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PREFACE  TO  THE  FOURTH  EDITION. 


WiTHix  the  five  years  spanned  by  the  four  editions  of  this  book 
the  practical  importance  of  laboratory  methods  in  clinical  diagnosis 
has  come  to  be  widely  appreciated.  What  share  this  work  may  have 
had  in  eflTecting  such  an  advance  is  not  for  the  author  to  say,  but  he 
construes  the  growing  demand  for  it  as  evidence  that  he  has  measur- 
ably succeeded  in  his  effort  to  provide  a  plain  and  straightfor^vard 
guide  to  those  modern  methods  which  at  once  facilitate  and  simplify 
the  only  certain  path  to  success  in  practice,  namely,  accurate  diag- 
nosis. With  such  methods  at  his  command  the  obligation  becomes 
binding,  both  legally  and  morally,  to  use  them.  Research,  while 
constantly  extending  this  field  of  knowledge,  is  also  simplifying  it, 
so  that  laboratorj'  equipment  is  now  not  only  a  necessary  but  also  a 
pnicticable  part  of  every  office.  The  physician  can  readily  acquire  a 
working  grasp  of  precise  diagnosis,  and  the  student  is  finding  it 
included  in  the  greatly  extende<l  curriculum  of  a  rapidly  increasing 
number  of  colleges.  To  the  needs  of  graduates  and  undergraduates 
alike  this  book  is  addressed.  It  endeavors  to  state  the  l)est  methods 
clearly  and  simply,  with  all  necessary  instnictions.  Evcrj-  effort  lias 
been  made  to  render  the  book  as  modern  and  practical  as  possible. 

In  prejxiring  a  new  edition  I  have  taken  special  jmius  to  keep 
the  volume  thoroughly  up  to  date,  and  have  accordingly  added 
much  new  matter  which  appeared  to  be  of  value.  At  the  same 
time  I  have  complied  with  the  request  of  many  medical  friends 
to  supply  references  to  the  literature  on  the  subject.  This  has 
involved  much  labor,  and  has  contributed  materially  to  increase  the 
size  of  the  volume.  To  furnish  a  complete  bibliogniphy  was,  of 
course,  out  of  the  question,  and  I  have  necessarily  been  obliged  to 
omit  reference  to  many  valuable  papers.  My  endeavor  has  been  to 
H'fer  to  articles  which  treat  of  the  individual  subjects  in  as  exhaus- 
tive a  manner  as  possible,  and  in  which  more  detailed  references  to 
the  literature  can  be  found.     These  additions,  I  trust,  will  prove  of 
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value  to  the  original  worker  and  to  the  student,  as  well  as  to  the 
teacher. 

One  new  colored  plate  and  several  engravings  have  been  added. 
The  plate,  prepared  by  Mr.  A.  Horn,  one  of  the  artists  of  Johns 
Hopkins  Hospital,  illustrates  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner  the 
various  forms  of  leucocytes  of  the  blood,  and  notably  the  deviations 
from  the  commonly  pictured  types  of  non-granular  mononuclear 
cells  which  have  so  often  seemed  confusing. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  thank  the  profession  for  the  kind  reception 
which  has  exhausted  the  large  third  edition  in  a  fraction  over  a  year. 
To  the  Publishers  I  desire  to  express  appreciation  of  the  painstaking 
care  bestowed  upon  every  detail  of  typography  and  illustration,  as 
well  as  for  many  acts  of  courtesy. 

CHARLES  E.  SIMON. 

1302  Madison  Avenue, 
Baltimore,  Md. 
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It  is  curious  to  note  that,  notwithstaudiug  the  great  importance 
of  clinical  chemistry  and  microscopy,  but  little  attention  is  paid  to 
these  subjects,  either  by  hospital  physicians  or  by  those  engaged  in 
general  practice.  This  lack  of  interest  is  referable  primarily  to  the 
fact  that  a  systematic  study  of  these  branches  has  hitherto  been 
greatly  n^lected,  not  only  in  American  medical  schools,  but  also  in 
those  of  Europe. 

It  is  no  rarity  to  hear  physicians  in  general  practice  claim  that 
they  are  too  busy  to  conduct  careful  examinations  of  the  urine, 
sputum,  blood,  gastric  juice,  etc.  Would  it  not  be  reasonable  to 
suppose,  however,  that  a  physician  who  is  overwhelmed  with  work 
to  such  an  extent  that  he  cannot  find  the  time  to  make  use  of  aids 
in  diagnosis  which  are  quite  as  important  as  the  stethoscope,  the 
larj^ngoscope,  or  the  ophthalmoscope,  would  be  in  a  position  to 
employ  an  assistant  in  his  laboratory  ?  The  younger  practitioner 
is  certainly  not  placed  in  such  a  dilemma,  and  it  is  a  fair  assump- 
tion that  he  could  successfully  compete  with  his  more  experienced 
colleague,  in  matters  of  diagnosis  at  least,  were  he  to  familiarize 
himself  sufficiently  with  laboratory  methods  of  diagnosis. 

The  time  is  at  hand  when  the  practice  of  medicine  is  becoming 
what  it  was  long  ago,  but  then  unjustly,  called,  a  true  science  and 
art.  No  continuing  success  can  be  built  on  empiricism  or  upon  the 
proportion  of  guesswork  which  is  inseparable  from  dependence  upon 
**  the  experienced  eye."  "  Diagnosis  "  is  now  the  password  in  med- 
ical science.  A  knowledge  of  electro-diagnosis,  of  ophthalmoscopy, 
of  laryngoscopy,  etc.,  is  at  the  present  day  a  mne  quci  non  for  accu- 
rate diagnosis.  Equally  important  at  all  times,  and  frequently  even 
more  important,  is  a  knowledge  of  clinical  chemistry  and  micros- 
copy. It  is  inconceivable  that  a  physician  can  rationally  diagnos- 
ticate and  treat  diseases  of  the  stomach,  intestines,  kidneys,  and 
liver,  etc.,  without  laboratory  facilities. 


vn 
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It  has  been  the  author's  aim  to  present  to  students  and  physicians 
those  facts  in  clinical  chemistry  and  microscopy  which  are  of  practi- 
cal importance.  With  the  hope  of  exciting  interest  in  these  unjustly 
neglected  subjects,  he  has  not  confined  himself  to  bare  statements 
of  facts,  which  must  in  themselves  be  dry  and  uninteresting,  but  he 
has  attempted  to  point  out  the  reasons  which  have  led  up  to  the 
conclusions  reached. 

Chemical  and  microscopical  methods  are  described  in  detail,  so 
that  the  student  and  practitioner  who  has  not  had  special  training 
in  such  manipulations  will  be  enabled  to  obtain  satisfactory  results. 

The  subject-matter  covers  the  examination  of  the  blood,  the  secre- 
tions of  the  mouth,  the  gastric  juice,  feces,  nasal  secretion,  sputum, 
urine,  transudates,  exudates,  cystic  contents,  semen,  vaginal  dis- 
cliarges,  and  milk.  In  every  case  a  description  of  normal  material 
precedes  the  jiathological  considerations,  which  latter  in  turn  are 
followed  bv  an  account  of  the  methods  used  in  examination.  A 
glance  at  the  table  of  contents  will  furnish  an  idea  of  the  various 
subjects  considered  under  each  heading. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  the  agreeable  duty  of  the  author  to  express 
his  sincerest  thanks  to  his  wife  for  assistance  without  which  this 
volume  could  not  have  been  written,  and  likewise  for  those  illustra- 
tions which  are  original ;  to  Dr.  William  H.  Welch  for  his  kind- 
ness in  placing  the  former  Hygienic  Laboratory  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  Hospital  at  his  disposal  during  the  years  1892  and  1893  ; 
to  Dr.  W.  Milton  Lewis  for  much  valuable  aid  in  the  correction  of 
the  manuscript  and  proof-sheets ;  and  to  Messrs.  Lea  Brothers  & 
Co.  for  the  typographical  excellence  of  the  work,  the  extremely 
satisfactory  reproduction  of  the  drawings,  and  for  many  acts  of 
courtesy. 

CHARLES  E.  SIMON. 

Baltimore,  Md.,  1896. 
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CLINICAL  DIAGNOSIS. 


CHAPTER    I. 

THE  BLOOD. 

GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS. 

If  blood  is  allowed  to  flow  directly  from  an  artery  into  a  vessel 
surrounded  by  a  freezing-mixture,  and  containing  one-seventh  its 
volume  of  a  saturated  solution  of  sodium  sulphate,  or  a  25  per 
cent,  solution  of  magnesium  sulphate  (1  volume  to  4  volumes 
of  blood),  it  will  be  observed  that  after  some  time  a  sediment, 
presenting  the  color  of  arterial  blood,  lias  formed  at  the  bottom, 
which  is  covered  by  a  layer  of  clear,  straw-colored  fluid — the  blood- 
plasma.  Ui)on  microscopical  examination  the  sediment  will  be  seen 
to  contain  : 

n.  Numerous  homogeneous,  non-nucleated,  circular,  biconcave 
disks.  These  measure  on  an  average  7.")  n  in  diameter,  and  are  of  a 
faint  greenish-yellow  color  when  viowal  through  a  microscope, 
while  en  Diasae  they  present  the  color  of  arterial  blood — the  erythro- 
cytes or  re<l  corpuscles  of  the  blood. 

6.  Roundish  or  irregularly  shaped  nucleated  colls  which  are  far 
less  numerous  than  the  red  corpuscles,  and  devoid  of  coloring-matter 
— tlie  leucocytes,  colorless  or  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood. 

e.  Minute  colorless  disks,  measuring  less  than  one-half  the  di- 
ameter of  a  red  corpuscle — the  so-called  bloml-plaques,  or  blood- 
plates  of  Bizzozero. 

GENERAL  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  BLOOD. 

The  Color. 

Chemical  examination  of  the  blood  shows  that  its  color  is  ref- 
erable to  the  presence  of  an  albuminous,  iron-containing  substance — 
hjemoglobin — in  the  bodies  of  the  red  cor|>uscles,  which  is  chanicterizod 
by  its  great  avidity  for  oxygen,  and  forms  a  compound  therewith, 
known  as   oxyhsemoglobin.     The  relatively  larger  amount  of  the 
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18  THE  BLOOD, 

latter  encountered  in  the  arteries,  as  compared  with  the  veins,  causes 
the  difference  in  the  appearance  of  arterial  and  venous  blood,  the 
former  presenting  a  bright  scarlet-red,  the  latter  a  dark -bluish  color. 
A  bright  cherry-red  color  is  noted  in  cases  of  poisoning  with  carbon 
monoxide,  while  a  brownish-red  or  chocolate  color  is  obser\^ed  in 
cases  of  poisoning  with  {)otassium  chlorate,  anilin,  hydrocyanic 
acid,  and  nitrobenzol.  A  milky  appearance  is  frequently  seen  in 
cases  of  well-marked  leukaemia.  In  chlorosis  and  hvdrsemic  con- 
ditions,  as  would  be  expected,  the  blood  is  pale  and  watery. 

The  Odor. 

The  peculiar  odor  of  the  blood,  which  varies  in  different  animals, 
the  luiidus  sanguinis  of  the  ancients,  is  due  to  the  presence  of 
certain  volatile  fatty  acids,  and  may  be  rendered  more  distinct  by 
the  addition  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 

The  Specific  Oravity. 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  blood  in  healthy  adults  varies  between 
1.058  and  1.062,  being  higher  on  an  average  in  men,  1.059,  than 
in  women,  1.056,  and  children — boys  1.052,  girls  1.050.  It  is 
diminished  to  a  certain  extent  by  fasting,  the  ingestion  of  solids  and 
liquids,  gentle  exercise,  pregnancy,  etc.  The  s{)ecific  gravity, 
moreover,  dcfXinds  upon  the  bloodvessel  from  which  the  specimen 
is  taken,  being  higher,  generally  sjwaking,  in  venous  than  in  arterial 
blood. 

Under  pathological  conditions  the  specific  gravity  may  vary 
between  1.025  and  1.068.  In  nephritis,  chlorosis,  the  anaemias  in 
general,  and  in  cachectic  conditions  (pulmonary  phthisis,  carcinoma 
of  the  stomach,  etc.)  it  may  diminish  to  1.0«'n.  An  increased 
specific  gravity  is  met  with  in  febrile  diseases  (typhoid  fever,  1.057  to 
1.063),  conditions  associate<l  with  pronounctKl  cyanosis  (emphysema, 
fatty  heart,  uncompensated  valvular  disease,  1.054  to  1.068),  and 
obstructive  jaundice,  1.062. 

Methods  of  determining  the  Specific  Gravity  of  the 

Bl.O<^D. 

Roy's  Method. — A  number  of  test-tubes  are  filled  with  a  mixt- 
ure of  glycerin  and  water  in  different  proportions,  so  that  the  specific 
gravity  in  the  different  tubes  varies  between  1.025  and  1.068. 
Blood  is  then  drawn  from  the  tip  of  a  finger,  or  the  lolx^  of  the  ear, 
into  a  capillary  tube  connected  with  an  ordinary  hypodermic  syringe, 
pressure  being  avoided.  A  drop  of  blood  is  placed  in  each  tube,  in 
which  it  will  sink  as  long  as  the  specific  gravity  of  the  glycerin 
mixture  is  lower  than  that  of  the  blood,  while  it  will   remain  sus- 
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pended  in  a  mixture  the   specific  gravity  of  which    is  equivalent 
to  its  own. 

Roy  states  that  it  is  important  for  the  purpose  of  comparison  to 
make  such  examinations  in  each  case  at  the  same  hour,  as  the  si^e- 
cific  gravity  of  the  blood  has  been  shown  to  undergo  diurnal  varia- 
tions. 

Hammerschlag's  Method. — A  cylinder,  measuring  about  10  cm. 
in  height,  is  partly  filled  with  a  mixture  of  chloroform  (sp.  gr.  1.526) 
and  benzol  (sp.  gr.  0.889),  having  a  specific  gravity  of  1.050  to 
1.060.  Into  this  solution  a  drop  of  blood  is  allowed  to  fall 
directly  from  the  finger,  pressure  being  avoided,  and  care  taken 
that  the  drop  does  not  come  in  contact  with  the  walls  of  the  vessel. 
The  drop,  moreover,  should  not  be  too  large,  as  otherwise  it  will 
separate  into  droplets,  giving  rise  to  inaccurate  results.  Should 
the  drop  sink  to  the  bottom,  it  is  apparent  that  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  mixture  is  lower  than  that  of  the  blood,  necessitating 
the  addition  of  chloroform.  This  should  be  added  drop  by  drop 
while  the  mixture  is  thoroughly  stirred.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
drop  should  tend  toward  the  surface,  it  is  best  to  add  an  amount  of 
benzol  sufficient  to  cause  the  blood  to  sink  to  the  bottom,  and  then  to 
bring  it  to  the  proper  decree  of  suspension  by  the  subsequent  addi- 
tion of  chloroform.  As  soon  as  the  drop  remains  suspended  the 
mixture  is  filtered,  and  its  specific  gravity  ascertained  by  means  of 
an  accurate  areometer  registered  to  the  fourth  decimal.  The  figure 
obtained  is  the  specific  gravity  of  the  blood.  The  chloroform- 
benzol  mixture  may  be  kept  indefinitely. 

With  practice,  results  sufficiently  accurate  for  clinical  purposes 
may  thus  be  obtained  with  an  expenditure  of  very  little  time. 

Schmaltz  and  Peiper's  Method. — Where  delicate  scales  are  avail- 
able the  method  of  Schmaltz  and  Peiper  may  be  em])loyed,  and  is 
certainly  the  most  accurate:  a  capillary  tube,  measuring  about  12 
cm.  in  length  and  1.5  mm.  in  width,  with  its  ends  tapering  to  a 
diameter  of  0.75  mm.,  is  filled  with  blood  and  carefully  weighed, 
when  the  weight  of  the  blood,  divided  by  the  weight  of  an  equiv^a- 
lent  volume  of  distilled  water,  vnW  indicate  the  specific  gravity. 

As  the  result  of  numerous  investigations  it  may  now  be  regarded 
as  an  established  fact  that  with  the  exception  of  nephritis,  circulatory 
disturbances,  leuksemia,  and  possibly  also  post-hemorrhagic  ana?inia 
and  that  resulting  from  inanition,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  blood 
varies  directly  with  the  amount  of  haemoglobin.  A  simple  method  is 
thus  given  by  means  of  which  haemoglobin  estimations  can  usually  be 
made  in  the  absence  of  more  expensive  instruments.  In  the  follow- 
ing table  the  specific  gravities,  as  ohtiiined  with  Hammerschlag\s 
method,  and  that  of  Schmaltz  and  Peiper,  are  given,  with  the  corre- 
sponding amounts  of  hjemoglobin.  The  figures,  however,  are  prob- 
ably not  quite  accurate : 
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Specific  gravity  Specific  gravity 

according  to  Haemoglobin.  according  to  Hsmoglobin. 

Uamuierschlag.  Schmaltz  and  Peiper. 

1.033-1.035   .    .    .   25-30  per  cent.              1.030      20  i>er  cent. 

1.035-1.038   .    .    .   30-3.")       "                    •  1.035      30  ** 

1.038-1.040   .    .    .   35-40      "                      1.038      35  ** 

1.040-1.045   .    .    .    40-45      "                      1.041      40  " 

1.045-1.048   .    .    .   45-55       **                      1.0425 45  »* 

1.048-1.050   .    .    .    55-65      "                      1.0455 50  " 

1.050-1.053   .    .    .    65-70      "                      1.048      55  ** 

1.053-1.055   .    .    .   70-75      "                      1.049      60  ** 

1.055-1.057    .    .    .   75-85       **                      1.051      65  " 

1.057-1.060   .    .    .   85-95      "                     1.052      70  ** 

1.0535 75  " 

1.056      80  •* 

1.0575 90  " 

1.059      100  ** 

Literature. — Schmaltz,  Deutsch.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  vol.  xlvii.  p.  145;  and 
Deutsch.  med.  Woch.,  1891,  No.  16.  Stintzinf;  u.  Gumprecht,  Dcutsch.  Arch.  f.  klin. 
Med.,  vol.  llii.  p.  265.  Sicgl,  Prag.  med.  Woch.,  1892,  No.  20;  and  Wien.  med.  Woch., 
1891,  No.  33.  Hammerschlag,  Ibid.,  1H90,  p.  1018;  and  Zeit.  f.  klin.  Med.,  1892,  vol. 
zxii.  p.  475.  Schmaltz,  Deutsch.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  1890,  vol.  xlvii.  p.  145;  and 
Deutsch.  med.  Woch.,  1891,  vol.  xvii.  p.  555. 

Direct  Estimation  of  the  Solids  of  the  Blood. 

A  few  drops  of  blood  (0.2  to  0.3  grarame),  obtained  by  means  of 
a  fairly  deep  incision  or  puncture  into  the  tip  of  a  finger,  moderate 
pressure  being  made  upon  the  middle  phalanx  if  necessarj',  are  col- 
lected in  a  watch-crvstal.  This  is  at  once  covered  with  its  fellow 
and  weighed.  The  specimen  (open)  is  then  dried  at  a  temjKjrature 
of  from  60^  to  70^  C.  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  again  weighed, 
the  weight  of  the  solids  being  thus  ascertained. 

In  healthy  adults  the  following  values  were  obtiiined  by  Stintzing 
and  Gumprecht : 

Average.       Maximum.    Minimum.         Average  water. 

In  men 21.6  23.1  19.0  78.4  per  cent. 

In  women 19.8  21.5  18.4  80.2 

In  conditions  associated  with  chronic  anaeraui  the  solids,  as  would 
be  exjKX'ted,  are  always  nuich  diminishetl.  In  leukaimia,  on  the 
other  hand,  owing  to  the  large  number  of  leuccx»ytes  present,  a  rela- 
tive increase  is  observed. 

The  Reaction. 

The  reaction  of  the  blood  during  life,  owing  to  the  presence  of 
disodium  phosphate  and  scxlium  carbonate,  is  alkaline,  the  degree  of 
alkalinity  in  terms  of  sodium  hydrate  under  normal  conditions  cor- 
responding to  182  to  218  mgrms.  for  ever)'  100  c.c.  of  blood,  v. 
Jaksch  gives  260  to  300  mgrms.  as  the  normal,  and  Canard  203  to 
276  mgrms. 
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The  alkaliue  reaction  of  the  blood  may  be  demonstrated  by  re- 
peatedly drawing  a  strip  of  red  litmus-paper,  thoroughly  moistened 
with  a  concentrated  solution  of  common  salt,  through  the  blood, 
and  rapidly  washing  oif  the  corpuscles  with  the  same  solution,  when, 
as  a  general  rule,  the  alkaline  reaction  can  be  clearly  made  out. 

Small  plates  of  plaster  of  Paris  or  clay,  stained  with  neutral 
litmus  solution,  may  be  similarly  employed,  the  blood  in  this  case 
being  washed  off  with  water. 

Generally,  the  alkalinity  of  the  bl(iod  is  lower  in  women  and 
children  than  in  men,  and  is,  furthermore,  influenced  by  the  proc- 
ess of  digestion,  exercise,  etc.  At  the  beginning  of  digestion, 
when  hydrochloric  acid  is  being  freely  secreted,  the  alkalinity  of 
the  blood  increases ;  while  later  on,  when  both  hydrochloric  acid 
and  peptones  are  reabsorbed,  the  alkalinity  in  turn  diminishes. 
Higher  values  are  usually  found  during  pregnancy  than  in  the  non- 
pregnant state. 

A  decrease  is  observed  following  violent  muscular  exercise,  such 
as  forced  marches  by  soldiers,  owing,  in  all  probability,  to  an  exces- 
sive production  of  acids  in  the  muscles. 

Under  pathological  conditions  a  diminished  alkalinity  of  the  blood 
is  frequently  observed.  This  is  particularly  marked  in  cases  of 
severe  ansemia  (108  to  145  mgrms.  of  NaOH),  and  increases  as  the 
number  of  retl  corpuscles  and  the  amount  of  haemoglobin  diminish. 
In  chlorosis,  however,  the  diminution  in  the  number  of  red  corpus- 
cles is  accompanied  by  a  normal,  or  but  slightly  diminished,  alkalinity 
of  the  blood  as  a  whole.  In  leukiemia,  pernicious  ansemia,  nephritis 
when  accompanied  by  uraemia,  various  hepatic  affections,  diabetes, 
carcinoma,  the  various  profound  cachexiae,  pseudoleukflemia,  poison- 
ing with  carbon  monoxide  and  acids,  and  finally  in  highly  febrile 
conditions,  as  in  typhoid  fever,  and  toxic  processes  in  general,  the 
alkalinity  of  the  blood  is  diminished,  the  lowest  value  found  conx?- 
sponding  to  108  mgrms.  of  XaOH.  A  similar  decrease  follows  the 
prolonged  use  of  acids,  while  an  increase  is  brought  about  by  the 
ingestion  of  alkalies.  An  increase  in  the  alkalinitv  of  the  blood 
occurs  after  a  cold  bath,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  is 
apparently  associated  with  an  increase  in  the  bactericidal  power  of 
the  blood.  Possiblv  the  beneficial  effect  of  cold  baths  in  fever 
may  be  explained  upon  this  basis.  The  supposition  that  in  gout 
a  diminished  alkalinity  exists  between  the  attacks,  and  that  this 
increases  beyond  the  normal  during  the  attack,  has  been  proved 
unfounded. 

V.  Jaksch  employs  the  following  method,  a  modification  of  that 
originally  devised  by  Landois  :  eighteen  watch-crystals  are  prepared, 
each  containing  a  mixture  of  a  concentrated  solution  of  sodium 
sulphate  and  a  y^  and  a  -j-^-j^  normal  solution  of  tartaric  acid,  in 
varying  proportions,  so  that  crystal 
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No.  C.c.  C.c. 

I.  Shall  contain  0.9  of  the  ^^  norm,  sol  of  the  acid,  and  0.1  of  the  cone  Na,S04  sol. 

II.  "  '  0.8  **  "  "  **  *•  "    0.2  "  *'  **  " 

Trr  ti  ii  0  7  '*  ''  "  ''  *'  ''     0  3  **  *'  '*  '' 

TV'  <<  "  Q  g  '^  *<  *<  *<  *<  "04  "  *'  '*  *' 

\r  <(  (i  A  c  ((  (t  «  (i  «  "05  '^  '*  *'  ^' 

VT  r  <(  (i  A  ^  «4  t(  ((  (i  «  "06  ''  "  '*  '' 

W\  «  «  Q3  '<  «  «  «  *(  "07  "  "  "  " 

XTTJI  ((  *(  0  9       i<  i(  <(  tt  «  "08       "  *'  "  " 

IX.       "         **         0.1     "       "       "  "  "  "  0^9  "  "  "  ** 

X.      **        "        09    "    t^Vtf    "  "  "  "  0.1  "  "  "  " 

XI.      "        "        0.8     "       •*      "  "  "  "  0.2  "  "  "  " 
etc.,  for  each  c.c.  of  the  mixture. 

Blood  is  taken,  preferably  from  the  back,  by  means'  of  cupping- 
glasses,  and,  before  it  coagulates,  0.1  c.c.  is  added  to  each  c.c.  of 
the  mixture  described,  when  the  reaction  is  determined  in  each 
cn'stal  by  means  of  very  sensitive  litmus-paper.  The  amount  of 
acid  contained  in  the  specimen  exhibiting  a  neutral  reaction  in  terms 
of  NaOH  will  then  indicate  the  degree  of  alkalinity  of  the  blood. 

As  150  (molecular  weight)  parts  by  weight  of  tartaric  acid  (C^H^Og) 
combine  with  80  (molecular  weight)  parts  by  weight  of  NaOH,  or 
75  with  40,  according  to  the  equation  : 

/COOH  /COONa 

C,H,(OH)Z  -f  2NaOH  =  QH^fOH)./  +  2H,0, 

NjOOH  XXX)Na 

a  normal  solution  would  contain  75  grammes  of  pure  tartaric  acid 
to  the  liter  and  a  y^^  and  a  -nnnr  normal  solution,  respectively,  0.75 
and  0.075  gramme.  As  1000  c.c.  of  a  y^^  normal  solution  would 
correspond  to  0.4  gramme  of  NaOH,  and  1000  c.c.  of  a  yw^is  °^^" 
mal  solution  to  0.04  gramme,  1  c.c.  of  the  y|^  normal  solution  will 
represent  0.0004,  and  1  c.c.  of  the  y^fVir  normal  solution  0.00004 
gramme  of  NaOH. 

Supposing,  then,  that  a  neutral  reaction  was  obtained  in  the  crystal 
containing  0.6  c.c.  of  the  y|^^  normal  solution,  the  alkalinity  of  the 
0.1  c.c.  of  blood  in  terms  of  NaOH  would  correspond  to  0.00024 
gramme  of  NaOH,  or  0.24  gramme  for  100  c.c.  of  blood. 

As  the  alkalinity  of  the  blood  rapidly  diminishes  after  being 
drawn,  owing,  in  all  probability,  to  the  formation  of  an  acid  caused 
by  decomposition  of  the  haemoglobin,  it  is  apparent  that  the  ex- 
periment must  be  performed  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  not  more 
than  one  minute  and  a  half  should  elapse  between  the  taking  of  the 
blood  and  the  conclusion  of  the  experiment. 

This  method  has  hitherto  been  the  onlv  one  which  was  available 
for  clinical  purposes,  and  the  results  detailed  alwve  have  been 
obtained  by  its  aid.  It  is  open  to  numerous  objections,  however, 
and  is  too  complicated  for  routine  work.  Of  late,  a  new  method, 
suggested  by  Lowy,  has  attracted    much  attention,  and,  to  judge 
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from  the  literature,  is  destined  soon  to  replace  the  one  described. 
It  is  both  simpler  and  more  accurate.  The  results,  however,  diflTer 
considerably  from  those  given  above,  and  a  careful  revision  of  the 
work  thus  far  accomplished  with  the  old  method  will  be  necessary 
before  definite  conclusions  can  be  reached.  For  the  convenience  of 
future  investigators  a  table  is  here  appended  containing  some  of 
the  results  obtained  in  some  of  the  more  important  diseases.  In 
healthy  adults,  while  fasting,  the  alkalinity  of  the  blood,  according 
to  Lowy,  corresponds  to  about  300  to  325  mgrms.  of  sodium 
hydrate  for  every  100  c.c.  of  blood.  Variations,  amounting  to  75 
mgrms.,  plus  or  minus,  are,  however,  not  uncommon,  and,  according 
to  Strauss,  the  unavoidable  errors  may  correspond  to  30  mgrms. : 

Carcinoma  cesophagi 227-643 

Carcinoma  ventriculi 256-635 

Ulcus  ventriculi 302-460 

Anadeny  of  the  stomach 354-360 

Alcoholic  gastritis 343-379 

Chronic  enteritis 212-272 

Phthisis  pulmonalis 450-468 

Bronchitis 239-343 

Neurasthenia 225-426 

Arteriosclerosis 208-344 

Chronic  arthritis 368-465 

Erysipelas 498 

Typhoid  fever 270-640 

Pneumonia 263-464 

Septicemia 443 

Leukaemia 368-835 

Pernicious  antemia 429 

Diabetes  mellitus  ....        362-457 

Ciironic  interstitial  nephritis 310-409 

Chronic  parenchymatous  nephritis 312-490 

Cirrhosis  of  the  liver 272-345 

Lowy's  Method. — Five  c.c.  of  blood,  obtained  from  one  of  the 
superficial  veins  of  the  arm  (preferably  the  median  cephalic),  are 
allowed  to  flow  into  a  small  flask  provided  with  a  long  and  partially 
graduated  neck,  and  containing  45  c.c.  of  a  0.25  per  cent,  solution 
of  ammonium  oxalate.  Coagulation  is  thus  prevented  and  the  blood 
made  lake-colored — i.  e,,  the  haemoglobin  is  dissolved  from  the 
stroma  of  the  red  corpuscles.  The  mixture  is  then  titrate<l  with  a 
-^  normal  solution  of  tartaric  acid,  using  lacmoid  paper,  soaked  in  a 
concentrated  solution  of  magnesium  sulphate,  as  an  indicator.  The 
lacmoid  paper  is  prepared  as  follows : 

A  mixture  of  100  grammes  of  resorcin,  5  grammes  of  sodium 
nitrite,  and  5  c.c.  of  distilled  water,  is  heated  on  an  oil-bath  to  a 
temperature  of  110°  C.  A  violent  reaction  occurs  at  this  point,  and 
the  flame  should  be  removed  before  it  is  reached.  The  substance 
is  then  heated  to  a  temperature  of  115°-120°  C.  until  all  the  am- 
monia which  is  evolved  during  the  process  has  been  driven  off*.  The 
residue,  which  should  be  of  a  pure  blue  color,  is  dissolved  in  water 
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and  precipitated  with  hydrochloric  acid.  On  cooling,  the  coloring- 
matter  is  filtered  off  with  the  aid  of  a  t>uction-pump,  and  washed 
with  a  little  M-ater.  It  is  then  dissolved  in  absolute  alcohol,  filtered, 
and  the  solution  allowed  to  evaporate  in  an  atmosphere  free  from 
ammonia.  One  gramme  of  the  pigment,  which  ciystallizes  in 
reddish-brown,  glistening  platelets,  is  dissolved  in  1000  c.c.  of  45 
per  cenL  alcohol ;  in  this  solution  strips  of  6ae  Swedish  filter-paper 
are  soaked  and  then  allowed  to  dry. 

As  a  normal  solution  of  tartaric  acid  contains  75  grammes  to  the 
liter  (see  page  22),  a  ^  normal  solution  will  contain  3  grammes, 
and  1  c.c.  of  the  ^  normal  solution  will  correspond  to  0.0016 
gramme  of  sodium  hydrate. 

Supposing,  then,  that  10  c.c.  of  the  ^  normal  solution  were 
necessar)'  to  neutralize  the  5  c.c.  of  blood,  the  alkalinity  of  these  5 
c.c.  in  terms  of  sodium  hvdrate  would  correspond  t«  0.016  gramme, 
and  the  alkalinity  of  100  c.c.  of  blood  to  0.016X20  =  0.320 
gramme — i.  e.,  to  320  mgrms. 

Engel'B  Method. — This  is  essentially  a  modificatioD  of  Lowj-'s 
method,  and  is  well  adapted  for  clinical  purposes,  as  the  amount  of 
blooil  which  is  required  for  a  single  examination  can  readily  be 
obtained  by  ordinary  puncture. 


The  blood  is  measured  and  rendered  lake-colored  in  a  specially 
constructed  pipette  (Fig.  1).  To  this  end,  the  blood  is  drawn  to 
the  0.05  C.C.  mark  and  diluted  with  neutral,  di.«tilled  water,  so  that 
the  volume  of  the  mixture   reaches  the  5  c.c.  line.     After  slight 
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agitation  the  solution  is  placed  in  a  small  beaker  and  is  titrated 
with  a  ^  normal  solution  of  tartaric  acid,  from  a  special  burette 
which  accompanies  the  pipette.  This  is  so  constructed  that  each 
cubic  centimeter  is  divided  into  twenty  j>arts.  Before  and  after  the 
addition  of  every  drop  of  the  titrating  fluid  the  reaction  of  the 
mixture  is  tested  by  placing  a  drop  upon  Liiwy's  lacmoid  i>aper  (see 
above).  The  end-reaction  is  reached  when  the  yellow  drop  of  the 
blood  mixture  shows  a  distinct  red  line  along  the  margin.  The  result 
is  expressed  in  terms  of  milligrammes  of  sodium  hydrate  per  1  c.c. 
of  blood.  Xormallv  about  10  c.c.  of  the  acid  solution  are  em- 
ployeil.  The  tartaric  acid  solution  contains  1  gramme  to  the  liter, 
so  that  1  c.c.  corresponds  to  0.533  mgrm.  of  sodium  hydrate. 

Supposing  that  0.6  c.c.  of  the  acid  solution  was  required  to  neu- 
tralize the  0.05  c.c.  of  blood,  then  12  c.c.  would  be  necessary  for 
1  c.c.  of  blood.  As  1  c.c.  of  the  acid  solution  represents  0.533 
mgrm.  of  sodium  hydrate,  the  alkalinity  of  1  c.c.  of  blood  would 
correspond  to  12  X  0.533 — i.e.,  to  6.396  mgrms. 

Literature.— V.  Jaksch,  Zeit.  f.  klin.  Med.,  1887,  vol.  xiii.  p.  350.  A  Lowy,  Arch, 
f.  d.  gesammte  Physiol.,  1894,  vol.  Iviii.  p.  462.  Lowy  u.  Richter,  Dentsch.  med.  Wot'h., 
1S1#5,  vol.  XX.  p.  526.  Peiper,  Arch.  f.  path.  Anat.,  1889,  vol.  cxvi.  p.  337.  Rumpf, 
Ceiitralbl.  f.  inn.  Med.,  1891.  vol.  xii.  p.  447.  Kraus,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharmakol., 
vol.  xxvi.  Engel,  Berlin,  klin.  Woch.,  1898,  p.  308. 

CHEMICAL  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  BLOOD. 

Gteneral  Chemistry  of  the  Blood. 

A  general  idea  of  the  chemical  com])osition  of  the  blood  may  be 
form(?d  from  the  accompanying  table  of  C.  Schmidt/  calculated  for 
1000  parts: 

Man.  Woman. 

Corpuscles 513.00'  309.20 

Water 349.70  272.60 

Ha»moglobin  and  globulins Io9.()0  120.10 

Mineral  salts 3.70  3.5o 

Plasma    ...'.. 486.90  603.80 

Water 439  00  552.00 

Fibrin      3.90  1.91 

Albumins  and  extractives 39.90  44.79 

Mineral  salts 4.14  6.07 

If  blood  is  allowed  to  flow  into  a  vessel  and  set  aside,  it  will  be 
observed  at  the  expiration  of  a  few  minutes  that  the  entire  mass  has 
become  transformed  into  a  semisolid,  gelatinous  material,  which  is 
spoken  of  as  the  blood-clot  or  the  placenta  sanguiniH.  Still  later 
it  will  be  seen  that  a  small  amount  of  straw-colored  fluid  appears 
on  top  of  the  clot,  which  gradually  increases  in  amount,  while  the 

*  Cited  by  v.  Gorup-Besanez,  Lehrb.  d.  physiol.  Chem.,  4th  ed..  p.  345. 

*  This  figure  is  too  high  ;  in  man  it  varies  between  420  and  470  for  1000  parts  of 
blood. 
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clot  itself  undergoes  shrinkage,  until  finally  it  floats,  greatly  dimin- 
ished in  size,  in  the  surrounding  fluid.  The  straw-colored  fluid 
which  has  thus  been  obtained  during  the  process  of  coagulation  is 
spoken  of  as  the  blood-serum. 

If  a  bit  of  the  clot  is  examined  microscopically,  it  will  be  seen  to 
consist  of  a  more  or  less  dense  network  of  fibres,  the  meshes  of  which 
are  filled  with  blood-corpuscles,  which  may  be  washed  out,  leaving 
the  fibrous  network,  fibrin,  behind. 

Chemically  speaking,  fibrin  belongs  to  the  class  of  the  so-called 
coagulated  albumins  ;  it  does  not  occur  in  the  circulating  blood,  but 
is  formed  only  during  the  process  of  coagulation. 

The  albumins  which  are  found  in  the  plasma  are  fibrinogen,  serum- 
globulin,  and  serum-albumin,  but  while  the  last  two  are  likewise 
encountered  in  the  serum,  the  fibrinogen  has  disappeared,  and  traces 
of  a  new  albuminous  body,  fibrino-globulin,  are  found.  There  ap- 
pears to  be  no  doubt  tliat  fibrin  results  from  the  fibrinogen  by  a  proc- 
ess of  dissociation,  and  that  the  traces  of  fibrino-globulin  are  formed 
at  that  time.  Modern  research,  furthermore,  has  shown  that  the 
transformation  of  fibrinogen  into  fibrin  is  dependent  upon  the  action 
of  a  special  ferment,  the  fibrin  ferment,  which  is  derived  in  all 
probability  from  the  leucocytes  of  the  blood  by  a  process  of  plasmo- 
schisis.  The  presence  of  serum-globulin  apparently  hastens  coagu- 
lation in  an  indirect  manner,  as  is  done  by  calcium  chloride  and  the 
calcium  salts  in  general. 

Under  normal  conditions  blood  clots  in  from  two  to  six  minutes 
after  being  shed,  while  in  disease,  notably  in  haemophilia,  coagulation 
may  be  greatly  retarded  or  does  not  occur  at  all,  so  that  fatal  hemor- 
rhage may  follow  the  infliction  of  trifling  wounds.  Whether  or  not 
this  condition  is  referable  to  abnormalities  in  the  chemical  compo- 
sition of  the  blood  is  as  yet  undetermined. 

A  tendency  to  hemorrhage  is  also  obser\ed  in  scur\'y,  purpura,  in 
some  infectious  diseases,  such  as  typhoid  fever  and  yellow  fever,  in 
poisoning  with  phosphorus,  etc.^  Sicard  ^  has  recently  pointed  out 
that  in  purpura  primar}'  coagulation  occurs  as  with  jormal  blood, 
but  that  subsequent  retraction  of  the  clot  and  (^xudation  of  serum  take 
place  to  only  a  verj-  limited  extent.  Normal  serum  when  added  to 
fluids,  such  as  hydrocele  fluid,  which  are  not  spontaneously  coagula- 
ble,  in  the  proportion  of  1  :  80,  induce  coagulation  in  from  four  to  six 
hours.  The  serum  of  purpuric  patients,  on  the  other  hand,  is  either 
entirely  devoid  of  this  property'  or  possesses  it  to  only  a  very  slight 
decree.  The  addition  of  a  trace  of  cidciiim  chloride,  however,  causes 
such  serum  to  behave  verv^  much  like  normal  serum.  Sicard  hence 
suggests  that  in  certain  cases  of  purpura  the  fibrin  ferment,  or  its 

*  Schmidt,  Pfluger's  Archiv,  vol.  xi.  pp.  291  and  515.    Bojanus,  Inaug.  Diss.,  Dorpaty 
1881. 

'  Sicard.  Conipt.  rend.  soc.  biolog.,  vol.  li.  p.  579. 
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pro-enzyme  is  not  present  in  sufi&cient  quantity  to  cause  more  than  a 
primary  coagulation.  Subsequent  retraction,  however,  may  also  be 
due  to  the  action  of  another  variety  of  librin,  the  zymogen  of  which 
is  absent  in  purpura. 

Since  the  formation  of  fibrin  begins  as  soon  as  the  blood  has  left 
its  natural  channels,  it  is  apparent  that  absolutely  accurate  analyses 
of  blood-plasma  can  hardly  be  expected.  The  appended  analyses  of 
the  plasma  of  the  horse's  blood  are  taken  from  Hoppe-Seyler  and 
Hammarsten,  the  figures  having  reference  to  1000  parts : 


Water 908.4 

Solids 91.6 

Total  albumins 77.6 

Fibrin 10.1 

Globulin 

Serom-albumin 

Fat 1.2 

Extractives 4.0 

Soluble  salts 6.4 

Insoluble  salts ^ 1.7  , 


} 


917.6 
82.4 
69.5 
6.5 
38.4 
26.4 

12.9 


The  chief  points  of  difference  between  plasma  and  serum  are  the 
absence  of  fibrinogen  and  the  presence  of  traces  of  fibrino-globulin, 
as  well  as  of  large  quantities  of  fibrin  ferment,  in  the  latter. 

From  the  following  table  it  will  be  seen  that  a  marked  difllerence 
exists  in  the  nature  of  the  mineral  ingredients  between  serum  and 
the  red  corpuscles,  the  latter  being  relatively  rich  in  potassium  salts 
and  phosphorus,  and  poor  in  sodium  salts  and  chlorine.  The  figures 
have  reference  to  1000  parts  of  blood : 


Man. 

Red 
corpuscles.    Serum. 

K,0 1.586        0.153 

Na-0 0.241         1.661 

CaO 

MgO 

Fe^Oj 

CI 0.898        1.722 

PA 0.695        0.071 


Woman. 


Red 

corpuscles.  Serum. 

1.412  0.200 

0.648  1.916 


0.362 
0.643 


1.440 
2.202 


It  is  noteworthy  that  the  amount  of  sodium  chloride  in  the  serum, 
6  to  7  pro  mille,  remains  fairly  constant  no  matter  whether 
large  amounts  are  ingested  or  none  at  all  is  given.  It  is  probable 
that  the  sodium  chloride  of  the  plasma  serves  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting the  haemoglobin  of  the  corpuscles  from  being  dissolved  by 
the  water  of  the  blood.  The  term  "  isotonic  "  has  been  applied  by 
Hamburger  *  to  a  salt  solution  which  is  just  strong  enough  to  pre- 
vent the  solvent  action  of  the  water  upon  the  haemoglobin  of  the  red 


1  Hamburger,  Zeit.  f.  Biol.;  vol.  xxvi.  p.  414 ;  Ibid.,  vol.  zzvii.  p.  259;  and  Virchow's 
Archiv,  vol.  cxl.  p.  503. 
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corpuscles.  In  the  case  of  the  serum,  however,  we  meet  with  a 
condition  of  hyperisotonia — L  e.,  an  amount  of  salt  in  excess  of  that 
actually  required  in  order  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  the  red 
corpuscles,  the  advantage  of  which  is,  of  course,  apparent,  if  the 
variations  to  which  the  amount  of  water  in  the  blood  is  subject  are 
borne  in  mind. 

In  addition  to  the  substances  mentioned,  the  following  are  also 
found  in  the  blood  : 

Fat  occurs  in  amounts  varying  from  1  to  7  pro  mille  in  fasting 
animals,  while  following  the  ingestion  of  a  meal  rich  in  fats  as  much 
as  12.5  pro  mille  have  been  encountered. 

Soaps,  cholesterin,  and  lecithin  have  likewise  been  found. 

Sugar,  probably  glucose,  appears  to  form  a  normal  constituent  of  the 
plasma,  amounting  to  from  1  to  1.5  pro  mille  in  man.  While  it  is 
j)ossible  to  increase  this  amount  to  a  certain  degree  by  the  ingestion 
of  large  quantities  of  sugar,  this  appears  in  the  urine,  according  to 
Claude  Bernard,  as  soon  as  3  pro  mille  have  been  exceeded.  In  addi- 
tion to  glucose,  another  reducing  substance  has  been  found  in  the  blood, 
which  differs  from  the  former  in  not  being  fermentable.  According 
to  recent  researches  of  P.  Mayer,^  this  is  in  all  probability  a  glucu- 
ronic acid  compound.  Whether  jecorin  also  occurs  in  the  blood  is 
doubtful. 

Among  the  extractives  which  have  been  found,  there  may  be  men- 
tioned urea,  uric  acid,  kroatin,  carbamic  acid,  sarcolactic  acid,  gly- 
cogen, and  hippuric  acid,  and  under  pathological  conditions  xanthin, 
hypoxanthin,  paraxanthin,  adenin,  guanin,  Icucin,  tyrosin,  lactic  acid, 
cellulose,  /3-oxybutyric  acid,  acetone,  and  biliar}'  constituents. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  color  of  the  blood  is  referable  to 
the  presence  of  haemoglobin  in  the  red  corpuscles,  and  that  it  varies 
from  a  bright  scarlet-red  in  the  arteries  to  a  dark  bluish-red  in  the 
veins,  the  exact  shade  depending  upon  the  amount  of  oxygen  present 
in  combination  with  haemoglobin  as  oxyhaemoglobin.  Ujwn  chemical 
examination  two  other  gases  may  be  demonstrated  under  physiological 
conditions,  viz.,  carbon  dioxide  and  nitrogen.  Of  these,  the  latter 
appears  to  play  no  part  in  the  body-economy,  and  the  amount  present 
merely  corresponds  to  that  which  would  be  absorbe<l  by  an  equal 
volume  of  distilled  water,  viz.,  1.8  vol.  per  cent.,  calculated  at  0°  C. 
and  760  Hgmm.  pressure. 

The  amount  of  oxygen  and  carbon  dioxide,  on  the  other  hand, 
undergoes  considerable  variation,  depending  upon  the  particular 
bloodvessel  from  which  the  specimen  is  taken — /.  e,,  whether  this  be 
an  artery  or  a  vein,  and,  furthermore,  upon  the  velocity  of  the  blood- 
current,  the  temperature  of  the  body,  rest,  exercise,  etc. 

The  relation  existing  between  the  amounts  of  these  gases  in  arteries 
and  veins  may  be  seen  from  the  following  table : 

*  p.  Mayer,  Zeit.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  vol.  xzxii.  p.  518. 
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Arterial  blood. 

Ozvfiien 21.6  percent. 

Carbon  dioxide 40.3      " 

Nitrogen 1.8      " 


Venous  blood. 

6.8  |»er  cent. 

48.0 

1.8 


tt 


it 


Oxygen,  as  already  pointed  out,  occurs  principally  in  chemical 
combination  with  haemoglobin  (oxyhsemoglobin),  only  0.26  per  cent, 
being  present  in  solution  in  the  plasma. 

Of  the  carbon  dioxide  which  may  be  obtained  from  the  blood, 
only  one-tenth  is  held  in  solution,  while  the  remaining  j>ortion  is 
found  in  the  red  corpuscles,  in  the  form  of  a  loose  compound  with 
the  alkalies  of  the  corpuscles,  and  possibly  also  in  combination  with 
haemoglobin.  This  portion  amounts  to  about  one-third  of  the  total 
quantity,  while  the  remaining  two-thirds  are  probably  held  in  chem- 
ical combination  by  the  alkalies  of  the  plasma  and  certain  albuminous 
bodies. 

Blood-pigments. 

Haemoglobin. — Hsemoglobin  as  such  is  found  in  relatively  small 
amounts  in  the  circulating  blood,  occurring  essentially  in  com- 
bination with  oxygen  as  oxy haemoglobin,  which  predominates  in 
arterial  blood,  while  a  mixture  of  oxy  haemoglobin  and  luemoglobin 
is  met  with  in  venous  blood,  and  haemoglobin  is  present  almost 
exclusively  in  the  blood  of  asphyxia. 

The  spectrum  of  haemoglobin,  in  suitable  dilution,  shows  a  single 
band  of  absorption  between  I)  and  E,  which,  however,  does  not  lie 
mid>\'ay  between  these  lines,  but  extends  slightly  beyond  7)  to  the 
left  (Fig.  2).  The  substance  is  characterizeil  by  the  ease  with  which 
it  forms  compounds  with  certain  gtises,  and  notably  so  with  oxygen. 


Fio.  2. 


Red     Orange 


Yellow 


Oreen 


Oi^an-Uue 


Spectrum  of  reduced  hsemoglohin.    (v.  Jaksch.) 

As  stated  above,  carbon  dioxide,  to  a  c(»rtain  extent  at  least,  also 
occurs  in  combination  with  haemoglobin.  In  cases  of  poisoning, 
compounds  of  haemoglobin  with  carbon  monoxide,  with  nitric  oxide, 
and  possibly  also  with  hydrogen  sulphide,  cyanogen,  and  acetylene, 
have  been  observed. 

Oxyhemoglobin. — Oxyhaemoglobin  is  the  most  important  constit- 
uent of  the  bloofl.  In  sufficiently  dilute  solution  it  shows  two  bands 
of  absorption  between  D  and  E;  one  band,  a,  which  is  not  so  wide 
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as  the  second,  /9,  but  darker  and  more  sharply  defined,  borders  on  Z), 
while  the  second,  which  is  wider,  but  less  sharply  defined,  lies  at  E 
(Fig.  3).  This  spectrum  can  be  readily  transformed  into  that  of 
hemoglobin  by  the  addition  of  a  reducing  agent,  such  as  an  ammo- 
niacal  solution  of  ferrous  tartrate  (Stokes'  fluid),  ammonium  sulphide, 
or  cuprous  salts. 

Under  normal  conditions  the  amount  of  oxyhsemoglobin  is  fairly 
constant,  but  varies  somewhat  in  different  countries,  in  accordance 
with  the  habits  of  the  people.  As  a  result  of  sixty-one  estimations, 
Leichtenstern  ^  found  14.16  per  cent,  as  the  average  in  healthy  men, 
13.10  per  cent  in  women,  and  in  old  age  about  95  to  115  per  cent, 
of  the  normal.  Among  the  inhabitants  of  the  large  cities  of  the 
United  States  such  excellent  results  are  obtained  only  exceptionally, 
and  in  my  experience  it  is  rare  to  find  more  than  13.01  per  cent.  As 
a  general  rule,  amounts  varj'ing between  10.96  and  12.33  percent,  are 
observed.  This  difference  is  undoubtedly  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
average  Grerman  spends  much  more  of  his  time  outside  the  city- 
limits  than  the  average  American.  I^arger  amounts  are  thus  also 
found  among  the  French  and  the  English. 

While  the  ingestion  of  large  amounts  of  water  does  not  cause 
a  dilution  of  the  blood  and  a  diminution  in  the  amount  of  oxyhae- 
moglobin,  an  increase  occurs  upon  the  withdrawal  of  liquids.  Fat 
j)ersons  show  a  smaller  amount  of  oxyhaemoglobin  than  corresponds 
to  their  age. 

A  great  diminution  in  the  amount  of  oxyhaemoglobin  may  be 
encountered  under  pathological  conditions,  and  especially  in  chlorosis, 
while  a  relative  increase  is  not  infrequently  met  with  in  diabetes 
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Specirum  of  oxyhaemoglobin.    (v.  Jaksch.) 


mellitus,  owing  to  the  excretion  of  abnormally  large  quantities  of 
water.  In  nephritis  with  pronounced  cedema  it  falls  considerably 
below  the  normal. 

In  a  series  of  obser\'ations  Quincke  ^  found  the  following  amounts 
in  the  diseiises  indicated  : 


1  leichtenstern,  Unters.  iiber  d.  Hsemoglobingehaltd.  Blutes  im  gesunden  u.  kranken 
ZuRtande,  Leipzig,  1878. 

2  Quincke,  "  Zur  Pathologic  d.  Blutes,"  Dcutsch.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  vols.  xxv.  and 
xxvii. 
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Fleischl  i 

Angina  pectoris 14.4  per  cent  107.0 

Cerebral  apoplexy    ....  14.1  **  104.9 

Scurvy 14.6  "  108.6 

Hepatic  cirrhosis 10.1  **  75.1 

Chlorosis 5.32-9.92     **  395-73.9 

Splenic  leuksemia     ....  5.8  '*  43.1 

Nephritis 8.5-10.7  **  63.2-79.6 

Diabetes 14.4-15.9  "  107.1-118.3 

Typhoid  fever 12.7-14.6  "  94.4-108.6 

Recurrens 14.4  "  107.0 

Meningitis 15.0  "  111.6 

Pyaemia.    ........  11.3  **  84.0 

Phosphorus  poisoning  .    .    .  14.9  **  110.8 

In  an  analysis  of  63  cases  of  chlorosis  observed  at  the  Johns 
Hopkins  Hospital,  an  average  amount  of  5.68  per  cent.  (42.3, 
Fleischl),  with  a  minimum  of  2.35  per  cent.  (17.5),  was  observed. 
Similar  results  were  obtained  by  the  writer  in  an  analysis  of  31 
cases.  The  average  amount  was  6.46  per  cent.  (42.8,  Fleischl),  and 
the  lowest  2.46  per  cent.  (18,  Fleischl).  Chlorosis  thus  occupies  the 
foremost  position  among  the  various  pathological  conditions  associated 
with  oligochromaemia. 

Very  low  figures  are  also  seen  in  cases  of  pernicious  anaemia  and 
leuksemia,  in  which  2.68  per  cent.  (20,  Fleischl)  and  4.36  per  cent 
(32.5),  respectively,  have  been  obtained. 

While  in  typhoid  fever  the  amount  of  oxyhaemoglobin  is  always 
reduced,  acconling  to  Osier,  and  usually  in  a  greater  relative  pro- 
portion than  the  number  of  the  red  corpuscles,  the  most  severe 
grades  of  anaemia  may  here  be  encountereil  during  convalescence, 
when  the  amount  of  oxyhaemoglobin  may  fall  as  low  as  2.68  per 
cent  (20,  Fleischl). 

In  the  early  stages  of  carcinoma  of  the  stomach  the  cachexia  is 
not  well  pronounced,  and  Schille  states  that  in  his  analysis  of  198 
cases  it  occurred  in  only  30  per  cent.  This  agrees  entirely  with  my 
experience,  and  I  have  repeatedly  found  amounts  of  hiemoglobin 
exceeding  60  j)er  cent.  Later  in  the  disease  a  most  pronounced 
oligochromaemia  is,  however,  invariably  encountered.  At  this 
place  I  wish  to  insist  upon  the  importance  of  systematically  re- 
peated examinations  of  the  blood  in  all  cases  of  suspected  car- 
cinoma of  the  stomach.  A  steady  decline  from  week  to  week, 
taken  in  conjunction  with  other  symptoms,  and  occurring  in 
patients  who  have  passed  the  fourth  decade,  is  certainly  very 
suspicious. 

A  notable  diminution  in  the  amount  of  haemoglobin  is  further 
observed  in  tuberculosis,  syphilis,  chronic  lead  and  mercurial  poison- 
ing, chronic  nephritis,  chronic  enteritis,  etc.  Acconling  to  Justus,^ 
a  marked  fall  in  the  haemoglobin  occurs  a  few  hours  after  mercurial 

1  See  estimation  of  hspimoglobin  with  Fleischl's  hsemomcter,  page  32. 
*  Justus,  Virchow's  Archiv,  vol.  cxl.  p.  1. 
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inunction  in  syphilis,  while  this  is  not  observed  in  other  diseases* 
His  examinations  were  made  in  one  hundred  cases.  Cabot  ancL 
Mertens/  who  repeated  the  work  of  Justus,  arrived  at  similar  results. 
In  seven  cases  of  syphilis  they  noted  a  drop  of  from  10  to  35  per 
cent.,  while  in  other  diseases  negative  results  w^ere  obtained,  with 
the  exception  of  one  case  of  chlorosis,  in  which  the  haemoglobin  fell 
13  per  cent. 

As  the  oxyhaemoglobin  is  contained  in  the  bodies  of  the  red  cor- 
puscles, it  might  be  inferred  that  the  amount  of  haemoglobin  will 
directly  depend  upon  the  number  of  the  corpuscles,  so  that  the  degree 
of  an  anaemia  could  be  determined  by  an  enumeration  of  the  red 
corpuscles  as  well  as  by  a  direct  estimation  of  the  amount  of  oxy- 
haemoglobin. 

While  this  rule  generally  holds  good,  there  are  numerous  excep- 
tions which  go  to  show  that  a  diminution  in  the  amount  of  oxyhae- 
moglobin, viz.,  an  oligochromcemiay  is  not  necessarily  accompanied  by 
a  corresponding  diminution  in  the  number  of  the  red  corpuscles — 
t.  e.y  an  oligoeythcemia.  In  chlorosis,  for  example,  the  red  corpuscles 
may  be  present  in  normal  numbers,  while  the  amount  of  oxyhaemo- 
globin is  greatly  diminished.  Here,  it  is  true,  a  well-defined  oligo- 
cythaemia  simultaneously  occurs  in  all  severe  cases,  but  even  then 
the  oligochromaemia  exceeds  the  oligocythaemia.  Conversely,  in 
pernicious  anaemia  the  oligocythaemia,  while  accompanied  by  an 
oligochromaemia,  quite  constantly  exceeds  the  latter. 

It  is  thus  clear  that  definite  inferences  regarding  the  amount  of 
haemoglobin  cannot  be  drawn  from  an  enumeration  of  the  red  cor- 
puscles, and  vice  versa. 

While  it  is  generally  possible  to  form  a  fairly  clear  idea  of  the 
degree  of  anaemia  by  inspection — i.  f .,  by  noting  the  "  color "  of 
the  patient — it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  not  every  pale  face  denotes 
an  anaemic  condition.  Whenever  special  accuracy  in  examination  or 
results  for  comparison  are  desired,  recourse  should  hence  bo  had  to 
instruments  especially  devise<l  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
amount  of  haemoglobin,  known  as  haemoglobinometiTS  or  h»mom- 
eters.  Of  these  instruments,  that  devised  by  Fleischl  is  undoubtedly 
the  most  convenient  and  has  largely  replaced  those  of  Gowers, 
Malassez,  and  Hayem. 

Estimation  of  Hsemoglobin  with  Fleischl's  Hsmometer.^ — The  prin- 
ciple of  the  method  depends  upon  comparison  of  the  color  of  the 
blood,  diluted  with  water,  with  that  of  a  glass  wedge  stained  with 
the  golden  purple  of  Cassius  or  a  similar  pigment. 

The  instrument  (Fig.  4)  consists  of  the  glass  wedge  a,  to  which 

'  Cabot  and  Mertens,  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.,  1899,  No.  14. 

'Gottlieb,  Wien.  med.  Blatt,  1886,  pp.505  and  537.  Laker,  Wien.  mcd  Wocb,, 
188«,  vol.  xxxvi.  Kisc'b,  Zeit.  f.  klin.  Med.,  1887,  vol.  xii.  Stierlin.  Deutsch.  Arch, 
f.  klin.  Med.»  1889,  vol.  xlv.  Beincrt,  Die  Zahlung  d.  Blutkorperchen,  etc.,  Leip- 
sic,  1891. 
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1  scale,  b,  is  attached,  ranging  from  0  to  120,  0  being  placed  at 
the  diinnest,  120  at  the  thickest  portion  of  tlie  wedge.  By 
■Deans  of  a  rack  and  piaion  this  may  be  made  tu  slide  from 
fide  to  side  beneath  a  platform  corresponding  to  the  Bt^e  of  the 
microscope.  In  the  centre  of  the  platform  there  is  a  circular 
t^ng  into  which  artificial  light  (daylight  is  not  permissible)  is 
pojected  from  a  circular  plate  of  plaster  of  Paris,  mounted  beneath, 
Id  tbe  position  of  the  mirror  of  the  microscope.  Into  the  circular 
opening  a  metallic  tube,  1.5  cm.  in  height,  closed  at  the  bottom  with 


a  plate  of  glass,  and  divided  into  two  equal  compartments  by  a 
metal  partition,  Is  fixed.  One  compartmrnt  receives  the  light 
through  the  glass  wedge — the  red  chamber ;  the  other,  directly  from 
tbe  plaster-of-Paris  reflector — the  white  chamber. 

Capillary  pipettes  accompany  the  instrument,  and  are  of  such  a 
opacity  that,  if  the  blood  of  a  perfectly  normal  individual  is  used, 
tbe  mixture  of  blood  and  water  placed  in  the  compartment  receiv- 
ing light  directly  from  the  white  plate  corresponds  in  color  to  that 
derived  from  the  colored  wedge  at  the  mark  100.  The  two  com- 
partments are  partially  lilled  with  water,  M'hen  the  require<l  amount 
of  blood  is  obtained  by  placing  one  end  of  a  capillary  pipette  in 
t  with  a  drop  of  blood  obtained  from  the  tip  of  a  finger  that 
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has  been  carefully  cleansed  with  water,  alcohol,  and  finally  with 
ether.  The  pipette  is  immersed  in  the  white  chamber  and  rotated 
between  two  fingers,  when  the  water  will  dissolve  the  haemoglobin 
from  the  corpuscles.  Any  trace  of  blood  remaining  in  the  pipette  is 
carefully  washed  out  with  water,  an  ordinary  medicine-dropper  being 
used  for  the  purpose.  By  means  of  the  dropper  the  two  compart- 
ments are  then  completely  filled  with  water  until  a  convex  meniscus 
is  obtained  over  the  two  chambers.  A  slip  of  paper  is  placed  over 
the  visible  portion  of  the  scale  on  the  surface  of  the  platform,  im- 
mediately behind  the  well  e,  and  the  glass  wedge  so  adjusted  by 
means  of  the  screw  that  the  color  in  the  two  chambers  shall  be  the 
same.  The  number  facing  the  notch  in  the  scale-aperture  of  the 
platform  will  then  indicate  the  percentage  of  hsemoglobin,  that  of 
a  healthy  individual  corresponding  to  100. 

As  the  normal  amount  of  luemoglobin  in  100  grammes  of  blood 
is  a  little  less  tlian  14  grammes,  the  number  100  on  the  scale  of 
FleischFs  instrument  corresponding  to  13.7  per  cent.,  the  percentage 
in  a  given  specimen  may  be  calculated  according  to  the  equation : 
100  :  13.7  :  :p:x,  and  x  =  0.137  p,  where p  represents  the  reading 
on  the  scale  and  x  the  corresponding  amount  of  haemoglobin  in  100 
grammes  of  blood. 

According  to  Dehio,  certain  errors  are  incurred  in  the  estimation 
of  haemoglobin  by  means  of  FleischPs  haemometer,  which  become  the 
more  marked  the  smaller  the  percentage.  These  may  be  partially 
obviated,  however,  and  more  accurate  results  obtained,  if  the  instru- 
ment is  previously  tested  with  a  solution  of  blood  the  color  of 
which  coincides  accurately  with  that  of  the  wedge  at  the  mark  100. 
To  this  end,  the  stiindard  solution  is  diluted  with  from  10  to  90 
volumes  of  water,  and  any  difference  that  may  exist  in  the  readings 
of  the  instrument,  as  compared  with  the  known  percentages,  noted. 

Miescher,*  a  few  years  ago,  modified  v.  Fleisehl's  instrument  in 
such  a  manner  that  nearlv  accurate  results  can  be  obtained.  The 
instrument,  however,  is  still  too  costly  for  general  use,  and  its  descrip- 
tion is  therefore  omitted  at  this  place.  It  may  be  procured  from 
C.  Reichert,  in  Vienna. 
/  If  the  number  of  red  corpuscles  is  known,  the  amount  of  haemo- 
globin contained  in  each,  "  la  valeur  globulaire  "  of  Lepine,  can  be 
readily  determined,  and  is  a  point  of  considerable  importance  in 
differential  diagnosis.  This  determination  is  a  simple  matter,  as  it 
is  only  necessary  to  divide  the  percentage  of  haemoglobin  by  that  of 
the  red  corpuscles.  Supposing  the  amount  of  haemoglobin  to  have 
been  50  j>cr  cent.,  and  the  number  of  red  corpuscles  4,000,000  per 
cubic  millimeter — /.  e.y  80  per  cent,  of  the  normal  (5,000,000) — ^the 
color  indcjc  would  be  50  divided  by  80,  or  0.62. 

Under  strictly  normal  conditions  the  color  index  is  equivalent 

*  Miescher,  Correspbl.  f.  Schweiz.  Aerzte,  1893,  No.  23. 
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to  1.  Lower  values  are  especially  seen  in  clilorosis,  in  which  it  may 
diminish  to  0.3  and  even  loner,  but  arc  also  common  in  the  secondary 
anaemias.  Higher  valuer,  on  the  other  liand,  arc  practically  only 
ob5er\'ed  in  jternicious  autemia,  aud  are  hence  always  suspicious. 

EsUmation  of  HKmoglobim  with  Qowers'  HKmogloUnometer. — 
Gowers'  htemoglobinometer  is  less  costly  than  that  of  Fleischl, 
and  yields  results  which  compare  favorably  with  those  obtained  with 
that  iustrument.     The  apparatus  (Fig.  5)  consists  of  a  closed  tube 

Fio.  6. 


^ 


Oower'g  hffimogloblnometet. 

(D),  containing  a  solution  of  picrocarniin-glycerin,  the  color  of 
which  corresponds  to  a  1  [ht  cent,  solution  of  normal  bloixl ;  a  simi- 
lar tube  (C),  about  1 1  cm.  in  height,  i)rovidtHl  with  an  ascending 
scale  of  134  divisions,  each  corresponding  to  20  chmm.:  a  capillary 
pipette  (B),  marked  at  20  chmm.;  a  gtiardtd  lancet  (F);  a  drop- 
ping-bottlc  with  rubber  top  (A),  and  a  small  stand  (£)). 

In  order  to  estimate  the  relative  amount  of  hicmt^lobin  in  a  given 
case,  the  tip  of  a  finger,  or  the  lobe  of  the  oar,  \a  freely  punctured, 
after  having  been  cleanse<l  as  duscrilHti  abi>vc,  and  the  ]iiiN-tte  filled 
with  blood  to  the  20  cbnini,  mark.  Any  trace  of  blood  that  may 
adhere  to  the  onter  surface  of  the  pipette  is  carefully  \vi|>c<l  off;  the 
contents  are  mixed  at  once  with  a  icw  drops  of  distilled  water, 
previously  placed  in  the  graduate*!  tube.  In  order  to  make  the 
possible  error  incurred  as  small  as  popsible,  care  should  lie  ha(! 
to  remove  completely  ever}'  trace  of  blcHxl  from  the  interior  of 
the  pipette  by  refilling  it  with  d!stille<l  water  and  binning  the 
contents  into  the  graduated  tube.  The  two  tubes  are  then  hold 
side  by  side,  directly  against  the  light  or  against  a  sheet  of  white 
paper,  when  water  is  adde<l  drop  by  drop  until  the  shade  of  color 
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h  the  same  in  the  two.  The  division  on  the  scale  ultimatelj 
reached  will  express  the  relative  jwrt^ntage  of  luemc^lobin. 

The  method  of  estimating  the  amount  uf  hiemoglobin  from  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  blood  liaa  been  described  on  page  11. 

Estimatioii  of  Blood-iron  with  Jolles'  Femnnetor. — The  idea  of  esti- 
mating tlic  hffinioghibin  from  tiie  blood-iron,  as  siif^ested  by  Jolles, 
has  untbrtnnately  not  proved  jtmctical,  an  constaDt  relations  do  not 
exist  between  tlie  two  bodies.  This  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  only  a 
portion  of  the  iron  occurs  in  the  form  of  hienif^lobin.  His  method 
of  estimating  the  total  amount  of  iron  in  the  blood  deserves  consid- 
eration, nevertheless,  as  it  may  prove  of  practical  value  in  clinical 
work. 

The  principle  of  the  methtxl  is  the  following :  a  small  amount 
of  blood  is  incinerated,  and  the  remaining  red  oxide  of  iron  brought 


into  solution  with  a  little  moniioid  potassium  sulphate.  Tn  this  so- 
hition  the  iron  is  then  estimated  culorimctrically  by  means  of  a  spe- 
cial apitamtun — the  ferronioter.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  accom- 
panying illustration  (Fig.  (i),  this  con.«ipts  of  two  ghiss  tubes,  Cand 
C,  which  are  of  tlie  same  diiimrtcr  throughout,  and  closed  at  the 
bottom  with  small  plass  plates,  held  in  position  by  means  of  screws, 
as  in  the  polorimetric  tubes.  Tulx'  t'is  of  15  c.c.  caixicitj',  while 
tube  (/  is  a  little  longer  and  holds  about  16  c.c.  Both  arc  gradu- 
ated in  half  cubic  centimeters.     TuIh;  C  is  provided  with  an  over- 
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flow  tube  Dear  the  bottom,  which  carries  a  stopcock.  Both  are  fitted 
into  the  perforated  metallic  plate  J),  and  are  surrounded  by  a  cas- 
ing, so  as  to  exclude  light  from  the  sides.  Below  the  plate  is  a 
plaster-of-Paris  reflector,  which  can  be  turned  with  the  screws  A" 
and  IC.  Tube  C  receives  the  iron  solution,  obtained  from  the 
blood,  and  is  closed  with  an  accurately  fitting  glass  disk,  while  in 
C^  is  placed  the  iron  solution  used  for  comparison.  This  is  allowed 
to  flow  away  through  the  overflow  tube  (//)  drop  by  drop  until  the 
color  in  the  two  tubes  is  the  same.     But  as  the  color  iu  C,  owing 


to  the  nienisous  which  U  formed,  would  be  less  shar^ily  defined  than 
in  0,  the  tube  O  is  furnished  with  a  cylindrical  float  of  aluminum, 
which  is  closed  above  and  Ixdow  with  ghiss  disks.  This  float  dis- 
lodges aWut  1  C.C.  of  fluid,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  tube  C  is 
a  little  longer  than  tul>e  C 

A  capillary  pipette  and  the  necessary  additional  apparatus,  as  well 
as  reagents,  accompany  the  instrument,  which  is  made  by  Reichert, 
of  Vienna. 

Method. — la  order  to  procure  the  necessarj'  amount  of  blood, 
viz.,  0.05  c.c,  which  is  obtained  by  simple  puncture  of  a  finger  or  the 
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ear,  JoUes  recommends  that  the  capillary  tube  be  first  filled  beyond 
the  mark,  and  to  close  the  pinchcock  on  the  rubber  tube  at  once. 
The  excess  of  blocnl  is  then  allowed  to  flow  from  the  tube,  and  the 
tip  is  carefully  wiped  with  filter-|>a[x?r.  The  0.05  c.c.  is  placed  in 
a  platinum  cnicible,  any  traces  that  may  remain  adherent  to  the 
tube  being  washed  out  with  a  little  distilled  water.* 

The  blood  is  now  evaporated  to  drj-ness  over  a  plate  of  asbestos, 
at  first  with  a  small  flame.  The  crucible  is  then  placed  on  a  pipe- 
stem  triangle,  and  the  residue  carefully  incinerated.  One  of  the 
accompanying  powders,  containing  0.1  gramme  of  monacid  ])otassium 
sulphate  is  now  added.  The  mixture  is  cautiously  heated  with 
a  small  flame  imtil  the  powder  begins  to  liquefy,  when  stronger 
heat  is  applied  and  the  mass  congeals.  This  step  is  completed  in 
one  or  two  minutes.  On  cooling,  the  material  is  washed  into  the 
cylinder  C,  through  a  small  funnel  with  the  aid  of  a  little  hot  dis- 
tilled water,  and  diluted  to  the  mark  10.  The  tube  O  is  charged 
with  1  c.c.  of  the  comparison-solution,  and  likewise  filled  to  the 
mark  10  with  hot  distilled  water.  This  solution  contains  0.0005 
gramme  of  iron  and  0.1  gramme  of  monacid  potassium  sulphate,  in 
every  cubic  centimeter. 

To  each  cylinder  arc  then  added  1  c.c.  of  hydrochloric  acid  (1:3) 
and  4  c.c.  of  a  solution  of  ammonium  sulphocyanide  (7.5  grammes  pro 
liter).  The  tube  ('  is  now  closed  with  the  glass  disk,  care  being 
taken  to  exclude  bubbles  of  air,  when  the  mixture  is  thoroughly 
shaken  and  the  tube  fixed  in  the  metallic  plate.  Tube  C*  is  likewise 
closed  with  a  glass  disk ;  its  contents  are  well  agitatt»d,  the  disk  is 
removed  and  replaced  by  the  carefully  dried  float.  This  should  be 
placed  u|)on  the  fluid  slowly  and  with  a  screw^ing  motion,  so  as  to 
exclude  bubbles  of  air.  After  this  tube  has  also  been  placed  in 
position  the  reflector  is  adjust<Hl,  and  so  much  of  the  comparison- 
solution  allowed  to  esca|)e  as  to  make  the  color  in  the  two  tubes  the 
same.  O  is  then  removed  from  its  base  and  the  reading  taken.  In 
the  table  below^  the  corresponding  amount  of  iron  in  1000  c.c.  of 
blood  may  be  directly  read  off*.  Should  it  be  desired  to  obtain  the 
percentage  by  weight,  the  si>ecific  gravity  of  the  blood  should  first  be 
ascertained,  and  the  necessary  calculation  made  according  to  the 

equation  D:  T^: :  100  :  a-,  and  x=—  '-  -  ,    in  which  D  represents 

the  specific  gravity,  and  T"  the  percentage  by  volume.  The  resulting 
differences,  however,  are  so  small  that  they  may  be  neglected,  and 
for  practical  purposes  it  will  be  sufficient  to  assume  a  specific  gravity 
of  1.050,  and  to  read  off*  the  percentage  by  weight  directly.  To 
this  end,  the  second  column  in  the  table  has  been  constnicted. 

>  The  ])ipotte  should  always  be  cleansed  immediately  after  use.  It  is  best  washed 
out  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  1 10  per  cent.),  then  with  dilute  sodium  hydrate  solution 
(5  per  cent),  and  finally  with  alcohol  and  ether. 
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Table  to  ascertain  the  Amount  of  Iron  in  1000  c.c.  of 
Blood,  and  the  Percentage  by  Weight,  from  the 
Number  of  c.c.  of  the  Comparison-solution  used. 


c.c.  of  comparison- 

Iron  in  1000  c.c. 

Iron-perccnla 

■olution  used. 

of  blood. 

by  weight. 

15.0 

1.000 

0.0952 

14.5 

0.967 

0.0920 

14.0 

0.933 

0.0889 

13.5 

0.900 

0.0857 

13.0 

0.867 

0.0825 

12.6 

0.833 

0.0794 

12.0 

0.800 

0.0762 

11.5 

0.767 

0.0730 

11.0 

0.733 

0.0698 

10.5 

0.700 

00666 

10.0 

0.667 

0.0635 

9.5 

0.633 

0.0603 

9.0 

0.600 

0.0571 

8.5 

0.567 

0.0540 

8.0 

0.533 

0.0508 

7.5 

0.500 

0.0475 

7.0 

0.4C7 

0.0444 

6.5 

0.433 

0.0412 

6.0 

0.400 

0.0381 

5.5 

0.366 

0.0349 

5.0 

0.333 

0.0317 

4.5 

0.300 

0.0285 

4.0 

0.266 

0.0254 

3.5 

0.233 

0.0222 

3.0 

0.200 

0.0191 

2.5 

0.166 

0.0158 

2.0 

0.133 

0.0127 

1.5 

0.100 

0.0095 

1.0 

0.067 

0.0063 

Some  of  the  results  which  have  thus  far  been  obtiiined  are  given 
in  the  following  table  : 

Iron  in  100  c.c.  of  blood 
by  weight. 

Normal 0.0413-0.0559 

Chlorosis 0.0203 

Diabetes  (severe)      0.0292 

Carcinoma  of  uterus  after  hemorrhage 0.0152 

Secondary  anaemia 0.0177 

Jellineck,  who  has  made  a  careful  com]>arative  study  of  the  blood 
with  Jolles'  instrument  and  v.  Fleischl's  lijemometer,  arrived  at  some 
very  interesting  conclusions.  In  diabetes  he  thus  found  that  the 
amount  of  iron  steadily  diminishes,  although  the  Iwemoglobinometer 
gives  higher  readings.  In  a  case  of  malaria  the  iron  remained  con- 
stant before  and  after  the  chill,  while  with  v.  Fleischl's  instniment 
variable  results  were  obtained.  In  two  cases  of  leucocvtosis  the 
ferrometer  gave  low  readings,  and  in  eight  cases  of  secondary  anaemia 
the  haemometer  gave  much  higher  values  than  the  ferrometer. 

In  a  series  of  ca.ses  Jolles  also  examined  into  the  presence  of  iron 
in  the  serum,  by  centrifugating  a  given  volume  of  blood  mixed  with 


] 
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an  0.8  per  cent,  salt  solution,  aud  found  that  in  health  the  serum 
contains  no  iron.  In  three  cases  of  chlorosis,  in  one  case  of  leukse- 
niia,  in  one  of  neoplasm,  aud  one  of  interstitial  nephritis,  negative 
results  were  likewise  reached.  In  two  cases  of  severe  diabetes,  on 
the  other  hand,  notable  quantities  were  found. 

More  recently  JoUes  has  modiiied  his  ferrometer  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  comparison  of  the  sulphoi^yanide  solution,  obtained  from  the 
blood,  is  made  with  the  colored  wedge  of  Fleischl's  haemometer. 
The  new  instrument  he  terms  the  clinical  ferrometei',  and,  as  made 
bv  Reichert  in  Vienna,  it  can  readily  be  transformed  into  the 
hffimomcter  proper.  Full  direc^tions  accompany  the  apparatus.  The 
results  are  expressed  in  relative  terms,  the  figures  100  on  the  scale 
corresponding  to  0.0425  per  a^nt.  by  weight  of  iron.  Some  of  the 
results  which  have  Ix^n  obtained  with  this  instniment  are  given 
below,  together  with  the  corresponding  figures  indicating  the  amount 
of  hajmoglobin. 

Forromcter  HoMiiometer 

number.  number. 

Normal 103.0  100 

Normal 92.(5  105 

Normal 95.5  100 

Normal 110.0  105 

Normal 83.8  92 

Chlorosis      32.1-08.2  30-65 

Simple  unaeiiiia 33.2-74.7  15-40 

Icterus 55.0  80 

I^ukfemia 40.7  32 

Leukiemia 38.6  35 

Pseudoleuka-mia 77.24  75-80 

Severe  diabetes 78.7  30 

Severe  diabetes 91.4  35-40 

Parenchymatous  nephritis 51.7  50 

These  figures  at  once  ilhistratc*  the  lack  of  relation  which  exists 
between  the  amount  of  haemoglobin  and  that  of  the  blood-iron  as  a 
whole. 


LiTERATURK.— A.  JoUos,  "  Forromt'ttT,"  Dtutsch.  mod.  Woch.,  1897,  No.  10;  Ibid., 


Iterllin  klin.  Woch..  Ife9t»,  No.  44,  p.  f)65. 


Hsemoglobinsemia. — The  tenn  hajmoglobinsemia  has  been  applied 
to  a  condition  in  which  the  hiemoglobin  is  dissolved  out  from  the  red 
corpuscles,  and,  appearing  in  the  plasma  as  such,  leads  at  first  to  a 
verv  decided  elioluria  and  in  extreme  cases  to  luemoglobinuria. 

Various  poisons,  such  as  potassium  chlorate,  carbolic  acid,  pyro- 
gallic  acid,  naphtol,  arsenic,  sulphide  of  antimony,  hydrochloric 
acid,  sulphuric  acid,  antifebrin,  antipyrin,  phenacetin,  sulphonal, 
tincture  of  iodine,  when  given  hypodermically,  or  even  internally  in 
sufficiently  large  doses,  will  rail'  forth  a  hiemoglobina?mia  which  is 
followed  by  hsemoglobinuria. 


I 
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Fresh  morels  also  contain  a  poison  which  is  capable  of  producing 
an  intense  hsemoglobinuria,  and  which  may  be  extracted  with  hot 
water. 

In  acute  and  chronic  infectious  diseases  of  a  severe  type,  sucli  as 
scarlatina,  typhoid  fever,  intermittent  fever,  icterus  gravis,  syphilis, 
as  also  in  diseases  depending  upon  a  hemorrhagic  diathesis,  such  as 
variola  hemorrhagica,  scurvy,  as  also  following  insolation,  extensive 
burns,  and  frostbite,  hsemoglobinsemia,  leading  to  haemoglobinuria,  is 
not  infrequently  observed. 

An  epidemic  hsemoglobinuria  of  the  newly  bom  and  a  paroxysmal 
or  intermittent  ha5mogl()binuria,  both  of  unknown  origin,  have  like- 
wise been  descril)ed. 

In  a  case  of  Ravnaud's  discjase  which  I  had  occasion  to  obser\'e  in 
the  clinic  of  Dr.  H.  M.  Thomas,  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  i 

hffimoglobinuria  at  times  followed  epileptiform  seizures.  I 

Hffimoglobinajmia  followed  by  haemoglobinuria  is  finally  6bser\'ed  ' 

after  transfusion  of  the  blood  of  one  mammal  into  the  circulation  of 
another. 

In  some  cases,  and  particularly  in  those  following  poisoning  with 
chlorates,  etc.,  the  hflemoglobinaemia  ultimately  leads  to  a  well-pro- 
nounced methaemoglobinaemia  (see  below). 

A  haemoglobiniemia,  aside  from  the  urinary  examination,  may  be 
readily  recognized  by  a  sj)ectroscopic  examination  of  the  serum,  when 
the  two  bands  of  absorption  of  oxyhajnioglobin  will  be  observed. 

A  very  simple  method  which  may  be  em])loyed  for  the  same  pur- 
pose is  the  following :  a  small  amount  of  blood  is  drawn  from  the 
patient  by  means  of  cupping-glasses  and  immoiliately  placed  on  ice, 
wh.Te  it  is  allowed  to  remain  for  from  twenty  to  twenty-four  hours. 
At  the  expiration  of  this  time  the  clot  will  have  shnink,  floating, .if 
the  blood  is  normal,  in  the  clear,  straw-colored  serum,  while  a 
Ixiiiutiful  nibv-reil  color  is  obtained  in  cjises  of  hromoglobiniemia. 
If  some  of  tliis  serum  is  then  heated  to  a  tem|)erature  of  from  70° 
to  80^  C,  the  coagulum  in  the  presence  of  haimoglobin  will  present 
a  more  or  less  deep-brown  color. 

LiTKRATURE.— Ponfick,  Verhancll.  d.  Con^.  f.    inn.    Mod..    188.3,  vol.  ii.  p,  2a5. 

Stadehiuinn,   Arch.  f.   cxp.    Path.  u.    Pharmakol.,    1882,  vol.   xv.  p.  337,  and   1884, 

vol.    xvi.   pp.  118  and   -i-il.     Afanassicw,  Zeit.    f    klin.   Med.,    1883,  vol.  vi.  p.  281. 
V.  Jaksch,   Verhandl.  d.  Cong.  f.  inn.  Med.,  1891,  vol.  x.  p.  3.^>3, 

Carbon  Monoxide  Haemoglobin. — In  cases  of  coal-gas  ])oisoning 
the  bhxxl,  both  of  arteries  and  veins,  pres(»nts  a  bright  cherr}'-reil 
color,  owing  to  the  presence  of  carbon  monoxide  haimoglobin. 

Such  blocxl,  when  pro|K»rly  diluted,  like  oxvhaemoglobin,  shows  two 
bands  of  absorption  1x4 ween  I)  and  E  (Fig.  8),  which  are  nearer  tho 
violet  end  of  the  spectrum,  however,  and  may  readily  1h^  distinguished 
from  those  referable  to  oxy haemoglobin  by  the  addition  of  a  reducing 
agent.     This  will  not  affect  the  spectrum  of  carbon  monoxide  hsemo- 
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globin,  while  that  of  oxyhaemoglobin  is  transformed  into  the  spectrum 
of  reduced  haemoglobin. 

For  medico-legal  purjwses  a  number  of  additional  tests  have  been 
devised,  among  which  that  suggested  by  Hoppe-Seyler  is  one  of  the 
simplest  and  at  the  same  time  most  reliable.  The  blood  is  treated 
with  double  its  volume  of  a  solution  of  sodium  hydrate  (sp.  gr. 
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Spectrum  of  carbon  mon(»xide  liH^raoglobin.    (v.  Jaksch.) 


1.3).  Normal  blood  is  thus  changed  into  a  dirty-brownish  mass, 
which  exhibits  a  trace  of  green  when  spread  upon  a  porcelain  plate, 
while  carbon  monoxide  blood  vields  a  beautiful  red  under  the  same 
conditions. 

Nitric  Oxide  Hsemoglobin. — The  blood  in  cases  of  poisoning 
with  nitric  oxide,  owing  to  the  presence  of  nitric  oxide  haemoglobin, 
yields  a  spectnmi  which  is  similar  to  that  of  carbon  monoxide  haemo- 
globin ;  the  bands,  however,  are  less  sharj>ly  defined  and  paler  than 
those  of  the  latter,  and,  like  these,  do  not  disapi>ear  on  the  addition 
of  a  reducing  substance. 

Hydrogen  Sulphide  Haemoglobin  (Methaemoglobin  Sulphide). 

— In  cases  of  poisoning  with  hydrogen  sulphide  no  definite  changes 
can  be  discovered  in  the  blood  ujwn  s|)ectroscopic  examination, 
although  HopjKJ-iSeyler  has  shown  that  hajmoglobin  may  enter  into 
combination  with  this  gas.  It  is  stated,  however,  that  in  such  cases 
the  blood  becomes  dark  and  of  a  dull-greenish  tint,  and  that  the 
distinction  l)etween  arterial  and  venous  blo<xl  is  lost. 

Carbon  Dioxide  Haemoglobin. — With  carbon  dioxide,  as  men- 
tioned above,  ha?moglobin  is  also  thought  to  enter  into  combination, 
the  spectrum  being  similar  to  that  of  rcHliiced  haemoglobin.  The 
latter,  in  fact,  is  forme<l  artificially  when  carbon  dioxide  is  juissed 
through  a  solution  of  oyxhaemoglobin.  If  this  j)rocess  is  carried 
further,  the  ha>moglol)in  is  decomposcKl  and  a  precipitate  of  globulin 
thrown  down  ;  an  absorption-band  is  then  obtiiinwl  which  is  similar 
to  that  resulting  when  haemoglobin  is  decomposed  with  acids  (see  l)e- 
low).  The  question  has  hence  arisen  whether  the  so-(»jilkKi  cjirbon 
dioxide  haemoglobin  spectrum  is  not  in  reality  referable  to  carlxm 
monoxide  hjemo(»hromogen,  the  hfemochromogen,  according  to  Hoj)]>e- 
St^yler,  being  the  colored  portion  of  the  luemoglobin  and  its  com- 
pounds with  gases. 
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Of  the  blood-changes  occurring  in  cases  of  poisoning  with  hydro* 
cyanic  acid  and  acetylene,  but  little  is  known^  and  the  reader  is 
referred  to  works  on  toxicology  for  their  consideration. 

Hsematm. — If  hBemoglobin  in  aqueous  solution  is  heated  to  a 
temperature  of  from  60°  to  70°  C,  it  is  decomposed  into  an  albu- 
minous body,  belonging  to  the  class  of  globulins,  and  hsematin.  The 
same  result  also  is  reached  by  treating  the  aqueous  solution  with 
acids,  alkalies,  or  the  salts  of  various  heavy  metals. 

Haematin  is  an  amorphous,  blackish-brown  or  bluish-black  sub- 
stance which  is  frequently  encountered  in  old  transudates,  in  the 
stools  after  hemorrhages,  and  afl«r  meals  consisting  largely  of  red 
nieat^.  It  is  said  to  occur  in  the  urine  in  cases  of  poisoning  with 
arsenic,  and  in  the  blood  of  animals  poisoned  with  nitrobenzol  its 
presence  can  likewise  be  demonstrated  with  the  spectroscope. 


Fig.  9. 
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Spectnun  of  hscmatin  in  alkaline  solution,    (v.  Jaksch.) 

In  acid  solutions  it  shows  a  well-defined  spectral  band  between 
Cand  D  (Fig.  11).  Between  i)and  Fa  sec^ond  band  is  seen,  which 
is  much  wider  but  less  sharply  defined  than  the  first,  and  may  be 
resolved  into  two  l^ands  by  dilution,  one  betwt»en  b  and  F,  near  F, 
and  another  between  I)  and  E,  near  F;  a  faint  fourth  band  may 
also  be  seen  between  D  and  £,  near  1),  As  a  rule  only  the  two 
bands  between  D  and  F  are  visible. 


Fig.  10. 
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Spectrum  of  reduced  hacmatin.     (v.  Jaksth.) 

In  alkaline  solutions  it  ."^hows  but  one  broad  band,  the  greater 
portion  of  which  lies  between  C  and  D,  extending  slightly  beyond 

If  an  alkaline  solution  of  liapmatin  is  treated  with  a  reducing 
substance,  reduced  haematin  results,  which  gives  rise  to  two  bands 
of  absorption  between  D  and  F  (Fig.  10). 
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HaeinJTl. — Hsematin  readily  combines  with  one  molecule  of  hy- 
drochloric acid  to  form  haemin.  This  substance  crystallizes  in  light- 
or  dark-brown  rhombic  plates  or  columns,  which  are  highly  charac- 
teristic (Plate  I.,  1).  They  bear  the  name  of  their  discoverer, 
Teichmann.  The  size  of  these  crystals  varies  with  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  produced,  the  largest  specimens  being  met  with 
when  the  glacial  acetic  acid  (see  below)  is  allowed  to  evajwrate  as 
slowly  as  possible.  Specimens  measuring  from  15  //  to  18  /i  in 
length  may  then  be  seen.  Smaller  crystals  will  be  present  at  the 
same  time,  occurring  either  singly  or  in  the  form  of  sttirs,  rosettes, 
and  crosses. 

As  these  crystals  may  be  obtained  from  mere  traces  of  blood,  their 
formation  must  be  regarded  as  conclusive  evidence  in  medico-legal 
examinations.  Lewin  and  Rosenstein  have  pointed  out,  however, 
that  under  certain  conditions  a  negative  result  may  be  reached,  even 
if  the  coloring-matter  is  derived  from  the  blood.  This  is  the  case 
especially  when  the  haemoglobin  has  been  transformed  into  htemo- 
chromogen  or  haematopoqAyrin,  or  when  substances  have  been  mixed 
with  the  blood  which  are  either  caj>able  of  altering  its  general  com- 
position or  which,  through  their  mere  presence,  interfere  with  the 
reaction.  Such  substances  are  certain  salts  of  iron  (rust),  lead,  mer- 
cury, and  silver ;  further,  lime,  animal  charcoal,  and  sand,  when 
intimately  mixed  with  the  blood.  In  medico-legal  cases  a  spectro- 
scopic examination  should  hence  also  be  made  whenever  the  hseniin 
reaction  is  not  obtaineil. 

Method. — A  small  drop  of  normal  salt-solution  is  carefully 
evaporated  on  a  slide,  when  a  few  j)articles  of  the  suspected  material, 
powdered  or  teased  as  finely  as  possible,  are  ])lace<l  upon  the  delicate 
layer  of  cr}'stallized  salt.  The  j)rej)aration  is  covered  with  a  cover- 
glass,  and  glacial  acetic  acid  allowed  to  just  fill  the  space  between  the 
two  glasses.  The  specimen  is  then  carefully  heated  (three-quarters 
to  one  minute)  until  bubbles  of  gas  begin  to  form  beneath  the  cover. 
WHiile  evaporation  is  being  continued  glacial  acetic  acid  is  further 
added,  drop  by  drop  from  the  edge  of  the  sli]>,  until  a  faint  nxldish- 
brown  tint  appears.  As  soon  as  this  point  is  reached,  the  last  traces 
of  the  acid  are  allowed  to  evaporate,  the  specimen  being  held  at  a 
greater  distance  from  the  flame.  A  drop  of  glycerin  is  finally  added, 
when  the  preparation  may  be  examined  under  the  microscope,  atten- 
tion being  directed  especially  to  r^ldish-brown  streaks  or  specks, 
which,  in  the  presence  of  bloo<l,  can  usually  be  made  out  with  the 
naked  eye. 

Methsemoglobin. — Methsemoglobin  is  a  pigment  closely  related  to 
oxy haemoglobin,  and  is  frequently  encountered  in  hemorrhagic  transu- 
dates, cvstic  fluids,  and  in  the  urine  in  cases  of  haematuria  and  haemo- 
globinuria.  In  the  circulating  blood  methaemoglobin  is  found  after 
the  ingestion  of  large  quantities  of  potassium  chlorate,  notably  so  in 


PLATE    I. 


FIG.  1, 


Crystals  of  Hsemin.    (Highly  magnified.) 


FIG.  2. 
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Crystals  of  Hasmatoidin  from  an  Acholic  Stool. 

(v.  Jaksch.) 
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children,  as  also  after  the  inhalation  of  nitrite  of  amy],  the  use  of 
kairin,  thallin,  hjdrochiuon,  pjrocatechin,  iodine,  bromine,  turpen- 
tine, ether,  perosmic  acid,  permanganate  of  potassium,  and  antifebrin 
(see  Hsemoglobinsmia). 
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Speetmm  of  methcmoglobin  in  acid  and  neutral  lolntiona.    (v.  Jakbch.) 

The  spectrum  of  an  aqueous  or  slightly  acidified  solution  of  methae- 
moglobin  (Fig.  11)  closely  resembles  that  of  an  acid  solution  of 
haematin,  but  differs  from  this  in  the  ease  with  which  it  is  trans- 
formed into  that  of  haemoglobin  when  an  alkali  and  a  reducing 
substance  are  added.  The  spectrum  of  haematin  under  tlie  same 
conditions  is  transformed  into  that  of  an  alkaline  solution  of  haemo- 
chromogen.  In  alkaline  solutions,  on  the  other  liand,  two  bands 
of  absorption  are  observed,  which  are  similar  to  those  of  oxy- 
hiemoglobin,  but  differ  from  these  in  the  fact  that  the  bund  nearer 
Ey  ^y  is  more  pronounced  than  the  one  at  D,  a.  A  third,  but 
very  faint^  band  may  further  be  observed  between  O  and  I), 
near  I). 

Hsematoidin. — Small  amorphous  particles  of  an  orange  or  ruby- 
red  color,  or  crystals  belonging  to  the  rhombic  system  (Plate  I., 
Fig.  2),  occurring  either  singly  or  in  groups,  are  frequently  met 
with  in  the  sputum,  the  urine,  and  the  feces,  as  well  as  iu  old 
extravasations  of  blood.  They  were  discovered  by  Virchow,  who 
applied  the  term  haematoidin  to  this  particular  pigment,  the 
heemic  origin  of  which  is  undoubted.  It  is  supposedly  identical 
with  bilirubin. 


Fig.  12. 
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Spectrum  of  h»matoporph3rrln  in  alkaline  solution. 


Hsematoporphyrin. — Haematoporphyrin  is  likewise  a  derivative 
of  hiematin,  and,  according  to  Nencki  and  Sieber,  isomeric  with 
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bilirubin.  In  dilute  soliitioa  with  sodium  carbouate  it  shows  four 
bands  of  absorption,  one  between  C  and  />,  a  second  one,  broader 
than  the  first,  about  D,  especially  marked  between  Z>  and  II,  a  third 
one,  not  so  broad  and  less  uharply  defined  between  D  and  E,  and  a 
fourth  one,  broad  and  dark,  betweea  b  and  J*"  (Fig.  12). 

The  clinical  significance  of  this  body,  which  also  appears  in  the 
urine,  as  well  as  the  causes  giving  rise  to  its  formation,  are  as  yet 
unknown  (see  Hjemat^porphyrinuria).  It  has  been  found  post 
mortem  in  the  blood,  in  a  case  of  sulpbonal  poisoning,  by  A.  E. 
Taylor  and  J.  Sailer.' 

While  it  is  usually  possible,  as  pointed  out  above,  to  reci^;nize 
definitely  the  prest-nce  of  blood  by  the  hsemin  test,  recourse  should 
always  be  had  to  a  spectroscopic  examination  whenever  the  exact 
nature  of  the  pigment  under  consideration  is  to  be  determined. 

The  Spectroscope. — The  spectroscope  (Fig.  13)  essentially  con- 
sists of  a  tube  (A),  provided  with  a  slit  at  its  distal  end,  which  may 


■  BpectrnBCiipo.    (Keibsver ) 

bo  narniwtxl  or  widened,  and  a  collecting-lens  at  its  proximal  end. 
Through  the  latter,  rays  of  .innlight  or  of  artificial  light  are  thrown 
u])on  a  priRim  (P),  where  they  are  decomposed  into  a  colored  spec- 
trum,  which  is  viewed  through    an    astronomical    telescope    (B). 
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Through  a  third  tube  (C)  a  fine  scale,  illuminated  by  artificial  light, 
is  reflected  by  the  prism  to  the  eye  of  the  observer,  appearing  im- 
mediately above  the  colored  spectrum.  The  left  of  this  is  red, 
passing  into  yellow,  this  into  green,  then  into  blue,  indigo,  and  finally 
into  violet,  which  occupies  the  right  end.  These  colors,  however, 
are  not  continuous,  but  are  interrupted  by  a  large  number  of  verti- 
cally placed  dark  lines,  named  after  Frauenhofer.  The  most  marked 
of  thef^e  are  designated  by  the  letters  j4,  a,  B,  (?,  Z>,  Ey  6,  Fj  (?, 
and  //.  Of  these,  A  is  found  at  the  left  end  and  B  in  the  middle 
of  the  red  portion  of  the  spectrum,  C  at  the  boundary  of  the  red  and 
the  orange,  D  in  the  yellow,  E  in  the  green,  F  in  the  blue,  G  in  the 
indigo,  and  H  in  the  violet  portion  ;  a  is  situated  in  the  red  between 

Fig.  14. 


Browning's  spectroscope.    (Zeiss.) 

A  and  By  nearer  Aj  and  b  in  the  green  between  E  and  F,  nearer 
E  (see  Fig.  2). 

If  now  a  colored  medium  is  placed  Ix'tween  the  slit  and  the  light, 
not  all  the  rays  of  colored  light  reach  the  eye,  but  some  l>econie  ab- 
sorbed. In  the  case  of  the  bh>od,  for  example,  it  may  thus  Xnt  scnju 
that  a  portion  of  the  yellow  and  a  portion  of  the  rerl  rays  are  al>- 
sorbed,  a  spectrum  of  thi.s  kind  Ix'ing  .spr»ken  of  as  an  al>s^>rption- 
spectrum. 

For  clinical  puqioses  varion.s  instruments,  moiJification.s  of  the  one 
described,  have  been  devised,  among  which  those  of  I>r?s*.^o,  of 
Heidi'lberg,  Zei-ss,  of  Jena  (Fig.  14),  and  IIotTman,  of  Paris,  as  well 
as  Hering's  lensless  speetrr>sc*»j)e,  and  Ilenocque's  in.^trument,  arc 
quite  ser\'iceable. 

THE  PROTEIDS  OF  THE  BLOOD. 

In  considering  the  proteids  of  the  bUxxI  from  a  clinical  pr/int  of 
view,  it  is  neoessan-  to  distinguish  between  an  incrr^se  and  a  dimi- 
nution in  their  normal  am4'>unt.  constituting  the  cr^nditions  of  Infffer- 
nlh^fminomjf  and  htipalhuminty^iit,  respectively.  As  may  1^:  exj^-r.-te^J, 
the  former  is  met  with  whenever  water  Ls  more  rapidly  withdrawn 
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from  the  system  than  it  can  be  supplied,  and  is  henoe  observed  in 
cases  of  cholera,  acute  diarrhcea,  following  the  use  of  purgatives,  etc. 
This  increase  in  the  amount  of  proteids  is  only  a  relative  increase, 
however.  The  occurrence  of  an  absolute  increase  has  not  been 
satisfactorily  demonstrated.  An  absolute  hypalbuminosis,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  observed  following  a  direct  loss  of  proteids  from 
the  blood,  as  in  hemorrhage,  dysenterj',  albuminuria  of  high  d^ree, 
the  formation  of  large  collections  of  pus,  etc.  This  is  generally 
associated  with  a  relative  increase  in  the  amount  of  water — i.  e.,  a 
hydnemia — which  is  particularly  noticeable  after  hemorrhages,  and 
referable  to  a  diminished  secretion  and  excretion  of  water,  as  well 
as  to  a  direct  absorption  from  the  tissues. 

The  term  hyperinosis  has  l)een  applied  to  a  condition  in  which  the 
amount  of  fibrin  is  increased.  This  is  said  to  occur  in  various 
inflammatory  diseases,  such  as  pneumonia,  pleurisy,  acute  articular 
rheumatism,  and  erysijxjlas,  while  a  diminished  amount  of  fibrin, 
hypinosui,  has  been  observed  in  malaria,  nephritis,  pyaemia,  and  per- 
nicious anaemia. 

In  order  to  determine  the  amount  of  fibrin,  30  to  40  c.c.  of  blood, 
obtained  by  means  of  cupping-glasses,  are  placed  in  a  previously 
weighed  beaker,  fitted  with  an  India-rubber  cap,  through  the  centre 
of  which  passes  a  pit'ce  of  whalebone,  firmly  fixed.  The  blood  is 
defibrinated  by  beating  with  the  whalebone,  when  the  beaker  with 
its  contents  is  weighed,  the  difference  indicating  the  weight  of  the 
blood.  The  beaker  is  then  filled  with  water  and  the  mixture  again 
beaten.  The  fibrin  is  allowed  to  settle  and  after  being  washed 
with  normal  salt-solution  filtered  through  a  filter  of  kno^vn  weight. 
It  is  further  washed  with  normal  salt  solution  until  free  from  color- 
ing-matter, then  boiled  in  alcohol  to  dissolve  out  the  fat,  cholesterin, 
and  lecithin,  dried  at  110°  to  120°  C,  and  on  cooling  weighed  over 
sulphuric  acid. 

In  leukaemic  blood  v.  Jaksch  *  was  able  to  demonstrate  peptones 
in  considerable  quantities,  and  esfx^cially  so  after  death,  when  the 
amount  progressively  increased  as  diKJomposition  advanced.  Mat- 
thes,'-^  on  the  other  hand,  could  detect  no  true  peptones,  but  found 
that  the  blood  contained  a  deutero-albumose.  In  one  case  the  serum 
contained  an  abundance  of  nucleo-albumin,  derived  in  all  probability 
from  degenerated  leucocytes. 

More  rcH^ently  alhumosos  have  also  lx»en  found  in  a  case  of  abscess 
of  the  brain  assooiate<l  with  albumosuria.  Freund^  claims  that 
jx^ptones  are  found  in  the  blood  in  cases  of  sarcoma,  while  in  carci- 
noma they  are  absent.    This  statement,  however,  lacks  confirmation. 

Following  the  injection  of  nuclein  and  s|>ermin,  moreover,  albu- 

*  V.  Jaksch,  Zeit.  f.  phvsiol.  Chem.,  vol.  xvi.  p.  243. 

«Matthej<,  Berlin,  klinl  Woch.,  1H94,  Nos.  23  and  24. 

'  Freuiid  und  Obermayer,  Zeit.  f.  physioI.  Chem..  vol.  xv.  p.  310. 
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mossemia  appears  to  occur  quite  constantly  both  during  the  stage  of 
hypo-  as  well  as  hyperleucocytosis.  After  injections  of  pilocarpin 
albumosuria  is  observed  only  in  association  with  hyjxirleucocytosis. 
In  order  to  test  for  albumoses^  all  other  proteids  should  iirst  be 
removed,  when  a  positive  biuret-rcaction  in  tlie  filtrate  will  indicate 
their  presence  (see  also  Salkowski^s  test). 

Carbohydrates. 

Sugar. — Sugar,  as  indicated  alwve,  is  a  normal  constituent  of  the 
blood,  its  quantity  varying  between  1  and  1.5  pro  mille.  Under 
pathological  conditions  this  amount  may  be  exceeded  by  far,  and 
notably  so  in  diabetes,  in  which  Hoppe-Seyler  found  as  much  as 
9  pro  mille  in  a  given  case. 

In  addition  to  sugar,  a  non-fermentable  reducing  substance  has 
lK»en  encountered  in  the  blood,  which,  according  to  Mayer's  recent 
investigations,  apjxiars  to  be  a  comj)ound  glucuronate.*  The  presence 
of  jecoriu  in  the  blood  still  remains  to  be  proved. 

Large  quantities  of  a  reducing  substance,  the  greater  portion  of 
which  consisted  of  sugar,  have  been  met  with  by  Trinkler  in  carci- 
noma ;  it  was  observed  at  the  same  time  tliat  cjircinoma  of  the  inter- 
nal organs  wus  associated  with  far  greater  amounts  of  sugar  than 
cancerous  disease  of  the  skin  and  the  mucous  membranes.  It  is 
also  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection  that  an  increase  in  the 
degree  of  the  cach.»xia  was  not  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  the 
percentage  of  sugar. 

The  results  reached  by  Trinkler^  apparently  also  l)ear  out  the 
correctness  of  the  conclusions  fonned  by  Fn^und,  who  claimed  tluit 
a  differential  diagnosis  between  carcinoma  and  wirconia,  in  which 
latter  condition  no  incrwise  in  the  amount  of  sugar  was  noted,  cjin 
always  be  effected  upon  the  basis  of  an  examination  of  the  blood 
in  this  directi<m. 

In  the  following  table  the  i)ercentages  found  in  the  different  dis- 
eases investigated  are  given,  from  which  it  is  apparent  that,  next  to 
carcinoma,  the  largest  quantities  of  sugjir  are  met  with  in  the  infec- 
tious diseases  and  the  lowest  figures  in  diseases  of  the  kidneys : 

Avcrftcc.         Minimum.         Maximum. 
Per  cent.  Per  cent.  Pit  cent. 

Carcinoma      0.1819  0.1023  0  3030 

Typhoid  fever 0  0950  0.0875  01022 

Pneumonia 0  0943  0.0813  0.1092 

Dysentery 0.0S38  0.0796  0.0915 

Heart  disease 0.0737  0.0664  0.0897 

Peritonitis         0.0701  0.0450  0.0917 

Tul)erciil()si8      0.0653  0  0450  0.0817 

Syphilis      0.0553  0.0449  0  0748 

Nephritis  and  uraemia     ....  0.0489  0  0321  0.0559 

•  P.  Mayer,  Zeit.  f.  physiol.  Them.,  vol.  xxix.  p  59. 

2  Trinkler,  Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wiss.,  1890,  p.  498.     Freund  and  Ohermayer,  loc.  clt. 
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In  order  to  demonstrate  sugar  in  the  blood,  15  to  30  grammes, 
obtained  by  venesection  or  cupping-glasses,  are  placed  in  an  evapo- 
rating-dish  and  treated  with  an  equal  weight  of  finely  powdered 
sodium  sidphate  and  a  few  drops  of  acetic  acid.  The  mixture  is 
brought  to  the  boiling-jwint  and  passed  through  a  muslin  filter  as 
soon  as  the  coagulimi  has  become  black  and  spong}-,  water  haWng 
previously  been  added  to  the  original  volume.  The  filtrate  is  passed 
through  Swedish  |>aper.  In  the  final  filtrate  the  sugar  is  then  esti- 
mated as  described  elsewhere  (see  Urine). 

Or,  the  blood  is  treat<»d  with  four  or  five  times  its  volume  of 
alcohol  (94  to  96  jxjr  cent.)  slightly  acidified  with  acetic  acid. 
The  mixture  is  allowed  to  stand  for  several  hours,  no  heat  being 
applied.  It  is  then  filtered  and  evaporated  on  a  water-bath  until  all 
the  alcohol  lias  been  driven  off.  Should  any  albumin  separate  out 
during  this  process,  the  residue  is  again  extracted  with  alcohol.  The 
final  residue  is  dissolvtnl  in  water.  In  this  solution  the  sugar  is  then 
estimated  according  to  Knapp's  method. 

Of  lato,  Cavazzani  has  drawn  attention  to  another  method  of  free- 
ing the  blood  from  proteids,  which  is  said  to  be  entirely  satisfactory 
and  less  ex})ensive.  To  this  end,  20  to  30  c.c.  of  blood  are  added 
to  200  C.C.  of  distilknl  water  in  a  jwrcelain  dish  and  treated  with 
five  or  six  drops  of  a  solution  consisting  of  10  jmrts  of  acetic  acid 
(sp.  gr.  1.040)  and  1  part  of  lactic  acid.  The  mixture  is  boiled  for 
eight  to  ten  minutes,  filtered,  and  the  coagulum  w^ashed  repeatedly 
with  hot  water  and  finally  pressed  out  in  a  piece  of  muslin.  The 
resulting  filtrates,  which  are  practically  colorless,  are  then  concen- 
trated to  a  small  volume,  and  any  traces  of  albumin,  which  may  still 
8c»j>arate  out,  filtered  off.  If  an  excess  of  the  acid  solution  has  been 
added,  it  may  happen  that  the  mixture  does  not  clear  up  on  boiling. 
It  is  then  onlv  necessarv  to  add  a  few  c^^'stals  of  sodium  carbonate, 
when  coagulation  will  occur  at  once.  On  the  other  hand^  it  may  at 
times  be  necessary  to  add  a  few  more  drops  of  the  acetic  acid 
solution. 

WilliamBon's  Diabetic  Blood  Test. — This  test  is  of  much  interest, 
and  may  jwssibly  serve  to  differentiate  the  ordinary  forms  of  diabetes 
from  that  in  which  the  blooil-sugar  is  not  increased.  It  is  based 
upon  the  observation  that  a  warm  alkaline  solution  of  methylene- 
blue  is  decolorized  by  p:rape-su^r.  As  with  Bremer's  test  (see  page 
451),  a  positive  result  may  at  times  be  obtained,  when  the  sugar  has 
temporarily  disiippeared  from  the  urine.^ 

Method. — Twenty  cbmm.  of  blocxl,  obtiiined  from  the  finger  or 
the  ear,  are  carefully  measured  off  with  the  aid  of  the  capillary 
pijiette  which  accompanies  GowWs  ha;mocytometer,  and  are  mixed  in 
a  test-tube  of  small  calibre  with  40  cbmm.  of  distilled  water.  To  this 
mixture  1  c.c.  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  methylene-blue  (1  :  6000) 

1  R.  T.  WiUiamson,  Tentralbl.  f.  inn.  Med.,  vol.  xviii.  No.  33. 
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and  40  cbmm.  of  a  6  per  cent,  aqueous  solution  of  potassium 
hydrate  are  added.  A  control -tube  is  similarly  charged  with  non- 
diabetic  blood.  The  two  specimens  are  then  placed  in  boiling  water 
and  allowed  to  remain  for  from  three  to  four  minutes,  without 
shaking.  At  the  end  of  this  time  it  will  be  seen  that  the  diabetic 
blood  has  decolorized  the  methylene-blue  solution,  which  lias  turned 
a  dirty  yellowLsh-green  or  yellow,  while  the  non-diabetic  specimen 
has  retained  its  original  color. 

The  quantity  of  blood  used  should  not  exceed  the  amount  indi- 
cated, as  a  decolorization  of  the  methylene-blue  also  results  with 
non-diabetic  blood  if  large  amounts,  such  as  60  cbmm.,  are  em- 
ployed. 

The  reaction  is  supposedly  due  to  an  increase  of  glucose  in  the 
blood,  and  was  obtained  in  all  of  forty-three  cases  of  diabetes  which 
were  examined.  It  is  said  to  be  obtainable  for  a  considerable  time 
after  death.  Adler  ^  found  the  reaction  in  all  of  nine  cases  of  dia- 
betes, while  in  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  non-diabetic  cases  nega- 
tive results  were  reached.  Very  curiously,  it  was  absent  in  non- 
diabetic  glucosuriiis.  Adler  believes  the  reaction  to  be  referable  to 
a  diminished  alkalinity  of  the  blood. 

Olycogen. — There  appears  to  be  no  doubt  that  glycogen  normally 
occurs  in  the  blood  of  various  animals.  HupiK^rt^  succeed(Kl  in 
demoastrating  its  presence  in  all  animals  examine<l,  the  amount 
varying  between  0.114  and  1.560  grammes  for  100  parts  of  blood. 
Czerny,'*  on  the  other  hand,  was  not  able  to  confirm  these  results  in 
the  case  of  healthy  adults,  while  in  sick  children  an  examination  of 
the  leucocytes  furnished  positive  results,  glycogen  l)eing  met  with  in 
chninic  gastro-intestinal  diseases,  pneumonia,  anaemia,  furunculosis, 
cachectic  conditions  the  result  of  tul>ercular  disease,  asphyxia,  etc. 
In  diabetes  and  leuksemia  the  glycogen  reaction  is  said  to  be  quite 
pn>nounced. 

Livierato,*  who  recently  investigated  this  question  with  great  care, 
arrived  at  the  following  conclusions:  1.  Glycogen  is  constantly 
present  in  the  blood  of  healthy  individuals ;  its  presence,  however, 
Ls  confined  to  the  blood-plasma.  AVhen  present  in  increased  amounts 
it  also  occurs  in  the  leucocvtes.  2.  It  is  absent  in  cases  of  acute 
articular  rheumatism  and  in  inflammatory  conditions  of  the  serous 
membranes.  3.  Increased  amounts  are  found  in  acute  croupous 
pneumonia,  in  tA-phoid  fever,  in  phthisis,  and  in  various  exanthemata, 
etc.  4.  In  hepatic  and  cardiac  diseases  associated  with  effusion  it  is 
either  absent  or  present  in  traces.  5.  An  endoglobular  reaction 
only  may  be  obtained  during  the  second  half  of  the  ninth  month  of 
pregnancy  and  during  the  first  four  or  five  days  of  the  puerperal 

>  Adler,  Zeit.  f.  Heilk..  1900.  vol.  xxi.  No.  11. 

»  Huppert,  Zeit.  f.  physinl.  Chem.,  1893.  vnl.  xviii.  p  144. 

•  A.  Czerny.  Arrh.  f.  exp.  Path.  d.  Pharmakol..  1893,  vol.  xxxi.  p.  190. 

*  Liviento,  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  vol.  liii.  p.  3a3. 
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period.  6.  An  increase  in  the  amount  of  glycogen  is  dependent 
upon  the  existence  of  an  active  local  lesion,  associated  witli  fever, 
upon  the  formation  of  exudates  containing  jxiptonizable  material,  or 
ujK)n  the  existence  of  a  more  or  less  pronounced  hyperleuoocytosis. 
According  to  Kaminer,^  it  is  commonly  seen  in  puerperal  fever.  A 
positive  reaction  is  obtained  also  in  severe  contusions  and  fractures — 
two  to  three  days  after  the  injury — in  rapidly  progressing  staphylo- 
coccus and  streptococcus  infec^tions,  and  following  narcosis. 

In  contradistinction  to  chlorosis,  pseudoleukjemia,  and  the  com- 
mon forms  of  mild  secondary  anaemia,  iodophilic  leucocytes  are 
found  only  in  the  severer  forms,  such  as  pernicious  anaemia  leu- 
kaemia, etc.  ^ 

Ehrlich  explains  the  appearance  of  glycogen  in  the  leucocytes  by 
assuming  that  this  is  present  in  every  cell  as  a  colorless  compound, 
from  which  the  glycogen  is  easily  split  off  and  may  then  be  demon- 
strated as  such. 

In  order  to  test  for  glycogen,  it  is  best  to  spread  a  drop  of  blood 
between  two  cover-glasses  and  place  the  air-dried  specimens  in  a 
small  jar  containing  a  few  crystals  of  iodine.  After  several  minutes 
the  blood  films  assume  a  dark -brown  color,  when  they  are  mounted 
in  a  drop  of  a  saturated  solution  of  laevulose  and  examined  with  an 
oil-immersion  lens  The  reil  corpuscles  are  stained  the  color  of 
iodine,  while  the  leucocytes  are  almost  colorless.  All  glycc^n- 
granules,  whether  contained  in  leucocytes  or  free  in  the  blood,  are 
stained  a  distinct  mahogany.  Ehrlich  suggests  that  this  method  be 
used  more  extensively  in  the  study  of  diabetes  and  other  diseases. 
It  certainly  furnishes  for  lx?tter  results  than  staining  with  a  solu- 
tion composcKl  of  1  gramme  oi*  iodine  and  3  grammes  of  potassium 
i(Klide  in  100  grammes  of  a  concentrate<l  solution  of  mucilage.  He 
also  states  that  the  same  method  may  be  very  advantageously  used 
in  testing  for  glycogen  in  the  secretions,  as  in  gonorrhoea!  pus, 
tumor-cells,  etc. 

Cellulose. — Cellulose  has  occasionallv  been  found  in  the  blood  of 
tubercular  |>atients. 

Urea. 

Urea  occurs  normally  in  the  blood  in  traces — 0.016  to  0.020  per 
cent.  Larger  amounts  are  encountered  whenever,  for  any  reason,  as 
in  nephritis,  various  diseases  of  the  urinary  organs,  cholera  Asiatica, 
cholera  infantum,  eclampsia,  etc.,  its  elimination  is  impeded,  or 
whenever,  as  in  fever,  owing  to  increased  albuminous  decomposition, 
urea  is  fanned  in  abnormally  larg(*  quantities. 

'  S.  Kaminer,  **  Leiikocytose  and  lodrcaction  ira  Tvenkocyten,"  Deutsch.  med.  Woch.^ 
1H99,  p.  206;  and  "  Tebcr  die  jodempfindliche  Substanz  im  Leukocyten/'  Berlin, 
klin.  Woch..  1899,  p.  119. 

*L.  Hofbauer,  "  Ueb^-rdas  Vorkommen  jodophiler  Leukocyten  bei  Blutkrankheiten/^ 
Centralbl.  f.  inn.  Med.,  1900.  No.  6. 
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In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  smaller  amount 
of  urea  is  found  in  fatal  cases  of  eclampsia  than  in  those  ending  in 
recovery,  an  observation  which  has  been  explained  by  the  assumption 
that  in  this  condition  the  functional  activity,  not  only  of  the  kidneys, 
bnt  also  of  the  liver,  is  lost. 

The  methods  which  are  available  for  the  detection  of  urea  in  the 
blood  are  still  too  complicated  for  clinical  purjwses,  and  the  value 
of  the  information  derived  so  small  as  hardly  to  warrant  the  labor 
involved.  Hoppe-Seyler's  method  should  be  employed  whenever  an 
examination  in  this  direction  is  deemed  advisable.^ 

Uraemia. — Formerly,  it  was  thought  that  the  complex  of  symp- 
toms generally  spoken  of  as  ursemia  was  referable  to  the  retention 
in  the  blood  of  urea  or  ammonium  carbonate.  This  view  has  since 
betm  disproved,  however,  although  it  must  be  admitted  that  in 
ursemia  an  increased  amount  of  urea  is  frequently  noted.  Other 
views,  according  to  which  ursemia  is  referable  to  an  accumulation 
of  potassium  salts,  of  extractives,  and  especially  of  kreatinin,  or  of 
ptomains  in  the  blood,  must  still  be  regarded  as  being  sub  judice. 
There  is  no  reason,  howe\^?r,  to  ascribe  the  unemic  condition  to  the 
retention  in  the  blood  of  one  particular  constituent  of  the  urine,  and 
it  is  not  improbable  that  a  retention  of  all  may  be  rcsjwnsible  for 
the  symptoms  observed. 

Literature.— Feltz  and  Bitter,  DeTuremie  exper.,  Paris,  1881.  Astaschewsky, 
St  Petersburg,  med.  Woch.,  1881,  No.  27.  Bouchard,  Lemons  sur  T autointoxication, 
Paris,  1887.     Bovighi,  Bivista  clinica,  1886. 

Ammonia. 

Normal  venous  blood,  according  to  the  researches  of  AVinterberg, 
contains  alx)ut  1  mgrm.  of  ammonia  for  each  100  c.c.  In  febrile 
conditions  variable  results  are  obtained,  but  it  appears  certain  that 
a  definite  relation  betwt*en  the  height  of  the  fever  and  the  amount  of 
ammonia  does  not  exist.  In  chronic  hei)atic  discjises,  and  notably 
in  cirrhosis,  it  is  not  increased.  The  course  of  acute  yellow  atrophy 
also  is  not  neces.sarily  associated  with  an  increase.  Very  significant 
is  the  observation  that  in  ursemia  following  extirpation  of  the  kid- 
neys no  increase  is  observed.  An  ammonisemia  in  the  sense  of  v. 
Jaksch  can  hence  scarcely  be  said  to  exist. 

Literature.— Nencki.  Pawlow.  and  Zaloski,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharmakol.. 
189U,  vol.  xxxni.  p.  26.     Winterherg,  Wieii.  klin.  Woch.,  1897.  p.  330. 

TJric  Acid  and  the  Xanthin-bases. 

Uric  Acid. — Formerly,  the  presence  of  appreciable  amounts  of 
uric  acid  in  the  blood  was  regardefl  as  pathognomonic  of  gout.  But 
we  now  know  that  a  lithtemic  condition  may  occur  also  in  other 

'See    Hoppe-Seyler,    Handhuch    der    physiolog^sch-  and  pathologisch-chemischen 
Analyse,  Vierte  Anflage,  p.  363. 
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diseases.     Traces  of  uric  acid  are  indeed  encountered  under  normal 
conditions. 

A  definite  litbffimia  has  been  observed  in  a  variety  of  disorders, 
such  as  pneumonia,  acute  and  chronic  nephritis,  chronic  gastritis, 
catarrhal  angina,  conditions  associated  with  an  insufficient  aeration 
of  the  blood,  as  in  the  various  diseases  of  the  heart,  in  pleurisy  with 
exudation,  emphysema  when  accomjuinieil  by  cyanosis,  the  severer 
forms  of  amemia,  etc.  v.  Jaksch  claims  to  have  found  uric  acid  in 
the  blood  in  88.88  per  cent,  of  his  cases  of  nephritis.  Fever  in 
itself  does  not  appear  to  lead  to  an  increased  production  of  uric  acid, 
as  negative  results  were  obtaineil  in  nine  cases  of  typhoid  fever  out 
of  eleven,  in  five  cases  of  acute  articular  rheumatism  out  of  six,  etc. 
The  conclusion  is  thus  forced  upon  us  that  the  diminished  alkalinity 
of  the  blood  obsc»r\'ed  in  nephritis  and  anaemia  is,  to  some  extent  at 
lejist,  dcjK^ndent  uj>on  the  presence  of  a  nitrogenous  acid,  while  the 
diminishwl  alkalinity  of  the  blood  observed  in  fevers  is  not  referable 
to  this  cause. 

From  a  survey  of  the  literature  upon  the  subject  it  appears  that 
an  increased  elimination  of  uric  acid  in  the  urine  is  not  necessarily 
accompanied  by  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  uric  acid  in  the  blood. 
Further  researches  in  this  direction  are,  however,  highly  desirable, 
and  jwirticularly  so  in  connec»tion  with  the  various  forms  of  gastric 
disease,  in  which  an  increased  elimination  of  uric  acid,  according 
to  my  experience,  is  so  frequently  obser\^ed. 

The  assumption  that  acute  attacks  of  gout  are  referable  to  an 
increasiKl  alkalinity  of  the  blood,  and  a  consequent  increase  in  the 
amount  of  uric  acid,  has  been  disproved. 

In  order  to  test  for  uric  acid  in  the  blooel,  the  following  method 
maybe  employed:  100  to  300  c.c.  of  blocnl,  obtained  by  means 
of  cupping-glasses,  are  at  once  diluted  with  three  or  four  times 
their  volume  of  water  and  heatcnl  on  a  water-bath.  As  soon  as 
coagulation  sets  in,  a  few  drops  of  a  0.3  to  0.5  per  cent,  solution 
of  acetic  acid  are  addtnl  until  a  feebly  acid  reaction  is  obtained. 
After  having  been  kept  upon  the  boiling-water  bath  for  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  minutes  longer,  until  the  allmniin  has  separated  out  and 
settled  in  brownish  flakes,  the  mixture  is  filtered  while  hot,  and 
the  ]>r(»cipitate  washed  repeatedly  with  hot  water.  Filtrate  and 
washings,  which  usually  present  a  slightly  yellow  or  brownish  color, 
are  again  brought  to  the  boiling-point  aft<T  the  addition  of  0.3  to 
0.5  per  cent,  of  acetic  acid,  decanted,  filten^l,  and  after  the  addition 
of  a  small  amount  of  disodic  phosphate  further  treated  according 
to  the  T.udwig-Salkowski  method  (see  X^ine).  The  first  filtrate  is 
then  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  eva}K)rated  to  about  10  c.c,  and 
allowed  to  stand  for  twenty-four  hours,  when  the  uric  acid  that  has 
separated  out  is  filtennl  off  through  asl)estos  or  glass-wool.  The 
filtrate  mav  then  be  examined  for  xanthin-bases  according  to  the 
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same  method.  If  no  uric  acid  crystallizes  out,  as  not  infrequently 
occurs,  the  acid  fluid  is  directly  examined  for  uric  acid  by  means 
of  the  murexid  test  (which  see).  If  upon  the  addition  of  ammonia 
no  distinct  red  color  develops,  the  residue,  after  thorough  desicca- 
tion, is  dissolved  in  water,  when  a  reddish  color  may  be  regarded 
as  indicating  the  presence  of  uric  acid,  while  a  yellow  or  brown 
color  is  referable  to  xanthin-basjs.  Hopkins'  method  may  also  be 
used. 

Garrod'8  Test. — This  test  may  be  advantageously  employed  if  it 
is  desired  merely  to  determine  whether  or  not  large  amounts  of  uric 
acid  are  present  in  the  blood.  A  few  cubic  centimeters  of  blood- 
serum  (5-10)  or  of  serous  fluid,  obtained  by  means  of  a  blister,  are 
placed  in  a  watch-crystjil  and  treated  with  from  six  to  tc»n  drops 
of  a  30  per  cent,  solution  of  acetic  acid.  A  linen  tlu-ead  is  im- 
mersed in  the  fluid,  which  is  then  kept  at  a  low  temperature  for 
from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours.  At  the  expiration  of  this  time  a 
few  uric  acid  crystals  will  have  separated  out  upon  the  thread,  if  the 
substance  is  present  in  large  amounts.  The  tnie  nature  of  these 
crystals  may  then  be  further  determined  by  the  microscoi)e  and  the 
murexid  test  (see  Uric  Acid  in  the  Urine). 

Literature— Pica rd,  Virchow's  Archiv,  vol.  ii.  p.  189.  Garrod,  Med.-Cliir. 
Trans..  1H.>4,  p.  49.  Salomon.  Zeit.  f.  physiol.  Chem..  vol.  ii.  p.  G5 ;  and  Charite  Annalen, 
l'"<80,  vol.  V.  p.  137.  Klemperer,  Deiitsch.  med.  Woch.,  1895,  No.  40.  Weintrand, 
Ibid.,  V.  B.  p.  185. 

Xanthin-bases. — Xanthin-bases  do  not  occur  in  normal  blood  or 
are  present  only  in  exceedingly  small  amounts.  Under  jiathological 
conditions,  however,  they  may  be  encounterwl  in  recognizable  quan- 
tities, as  in  leukaemia,  typhoid  fever,  lympliatic  tuberculosis,  emphy- 
sema, phthisis  pulmonalis,  pleurisy,  and  chronic  nephritis. 

The  method  above  indicated  for  the  demonstration  of  uric  acid 
in  the  blood  should  also  be  employed  when  it  is  found  desirable  to 
test  for  these  bodies  (see  Urine). 

LiTERATiTRE.— A.  Kossel,  Zcit.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  188*2,  vol.  vii.  p.  22.  Scherer,  Ver- 
handl.  d.  physik.  me<l.  (i<?».  z.  Wiirzburg,  1852,  vol.  ii.  p.  325, 

Fat  and  Fatty  Acids. 

An  increase  in  the  amount  of  fat  which  is  normally  present  in 
the  blood,  to  the  extent  of  from  0.75  to  0.8')  per  cent.,  aside  from 
that  arising  after  the  ingestion  of  large  amounts  of  fatty  food,  is 
met  with  in  cases  of  obesity,  chronic  alcoholism,  in  phosphoms 
j>ois<ming,  in  injuries  affecting  the  long  bones  and  the  spinal  conl, 
in  various  hepatic  diseases,  chronic  nephritis,  tulxTculosis,  malaria, 
cholera,  during  star\''ation,  pregnancy,  in  infants  at  the  breast,  etc. 
The  greatest  increase,  however,  is  obs(»rve<l  in  cases  of  severe  dial)e- 
tes,  in  which  amounts  varying  between  1.276  and  1 1.7  jwr  cent,  have 
been  encountered.  In  such  cases  fat  emboli  may  be  found  po.st  mor- 
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tem  plugging  the  vessels  of  various  organs,  and  notably  the  brain,  the 
lungs,  and  the  kidneys.  This  increase  in  the  amount  of  fat  constitutes 
the  condition  spoken  of  as  lijxtmia.  The  term  tipacidcevnia  has  been 
applied  to  the  occurrence  of  volatile  fatty  acids  in  the  blood,  noted 
by  v.  Jakseh  in  various  febrile  diseases,  leukaemia,  and  at  times  in 
diabetes,  in  which  this  condition  is  supjwsed  to  stand  in  a  causative 
relation  to  the  coma.  ^?-oxybutyric  acid  has  been  found  post  mor- 
tem in  the  blood  in  diabetes. 

To  demonstrate  the  presence  of  fat  in  the  blood,  it  is  best  to  pre- 
pare cover-glass  sjiecimens,  and  to  mount  these  in  a  drop  of  a  5  per 
cent,  solution  of  osniic  acid.  The  fat  droplets  are  thus  colored 
black,  and  appear  about  as  large  as  the  finest  fat  granules  which  are 
found  in  milk  or  butter.  They  may  also  be  stained  with  Sudan  III., 
and  are  thus  colored  reil.  In  everj-  case  the  necessary  instruments 
and  glasses  should  be  carefully  cleansed  with  ether,  so  as  to  avoid 
the  awidental   introduction  of  fat. 

To  test  for  fatty  acids,  20  to  30  c.c.  of  blood,  obtained  by  means 
of  cupping-glasses,  are  treated  with  an  equivalent  weight  of  sodium 
sulphate  and  boiled.  The  filtrate  is  then  evaporated  to  drj'ness  and 
extracted  ^\'ith  absolute  alcohol.  I'^pcm  evaporation  of  this  solution 
fatty  acid  ciystals  will  be  obtained,  which  can  readily  be  recognized 
with  the  microscojK}  (see  Feces). 

LiTERATVKE. — M.  Bonninger.  **  On  the  Methods  for  the  Estimation  of  Fat  in  the 
Blood,  and  the  Amount  of  Fat  in  Hnman  Blood."  Zeit.  f.  klin.  Med.,  vol.  xlii.  Parts  1 
and  2.  T.  B.  Futcher,  "  Lijwmia  in  Dial)etes  Mellitus,"  Jour.  Am.  Med.  Assoc..  18»9, 
p.  1006.  S.  Watjoff,  "Ueberd.  Fettgehaltd.  Blutes  b.  Nierenkrankheiten,"  Deutsch. 
med.  Woch..  1897,  p.  559.    v.  Jakseh,  **LipaeidR'mie."  Zeit.  f.  klin.  Med.,  vol.  xi. 

Lactic  Acid. 

There  appears  to  1k»  some  doubt  whether  or  not  lactic  acid  nor- 
mally occurs  ill  the  bhxKl  of  man  during  life.  In  the  blood  of  dogs, 
however,  Gaglio  could  always  demonstrate  the  presence  of  the  acid 
during  the  process  of  digestion,  after  i ceding  with  meat.  The 
amount  varieil  lM?twetni  ().»')  and  0.5  pro  millc.  During  star\^ation 
smaller  amounts  wen*  found,  but  it  never  disappeared  altogether. 
In  one  instance  Gaglio  obtained  0.17  pro  mille  after  fasting  for 
fortv-eiirht  hours.  Similar  results  were  obtained  bv  Irisawa,  who 
noted,  moreover,  that  the  amount  of  lactic  acid  in  the  WockI  stood  in 
direct  relation  to  tlu»  degree  of  anaemia  which  was  produced. 

In  the  human  being  Irisawa  found  lactic  acid  fairly  constantly 
after  death,  the  amount,  det<»niiined  as  zinc  lactat(»,  varying  between 
0.233  and  0.575  pro  mille.  These  extensive  variations  he  was  unable 
to  explain  by  the  character  of  the  disease  causing  the  fatal  termina- 
tion, and  it  is  possible  that  the  cause  therefore  lies  in  the  fact  that 
in  some  cases  the  blo(Hl  was  obtainwl  shortly  after  dcjitli,  while  in 
others  many  hours  had  elaps(Kl,  as  Irisawa  himself  suggests. 

The  following  nietlicHl  may  l>e  empIoycHl :  100  to  300  c.c.  of  blood 
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are  extracted  with  three  times  its  volume  of  alcohol,  filtered,  and 
the  filtrate  evaporated  to  a  syrupy  consistence.  This  is  then  made 
strongly  alkaline  with  barium  hydrate  and  shaken  with  large  quan- 
tities of  ether,  in  order  to  remove  the  fats  which  are  present.  The 
residue  is  acidified  with  phosphoric  acid  and  again  shaken  with  ether 
for  twenty  minutes  at  a  time,  until  the  process  has  been  repeated 
five  or  six  times,  the  lactic  acid  passing  over  into  the  ether.  The 
ether  is  distilled  off  from  the  extract,  the  residue  taken  up  with 
water,  and  the  solution  carefully  evaporated  in  order  to  drive  off  any 
ether  still  remaining,  as  well  as  the  fatty  acids.  Carbonate  of  zinc 
is  now  added  and  the  solution  heated  to  100°  C.  and  filtered.  The 
filtrate  is  evaporated  on  a  water-bath  until  crystallization  begins, 
when  it  is  allowed  to  cool  and  treated  with  a  few  drops  of  absolute 
alcohol,  in  order  to  effect  a  complete  separation  of  the  lactate  of  zinc. 
The  solution  is  allowed  to  stand  exposed  to  the  air  until  a  constant 
weight  is  obtained. 

LiTEBATi^BE. — G.  GagHo,  "  Die  Milch^ure  d.  Blntes,"  Du  Bois  Arcbiv,  1886,  p.  400. 
T.  Irisawa,  "  Ueber  d.  Milchsaurc  im  Blut  und  Ilarn,*'  Zeit.  f.  physiol.  Cbem., 
1892,  vol.  xvii.  p.  349. 

^  Biliary  Constitaents. 

Biliary  constituents — /.  ^.,  bile-pigment  and  biliary  acids — are  not 
encountered  in  the  blood  under  normal  conditions,  but  are  found 
whenever  they  are  present  in  the  urine  (which  see).  It  is  noteworthy, 
furthermore,  that  bilirubin  may  frequently  be  demonstrated  in  the 
blood  when  a  urinary  examination  in  this  direction  yields  negative 
results.  According  to  v.  Jaksch,^  moreover,  bilinibin  occurs  in  the 
blood  in  nearly  every  case  in  which  urobilin  exists  in  the  urine, 
which  suggests  that  bile-pigment  circulating  in  the  blood  may  possi- 
bly be  transformed  into  urobilin  in  the  kidneys. 

A  cholcemia  is  encountered  in  the  various  pathologic  conditions 

which  are  associated  with  a  resorption  of  bile,  as  in  obstructive 

jaundice,  in  association  with  an  excessive  elimination  of  bile  into 

the  intestinal  <^.nal,  as  well  as  with  an  increased  destruction  of  red 

corpuscles. 

In  order  to  test  for  biliary  acids,  the  blood  is  first  treated  with 
alcohol,  in  order  t^>  remove  the  proteids.  The  biliary  acids  which 
are  present  in  the  filtrate  are  next  transformed  into  their  lead  salts 
by  means  of  lead  acetate  and  ammonia,  and  thus  precipitate<l. 
After  washing  with  water  the  precipitate  is  boile<l  with  alcohol  and 
filtered.  The  lead  salts  are  d(H^oni posed  by  means  of  sodium  carbo- 
nate, the  solution  is  again  filtered,  the  filtrate  eva|K)rateil  to  dryness, 
and  the  residue  extracted  with  absolute  alcohol.  The  alcohol  is  dis- 
tillcil  off,  when  the  biliarj'^  salts  of  sodium  will  crystallize  out  or 
remain  behind  as  an  amorphous  mass,  which  may  be  tested  directly 

*  V.  Jaksch.  Clinical  Diagnosis,  4th  ed.,  189f>,  p.  97. 
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according  to  Pettenkofer's  method.  To  this  end,  some  of  the  residue 
is  dissolved  in  water  and  treated  with  two-thirds  of  its  volume  of 
concrentrated  sulphuric  acid,  care  being  taken  that  the  temperature 
does  not  rise  l)eyond  G0°  C.  To  this  mixture  a  few  drops  of  a  20 
per  c»t»nt.  solution  of  auie-sugar  are  added,  when  in  the  presence  of 
l)iliar\'  acids  a  l>eautiful  violet  cK)lor  is  obtained,  which  is  referaMe 
to  the  action  of  furfurol,  formed  from  the  cane-sugar  and  the  acid, 
U|Km  the  biliar\'  acids. 

Bilirubin  am  be  demonstrated  in  the  blood  most  readily  in  the 
following  manner:  10  to  15  c.c.  of  blood-  obtained  by  means  of 
cupping-glasses,  are  allowcnl  to  coagulate,  when  the  serum  is  removed 
by  means  of  a  pijx^tte,  filtered  thrrmgh  asl)estos,  and  ooagulated  in 
as  thin  a  layer  as  i)ossible  at  a  temjK»rature  of  80°  C.  Under  such 
conditions  normal  senmi  ])rcsents  a  light  straw  color,  while  in  the 
presence  of  biluiry  coloring-matter  a  light  greenish  color  is  seen, 
which  Ix^comes  gniss  green  on  standing.  Should  the  serum  contain 
haemoglobin,  as  in  luemoglobinn}inia,  a  brownish  color  results. 

Acetone. 

Acetone  has  l)een  found  in  the  blood  in  considerable  amounts 
under  various  jiathologiral  conditions,  and  es})ecially  in  fevers. 

In  order  to  demonstrate  its  presence,  the  blood  is  first  extracted 
with  ether  and  subsequently  distilleil,  when  the  distillate  is  tested  as 
indicate<l  elsewhere  (see  Acetonuria). 

Dcnnif/^^8  test  may  also  Ik?  employed,  and  has  the  advantage  of 
greater  simplicity  :  3  c.c.  of  blood  are  treated  with  about  30  c.c.  of 
Dennig(^'s  reagent  and  allowed  to  stand  until  the  dark-brown  precipi- 
tiite  has  settlcHl  to  the  bottom.  The  sui)ernatant  fluid  is  filtered  ofiF 
and  troat<Kl  with  a  little  more  of  the  reagent,  so  as  to  insure  complde 
]>reci pita t ion.  It  is  then  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid  and  heated  as 
described.  The  formation  of  a  white  precipitate,  which  is  soluble 
in  an  excess  of  hvdrochloric  acid,  is  referable  to  acetone  or  diacetic 
acid. 

LiTKRATrRE. — V.  Jakscb.  Acetonuric  u.  Diaceturic.  Berlin,  1885.    Beale,  8chmidt*B 

Jalirbiich.,  1S92,  p.  1(H5  (Extract). 

MICROSCOPICAL  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  BLOOD. 

The  Red  Corpuscles. 
Variations  in  the  Size  of  the  Red  Corpuscles. — ^If  a  drop  of 

blooil,  most  readily  obtiiine<l  from  the  tip  of  a  finger  or  the  lobe  of 
the  ear,  is  examined  with  the  microsco]H%  a  large  number  of  fisiintly 
greenish-vcllow,  non-nucleated,  circular,  biconcave  disks  will  be  ob- 
sorvc^l — the  rt»d  corpuscles,  or  enthrocytes,  of  the  blood  (Plate  XL, 

Fig.  1,A). 
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Under  normal  conditions  variations  in  the  size  of  tlie  iihI  i»orpiw- 
cles  are  observed,  and  Hayem  *  distinguishes  lK»tween  iH>rj>uscles  of 
average  size,  measuring  from  7.2  /i  to  7.8  /t  in  dianiot<»r,  small  cor- 
puscles, presenting  an  average  diameter  of  from  G  /i  to  G.5  /i,  and 
large  corpuscles,  measuring  from  8.5  /i  to  1)  /i. 

In  certain  diseases  which  are  accomjMinied  by  a  marked  oligo- 
C}'th£emia  both  abnormally  small  and  large  corpusi*le8  are  encoun- 
tered, which  have  been  termed  microcyiea  and  inacrocyiejt,  rcs|)ectively. 
The  former  measure  from  3.5  /i  to  6  /i ;  the  latter,  from  9.5  /i  to  12  /i 
in  diameter.  Still  larger  forms,  the  met/aJorytetty  or  giant  corpuscles 
of  Hayem,  are  also  seen  at  times,  of  which  the  diameter  nu^iiHureH 
from  10  /i  to  16  ;/.  These  latter  are  of  es|K»cial  intiTest,  as  their 
presence  in  large  numbers  appears  to  Ix;  confinwl  almost  entirely  to 
the  blood  of  pernicious  anaemia.  In  chlorosis  they  are  iar  less 
common  (Plate  III.). 

The  terms  microcytiusmui  and  nuicrocj/t/uemia  have  Ixhmi  applied 
to  conditions  in  which  the  smaller  or  the  largcT  forms,  n»s|K»<5tively, 
predominate  in  the  blood.  While  there  ap|)cars  to  Ik;  no  doubt  tliat 
a  true  macrocythsmia  exists  in  the  circulating  blood  in  various  forms 
of  ansBmia,  and  while  microcytes  als<>  may  occur  as  such  in  the  cir- 
culating blood,  these  are  only  exceptionally  met  with,  th<*  onlinary 
mierocythffimic  condition,  according  U)  Hay<fm,  l>eiug  artifj<fially 
produced  during  the  preparation  of  the  specimen,  so  ilait  this  Utrin 
really  conveys  a  wrong  impression,  an<I  should  Ije  <liscarde<l.  Al- 
though admitting  the  correctness  of  Hayem's  view  U)  a  ciertain 
degree,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  under  |jathological  con<litions 
abnormally  small  red  a»rpusc;les  are  quit(i  constantly  met  with  in 
large  numbers,  be  they  pre-existent  as  such  in  tlie  circulatinjj  blo^Kl 
or  produced  artificially  during  the  pre|>aratioii  of  the  sjxy»imi^n. 
Thpy  are  thus  seen  acx;om|)anying  the  condition  of  iiia<*nK*ytlia?mia, 
in  jiemiciouB  amemia,  leukiemia,  the  j>scMj(lo]enk«*nji<*  rjnuliXioM  of 
children,  the  various  severe  forms  of  anaemia  in  g«*ii<Tal,  and  <*ven 
in  chlorosis. 

VaiiationB  in  the  Fonn  of  the  Eed  Corpuscles. — ^ioing  hand 

in  hand  with  variations  in  the  slw/  of  the  re<l  <tf»rj>usrl<'s  an*  varia- 
tions in  form  which  affect  not  onlv  the  niienK-vti-s  and  uiaenH*vt4'>, 
but  also  the  eorpuscle^  of  normal  size  (Plate  II.,  V']^.  1,  J3).  < -or- 
puscles  are  thus  seen  which  resemble  a  fla«-k,  a  kiilney,  a  biMMiit, 
a  l^iat,  a  ball<K>n,  a  duml)-lK.»ll,  an  anvil,  ♦■te.:  while  otliers,  a^rai'U 
are  so  irregular  in  app.iiranee  that  it  ih  imjKNN*iible  to  r*om|iare  tlieiii 
with  any  object.  A'en'  (TharaKeristie  al>'»  are  the  iAul  red  rrirpiis- 
eles  so  commonly  seen  in  jierniciouj-  anjemia.  K^|»<f<-ially  ino-r- 
estinjr  is  the  fact  tliat  such  cr<»rpuBcles  may  manifest  eertiiin  move- 
nient*i  in  the  fresh  )>re}Kiration,  and  that  th'ey  have  been  niistiikeu 
at  times  for  amu3l>a'  and  similar  <»rg!inism^. 

^  Hayem.  Le  saug,  Pari>.  1^1. 
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The  term  poikUocyUms  has  been  applied  to  alterations  both  in  the 
size  and  in  the  form  of  the  red  corpuscles.  This  condition  may  be 
observed  in  the  various  forms  of  ansmia^  and  is  especially  pro- 
nounced in  pernicious  ansemia,  of  which  disease  it  was  once  thought 
to  be  pathognomonic.  In  chlorosis,  poikilocytosis  is  usually  seen 
only  in  the  most  severe  cases,  and  particularly  in  those  manifesting 
a  tendency  toward  thrombosis  and  embolism. 

Variations  in  the  Number  of  the  Bed  Corpnacles. — ^The  num- 
ber of  red  corpuscles  in  the  blood  of  healthy  individuals  is  quite 
constant,  and  the  statement  generally  found  in  text-books  that 
5,000,000  to  5,500,000  are  contained  in  every  cbmm.  of  blood  in 
the  adult  male  and  4,500,000  in  the  adult  female  is  fairly  accurate. 

A  vSomewhat  Iiigher  average  is  found  among  people  living  at  a 
considerable  elevation  above  the  sea-level,  and  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  an  increase  in  the  numlxjr  occurs  whenever  a  change  in 
the  habitiition  is  made  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  level.  This  increase 
is  frequently  marked,  as  is  apparent  from  the  folloiii'ing  table,  taken 
from  Ehrlich  :  * 

Altitude.  Increaae  ofl 

561  meters 800,000 

700        '*  1,000,000 

1800        **  2,000,000 

4392        "  3,000,000 

A  corresponding  diminution  occurs  when  a  change  is  made  from 
a  higher  to  a  lower  level. 

An  apparent  inci^ciise  in  the  number  of  red  corpuscles  may 
be  met  with  in  all  conditions  in  which  a  concentration  of  the 
blood  as  a  whole  occurs,  as  in  profuse  diarrhoea,  vomiting  and 
sweating,  in  connection  with  the  rapid  accumulation  of  serous  eflFu- 
sions,  during  starvation,  viz.,  the  withdrawal  of  liquids,  etc.  In 
such  cases  counts  of  0,000,000  and  more  may  l)e  obtained.  There 
arc  other  conditions,  however,  in  which  an  apparent  increase  in  the 
number  of  the  re<l  corpuscles  occurs,  and  in  which  this  increase  is 
not  due  to  a  concentration  of  the  blood  as  a  whole.  This  is  notablv 
the  case  in  diseases  of  the  adrenal  glands,  in  which  counts  of 
6,000,000  and  7,000,000  have  n^ix'atedly  Ixn^n  obtaintK:!,  although  the 
color  index  of  the  individual  corpuscles  was  distinctly  subnormal. 
The  supposition  is  that  in  such  cjises  a  stasis  of  large  quantities  of 
blood  occurs  in  the  alHloniinal  viscera,  Irading  to  oligaemia  of 
the  jx'ripheml  organs.  But  in  consequence  of  the  fact  that  the 
amount  of  plasma  which  is  available  for  the  nutrition  of  these  parts 
corresponds  to  a  smaller  amount  of  1)1(mk1,  a  l(H*alized  concentration 
occmrs,  of  which  the  |X)lycyth{eniia  is  the  outcome. 

Stengel '"  states  that  in  clironic  heart  disease,  with  continued  inade- 

*  p.  Ehrich  u.  A.  Lazarus,  *"  Die  Anaemie."  Nothnagol's  Spccielle  Path.  u.  Therap., 
vol.  viii.  Part  1. 

2  A.  Stengel,  Proc.  Path.  Soc.  Phi  la..  1899. 
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quacy  of  the  circulation  of  slight  degree,  polycythsemia  is  frequently 
observed,  while  in  congenital  heart  disease  the  number  of  the  red 
cells  may  reach  8,000,000  per  cbmm.  According  to  Grawitz,  this 
is  due  to  loss  of  liquid  from  the  blood,  owing  to  the  continued  low 
blood-pressure  and  vascular  dilatation.  Stengel,  on  the  other  hand, 
believes  it  to  be  due  to  a  disturbance  in  the  normal  distribution  of 
the  corpuscles. 

Ocrtel  and  Grawitz  ^  further  have  pointed  out  that  a  polycythsemia 
occurs  in  conditions  which  are  associated  with  chronic  stasis,  cyanosis, 
and  oedema,  and  is  more  marke<l  in  the  capillaries  than  in  the  arter- 
ies and  veins. 

An  increase  is  observed  also  in  diabetes,  but  is  not  dependent 
upon  a  concentration  of  the  blood,  as  it  may  also  be  seen  following 
an  increased  ingestion  of  fluids,  as  well  as  while  fasting.  While 
there  can  thus  be  no  doubt  that  a  polycythaemia  may  occur,  experi- 
ments have  demonstrated  almost  conclusively  tliat  such  a  condition 
does  not  exist  in  what  is  generally  spoken  of  as  true  plethora,  and 
that  the  various  symptoms  of  'plethora  formerly  attributed  to  an 
increase  in  the  total  amount  of  blood  or  of  the  red  corpuscles  are 
referable  more  likely  to  vasomotor  disturbances. 

A  diminution  in  the  number  of  red  corpuscles,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  more  frequently  observed ;  it  may  be  temporary  or  permanent. 
An  oligocythsemia  may  occur  in  all  forms  of  ansemia,  of  whatever 
origin,  and  the  number  may  fall  to  360,000  and  even  lower  in  fatal 
cases.  In  pernicious  anaemia  the  lowest  figures  have  been  note<l, 
and  Quincke^  cites  a  case  in  which  just  before  daith  only  143,000 
red  corpuscles  were  counted  in  the  cbmm. 

When  the  anaemia  is  progressive  the  body  a])parently  becomes 
habituated  to  the  diminution  in  the  number  of  red  corpuscles,  and 
it  is  surprising  to  find  individuals  attending  to  the  duties  of  everyday 
life  with  a  blood-count  of  only  2,000,000,  or  even  less.  It  is  not 
uncommon  to  meet  with  cases  of  pernicious  anaemia  in  hospitals  in 
which  the  patients  with  only  500,000  corpuscles  have  not  been 
obliged  to  go  to  bed.  Xevertheless,  it  must  be  admitted  that  when- 
ever the  number  falls  below  this  figure  re(*ovcry  is  probably  out  of 
the  question.  A  sudden  reduction  in  their  number  to  1,000,000, 
moreover,  is  usually  followed  by  a  fatal  result. 

In  chlorosis  the  oligocythemia  is  generally  not  marked.  Cabot* 
thus  found  4,0o0,000  red  corpuscles  per  cbmm.  as  the  average  in 
his  series  of  seventy-seven  cases — in  other  words,  nearly  normal 
values.  At  times,  however,  cases  are  met  with  in  which  the  dim- 
inution of  the  red  corpuscles  almost  keeps  step  with  the  diminution 

'  Ocrtel,  Deutfich.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  vol.  1.  p.  293. 

*  Quincke,  "Ueber  pemiciose  Anaemie,"  Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wiss.,  1877.  No.  47; 
And  "Weitere  Beobachttingen  iiber  progressive  perniciose  Anaemie."  Deutsch.  Arch. 
f.  klin.  Med.,  vol.  xx. 

'  B.  C.  Cabot,  Clinical  Examination  of  the  Blood.     Wm.  Wood  &  Co.,  1897. 
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in  the  amount  of  haemoglobin.  Hayem  thus  mentions  an  instance 
of  chloroisis  in  which  only  937,360  red  corpuscles  were  counted 
in  the  cbmm.     Such  cases,  of  course,  are  rare. 

In  leukaemia  a  more  than  moderate  oligocythsemia  is  likewise  not 
the  nile,  and  is  more  common  in  the  lymphatic  than  in  the  myelogen- 
ous form.  The  average  figures  which  Cabot  *  gives  are  2,730,000 
and  3,120,000,  respectively. 

In  Hodgkin's  disease  a  marked  diminution  is  also  unusual. 

In  the  secondary  anaemias,  even  in  advanced  cases,  the  oligocy- 
tha>mia  may  not  be  veiy  marked,  excepting  the  anaemias  of  infancy 
and  early  childhood,  following  profuse  hemorrliages,  in  malaria,  and 
in  acute  septicaemia. 

The  post-typhoid  anaemia  is,  as  a  rule,  not  very  severe,  but  ex- 
ceptional cases  occur  in  which  the  diminution  in  the  number  of  the 
hmI  corpuscles  is  considerable.  Osier  thus  cites  an  instance  in  which 
the  number  fell  to  1,300,000  j>er  cubic  millimeter. 

In  acute  gastritis  and  usually  in  chronic  gastritis,  also,  the  num- 
ber of  the  red  corpuscles  is  not  diminished,  while  in  carcinoma  a 
marked  oligocythaemia  occurs  at  some  time  in  the  course  of  the  disease. 
In  the  earlier  stages,  however,  this  is  often  but  little  marked,  and  at 
times  even  an  apparent  increjise  of  the  red  cells  is  noted.  Later  a 
diminution  is  probably  always  found.  In  the  severer  forms  of 
chronic  gastritis  a  diminution  is  also  fairly  constant,  but  rarely  so 
marked  as  in  carcinoma,  if  we  exc<»j)t  those  cases  of  gastric  anadeny 
which  present  the  clinical  picture  of  a  pernicious  anaemia.  In  the 
differential  diagnosis  between  carcinoma  of  the  stomach  and  per- 
nicious anaemia  a  count  Ixlow  1,000,000  points  to  the  latter  disease. 
In  ulcer  of  the  stomach  normal  values  are  found  unless  haematemesis 
has  recently  occurred  or  unless  the  disease  is  associated  with  pro- 
found chlorosis. 

In  acute  endocarditis  Stengel  ^  has  noted  a  rai^d  fall  of  the  red 
corpuscles,  often  to  50  or  40  per  cent. 

Variations  in  the  Color  of  the  Red  Corpuscles. — As  the  inten- 
sity of  the  color  of  the  individual  coqiuscle  dej)ends  upon  the  amount 
of  haemoglobin  which  it  contains,  and  is  more  marked  along  the 
periphery  than  in  the  centre,  a  deficiency  of  haemoglobin  may  be 
recognized  at  once.  In  a  moderate  grade  of  anaemia  the  entire 
corpuscle  will  thus  ap]>ear  paler  than  normally,  and  the  pallor  will 
natunillv  be  more  markinl  in  the  centre.  In  the  severer  forms  this 
bei^omes  still  more  apjjarent,  and  corpuscles  may  then  be  met  with 
in  which  only  a  narrow  rim  of  htemoglobin  can  be  discerned  along 
the  jwriphery,  while  the  centre  apj>ears  colorless.  Such  forms  have 
very  appropriately  been  comparetl  to  pessaries,  and  are  hence  sjwken 
of  as  "  j)essarv  forms."     This  appearance  can  readily  be  made  out 

*  Loc.  cit.  *  Loc.  cit. 
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upon  examination  of  a  fresh  specimen,  but  is  especially  marked  in 
stained  preparations. 

Curiously  discolored  red  corpuscles,  presenting  a  bronzed  appear- 
ance, are  frequently  observed  in  malarial  blood.  Their  appearance 
should  always  excite  suspicion,  and  lead  to  a  careful  examination  for 
malarial  organisms.  The  discoloration  is  in  all  probability  evidence 
of  a  degenerative  process. 

Behavior  toward  Anilin  Dyes. — Under  normal  conditions  the 
red  corpuscles  are  stained  only  with  acid  dyes,  such  as  eosin, 
orange  G,  and  others.  In  various  forms  of  anaemia,  on  the  other 
hand,  this  property  is  lost  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  while  a  certain 
affinitv  for  basic  stains  becomes  manifest.  This  is  readilv  seen  in 
blood  specimens  which  have  been  taken  from  cases  of  chronic  amemia, 
and  have  been  stained  with  haematoxylin-eosin,  eosin-mothyleue-blue, 
or  the  eosinate  of  methylene-blue  (see  pages  99-103).  In  such 
preparations  the  majority  of  the  red  corpuscles  will  be  stained  red, 
but  individual  corpuscles  will  also  be  seen  in  which  a  blue  tint  is 
more  or  less  apparent.  In  some  this  can  be  made  out  only  indis- 
tinctly, while  others  show  a  very  manifest  bluish-red  color,  others  a 
reddish  blue,  and  still  others  a  violet  or  even  a  deep,  pure  blue.  A 
brownish  color,  moreover,  is  at  times  seen  in  severe  forms  of  antemia 
(see  Plates  III.  and  VI.).  Similar  pictures  are  obtained  with 
Ehrlich's  tri-acid  stain,  but  are  not  so  well  defined.  This  altered 
behavior  of  tlie  red  corpuscles  toward  the  anilin  dyes  hius  been 
ascribed  to  certain  degenerative  processes  which  take  place  in  the 
red  bhxxl-corpuscles,  and  the  phenomenon  has  hence  been  termed 
amcinic  or  polychrotimtophllic  degeneration. 

As  I  have  already  indicated,  this  degeneration  is  observed  in 
various  forms  of  aiuemia,  and  may  affect  not  only  the  non-nucleated, 
but  also  the  nucleated  red  corpuscles,  and  esix^cially  the  niegaloblasits. 
The  peculiar  copix^ry  tint  of  some  of  the  reil  corpuscles  which  is 
observe<I  so  frequently  in  malarial  blo(Kl  is  probably  also  refer- 
able to  such  degenerative  clumges.  According  to  some  observers, 
the  polychroraatophilia  of  the  red  cells  is  not  referable  to  degen- 
erative changes,  however,  but  is  the  expression  of  blood  regen- 
eration, the  polychromatophilic  cells  representing  the  youngest 
red  cells  of  the  blood.  This  view  is  essentially  based  upon  the 
observation  that  polychromatophilic  cells  are  normally  encountereil 
in  the  embryo,  and  that  they  are  especially  numerous  in  the  circu- 
lating blood  shortly  after  severe  hemorrhag(\s  and  in  other  condi- 
tions in  which  an  active  blood  regeneration  is  going  on.  Such 
cells  have  also  been  found  in  the  marrow  of  various  healthy 
domestic  animals,  and  I  have  myself  seen  them  in  the  blood  of 
the  squirrel,  the  sea  gull,  and  the  frog. 

Literature. — Ehrlich,  Charite  AnnaloD,  vol.  x.  p.  136.  Eng^el,  Dcutw^h.  med. 
W«»ch.,  1899,  p.  209.  Gabrit'<chew8ky,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.,  vol.  xxviii.  p.  h3  ;  Zeit. 
f.  klin.  Med.,  vol.  xxvii.  p.  49*2.  Askanazy,  Ibid.,  vol.  xxi.  p.  415.  Maragliauo  and 
Castellino,  Ibid.,  vol.  xxi.  p.  415. 
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Very  interesting  and  important  is  the  observation  of  Bremer, 
that  a  distinct  difference  exists  in  the  affinity  of  diabetic  blood  for 
certain  anilin  dyes,  as  compared  with  non-diabetic  blood.  For, 
whereas  non-diabetic  blood  is  readily  stained  with  Congo-red, 
methyl-blue,  eosin,  etc.,  diabt^tic  blood  is  distinctly  refractor}-, 
while  such  dyes  as  Biebrich-scarlet,  which  readily  stain  the  dial)etic 
blood,  do  not  color  non-diabetic  blood.  Upon  this  peculiarity  in 
the  behavior  of  the  red  corpuscles  Bremer^s  diahetic  blood  test  is  based. 

Method. — A  drop  of  blood  of  moderate  size  is  mounted  on  a 
slide  and  spread  out  in  a  wave-like  manner,  using  the  edge  of  a 
secoml  slide  for  this  purpose.  A  number  of  such  preparations  are 
made,  as  also  an  equal  number  with  normal  blood  for  control. 
These  are  then  placisd  on  the  tray  of  a  diying-oven  at  a  distance 
of  12  cm.  from  the  bottom.  The  bulb  of  the  thermometer  is  fixed 
at  the  same  level.  The  temperature  is  then  rapidly  raised  to  about 
130^  C,  when  the  flame  is  removed.  Care  should  be  taken  that 
the  teni|)erature  thereafter  does  not  excetKl  140°  C;  the  optimum 
lies  at  about  135°  C.  The  api)aratus  is  then  allowed  to  cool  until 
the  preparations  can  l>e  conveniently  handled,  when  a  specimen  of 
the  diabetic  blood  is  placed  back  to  back  with  a  control-specimen, 
and  both  are  immersed  in  the  staining  fluid.  A  1  per  cent,  aqueous 
solution  of  Congo-red,  which  should  always  be  made  up  freshly 
when  required,  is  advantageously  employed.  After  exposure  for 
from  one  and  a  half  to  two  minutes  the  specimens  are  rinsed  in 
water  and  dried  with  filter-}>aper.  It  will  then  be  seen  that  the 
non-diabetic  blood  is  staine<l  the  color  of  Congo-red,  while  the 
(lial)etic  blood  is  either  not  stained  at  all  or  presents  merely  an 
orange  color. 

Other  stains  may  also  be  employed,  such  as  a  1  per  cent,  aqueous 
solution  of  methyl-blue  or  Biebrich-scarlet,  or  Ehrlich's  tri-acid 
stain,  the  eosinate  of  methylene-blue,  and  others.  When  using 
methyl-blue  analogous  results  are  obtained  as  with  Congo-red. 
With  Biebrich-scarlet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  diabetic  blood  takes 
up  the  color,  while  the  non-dial)etic  sj)ccimen  proves  refractory. 
If  Ehrlich's  stain  is  employed,  an  exposure  to  the  stain  for  from 
two  to  five  minutes  is  necessary  ;  the  diabetic  specimen  is  stained 
orange,  the  non-diabetic  blood  violet. 

Very  satisfactor}-  results  are  obtained  also  with  the  following 
method :  the  preparations  are  first  stained  for  from  one  and  a  half  to 
two  minutes  in  a  1  per  cent,  aqueous  solution  of  methyl-green.  Upon 
washing,  it  will  be  seen  that  both  specimens  are  colored  green,  but 
the  diabetic  blood  more  marke<llv  so  than  the  other.  Both  are  then 
immersed  for  from  eight  to  ten  seconds  in  a  0.12  per  cent,  aqueous 
solution  of  eosin,  when  the  dial>etic  bloo<l  remains  green,  while  the 
non-diabetic  specimen  is  colorwl  eosin.  Analogous  results  are 
obtained  with  methvlcne-blue  and  eosin. 
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Success  in  these  examinations  depends  essentially  upon  the  proper 
degree  of  temperature  during  the  process  of  fixation.  But  care 
should  also  be  had  not  to  leave  the  si)ecimens  in  the  staining  solu* 
tion  longer  than  indicated,  and  to  rinse  quickly  in  water  and  dry. 

I  have  used  this  method  in  some  ten  cases  of  diabetes  with  very 
satisfactory  results,  and  have  likewise  obtained  a  positive  reaction 
at  times  when  the  sugar  had  temporarily  disa2){>eared  from  the  urine. 
As  a  control  to  the  urinary  examination,  the  metho<l  is  certainly  of 
value. 

Hoarding  the  nature  of  the  substance  in  diabetic  blood  which  is 
responsible  for  this  peculiar  behavior,  little  is  known,  but  it  appears 
oertain  that  the  reaction  is  not  dependent  upon  the  presence  of  glu- 
cose nor  upon  the  degree  of  alkalinity  of  the  blood,  as  suggested 
by  Lupine  and  Lyonnet.  Bremer's  claim  tliat  the  reaction  13  pathog- 
nomonic of  diabetes  and  ghicosuria,  and  may  even  yield  positive 
results  in  the  pre-diabetic  stage  of  the  disease,  and  when  the  sugar 
has  temporarily  disappeared  from  the  urine,  has  l)een  confirmed  in 
all  essential  points,  both  in  this  countr}"^  and  abroad.  A  few  inter- 
esting exceptions,  however,  have  l^oen  noted.  In  animals,  for 
example,  in  which  glucosuria  has  been  artificially  produced  by 
means  of  phlorhizin,  the  reaction  does  not  occur,  whereas  in  phloro- 
glucin-diabetes  positive  rasults  are  obtained.  In  Bremer's  entire 
series  of  diabetic  cases  a  negative  result  was  obtained  but  once,  and 
in  this  instance  he  l>elieves  that  the  diabetes  was  of  the  renal  type, 
and  analogous  to  the  phlorhizin-diabotes  of  animals.  He  suggests 
that  it  may  thus  be  possible  to  differentiate  this  form  from  the 
haematogenie  variety,  using  the  latter  term  in  its  widest  sense. 
Lupine  and  Lyonnet  report  a  positive  result  in  one  case  of  leukie- 
mia,  but  Bremer  believes  this  to  have  been  due  to  faulty  technique. 
Hartwig  believes  that  Bremer's  reaction  is  constant  in  (Iial)etes,  but 
states  that  it  may  occur  at  times  in  other  conditions. 

Literature. — L.  Bremer,  "An  Improved  Method  of  Diagnosticating  Diabetes 
from  a  Drop  of  Blood,"  N.  Y.  Med.  Jour.,  1896 ;  Ontralbl.  f.  inn.  Med.,  1897,  p.  521. 
Le  Goff,  Ifeact.  chrom.  du  sang  diabet.,  Paris,  1897.  I/'pine  and  Lyonnet,  Lyon  med.» 
vol.  Ixxxii.  p.  187.     llartwig,  Deutsch.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  vol.  Ixii.  p.  287. 

Oranular  Degeneration  of  the  Red  Corpuscles. — In  certain 

forms  of  ansemia,  notably  in  pernicious  anaemia,  in  loukjemia,  in 
pseudoleukiemia,  in  cases  of  chronic  lead  poisoning,  in  the  cachexias 
associated  with  severe  septic  infection,  with  malaria,  syphilis,  car- 
cinomatosis, and  the  final  stages  of  tuberculosis,  red  corpuscles  may 
be  encountere<l  which  contiiin  ba.«5ophiIic  granules  in  variable  num- 
bers. These  granules  are  readily  stained  with  mothylene-blue,  with 
the  eosinate  of  methvlene-blue,  with  Ehrlich's  ha?matoxylin-eosin 
solution,  etc.  Methyl-green,  on  the  other  hand,  which  is  a  strong 
nuclear  dye,  does  not  stain  the  granules.  Their  size  and  form  are 
somewhat  variable.  While  the  majority  are  round,  others  are  rod- 
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like  or  biscuit-shaped,  and  frequently  arranged  in  pairs,  resembling 
goniKJocc^i.  As  a  general  rule,  they  are  seen  in  the  interior  of  red 
blood-corpuscles,  but  I  have  found  them  also  free  in  the  plasma 
(Plates  III.  and  IV.).  They  may  occur  in  cells  of  normal  size  and 
coloration,  in  poikihxTtes,  and  even  in  nucleated  red  bloo<l-corpus- 
cles,  both  of  the  normoblastic  and  megaloblastic  ty|)e.  Not  infre- 
quently they  are  seen  in  cells  which  are  undergoing  polychroma- 
tophilic  degeneration. 

Engel,  Ehrlich,  and  others  have  suggested  that  these  granules  are 
essentially  karj'olytic  products  ;  but  Grawitz  maintains,  and  I  think 
rightly  so,  that  they  are  not  of  nuclear  origin.  They  may  bo  found 
at  a  time  when  nucleat<Kl  red  corpuscles  cannot  Ikj  demonstrated  in 
the  blood ;  nucleated  cells  in  which  no  sign  of  karj^olysis  can  be 
discx^rned  may  be  studded  with  the  granules ;  unlike  the  nuclei  of 
such  cells,  the  granules  show  no  affinity  for  methyl-green,  and,  in  fine, 
examination  of  the  bone-marrow  does  not  show  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  kar\'olytic  processes.  Granular  red  cells  are  not  found 
in  the  marrow  even  when  they  are  numerous  in  the  circulating 
blood.  Grawitz  hence  regards  their  presence  as  indicative  of  a 
degenerative  change  in  the  hflemoglobin,  and  has  termed  the  phe- 
nomenon "granular  degeneration." 

Schmauch  has  obser\'ed  similar  appearances  in  the  blood  of  cats. 
Engel  has  described  such  granular  coqnisdes  in  the  blood  of  early 
cat  ombr^'os,  and  I  have  found  them  in  that  of  the  squirrel.  Their 
significance  under  such  conditions  is  unknown.  In  man  they 
are  never  seen  under  normal  conditions,  and  their  presence  may 
always  Ix)  regarcl(Kl  as  a  symptom  of  haemolysis  of  a  grave  ty|H\ 
I  have  found  them  in  2H*rnicious  ana?mia,  in  malaria,  and  in  a  aise 
of  lymphatic  leukaemia.  In  chlorosis  and  in  the  ansemia  of  chronic 
nephritis  they  are  absent.  In  a  case  of  v.  JakschV  ansemia,  in  which 
nucleated  red  corpuscles  were  (juite  numerous,  I  also  obtitined  nega- 
tive results.  In  one  case  of  pernicious  anaemia  in  which  they  were 
especially  numerous  many  of  the  cells  presented  a  well-marked 
polychromatophilia  ;  but,  like  Grawitz,  I  do  not  Inelieve  that  the 
polychromatophilia  represents  an  early  stiige  of  granular  degenera- 
tion. 

Especially  important  is  the  presence  of  such  coqniscles  in  cases 
of  chronic  lead  poisoning,  in  which  they  may  be  found  at  a  time 
when  clinical  symptoms  are  not  as  yet  manifest.  With  improvement 
of  the  general  condition  they  gradually  disapjwar,  and  the  same 
holds  good  for  those  cases  of  pernicious  ansemia  which  develop 
upon  the  basis  of  an  auto-intoxication  referable  to  the  gastro- 
intestinal tract. 

In  the  early  stages  of  phthisis  granular  degeneration  is  not 
obser\'ed,  but  it  may  occur  when  a  septic  condition  has  supervened. 

In  white  mice  Grawitz  was  able  to  produce  granular  degeneration 
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The  Blood  of  Myelogenous  Leukaemia. 

mabliiisilctype(i|<  In  itdJillon  lo  ibeleucoEytei.fDuiid  Iti  nuriiiil  bluad.vii  ,  I»  moiionuclur  leuco- 
cylct.  devoid  of  sranulei.  inil  of  palynuclor  neuitophllic  (})  ■"'1  cMliiophlHc  Icucocttet  I4I. 
mytlocj'lcs.  bulb  otthc  iieulrD[)blUc  (5)  >D<1  emiuophiUc  It)  varkly.  are  also  seen.     (BioKh  and 
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of  the  red  corpuscles  by  prolonged  exposure  of  the  animals  to  a 
temperature  of  from  37°  to  40°  C.  He  therefore  suggests  that  the 
analogous  results  which  were  obtained  by  Plehn  in  the  case  of 
Europeans  after  a  brief  sojourn  in  the  tropics  may  possibly  be 
referable  to  the  high  temperature. 

Literature.— E.  Grawitz,  *'  Ueber  Koroige  Degeneration  d.  rothen  Blutzellen," 
Deutsch.  med.  Woch.,  1899,  Xo.  36,  p.  585 ;  **  Klinische  Bedeutung  u.  experiment.  Er- 
zeugung  korniger  D^enerationen,"  etc.,  Berlin,  klin.  Woch.,  1900.  p.  181;  '^Granular 
Degeneration  of  the  Erythrocytes,"  etc..  Am.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.,  1900,  vol.  cxx.  p.  277. 
Bloch,  Deutsch.  med.  Woch.,  1899,  V.  B.  p.  279.  Litten,  Ibid.,  No.  44.  Behreudt. 
Ibid.,  No.  44.  "  Granular  Degeneration  of  the  Erythrocyte,"  Am.  Jour.  Med.  Sci., 
1901,  vol.  cxxii.  p.  266. 

Nucleated  Red  Corpuscles. — Three  varieties  of  nucleated  red 
corpuscles  may  be  seen.  For  their  study,  however,  dried  and 
stained  preparations  are  indispensable,  as  the  nuclei  can  scarcely 
be  made  out  in  fresh  specimens. 

1.  N0R.MOBLASTS. — These  are  nucleated  red  corpuscles  of  the 
size  of  an  ordinary  red  corpuscle,  and  appear  to  be  identical  with 
those  normally  found  in  the  bone-marrow  of  adults.  The  nucleus, 
which  frequently  shows  signs  of  undergoing  division,  is  usually 
located  centrally,  although  an  excentric  position  may  also  occur. 
Thev  are  further  characterized  bv  the  ereat  aviditv  with  which  the 
nuclei  take  up  the  nuclear  dves  (Plate  II.,  Fig.  2 ;  Plates  III.  and 
IV.). 

In  specimens  of  blood  in  which  normoblasts  are  numen>us,  as  in 
myelogenous  leuksemia,  many  cells  are  seen  in  which  the  protoplasm 
surrounding  the  nucleus  is  much  diminished  in  amount,  and  pre- 
sents a  ragged  outline.  Such  cells,  in  my  experience,  always  pre- 
sent evidence  of  polychromatophilic  degeneration,  and  are  at  times 
mistaken  for  poorly  stained  lymphocytes.  They  are  manifestly 
undergoing  destruction. 

Free  nuclei,  which  undoubtedly  are  derived  also  from  normoblasts, 
mav  likewise  be  seen  in  the  blood. 

Normoblastic  red  corpuscles  are  quite  constantly  found  in  all 
forms  of  severe  anaemia,  whether  this  be  the  result  of  traumatism, 
iyf  inanition,  or  organic  disease.  In  the  acute  anaemias  they  are 
apt  to  be  most  numerous ;  but  even  in  the  chronic  forms  and  in 
cachectic  conditions  specimens  of  blood  may  be  obtained  in  which 
one  or  more  are  seen  in  almo.st  ever\'  field.  In  his  recent  work  on 
Anccmia  Ehrlich  *  cites  a  ca.'«e  of  hemorrhagic  anaemia,  reported  by 
v.  Xoorden,  in  which  temporarily  the  normoblasts  were  so  numer- 
ous, while  hyperleucocytosis  existed  at  the  same  time,  that  the 
blood  closely  resembled  that  seen  in  myelogenous  leukaemia.  As 
this  condition  was  associated  with  an  increase  of  the  red  corpuscles 
to  almost  double  their  original  numlx^r,  v.  Xoorden  ver^-  aptly 
termed  it  a  "blood-crisis." 

'  Loc.  dt-,  p.  41. 
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For  the  accurate  determination  of  a  blood-crisis  the  following 
examinations  are  necessar\' : 

a,  A  determination  of  the  absolute  number  of  the  red  corpuscles. 

6.  A  determination  of  the  ratio  between  the  white  and  red  cells. 

c.  A  determination  of  the  ratio  between  the  nucleated  red  and 
white  cells,  in  dried  specimens,  with  the  aid  of  the  quadratic  ocular 
diaphragm. 

Example, — Supposing  that  in  a  given  case  3,500,000  red  corpus- 
cles are  found  in  the  cbmm.,  while  the  ratio  of  the  white  to  the  red 
corpuscles  is  1  :  100,  and  that  of  the  nucleated  red  to  the  white 
1:10;  3500  nucleated  red  corpuscles  must  hence  be  i)resent  in 
each  cbmm.  of  blcKxl — i,  c,  one  for  ejich  thousand  of  normal  red 
corpuscles. 

AVhenever  the  number  of  red  corpuscles  falls  below  1,500,000 
and  normoblastic  colls  are  not  present,  the  disease  will  probably  end 
fatallv. 

2.  Megaix)BLASTS. — These  bodies  are  from  two  to  four  times  as 
large  as  the  nonnal  red  corpuscles,  measuring  from  10  //  to  20  // 
in  diameter.  They  are  provideil  with  a  large  nucleus,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Ehrlich,  never  shows  signs  of  undergoing  division  and  does 
not  stain  nearly  so  deeply  as  the  normoblastic  nucleus  (Plate  II., 
Fig.  2,  and  Plate  III.).  In  some  specimens,  indeed,  the  affinity 
for  nuclear  dyes  is  so  little  markwl  that  at  first  sight  a  nucleus  can 
scarcelv  l)e  discerneil. 

At  times  abnormally  large  niegaloblasts  are  seen — the  giganio- 
blasts  of  Ehrlich. 

Under  normal  conditions  niegaloblasts  are  found  in  the  blood  of 
very  young  infants,  but  they  are  present  only  in  small  nunil)ers. 

In  contradistinction  to  the  normoblasts,  raegaloblasts  are  never 
found  in  traumatic  anemia,  and  even  in  the  chronic  aniemias  of  the 
S(?verest  grade  they  are  hardly  ever  seen.  Even  in  leuksemia  they 
are  usually  absent.  I  have  seen  a  few  niegaloblasts  in  a  case  of 
V.  Jaksch's  anaemia  infantum  pseudoleukaemia,  and,  together  with 
Dr.  Amberg,  observed  the  blood  in  a  ease  of  severe  infantile  diar- 
rh(ra  referable  to  amfebic  dvsenterv,  in  which  a  few  isolated  cells 
of  this  type  were  encountered. 

In  cancer  of  the  stomach,  according  to  Osier  and  McCrae,^  mega- 
loblasts  rarely,  if  ever,  occur. 

In   pernicious  anoemia,  even  in  the  early  stages   of  the  disease, 

megaloblasts  are  quite  constantly  |)resent,  although  they  are  usually 

not  numerous.     As  tliev  are  found  nomiallv  onlv  in  fnetal  bone- 

•  •  • 

marrow,  Ehrlich  views  their  j)resence  in  the  blood  as  a  symptom  of 
retrogressive  metamorphosis,  and  of  grave  prognostic  import.  The 
only  exception  to  this  general  rule  is  that  form  of  jwrnieious  anaemia 
which  at  times  is  observed  in  association  with  the  presence  of  both- 

>  Osier  and  McCrae,  N.  Y.  Med.  Jour.,  May  19,  1900. 
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riocephali  in  the  intestinal  tract.  In  one  case  of  this  kind,  reported 
by  Askanazy/  the  megaloblastic  type  of  blood  regeneration  dis- 
appeared after  expulsion  of  the  parasites — sixty-seven  in  number, 
— and  was  replaced  by  the  normoblastic  type,  the  case  ending  in  re- 
covery. From  this  observation  Askanazv  concluded  that  a  material 
difference  does  not  exist  between  normoblasts  and  megaloblasts,  and 
that  the  former  develop  from  the  latter.  But,  as  Ehrlich  ^  maintains, 
it  is  certainly  more  likely  that  the  megaloblastic  degeneration  of  the 
bone-marrow  is  referable  directlv  to  the  action  of  certain  toxins, 
and  that  such  a  relation  between  the  normoblasts  and  megaloblasts, 
as  Askanazv  assumes,  does  not  exist. 

3.  MiCROBLASTS. — These  are  unusually  small  nucleated  red  cor- 
puscles, and  only  rarely  obser\'ed.  They  have  been  found  in  cases 
of  traumatic  ansemia,  but  have  attracted  little  attention. 

The  Leucocytes. 

The  leucocytes,  or  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood,  as  seen  in  freshly 
prepared  specimens,  are  roundish  or  irregularly  shaped  cells,  and 
mostly  larger  than  the  red  corpuscles.  They  are  nucleated,  and 
many  are  distinctly  granular  in  api)earance,  so  much  so,  in  fact,  that 
the  nuclei  are  often  hidden  from  view  (Plate  II.,  Fig.  1,  A).  In  a 
carefully  spread  specimen  some  leucocytes  will  be  met  with  which 
are  endowed  with  the  power  of  locomotion,  creeping  over  the  field  of 
vision  by  throNving  out  pseudojKxlia  in  a  manner  analogous  to  that 
seen  in  amcebse.  In  their  general  mode  of  living  the  motile  leuco- 
cytes, moreover,  closely  resemble  amoeba?,  and  it  is  most  interesting 
to  observe  the  manner  in  which  these  little  bodies  take  up  cellular 
d6bris,  and  even  obnoxious  organisms  that  may  be  present  in  the  blood. 
In  malarial  blood,  for  example,  in  which,  as  will  be  shown  later,  cer- 
tiiin  amoebic  parasites  are  present,  one  is  frequently  able  to  observe 
leucocytes  approach  these  Ixxlies  and  take  them  up  into  their  interior 
(Fig.  15).  Metschnikoff  reganls  this  function  of  the  leucocytes  as 
their  most  important  one.  Those  leucocytes  which  possess  this 
power  of  removing  foreign  matter  from  the  blood  he  has  tenned 
phdr/ocyteji,  and,  according  to  his  views,  the  outcome  of  a  bacterial 
invasion,  figuratively  speaking,  will  dej)end  upon  the  su|)eriority  of 
the  organisms  engageil  in  warfare.  The  term  phaf/ocytoxh  has  been 
applied  to  the  destniction  of  micro-organisms  by  leucocytes. 

Gkneral  Differentiation  of  the  Various  Forms  of  Leucocjrtes. 

— I^pon  ordinary  microscopical  examination  three  varieties  of  leuco- 
cytes can  be  distinguished  (Plate  II.,  Fig.  1,  ^1).  Some  are  round, 
smaller  than  the  red  corpuscles,  and  provided  with  a  large  round 
nucleus,  which  is  surrounded  with  a  very  narrow  rim  (,f  non-granular 

*  Askanazy,  **  Ueber  Bfithriocepbalus-Anaeniie,"  etc.,  25eit.  f.  kiln.  Med.,  isnri.  vol. 
xxvii. 

'  Ehrlich,  Die  Anaemie,  p.  43. 
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protoplasm.  Others  are  met  with  which  are  likewise  round,  of  the 
size  of  an  ordinary  red  cor])ii!*cle  or  Bomewbat  larger,  and  contain  a 
lai^  single  nucleus  which  is  surrounded  by  a  wider  zone  of  non- 
granular protoplasm.  The  lai^est  cells,  the  bodies  of  which  are 
tilled  with  ^nmular  material,  often  hiding  the  nucleus  from  view, 
are  representatives  of  the  third  variety. 


Ujion  further  examination  differences  may  also  l»e  demonstrated 
in  the  character  of  the  granulations.  Some  leiicotytes  will  thus  lie 
observed  in  which  tbey  are  very  fine,  giving  the  entire  body  of  the 
cell  a  somewhat  cloudy  appcamuce,  anil  usually  obscuring  the 
nucleus.  This  may  be  brought  into  view,  however,  by  treating  the 
prepitnitiou  with  a  drop  or  two  of  a  1  ]>er  cent,  solution  of  acetic 
acid,  0»  the  other  hand,  very  coarse  granulations  may  be  observiil 
in  certain  leucocytes,  while  still  others,  as  already  pointetl  out,  are 
apiwrently  non-granular. 

Ehrlich,'  in  studying  these  various  granulations  in  their  Whavior 

'  Ehriirh  divklex  Ihencid  dyes  dprivtd  fnun  coRhtar  inio  two  large  Rroups — i.  r,,  iiilo 
Ayt*  whirh  I'olnr  urrlain  gmniilatiims  vwn  when  i-m|il(i.ved  in  con  cent  ni  ted  soluliuPB 
or  slycPTiD.  and  into  thnxp  nrliicli  can  be  employed  cmly  in  aqiicous  xolutiong. 

TJie  flret  f[">"P  «inipriHp»: 

(II  The  hlii'ily  M'id  bodies  bclonninp;  to  the  flin>nt«-in  wriep.  viz..  posin.  methyl- 
coain,  erythrodn,  coi'cin,  pyrosiu  .1  anil  R ;  V2,  tlic  bigtity  ncid  nilro-bodies,  such  as 
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Note  the  size  of  the  various  leucocytes,  as  compared  with  the  red  corpuscles  at  15.  Figs. 
X,  2  and  6  represent  the  mOst  cominon  forms  of  the  small  type  of  lymphocytes  ;  3  and  5  belong 
to  the  same  group,  but  are  manifestly  atypical ;  3  shows  the  knob-like  projections,  described 
in  the  text;  4  represents  the  large  type  of  the  lymphocyte,  and  shows  the  vacuolated  appear- 
ance of  the  protoplasm,  which  is  so  commonly  seen.  The  melachromatism  of  the  protoplasm, 
however,  does  not  appear  here  as  in  nature.  7  and  8  are  representatives  of  the  large  variety 
of  mononuclear  leucocytes;  9  maybe  classed  as  a  transition  form,  which  is  as  yet  devoid  of  gran- 
ules ;  13  represents  a  neutrophilic  myelocyte,  14  an  eosinophilic  myelocyte.  10  a  neutrophilic 
f>olynuclear  leucocyte,  11  an  eosinophile  of  the  same  type,  and  12  a  typical  basophilic  leucocyte. 
The  preparations  were  stained  with  the  eosinatc  of  melhylenc-blue  and  drawn  to  scale. 
Bausch  and  Lomb,  Eye-piece  i  inch,  objective  i-i2ih.) 
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toward  anilin  dyes,  found  that  different  chemical  affinities  exist  be- 
tween these  minute  jiarticles  of  protoplasm  and  the  reagents  em- 
ployed. Some  are  thus  colored  only  by  acid  dyes,  others  again  only 
by  those  of  a  basic  nature,  while  still  others  are  stained  only  by 
neutral  dyes.  These  observations  are  of  the  greatest  importance 
from  a  clinical  standpoint,  and  have  indeed  revolutionized  the  entire 
field  of  hsematology. 

Differentiation  of  the  Leucocytes  according  to  their  Behavior 
toward  the  Anilin  Dyes. — According  to  their  behavior  toward  the 
anilin  dyes,  Ehrlich  ^  has  divided  the  granular  leucocytes  of  the 
bhKxi  into  eosinophilic  or  oxyphilic,  basophilic,  and  neutrophilic 
leucocytes.  In  this  manner  the  following  forms  can  be  distinguished 
(Plate  II.,  Fig.  2  ;  Plates  HI.,  IV.,  V.,  and  VI.) : 

1.  Smali^  Mononuclear  Leucocytes. — These  are  mostly 
smaller  than  the  red  corpuscles  or  of  equal  size.  They  are  devoid 
of  granular  matter,  each  cell  being  provided  with  a  large,  homo- 
geneous and  uniformly  staining  nucleus,  which  is  surrounded  by  a 
narrow  rim  of  protoplasm.  In  the  larger  forms,  especially,  a  faint 
areola  may  sometimes  be  seen  between  the  nucleus  and  the  proto- 
plasm, which  is  probably  owing  to  artificial  retraction.  Nucleus 
and  protoplasm  both  are  basophilic,  but  with  certain  dyes  the 
protoplasm  is  colored  much  more  deeply  than  the  nucleus.  Within 
the  nucleus  one  or  two  nucleoli  may  sometimes  be  seen.  The  pe- 
riphery of  the  larger  forms  is  usually  shaggy  in  apixximnce,  and  it 
is  not  uncommon  to  find  particles  of  protoplasm  in  the  circulating 
bkKxl  which  have  manifestly  separated  from  this  j^eripheral  margin. 
In  stained  specimens  the  origin  of  these  particles  may  be  recognized 
from  their  color,  which  coincides  with  that  of  the  parent-corjmscles. 
As  the  protoplasm  of  the  small  mononuclear  leucocytes  has  no  affinity 
for  acid  or  neutral  dyes,  these  elements  api>ear  merely  as  faintly 
stained,  apparently  free  nuclei  in  si)ecimens  which  have  be(»n  colored 
with  the  tri-acid  stain  (see  page  100).  The  reliction  of  the  proto- 
plasm, as  shown  with  the  erj'throsin  method,  is  strongly  alkaline. 
It  contains  no  glycogen.  At  tinier  an  invagination  of  the  nucleus 
may  l)e  observed,  indiciiting  l)eginning  division  of  the  cell.  The 
nuclear  figures  which  result,  however,  ditfer  nuiterially  from  those 
seen  in  the  true  polynuclejir  elements.  Stained  with  methvlene-blne 
or  the  eosinate  of   methylene-blue,  the  proto|>lasm    often  appears 

aurantia;  (3)  the  two  j^roups  of  sulpho-acids— i.  r.,  iDdalin,  benjsalin.  and  nijfrosin,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  azo-stains,  tropteolin,  Bonleaiix,  and  Ponceau,  on  the  other. 

The  second  j^-oup  compriiries: 

(1)  Fluoresoin  and  chrysolin;  (2)  ammonium  picrate  and  naphthylamin-yeUow; 
(3)  orange  and  true  yellow. 

Representatives  of  the  basic  stains  are:  fuchsin  (rosanilin).  the  methyl  derivatives 
of  ros:iniIin,  viz..  methyl-violet,  methyl-green,  etc.,  the  phenyl  derivatives  of  rosiinilin, 
riR»onaphthylamin.  cyanin.  safranin,  etc. 

As  an  example  of  a  neutral  stain  may  l)e  mentioned  the  picrate  of  rosanilin. 
*  Ehrlich.   Farbenanalytische  Untersiichungen  z.  Ilistt^logie   u.   Klinik  d.   Blutes, 
Berlin,  1891. 
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coarsely  granular.  This  apjwaraiicc,  however,  is  not  due  to  the 
presence  of  free  prot4)plasniic  granules,  but  to  nodal  thickenings 
of  the  reticulum.  Similar  apjK'aranc^es  are  seen  in  the  nucleus. 
With  Ehrlieh's  stain,  on  the  other  hand,  botli  nucleus  and  proto- 
pliism  ap[K?ar  |)erfectly  homogeneous.  Abnormally  large  forms  are 
notably  khju  in  lymphatic  leukaemia,  but  oct»ur  also  in  normal 
blood.  Ehrlich  stiitcs  that  it  is  scarcely  likely  that  their  true 
nature  will  be  overlooked,  if  the  characteristics  just  described  are 
borne  in  mind.  I  nmst  confess,  however,  that  the  differentiation 
of  these  large  lymjAocytes  from  the  large  mononuclear  leuco- 
cytes propter  is  not  always  an  easy  matter,  and  I  have  often  been 
puzzleil  to  classify  properly  cells  of  this  tj'pe.  In  typicjil  s|)eci- 
mens,  in  which  the  protoplasm  is  stained  intensely  by  the  basic 
component  of  the  eosinate  of  methylene-blue,  and  in  which  an 
apparent  vacuolization  of  the  entire  protoplasmic  portion  of  the 
cell  is  not  uncommonly  seen,  there  is,  of  course,  no  difficulty ;  but 
there  are  others  in  which  these  characteristics  are  not  so  apparent, 
and  then  the  protoplasm  and  nucleus  are  both  about  evenly  and 
inijK^rfectly  stained.  These  foims,  I  think,  may  readily  be  con- 
founded with  the  large  mononuclear  elements  proper,  and  iwssibly 
reprt^sent  transition-forms  Ix^tween  the  two  groups  of  cells.  Together 
with  I)r.  Amberg,  I  obser\'ed  the  blood  of  a  very  anaemic  child  in 
which  the  condition  was  aj^parently  secondary'  to  a  protracteil  attack 
of  amoebic  dysentery,  and  in  which  the  large  lymphocytes,  as  they 
are  perhaps  best  termed,  were  quite  numerous.  But  in  adults  also 
I  have  usually  seen  representatives  of  this  group,  even  under  normal 
conditions,  where  the  eosinate  of  methylene-blue  was  used  as  a  stain. 
With  this  dye  the  protoplasm  commonly  stains  metachromatically, 
and  in  this  respect  they  differ  from  the  small  variety.  Ortho- 
chromatism,  however,  also  occurs  (see  Plate  V.). 

As  the  small  mononuclear  leucocytes  are  formed  ]>ractically  only 
in  the  lymph-glands,  they  have  been  termed  lymphogenic  leucocytes 
or  h/mphocyfea. 

Under  normal  conditions  the  lymphocytes  constitute  from  22  to 
25  |x^r  cent,  (^f  the  total  numlxT  of  the  leucocytes.  At  birth, 
however,  from  ")()  to  GO  ])er  cent,  of  the  total  numl)er  belong  to 
this  order ;  largtT  numl)ers  are  met  with  also  during  childhood  than 
in  adults,  and  the  normal  pro}x>rtion  is  usually  not  reached  before 
the  fourteenth  vear. 

Under  pathological  conditions  the  greatest  absolute  as  well  as  rela- 
tive increase  is  observed  in  cases  of  lymphatic  leukaemia.  A  relative 
increjise  alone  occurs  in  healthy  infants,  in  various  diseases  of  infancy, 
notably  those  affwting  the  gjistro-intestinal  tract,  in  chlorosis,  piT- 
nieious  anaemia,  secondary  syphilis,  in  the  late  stages  of  typhoid 
fever,  in  certain  eases  of  Risedow's  disease,  hromoj^hilia,  goitre,  etc. 
(see  also  j)age  93). 
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2.  Large  Mononuclear  Leucocytes. — ^These  are  from  two  to 
three  times  as  large  as  the  red  corpu^icles,  and  provided  with  a  large 
single  nucleus,  which  is  oval  or  elliptical  in  form  and  surrounded  by 
a  wide  zone  of  non-granular  protoplasm.  In  sjKJcimens  stained 
with  the  tri-acid  stain  beginners  are  very  apt  to  overlook  this  form, 
as  the  nucleus  and  particularly  the  protoplasm  are  often  very  faintly 
stained.  The  nucleus  and  protoplasm  are  both  basophilic,  but  the 
latter,  in  contradistinction  to  the  protoplasm  of  the  lymphocytes,  less 
so  than  the  nucleus.  In  these  cells  also  the  protoplasm  and  nucleus 
do  not  appear  perfectly  homogeneous  when  stained  with  methylene- 
blue  or  the  eosinate  of  methvlene-blue,  but  show  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  a  reticulum  which  is  coarser  in  the  nucleus  than  in  the 
protoplasm  (Plate  V.). 

These  forms  are  by  some  thought  to  represent  a  later  stage  in  the 
development  of  the  small  mononuclear  variety,  but  Ehrlich  ^  still 
maintains  their  independent  origin  from  the  bone-marrow,  and  to 
some  extent  perhaps  also  from  the  spleen. 

They  occur  in  increased  numbers  in  cases  of  chronic  malaria,  in 
measles,  in  the  late  stages  of  scarlet  fever,  and  in  many  of  the  diseases 
in  which  the  small  mononuclear  elements  are  increased.  I  have  met 
with  a  considerable  relative  increase  of  this  variety  in  one  case  of 
Addison's  disease  shortly  before  death.  In  one  of  my  patients,  a 
woman  aged  sixty-three,  attention  first  was  directefl  to  the  existence 
of  a  large  sloughing  epithelioma  of  the  neck  by  the  discovery  of 
21   per  cent,  of  the  large  mononuclear  leucocytes. 

Under  normal  conditions  the  {x?rcentage  varies  l>etween  1  and  2. 

3.  Transition-forms. — These  develoj)  directly  from  the  large 
mononuclear  leucocvtes.  Thev  are  still  mononuclear,  but  the 
nucleus  is  greatly  invaginated,  indicating  approaching  division. 
As  a  general  rule,  no  granules  are  observcnl,  but  at  times  they  do 
occur,  when  they  are  neutrophilic  in  ehanictor.  In  sj>ecimens 
stained  with  the  tri-acid  stain  the  nucleus  is  colored  somewhat 
dee|>er  than  in  the  second  variety. 

Together  with  the  large  mononuclear  elements  they  constitute 
from  2  to  4  jier  cent,  of  the  total  numlx^r  of  leucr)cytes. 

4.  The  Neutrophilic  Polynuclear  Leuccx^ytes. — These 
cells  are  a  little  smaller  than  the  large  mononuclear  leucocvtes  and  the 
transition-forms,  and  are  filled  with  ver\'  fine  neutrophilic  granules, 
the  £-granulation  of  Ehrlicli.  The  protoplasm  itself  is  finely  re- 
ticulated, but  this  is  generally  overl(X>ked  unless  the  s|)ecimen  is 
esfiecially  stained  with  methylene-blue  or  a  similar  stain.  The  nucleus 
is  a  long  body,  which  is  twisted  upon  itself  into  irregular  forms,  some- 
times resembling  the  letters  S,  Y,  E,  Z.  At  other  times  it  presents 
a  broken  appearance,  conveying  the  impression  that  several  nuclei 
are  present.    Hence  their  original  name — jfoly nuclear  leucocytes.     As 

*  Ehrlifh.  Die  Anaemie,  p.  49. 
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Ebrlicb  has  suggested,  however,  the  polynuclear  appearance  is  prob- 
ably referable  to  post-mortem  changes,  the  condition  of  the  nucleus 
being  in  reality  polymorphous.  In  accordance  with  this  view,  they 
are  hence  also  sjMjken  of  as  polymorphaniwiear  neutraphUic  iat- 
oocytes.  The  nucleus  stains  readily  with  all  nuclear  dyes,  while  the 
protoplasm  shows  a  marked  affinity  for  the  greater  number  of  acid 
dyes.  Its  reaction,  as  tested  with  acid  erj^throsin,  is  alkaline,  but 
less  so  than  the  protoplasm  of  the  lymphcx^ytes.  In  health  a  glyco- 
gen reaction  is  not  obtained.  The  nucleus  is  coarsely  reticulated, 
and  generally  shows  evidence  of  a  central  nodal  thickening  in  its 
lobes. 

According  to  some  observers,  the  polymorphonuclear  neutrophilic 
leucocytes  represent  a  later  stage  in  the  development  of  the  small 
and  large  mononuclear  cells.  Ehrlich,^  however,  insists  that  the 
greater  number  enter  the  blood  from  the  bone-marrow,  where  they 
develop  from  the  mononuclear  neutrophilic  leucocytes — the  myelo- 
cytes— or  bone-marrow  cells  proper  (see  page  78),  but  he  admits  that 
a  small  number  may  be  derived  directly  from  the  transitional  forms 
in  the  blocxl-current. 

In  this  connection  it  is  espec*iiilly  interesting  to  note  that  while 
basophilic  and  oxyphilic  granules  are  found  in  the  blood  of  all  ver- 
ti'brate  animals,  the  neutrophilic  granulation  occurs  only  in  man 
and  the  ape. 

Of  late,  a  diminution  in  the  number  of  the  neutrophilic  granules 
has  attracted  some  attention  in  association  with  the  acute  hyperleu- 
cocytoses.  Ewing^  states  that  this  abnormality  may  progress  till 
very  few  granules  are  left,  while  their  complete  absence  is  seen 
princijxilly  in  chronic  leukaemia.  He  adds  that  this  phenomenon 
is  associated  usually  with  marked  nuclear  changes  of  a  degenerative 
character,  which  he  describes  as  follows  :  in  fresh  or  dry  specimens 
the  nuclei  stain  le.<s  denselv  with  basic  dves,  their  outlines  are 
irregular,  and  the  lol)es  shrunken.  The  degeneration  may  follow 
the  tyjx*  of  karv'olysis  with  swelling  and  loss  of  chromatin,  or  of 
karvorrhexis  with  hy|>erchromatosis  and  subdivision  of  lobes. 
In  acute  leucocytosis  the  former  type  is  more  usual,  but  in  leukae- 
mia the  latter  form  is  seen  almndantlv.  While  the  lobes  of  the 
normal  i>olynuclear  leuc(x;ytes  are  almost  invariably  connected  by  a 
thr(»ad  of  chromatin,  manv  of  the  cells  in  severe  acute  leucocvtosis 
show  complete  subdivision  of  the  nucleus  into  three  to  six  separate 
segments.  This  fragmentation  of  the  nucleus  was  noted  first  by 
Ehrlieh  in  a  case  of  hemorrhagic  small[M)x,  and  is  of  frequent  occur- 
rence in  fresh  exudates.  I  have  observed  the  same  together  with  Dr. 
Amberg  in  a  case  of  infantile  aniemia  associatcnl  with  amoebic  dys- 
entery, in  which  extensive  hyiierleucocytosis,  however,  did  not  exist. 
The  loss  of  neutrojJiilic  granules  in  the  polymorphonucle^ir  leuco- 

'  Ehrlieh,  loo.  cit.,  p.  71.  '  Ewing,  loc.  cit.,  p.  113. 
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cvtes  in  cases  of  chronic  leuksemia  is  sometimes  most  striking,  and 

1  was  much  interested  to  note  in  a  recent  case  that  while  the  poly- 
nuclear  elements  were  mostly  devoid  of  granules,  the  neutrophilic 
myelocytes  (see  below)  were  quite  normal  in  api)earance.  In  other 
diseases  deficiency  of  granules  is  in  my  experience  not  necessarily 
associated  with  acute  hyperleucocytosis,  but  may  occur  under  the 
most  diverse  conditions,  which  as  yet  admit  of  no  classification. 

Normally  the  polynuclear  neutrophilic  leucocytes  constitute  from 
70  to  72  per  cent,  of  all  leucocytes. 

The  most  common  forms  of  hyperleucocytosis  are  referable  to 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  these  elements  (see  page  81).  All 
pus-corpuscles,  moreover,  acconling  to  Ehrlich,  belong  to  this 
class. 

5.  The  Oxyphilic  or  Eosinophilic  Leucocytes. — In  size 
and  general  appearance  these  cells  resemble  the  polynuclear  neutro- 
philic leucocytes.  But  they  differ  from  these  in  the  absence  of  neu- 
trophilic granules,  and  the  pres(»nce,  instead,  of  large  ovoid  or 
roundish,  highly  refractive,  fat-like  granules — the  a-granulation  of 
Ehrlich.  These  granules  are  stained  only  with  acid  dyes,  such  as 
eosin  and  acid  fuchsin,  and  such  leucocytes  have  hence  been  termini 
oxyphilic  or  eosinophilic  leucocytes.  Barker,^  moreover,  has  shown 
that  these  granules  contain  iron.  Like  the  polynuclear  neutrophilic 
leucocytes,  they  are  also  phagocytic.  The  nucleus  is  usually  bilobed 
and  coarsely  reticulated. 

Acconling  to  some  observers,  the  eosinophilic  leucoc}i«s  represent 
the  senile  stage  in  the  development  of  the  small  mononuclear  leuco- 
cytes. But  Ehrlich  still  regards  them  as  independent  bodies  formed 
in  the  bone-marrow  from  mononuclear  eosinophilic  cells,  analogous 
to  the  formation  of  the  |X)ly nuclear  neutrophilic  leucocytes  from  the 
mononuclear  neutrophilic  cells. 

Normally  the  percentage  of  eosinophilic  leucocytes  varies  between 

2  and  4. 

An  absolute  increase  in  their  numlx^r  is  obsorve<l  in  all  uncompli- 
cated cases  of  myelogenous  leukjcmia,  while  a  relative  increase  is 
inconstant.  Statements  to  the  contrarv  have  bei»n  made  bv  manv 
observers,  but,  as  Ehrlich  suggests,  this  is  undoubtedly  owing  to  a 
contusion  between  the  terms  absolute  and  relative.  Acconling  to 
Zappert,^  50  to  100  eosinophilic  leucocytes  in  the  cbmm.  of  blood  ' 
should  Ixj  regarded  as  the  lowest  normal  values,  100  to  200  as  the 
average,  and  200  to  2oi)  as  the  highest  normal  figures.  Supjwsing 
then  that  in  a  given  ctise  the  j>ercentage  of  eosinophiles  is  *5.r> ; 
this  would,  of  course,  be  a  perfectly  normal  percentage.  But  if 
at  the  same  time  the  total  nunil>er  of  leucocytes  is  400,000,  it  is 
apparent  at  once  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  considerable  absolute 

'  L.  F.  Barker,  Johns  Hopkins  Hosp.  Bull..  \f^^\,  p.  9.1. 

'J.  Zappert,  *'Ueber<l.  Vorkommen  d.  eosinophilen  Zellen  im  anaeniischen  Blut/' 
Zeit.  f.  klin.  Med.,  vol.  xxiii. 
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increase,  corresponding  in  this  case  to  14,000  eosinophilic  leucocytes 
— /.  e.y  an  increase  of  fifty-six  times  the  maximum  numiier  obser\'ed 
under  normal  conditions.  It  may  be  stated  as  a  general  rule  that 
whenever  an  absolute  increase  in  (he  number  of  the  eosinophilic  leuco- 
cytes is  not  found  in  a  case  of  supposed  myeloffenotis  leukcetnia  tJiis 
diagnosis  may  be  abandoned,  providing  that  complications,  such 
as  septic  processes,  do  not  exist  at  the  same  time.  In  sejisis 
the  number  of  eosinophilic  leucocytes  is  materially  diminished, 
and  in  some  cases  they  may  be  altogether  absent.  Exceptionf?, 
however,  occur,  and  Ehrlich  cites  a  case  in  which  the  total  number 
was  still  from  1400  to  1500  in  the  cbmm.,  although  the  percentage 
had  diminished  from  3.5  to  0.43. 

Aside  from  myelogenous  leukaemia,  an  increase  in  the  numl>er  of 
the  eosinophilic  leucocytes  lias  been  obscr\'ed  in  various  other  dis- 
eases ;  but  it  is  scarcelv  likely  that  any  of  these  would  be  mistaken 
for  leukaemia,  esj)ecially  if  the  other  blood-changes  which  occur  in 
this  disease  are  borne  in  mind  (see  page  89).  Eosinophilia  has 
thus  been  noted  in  bronchial  asthma,  in  certain  diseases  of  the  bones, 
the  skin,  the  nervous  system,  in  the  helminthiases,  in  trichinosis,  in 
malignant  disease,  in  the  post-febrile  jieriod  of  many  of  the  acute 
infectious  diseases,  in  gonorrhoea,  etc.  In  diminished  numbers  the 
eosinophilic  cells  are  found  during  the  process  of  digestion,  in  pneu- 
monia, in  the  course  of  most  of  the  acute  infectious  diseases,  follow- 
ing castration,  etc.  (see  also  Eosinophilia). 

(5.  Basophilic  Leucx)CYTRs. — In  normal  blood  these  rarely  exceed 
0.5  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  leucocytes.  The  size  of  the  cells 
varies  from  3.5  //to  14  /i  in  diameter.  They  are  usually  rounded  or 
oval,  but  may  also  be  oblong,  and  may  then  have  a  length  of  22  /i. 
The  cell  substance  is  clear  and  homogenc»ous,  but  imbedded  within 
there  are  granules,  the  ;'-  and  o-granulations  of  Ehrlich,  which  ap- 
pear to  be  identical  with  those  observed  in  the  so-called  mast-cells j 
found  in  connective  tissue  esjK»eia]ly.  The  same  term  has  hence 
been  applied  to  this  variety  in  the  blood.  The  individual  granules 
vary  somewhat  in  size  and  distribution,  and  are  cliaracterized  bv 
their  affinity  for  basic  dyes.  They  do  n(^t  take  on  a  pure  color, 
however,  but  stain  nietachromaticallv.  With  cresvl-violet  R,  for 
example,  they  are  colored  almost  a  pure  brown,  and  with  eosinate  of 
methvlene-blue  thev  take  on  a  violet  color.  The  nucleus  is  stained 
with  great  difficulty.  It  is  lobnlated,  and  almost  always  place<l 
excentricjilly.  It  is  oval  or  rounded,  and  has  an  almost  uniform 
diameter  of  4  ft.  When  the  cell  itself  is  of  a  less  diameter,  the 
nucleus  comprises  almost  the  entire  c<»ll  and  is  covere<l  by  only  a 
very  thin  layer  of  granules.  In  specimens  stained  with  carbol- 
toluidin-blue,  and  diffiTcntiated  with  glycx?rin-etlier,  the  granules 
appear  dark  red  in  color,  while  the  nucleus  is  colored  blue.  In 
8jx»cim<^ns  stained  with  the  tri-acid  stain  the  granules  are  colorless, 
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and  the  cells  hence  appear  as .  light  polymorphonuclear  formations, 
which  are  apparently  devoid  of  granulations.  According  to  Harris/ 
the  granules  are  composed  of  mucin,  and  the  cells  elaborate  the 
mucin  of  the  connective  tissue.  Ehrlich  supposed  that  the  mast- 
cells  originated  from  the  connective-tissue  cells  as  a  result  of  hyper- 
nutrition,  but  it  is  more  likely,  as  Harris  suggests,  that  they  are 
derived  from  the  large  mononuclear  leucocytes. 

An  increase  in  the  number  of  mast-cells  is  almost  exclusively 
observed  in  myelogenous  leukaemia,  and  is  hence  of  great  diagnostic 
importance.  This  increase  is  constant  and  absolute,  and  may  even 
exceed  the  increase  of  the  eosinophilic  leucocytes. 

Ewing'  states  that  he  constantly  failed  to  find  mast-cells  in  the 
better  class  of  healthy  subjects,  while  in  hospital  and  dispensary 
cases  with  minor  ailments  they  appeared  to  be  more  numerous. 
Formerly  I  also  found  mast-cells  only  exceptionally,  but  since  I 
have  used  the  eosinate  of  methvlene-blue  as  a  matter  of  routine  in 
my  laboratory  I  rarely  meet  with  specimens  of  blood,  no  matter 
from  what  class  of  patients,  in  which  they  are  absent. 

Neu8»er^s  Perinuclear  BasophUic  Granules. — A  few  years  ago 
Neusser*  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  basophilic  granules  are  not 
infrequently  seen  arranged  about  the  nuclei  of  the  mononuclear  and 
poly  nuclear  leucocytes.  The  presence  of  these  granules  he,  as  well 
as  Kolisch,*  regarded  as  characteristic  of  the  so-culled  uric  acid  diath- 
esis. As  tubercular  disease,  moreover,  is  usually  not  seen  in  such 
cases,  Neusser  regards  their  presence  in  cases  of  phthisis  as  a 
favorable  symptom.  Futcher,*  on  the  other  hand,  was  unable  to 
confirm  these  conclusions,  and  ray  own  observatir)ns  likewise  are 
opposed  to  those  of  Neusser.  I  was  able  to  demonstrate  the  pres- 
ence of  these  granules  both  in  health  and  disea.*e  in  almost  every 
case,  and  was  even  led  to  the  conclusion  tliat  their  absence  in  a  sup- 
posedly healthy  individual  may  be  r^;arde<l  as  presum|)tive  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  some  ra  )rbid  process.  Whether  this  conclusion 
will  be  borne  out  by  further  investigations  remains  to  lx»  seen.  But 
it  appears  to  \ye  certain  that  in  malignant  disease  the  granules  are 
either  absent  or  present  in  greatly  diminished  numbers.  In  two 
cases  of  gastric  ulcer  and  in  one  of  acute  gonorrha*a,  however,  I 
was  likewise  unable  to  find  them/' 

In  suitably  stained  specimens  the  granules  appear  as  greenish- 
black  or  entirely  black  little  dots,  which  are  irrc*jnilarly  scattered 
over  the  surface  of  the  nucleus.  Their  size  varies  crmsideniblv. 
Sj)ecimens  are  thus  encountered  in  which  the  granulc*s  are  as  fine  as 

'  H.  T.  Harris,  **  Histology  and  Microchemic  Reactions  of  Some   Cells  to  Anilin 
Dy***."  Phila.  Med.  Joar..  1900,  p.  757. 
"'  Ewrin;:.  On  the  Blorjd,  Lea  Bros.,  Phila..  1901.  p.  1 43. 
»  .Veusser,  Wien.  klin.  Woch.,  1^94,  p.  71.  *  Kolisch.  Ibid.,  1995,  p.  797. 

*  Futchor,  Jiihns  Hopkins  Hosp.  Bull.,  May,  1W7. 

•  C  E.  Simon,  **  On  the  I*re«ence  of  Neusser's  PeriDUclear  Basophilic  Granules  in  the 
Blood/*  Am.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.,  vol.  cxviL  p.  139. 
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ordinary  neutrophilic  granules,  while  in  others  they  are  much  larger, 
and  in  some  cases  droplets  may  be  seen  which  cover  nearly  the 
entire  nucleus.  They  may  be  found  in  all  forms  of  leucocytes 
described,  but  are  most  numerous  in  the  polymorphonuclear  and 
small  mononuclear  cells. 

Ehrlich  has  expressed  the  view  that  these  granules  are  arte- 
facts, and  states  that  they  are  observed  only  exceptionally  when 
strictly  pure  solutions,  made  from  the  crystalline  dyes  of  the  Actien- 
gesellschaft  fur  AnilinfarbstoflPe  in  Berlin,  are  used.  Whether  this 
view  is  correct  I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  as  my  examinations 
were  made  with  the  Griibler  stains.  A  relation  between  their 
presence  and  the  elimination  of  uric  acid  or  xanthin-bases  does  not 
exist. 

7.  Neutrophilic  Myelocytes. — These  are  essentially  large 
mononuclear  leucocytes,  the  protoplasm  of  which  contains  more  or 
less  numerous  neutrophilic  granules.  Their  size,  however,  is  subject 
to  considerable  variation.  On  the  one  hand,  they  may  be  larger  than 
all  other  elements  of  the  blood — the  so-called  myelocytes  of  Cornil ; 
w  hile  others  are  observed  which  are  scarcely  larger  than  an  ordinary 
red  coq)uscle — the  so-called  myelocytes  of  Ehrlich.  The  nucleus  is 
large,  usually  centrally  located,  and  possesses  only  a  feeble  affinity 
for  dyes.  Unlike  the  poly  nuclear  neutrophilic  leucocj'tes,  they  are 
never  amcpboid. 

According  to  the  school  which  regards  the  polynuclear  neutro- 
philic leucocytes  as  the  mature  forms  of  the  lymphocytes,  the 
neutrophilic  myelocytes  represent  an  arrested  or  perverted  form 
of  development  of  the  large  mononuclear  cells.  Ehrlich,  on  the 
other  hand,  regards  the  neutrophilic  myelocyte  as  the  bone  marrow- 
cell  proper,  and  as  the  young  form  of  the  polynuclear  neutrophilic 
leucocyte. 

Under  normal  conditions  they  are  never  found  in  the  blood,  and 
Ehrlich  teaches  that  their  presence  in  considerable  numbers  may  be 
regarded  as  indicating  the  existence  of  myelogenous  leukaemia.  In 
smaller  numbers  they  have  been  found  in  a  case  of  lymphosarcoma 
with  metastases  in  the  bone-marrow ;  further,  in  severe  post-hemor- 
rhagic  anaemia,  in  a  case  of  poisoning  with  mercury,  in  the  pseudo- 
leukaemia  of  infants,  in  toq)id  scrofula,  and,  what  is  especially  im- 
portant, in  some  of  the  acute  infectious  diseases.  Engel  ^  thus  found 
that  in  diphtheria  occurring  in  children  myelocytes  can  often  1^ 
demonstrated  in  the  blood,  and  that  a  high  percentage,  viz.,  3.6  to 
16.4,  of  the  total  leucocytes  is  observeil  only  in  severe  cases,  and  ren- 
ders the  prognosis  unfavorable.  In  mild  cases  they  are  not  often 
seen,  and  when  present  occur  only  in  small  numbers.  In  pneumonia 
myelocytes  are  either  absent  or  present  only  in  small  numbers  at 
the  beginning  of  the  disejt«e,  while  at  the  time  of  the  crisis  or  imme- 

*  Engel,  Deutsch.  med.  Woch.,  1897,  vol.  xxiii.  No.  8. 
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dlately  thereafter  they  become  more  numerous,  and  in  some  cases 
may  number  12  per  cent,  of  all  neutrophilic  cells. 

Small  numbers  of  myelocytes  may  further  be  seen  in  the  various 
anaemias  from  whatever  cause.  They  have  been  noted  in  pernicious 
aniemiay  in  the  anaemia  of  syphilis,  and,  as  I  have  stated,  in  the 
pseudoleukaemia  of  v.  Jaksch,  in  association  with  malignant  growths, 
etc.  In  the  child,  already  referred  to,  in  which  a  notable  anaemia 
developed  as  the  result  of  amoebic  dysentery,  Dr.  Amberg  counted  9 
per  cent.  Neusser  also  records  the  presence  of  neutrophilic  myelo- 
cytes in  anaemia,  asphyxia,  acute  mania,  etc. ;  and  Ewing  states  that 
they  have  been  found  in  considerable  numbers  in  rickets,  osteomyelitis, 
and  osteomalacia. 

8.  Eosinophilic  Myelocytes. — These  represent  the  eosino- 
philic homologue  of  the  form  just  descrilxid.  Their  size  also  may 
vary  very  much,  and  specimens  may  be  met  with  which  are  a  great 
deal  larger  than  the  polynuclear  variety.  According  to  Ehrlich,  they 
are  likewise  formed  in  the  bone-marrow,  and  represent  an  earlier 
stage  in  the  development  of  the  polynuclear  eosinophilic  leucocyte. 
Their  presence  is  confined  largely  to  the  blood  of  myelogenous  leu- 
kaemia and  the  pseudoleukaemia  of  infants.  Mendel  *  found  them 
in  one  case  of  myxcedema,  Tiirck  ^  reports  that  they  are  occasionally 
seen  in  some  of  the  infectious  diseases,  and  Bignami  claims  to  have 
seen  them  in  {pernicious  malaria. 

9.  Small  Neutrophilic  Pseudolymphocytes. — These  bodies, 
according  to  Ehrlich,  are  produced  by  direct  division  of  the  poly- 
nuclear neutrophilic  leucocytes.  They  are  about  as  large  as  the  small 
lymphocytes,  and  provided  with  a  single  deeply  staining  nucleus. 
The  narrow  zone  of  protoplasm  which  surrounds  the  nucleus  con- 
tains neutrophilic  granules.  They  may  be  distinguished  from  the 
small  forms  of  myelocytes  by  the  greater  intensity  with  which  the 
nucleus  takes  up  the  nuclear  dyes  and  the  smaller  amount  of  proto- 
plasm. Ehrlich^  states  that  he  first  saw  these  bodies  in  a  case  of 
hemorrhagic  smallpox,  but  that  they  are  found  also  in  recent  pleural 
effusions.  He  suggests  that  their  study  may  be  of  importance  in 
deciding  the  origin  of  the  transitory  hyperleucocytoses,  which  ac- 
cording to  some  are  due  to  a  destruction  of  leucocytes,  and  accord- 
ing to  others  to  an  altereil  distribution. 

10.  Irritation-forms. — These  are  mononuclear,  non-granular 
cells,  the  protoplasm  of  which  is  stained  a  rich  brown  by  the  tri- 
acid  mixture.  The  nucleus  is  round,  often  excentrically  located, 
and  colored  a  bluish  green.  The  smallest  forms  are  somewhat 
larger  than   the  lymphocytes.     According  to  Tiirck,*  who  first  de- 

*  K.  Mendel,  "Ein  Fall  von  myxcedcmatosem  Cretinismas,"  Berlin,  klin.  Woch., 
189f5,  No.  45. 

*  Tiirck.  Klinische  Untersnchunjjen  uber  d.  Vcrbalten  d.  Blutes  bei  akuten  Infec- 
tionskrankheiten,  Wien  a.  I^ipzig,  1898. 

*  Ehrlich,  Die  Anaemic,  loc.  cit.  *  Loc.  cit. 
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scribed  these  cells,  they  are  met  with  under  the  same  conditions  as 
the  myelocytes.  Possibly  they  represent  an  early  stage  in  the 
development  of  the  nucleated  red  corpuscles. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  still  other  forms  of  leucocytes  have 
been  described,  es{Xicially  in  leuksemic  blood,  but  so  little  is  known 
of  these  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  their  description  at  this 
place. 

Variations  in  the  Number  of  the  Leucocjrtes. — While  the 

number  of  red  corpuscles  is  subject  to  very  slight  variations  under 
physiological  conditions,  that  of  the  leucocytes  varies  within  fairly 
wide  limits,  being  influenced  by  the  age  and  sex  of  the  individual, 
pregnancy,  the  proc»ess  of  digestion,  the  bloodvessel  from  which  the 
S[)ecimen  is  taken,  etc. 

According  to  Osier,  the  number  of  leucocytes  per  cbmm.  of 
blood,  obtained  from  the  finger  or  the  ear,  normally  varies  between 
5000  and  7000,  so  that  taking  5,000,000  as  the  average  number  of 
red  corpuscles  j>er  cbmm.,  the  ratio  between  the  two  would  vary 
betwwn  1:714  and  1  :  1000.  But,  as  Cabot  points  out,  the  actual 
number  may  be  still  lower  than  5000  and  higher  than  7000  without 
there  l)eing  symptoms  of  definite  illness.  Generally  speaking,  lower 
figures  are  met  with  in  persons  who  are  somewhat  ill-nourished, 
while  higher  figures  are  encountered  in  persons  of  special  vigor 
and  good  nutrition.  Before  concluding  then  that  in  a  given  csise 
the  number  of  leucocvtes  is  Wow  or  above  the  normal,  an  idea 
should,  if  ]>ossible,  be  formed  of  what  constitutes  the  normal  for 
that  particular  individual.  It  would  hence  be  l)etter  to  extend 
the  normal  limits  to  3000  on  the  one  hand,  and  10,000  on  the 
other. 

An  increase  in  the  numl>er  of  leueocytos,  to  which  condition  the 
term  leucocj/tosh  was  first  applic^l  by  Virchow,  is  met  with  under 
both  physiological  and  pathological  conditions.  As  Goldseheider 
rightly  suggest**,  it  would  he  better,  however,  to  restrict  the  term 
leucocytosis  to  indicjite  the  numlxT  of  leuccK?ytes  in  a  general  way, 
and  to  speak  of  an  increase  in  their  number  as  hyperleucorytosls,  and 
of  a  diminution  in  their  numl)er  as  hypoleucocytosk.  According  to 
Ehrlich,  furthermore,  it  is  necessarj'  to  distinguish  between  artlre 
and  pamve  hy]x^rleucocytosis,  meaning  by  active  hyjierleueocytosis 
that  form  in  which  the  increase  in  the  number  of  the  leucocytes 
principally  affects  the  phagocytic  elements,  viz.,  the  polynuclear 
leucocvtes,  while  the  mononuclear  elements  only  are  increased  in 
the  passive  fonn. 

Ehrlich  further  sulxlivides  the  active  hyperleucocytoses  into  the 
following  groups  : 

1.  The  polynuclear  hyperleucocytoses. 

a.  Polynuclear  neutrophilic  hyperleucocytosis. 
6.  Polynuclear  eosinophilic  hyperleucocytosis. 
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2.  The  mixed  hyperleucocytoses  in  which  the  granule-bearing 
mononuclear  elements  take  part — myelsemia. 

Polynuclear  Neutrophilic  Hyperleucocjrtosis. — In  this  form 

of  hyperleucocytosis,  as  the  terra  indicates,  the  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  the  leucocytes  principally  affects  the  polynuclear  neutrophilic 
elements.  Exceptionally  it  may  be  associated  with  a  polynuclear 
eosinophilic  hyperleucocytosis,  as  well  as  with  a  lymphocytosis,  but 
as  a  general  rule  both  eosinophilic  leucocytes  and  lymphocytes  are 
much  diminished.  This  diminution,  moreover,  may  not  only  be 
relative,  but  even  absolute. 

Under  this  heading  the  following  forms  may  be  considered  : 

Physiological  Hyperleucocytosis. — An  increase  in  the  number  of  leu- 
cocytes, occurring  in  health,  is  noted  during  the  process  of  digestion, 
in  pregnancy,  following  cold  baths,  after  severe  muscular  exercise,  etc. 

In  infancy  also  a  hyperleucocytosis  is  observed  quite  constantly, 
and,  according  to  Hayem,*  is  most  pronounced  during  the  first  eighty 
hours  of  life,  when  about  18,000  leucocytes  are  found  on  an  aver- 
age in  the  cbmm.  of  blood.  This  number,  however,  soon  dimin- 
ishes, and  during  the  first  month  about  8000  leucocytes  may  be 
r^arded  as  the  normal.  In  children  aged  from  several  months  up 
to  the  first  year  this  figure  further  drops  to  about  6000.  Owing  to 
the  intensity  with  which  the  blood  of  infants  generally  reacts  to  all 
manner  of  stimuli,  however,  it  is  difficult  to  set  down  definite  fig- 
ures to  express  the  normal.  It  is  thus  not  uncommon  to  observ^e  a 
hyperleucocytosis  corresponding  to  the  first  months  of  life  even  as 
late  as  the  first  and  second  year  in  feebly  developed  children,  but 
which  in  other  respects  may  l)e  quite  healthy.  The  process  of  diges- 
tion, moreover,  as  will  be  shown  later,  very  materially  influences  the 
degree  of  leucocytosis,  so  that  at  this  time  of  life  one  should  be 
very  careful  in  drawing  inferences  from  the  blcKxl-couut  alone  as  to 
the  existence  of  disease. 

Associated  with  an  absolute  increase  in  the  numlx?r  of  the  poly- 
nuclear neutrophilic  leuc(x;ytes  we  find  in  the  leucocytoses  of  infants 
quite  constantly  also  a  relative  lymphocytosis. 

An  idea  of  the  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  the  leucocytes 
occurring  during  the  process  of  digestion,  constituting  the  physio- 
logical digestive  leucocytosis  of  A^irc^how,  may  l)e  formed  from  the 
accompanying  diagram  (Fig.  16).  It  is  especially  pronounced  after 
a  preliminary  ]x?ri(Kl  of  fasting,  and  following  a  meal  rich  in  ])rotoids. 
Occasionally  it  is  not  seen,  even  in  heidth,  but  such  cases  are  ex- 
(^eptional.  In  infants  the  highest  grades  are  observt<l,  and  Cabot 
cites  a  case,  reported  by  Schiff,^  in  which  ll>,r)O0  leucocytes  were 
counted  one  hour  after  birth,  27,625  after  the  first  meal,  and  36,000b 
after  the  fourth  meal. 

*  Havem.  Compt.  rend,  do  la  soc.  dc  biol.,  1H87,  p.  270. 
»  Schiff,  Zeit.  f.  Heilk.,  vol.  xi.  p.  3(),  and  1890,  p.  1. 
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Uoder  pathological  conditioDs,  and  notably  in  gastro-iDtestiual 
diseases,  this  form  of  hyperieucoevtusia  is  frequently  absent.  This  is 
notably  tlie  case  in  carcinoma,  and  for  a  time  it  was  thought  that  the 
absence  of  a  digestive  liyperieucocytosis  could  be  r^arded  as  a  vain- 
able  symptom  in  the  differential  diagnosis  bet\%'cen  carcinoma  and 
other  discasL-s  of  the  stomach.'    Unfortunately,  further  investigations 
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have  shown  tliat  cases  of  cancer  mny  occur,  on  the  one  band,  in 
whidi  digestive  hyiHrlencocytosis  does  ncoiir,  while,  on  the  other,  it 
may  Iw  akietit  in  other  diseases,  both  functional  and  oi^nic.     In 
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ansemic  individuals,  from  whatever  cause,  a  digestive  hypcrleucocy- 
tosis  may  thus  not  be  observed  unless  an  especially  large  meal  has 
been  ingested,  and  in  such  cases  indeed  a  subnormal  number  of 
leucocytes  may  be  encountered.^  The  question  of  digestive  hyper- 
leucocytosis  is,  however,  nevertheless  a  most  interesting  one  and 
calls  for  further  investigation.  According  to  Marchetti,  it  depends 
essentially  upon  the  digestive  aud  absorptive  power  of  the  stomach, 
and  its  occurrence  or  non-occurrence  in  carcinoma  is  thus  essentially 
an  index  of  the  decree  of  functional  impairment  of  the  organ.  In 
its  study  certain  precautions  must  be  observed : 

a.  The  first  blood-count  should  be  made  after  the  patient  has 
fasted  for  about  seventeen  hours. 

6.  After  this  period  he  receives  a  test-meal,  consisting  of  from  200 
to  1000  c.c.  of  milk,  and  one  or  two  eggs,  the  amount  varying  with 
the  condition  of  the  patient. 

c.  Further  blood-counts  are  made  one,  two,  and  three  hours  later. 

d.  The  existence  of  a  digestive  hyperleucocytosis  should  only  be 
r^;anled  as  proved  if  an  increase  of  at  least  1500  cells  occurs,  pro- 
viding that  maximal  amounts  of  food  have  been  taken.  If  smaller 
amounts  have  been  given,  an  increase  of  100  cells  is  suflScieut  to 
establish'its  existence,  provided  that  the  same  result  is  observed  on 
repeated  examination. 

In  the  digestive  hyperleucocytoses  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
the  leucocytes  not  only  affects  the  polynuclear  neutrophilic  elements, 
but  also  the  lymphocytes,  while  the  eosinophilic  leucocytes  are,  rela- 
tively at  least,  much  diminishcnl. 

A  very  marked  hyperleucocytosis  is  also  frequently  noted  afl^er  a 
cold  bath.  According  to  Thayer,*  this  may  amount  to  even  284.6 
per  cent.  In  twenty  cases  of  typhoid  fever  he  found  on  an  aver- 
age 7724  leucocytes  before,  and  13,170  after  the  usual  Brand  bath. 
In  his  own  ])erson,  while  in  health,  on  one  occasion  the  leucocytes, 
which  numbered  3250  before  the  bath,  rose  to  12,500  twenty  min- 
utes later.  A  prolonged  cold  bath,  on  the  other  hand,  diminishes 
their  number.  Hot  baths  have  exactly  the  opposite  effect,  viz.,  those 
of  short  duration  produce  a  decrease,  those  of  long  duration  an 
increase. 

Violent  muscular  exercise,  as  well  as  massage,  likewise  produces 
a  temporary  hyperleucocytosis. 

In  all  these  cases  the  increase  affects  both  lymphocytes  and  the 
polymorphonuclear  leucocytes. 

The  physiological  hyperleucocytosis  observed  in  pregnancy  is  par- 
ticularly marked  during  the  last  five  months,  and  ap|)ears  to  occur 
quite  constantly  in  primiparje,  while  in  multijwrse  exceptions  are 
common.     In  an  analysis  of  thirty-one  cases  Rieder^  noted  a  hyper- 

1  Rieder,  Beitraf?e  zur  Kenntniss  d.  Leukocytose,  1892. 
*  Thayer,  Johns  Hopkins  Uosp.  Bull.,  April,  1893. 
•Rieder,  loc.  cit. 
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leucocytosis  in  twenty,  the  number  of  leucocytes  varying  between 
10,000  and  16,000,  with  an  average  of  13,000  per  cbmm.  This 
increase  in  the  number  of  the  leucocytes  continues  for  a  variable 
period  after  parturition,  and  is  apparently  connected  with  the  function 
of  lactation.  It  is  especially  interesting  to  note  that  a  digestive 
hyperleucocytosis  does  not  occur,  while  that  referable  to  pregnancy 
exists,  and  it  is  quite  likely,  as  Cabot  ^  8uggest*>,  that  this  form  is  in 
reality  a  prolonged  digestive  hyi)erleuoocytosis.  The  increase  affects 
both  lymphocytes  and  the  poly  nuclear  neutrophilic  leucoc}'tes. 

Pathological  Hyperleucocytosis. — In  disease  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  the  jwlynuclear  neutrophilic  leucocytes  is  observed  very 
frequently,  and  is  often  a  matter  of  great  importance  in  differential 
iliagnosis. 

In  the  acute  infectious  diseases  hyperleucocytosis  is  the  rule.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  the  increase  in  the  number  of  the  leucocytes  is  here 
directly  projwrtionate  to  the  intensity  of  the  infection  and  the  power 
of  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  individual  patient  It  may  thus 
hapix^n  that  no  hyperleucocytosis  occurs  at  all  when  the  infectioji  is 
extremely  virulent,  and  the  power  of  resistance  practically  nil,  in 
consequence  of  pre-existing  disease  or  similar  influences,  even  though 
the  disease  is  one  in  which  hvjierleucocytosis  generally  occurs. 
This  is  seen  esjK?cially  well  in  pneumonia,  in  which  death  almost  in- 
variably occurs  when  a  hyperleucocytosis  does  not  develop,  unless 
indeed  the  infection  has  been  so  mild  as  not  to  cause  an  increased 
invasion  of  leucoc>i:es.  The  development  of  a  well-marked  hyper- 
leucocytosis in  diseases  in  which  this  is  the  nile  is  no  guarantee, 
however,  that  the  ])atient  will  recover,  although  his  chances  are 
certainly  much  better. 

In  pneumonia  the  increase  in  the  number  of  the  leucocytes  is 
usually  marked.  According  to  Cabot,^  it  amounts  on  an  average 
to  about  24,000  above  the  normal.  The  hyjierleucocytosis  sets  in 
quite  early  and  persists  until  the  time  of  the  crisis,  when  it  ra])idly 
disapj)ears.  When  the  disease  terminates  by  lysis  the  return  to  the 
normal  is  more  gradual.  A  pseudocrisis  is  not  accompanied  by  a 
fall  in  the  numl)er  of  the  leueocvtes.  AVhen  resolution  is  delayed 
or  complications  occur,  the  hy|)erleucocytosis  persists. 

In  er\'sipelas,  as  in  pneumonia,  the  leucocytosis  is  generally  pro- 
portionate to  the  intensity  of  the  morbid  process,  and  also  terminates 
by  crisis.  The  increase  in  the  numlxT  of  the  leucocytes,  according 
to  Rieder,'  amounts  to  about  15,000  above  the  normal. 

In  diphtheria  a  well-marked  increase  is  the  nile,  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  ver}-  mild  or  extremely  severe  cases,  is  of  constant  occur- 
rence. It  is  interesting  to  note  that  excepting  a  temponiry  diminution 
immediately  after  the  injection  the  leucocytosis  is  in  no  wise  influ- 

» ral>ot,  Cninical  Examination  of  the  Blood,  Wm.  Wood  &  Co..  1897. 
*  Cabot,  loc.  cit.  '  Rieder,  Die  Lcukocytose,  1892. 
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eDced  by  the  antitoxin  treatment.  Besredka/  however,  states  that 
tlie  grade  of  the  polymorphonuclear  neutrophilic  hyperleucocytosis, 
after  the  administration  of  the  serum,  indicates  the  prognosis.  Thus, 
if  one  or  two  days  after  the  injection  the  percentage  of  these  cells 
is  60  or  above,  the  prognosis  is  good ;  with  a  higher  temperature 
and  50  per  cent.,  it  is  bad ;  while  if  below  50  per  cent.,  the  disease 
is  fatal. 

In  septic  conditions  of  whatever  origin  hyperleucocytosis  is  of 
constant  occurrence  unless  the  infection  is  very  mild  or  very  severe. 
As  in  pneumonia  and  diphtheria,  absence  of  hy|)erleucocytosis  may 
usually  be  regarded  as  a  symptom  of  grave  prognostic  signifi- 
cance. The  degree  of  increase  may  vary  widely,  and  is  always 
directly  proportionate  to  the  extent  and  the  intensity  of  the  inflamma- 
tory reaction.  In  suspicious  cases  a  careful  examination  of  the  blood 
should  always  be  made.  It  is  e<]ually  as  important  in  such  cases  &s 
the  examination  of  the  sputum  in  cases  of  suspected  phthisis  or  of  the 
tonsillar  coating  in  cases  of  suspected  diphtheria. 

Especially  im|)ortant  also  is  the  study  of  the  leucoc}ix)sis  in 
appendicitis.  In  a  recent  article  on  blood  examination  as  an  aid  to 
surgical  diagnosis  Bloodgood*  states  the  following : 

Observed  within  forty-eight  hours  the  number  of  white  blood-cells 
is  in  the  majority  of  instances  of  great  value  in  pointing  to  the  extent 
of  the  inflammatory  condition  of  and  about  the  appendix.  Cases 
of  recurrent  appendicitis  or  of  appendicitis  suffering  from  the  first 
attack,  first  observed  practically  at  the  end  of  the  attack  when  the 
clinical  symptoms  are  subsiding,  rarely  show  an  increase  in  the 
white  cells.  In  a  few  instances,  first  observed  within  forty-eight 
hours  after  the  beginning  of  the  attack,  but  when  the  symptoms 
are  subsiding,  there  have  been  a  few  leucocyte-counts  of  15,000, 
which  have  fallen  rapidly  within  a  few  hours  to  10,000  and  7000. 
In  the  coses  admitted  within  forty-eight  hours  with  acute  symptoms, 
if  on  account  of  the  clinical  picture  operation  has  been  delayed,  a 
falling  leucocytosis  has  always  been  observed.  These  patients  have 
recovered,  and  at  a  later  oj^eration  the  appendix  was  found  to  be 
the  seat  of  a  diffuse  inflammation,  but  there  was  no  evidence  of 
pus  outside  the  appendix.  In  one  case  admitted  sixteen  hours  afler 
the  beginning  of  the  attack  the  leucocvtes  fell  in  ten  hours  from 
1 7,000  to  1 3,000,  and  in  twenty-four  hours  to  1 1 ,000,  associated  with 
disappearance  of  the  symptoms.  With  one  exception,  the  highest 
first  leucocyte-count  in  this  group  has  bwn  1 7,000,  falling  in  a  few 
hours  to  12,000,  9000,  or  even  lower.  A  [latient  admitted  twenty 
hours  after  the  beginning  of  the  acute  attack  had  a  leuco<r\ix)sis  of 
22,000 ;    the  clinical  symptoms,  however,  were  not  very   marked. 

»  Besredka,  Ann.  de  I'lnst.  Pasteur,  1898,  vol.  xii.  5,  p.  305.  Cited  by  T.  R.  Brown, 
Maryland  Med.  Jour.,  April,  1901. 

'  J.  C.  Bloodgood,  "  Blood  Examinations  as  an  Aid  to  Surgical  Diagnosis,"  American 
Medicine,  1901,  p.  306. 
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The  patient  was  obsen^ed  eight  hours ;  during  this  period  the  leuco- 
cytes fell  to  16,000  and  the  local  symptoms  practically  disapjxjared. 
Within  the  next  twenty -four  hours  the  leucocytes  were  1 1,000,  then 
8000,  7000,  and  6000'  Although  this  patient  with  a  leucocytosis 
of  22,000  at  the  end  of  twenty  hours,  recovered,  and  there  is 
every  re^ison  to  believe  that  the  inflammator\'  condition  about  the 
appendix  subsided,  nevertheless  it  is  an  exception  to  the  general  rule, 
and  it  would  be  safer,  I  believe,  to  ojxjrate  in  those  cases  of  acute 
appendicitis  observed  within  the  first  forty-eight  hours  with  a  leuco- 
cytosis  of  20,000. 

In  acute  diffuse  appendicitis  with  operation  and  recover}'  the  highest 
count  observed  was  25,000  thirty-six  hours  after  the  beginning  of 
the  attack.  At  o]ieration  in  this  case  intense  inflammation  and  a 
large  amount  of  exudate  were  found  about  the  appendix. 

In  gangrenous  appendicitis  with  ojjcration  and  recover)'  the  leuco- 
cytosis  is  higher  (25,000—35,000)  and  rises  more  rapidly.  As  Blood- 
good  says,  the  study  of  the  leucocytosis  is  here  of  the  greatest 
imix)rtance  in  the  early  recognition  of  a  grave  inflammator}'^  condi- 
tion of  the  appendix,  whit^h  without  doubt  would  lead  to  general 
peritonitis  and  death  unless  early  operation  be  instituted. 

A  very  high  leucocytosis  within  forty-eight  hours  after  the 
l)eginning  of  the  attack  is  suggestive,  but  not  at  all  positive,  of 
beginning  peritonitis.  The  leucocyte-count,  however,  does  not  seem 
to  help  in  such  cases  with  regjird  to  prognosis.  After  the  second 
day  in  cases  in  which  the  ])eritonitis  has  been  present  longer  Blmxl- 
good  never  has  observed  rccoverj'  with  a  low  leucocyte-c^ount. 
If  the  leucocytosis  remains  still  high  at  this  jx^riod,  however,  the 
prognosis  seems  better  for  ultimate  recovery  after  oj)eration. 

In  intestinal  obstruction  an  increase  of  the  leucocytes  associated 
even  with  very  slight  sym])toms  is  of  the  highest  importance  in  the 
early  recognition  of  the  lesion.  Bloodgood  states  tliat  in  a  large 
group  of  cases  the  leucocyte-count  may  rise  to  20,000  within 
twelve  hours  after  the  Ix'ginning  of  the  obstruction.  Within  the 
first  twelve  to  twentv-four  hours  a  few  observations  would  demonstrate 
that  if  the  leucocyte-count  rise  above  25,000  or  30,000,  the  proba- 
bilities are  that  one  will  find  gangrene  of  the  obstnu^ted  loops  or 
b^inning  peritonitis.  If  observed  on  the  second  or  thinl  day 
after  the  beginning  of  the  sym])toms,  it  is  difficult  to  make  a  differ- 
ential diagnosis  with  regard  to  gjingrene  or  peritonitis.  After  the 
third  day,  in  cases  in  which  there  is  no  gangrene,  and  no  i)eritonitis, 
or  in  which  the  auto-intoxicjition  is  not  yet  very'  grave,  the 
leucocytes  still  remain  high — 15,000-23,000 — ^according  to  the  de- 
gree of  obstruction  :  com]>lete,  higher  ;  partial,  lower.  In  the  presence 
of  gangrene-peritonitis  or  grave  auto-infection,  the  leucocytes  begin 
to  fall.  If  the  ]>atient  is  admitted  after  the  third  or  fourth  day, 
with  a  history  of  intestinal  obstruction,  and  still   lias  a  high   leuco- 
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cyte-coant,  the  prognosis  is  good  for  operation.  If  the  count  is 
low,  and  especially  if  it  is  below  10,000,  the  probabilities  are  that 
on  operation  extensive  gangrene-peritonitis  will  be  found ;  or  the 
patient  will  be  so  depressed  by  auto-intoxication  tliat  reaction  does 
not  follow  relief  of  the  obstruction. 

In  acute  articular  rheumatism  the  degree  of  hyperlcucocytosis  is 
proportionate  to  the  severity  of  the  attack.  The  average  increase 
beyond  the  normal,  according  to  Cabot,  amounts  to  about  16,800 
cells. 

In  scarlatina  an  increase  in  the  number  of  the  leucocytes  may  be 
observed  as  early  as  the  sixth  day  before  the  appearance  of  the  rash. 
The  maximum,  an  increase  of  from  10,000  to  25,000  beyond  the 
normal,  is  noted  usually  on  the  second  or  third  day  after  the  appear- 
ance of  the  eruption.  The  hyperlcucocytosis  persists  for  from 
twenty  to  thirty  days.^ 

In  smallpox  a  hyperlcucocytosis  is  observed  only  in  the  severer 
cases,  and  at  a  time  when  pustulation  takes  place.  In  the  milder 
forms  no  increase  occurs. 

In  tubercular  affections  hyperlcucocytosis  is  observed  only  when 
secondary  infection  with  pus-organisms  has  taken  place,  while  in 
pure  cases  the  number  remains  normal.  But  as  the  chances  for  a 
secondary  infection  are  more  favorable  in  some  parts  of  the  body 
than  in  others,  such  as  the  lungs  and  kidneys,  hyperlcucocytosis  is 
commonly  present  when  these  parts  are  involved. 

In  ]VIalta  fever  a  marked  increase  in  the  polymorphonuclear  leu- 
cocvtes  mav  occur  just  before  the  onset  of  the  fever.  In  a  case 
observed  in  the  United  States  by  Musser  and  Sailer,^  11,564  leuco- 
cytes were  counted,  all  varieties,  however,  being  in  normal  pro- 
portion. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  a  hyperlcucocytosis  of  greater  or  less  degree 
occurs  in  the  majority  of  the  infectious  diseases,  and  may  he  re- 
garded as  the  rule.  There  are,  however,  a  number  of  \evy  inter- 
esting and  im])ortant  exceptions.  In  uncomplicated  ca^es  of  typhoid 
fever  and  in  measles  no  hyperleucocytoHis  occurs,  and  the  number  of 
the  leucocytes  may  indeed  be  diminished.  The  imjwrtiince  of  this 
fact  from  the  standjx^int  of  differential  diagnosis  is  self-evident. 

As  regards  the  other  forms  of  leucocytes  in  the  acute  infectious 
diseases,  it  is  known  that  with  a  return  to  the  normal  of  the  j>oly- 
nuclear  neutrophilic  elements  a  temporary  increase  in  the  number 
of  the  eosinophiles  often  occurs.  With  the  decline  of  the  hy])er- 
leuc()cytosis,  moreover,  mononuclear  neutro])hilic  leucocytes  and 
irritation-forms  frequently  ap])ear  in  small  numbers.  The  lympho- 
cytes remain  practically  uninfliiem^l. 

The  toxic  hyj)erleucocyt<)ses  likewise  belong  to  this  order.     An 

*  Van  der  Berg,  Anth.  f.  Kinderheilk.,  vol.  xxv.  p.  321. 

«  Musser  and  Sailer,  Pbila.  Med.  Jour.,  1698,  p.  1408,  and  1899,  p.  89. 
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increase  in  the  number  of  the  ]X)lynuelear  neutrophilic  elements  is 
thus  observed  in  cases  of  poisoning  with  potassium  chlorate,  arseni- 
ous  hydride,  and  illuminating-gas,  after  the  administration  of  atro- 
pin  and  quiniu,  and  also  following  the  prolonged  administration 
of  chloroform  and  other. 

Numerous  obsiTvations  show  that  in  marked  ansemia  when  the 
percentage  of  haemoglobin  is  low,  general  ansesthesia,  esjiecially  if 
prolonged,  is  dangerous.  Mikulicz  holds  that  no  general  anaesthetic 
should  be  given  under  any  circumstances  if  the  haemoglobin  is  below 
30  per  ci»nt.,  and  Da  Costa  and  Kalteyer  *  believe  tliat  40  j)er  cent, 
is  probably  the  lowest  justifiable  limit.  As  the  hyperleucocytosis 
which  follows  the  administration  of  ether  is  but  slight,  and  disap- 
pears within  twenty -four  to  thirty-six  hours,  a  sudden  rise  in  the 
number  of  leucocytes  would  indicate  some  post-o})erative  complication. 

Under  the  heading  of  the  toxic  hyperleucocytoses  Calwt  also 
groups  those  forms  which  may  l>e  observed  in  certain  cases  of  rick- 
ets, gout,  acute  yellow  atrophy,  advanced  cirrhosis  of  the  liver 
(especially  when  associated  with  jaundice),  acute  gastro-intestinal 
disorders  (ptomainsV  acute  and  chronic  nephritis,  hydronephrosis, 
following  the  injection  of  tuberculin,  the  administration  of  thyroid 
extract,  and  even  after  the  infusion  of  normal  salt  solution,  and 
also  after  the  ingestion  of  salicylates. 

A  hyperleucocytosis  affecting  the  polynuclear  neutrophilic  ele- 
ments is  fiirther  obser\'ed  in  various  forms  of  acute  and  chronic 
anaemia.  This  is  esi)eeially  marked  after  hemorrhages  referable  to 
traumatism,  where  the  number  of  leucocytes  may  increase  to  30,000 
and  more.  Generally  sj^eaking,  the  degree  of  hyperleucocytosis 
here  is  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  blood  lost  and  the  re- 
cu]x»rative  power  of  the  individual.  In  the  human  being  Rie<ler 
noted  a  leucocytosis  of  15,000  after  a  pulmonary  hemorrhage  in 
phthisis;  32,000  after  hemorrhage  from  uterine  carcinoma;  and 
26,500  in  a  aise  of  gastric  ulcer. 

In  the  primar\'  forms  of  anaemia,  if  we  except  the  myelogenous 
type  of  leukicmia,  in  which  an  absolute  in(Tease  is  associated  with 
a  relative  cleerease,  hy]KTleuc^)cytosis  referable  to  the  polynuclear 
neutrophilic  leucocytc^s  is  not  met  with  in  uncomplicated  cases.  In 
the  swondaiy  anaemias,  on  the  other  hand,  though  usually  of  mod- 
enite  degree,  it  is  quite  common. 

An  ante-mortem  hyj>erleucocytosis  has  further  l>ecn  (lescrilxxl  by 
Ijtten  ^  and  others  in  moribund  individuals,  in  which  j)reviously  no 
increase  of  the  leucocytes  had   exist<il. 

We  finally  recognize  a  cjichectic  hyperleucocytosis  which  is  ob- 
serve<l  in  malignant  disease,  phthisis,  etc.^  Ewing*  states,  however, 
that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  of  tertiary  syphilis,  tuberculosis, 

*  Da  r<wta  and  Kaltevrr,  American  Medicine,  1901,  p.  30(i. 

«  Litten,  Beriin.  klin*.  Woch.,  1S77,  No.  51.  »  Eieder,  loc.  cit. 

*  EwinK,  On  the  B1o<k1,  Lea  Bros.,  1901,  p.  130. 
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Dephritis,  in  a  large  proportion  of  carcinomata,  and  in  a  rather 
smaller  proportion  of  sarcomata,  cachexia  is  unaccompanied  by 
hyperleucocytosis  unless  there  is  distinct  local  inflammation,  necro- 
sis, or  hemorrhage.  He  suggests  that  marked  hyperleucocytosis  in 
the  course  of  cachexia  should  lead  to  a  search  for  one  of  these  com- 
plications. 

Polynuclear  Eosinophilic  Hyperleucocjrtosis  (Eosinophilia). — 

Aside  from  the  increase  of  the  eosinophilic  leucocytes  which  may  be 
observed  in  children  under  normal  conditions,  eosinophilia  is  essen- 
tially a  pathological  phenomenon. 

While  a  relative  increase  of  the  eosinophilic  leucocytes  may  or 
may  not  occur  in  myelogenous  leukaemia,  the  absolute  number  is 
always  increased  in  uncomplicated  cases.  Where  septic  processes 
supervene,  however,  tliis  increase  may  not  occur,  and  the  absolute 
as  well  as  the  relative  number  is  then  usuallv  much  diminished. 
For  a  while  eosinophilia  was  thought  to  be  pathognomonic  of  this 
form  of  leukaemia.  But  we  now  know  that  a  polynuclear  eosino- 
philic hyperleucocytosis  occurs  also  in  other  diseases.  Its  constant 
occurrence  in  myelogenous  leukaemia  should  nevertheless  be  borne 
in  mind,  and  the  diagnosis  discarded  whenever  such  an  increase 
cannot  be  demonstrated  (see  also  page  75). 

In  bronchial  asthma  an  increase  of  the  eosinophilic  leucocyti*s  is 
observed  quite  constantly  about  the  time  of  the  paroxysm,  and  may 
amount  to  from  10  to  53.6  per  cent.^  Its  occurrence  is  of  value  in 
differential  diagnosis,  as  renal  and  cardiac  asthma  are  not  associated 
with  eosinophilia. 

An  increase  of  the  eosinophilic  cells  has  been  noted  in  scarlatina 
by  Zappert,^  Kotschetkoff,'  and  others,  and  is  regarded  as  a  favor- 
able prognostic  sign.  In  measles,  on  the  other  hand,  the  number 
of  the  eosinophils  is  either  normal  or  diminished. 

In  many  diseases  of  the  skin,  notably  in  j)cmphigus,  prurigo, 
psoriasis,  and  urticaria,  a  markcMl  eosinophilia  may  be  observed, 
which  in  some  cases  (urticaria)  may  amount  to  60  per  cent,  of  the 
total  leucocytes.  Its  degree  is  ap|)arently  proportionate  to  the 
amount  of  tissue  involved.  The  largest  actual  number,  viz.,  4800 
per  cbmm.,  wa.s  noted  in  a  case  of  jwmphigus.  In  leprosy  pen^nt- 
ages  varying  between  8.48  and  61  liavc  l)eim  obtained. 

Es{)ecially  interesting,  furthermore,  is  the  increase  of  the  eosino- 
philic leucocytes  which  is  observ^ed  in  association  with  the  presence 
of  intestinal  parasites.  According  to  Leichtenstern,  it  is  esjKx^i- 
ally  pnmounced  in  those  cases  in  which  Charcot-Leyden  crystiils 
are  numerous  in  the  feces.  The  greatest  increase  is  found  in 
ankylostomiasis,  where  72  ])er  cent,  were  counted  in  one  ease. 
In  the  presence  of  oxyurides  Buckler*  found  16  per  cent.     Nine- 

*  Billing,  X.  Y.  Mod.  Jour.,  vol.  Ixv.  p.  691.  '  Loc.  cit. 

*  Kotschetkoff.  Centralbl.  f.  Path..  18f>2. 

*  Buckler,  Munch,  mod.  Woi'h.,  1894,  Nos.  2  and  3. 
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teen  per  cent,  were  counted  in  association  with  ascarides^  and  Leich- 
tenstern  reports  one  case  of  Taenia  mediocanellata  with  34  per  cent. 
In  a  fatal  infection  with  Balantidium  coli  Strong  and  Musgrave 
observed  a  relative  increase,  and  it  appears  that  in  cases  of  amcebic 
colitis  eosinophilia  is  likewise  not  uncommon. 

Of  great  practical  importance  is  the  observ^ation,  first  made  bv 
T.  R.  Brown,^  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  that  trichinosis, 
in  its  acute*  stage  at  least,  is  associated  with  a  very  remarkable 
increase  in  the  number  of  the  eosinophilic  leucocytes.  In  the 
four  cases  reported  by  him  the  eosinophiles  reached  68.2  per  cent, 
of  the  total  leucocytes,  in  the  first ;  in  the  second,  42.8  i>er  cent.; 
in  the  third,  4i|  per  cent.;  and  in  the  fourth,  48  per  cent.;  while  the 
total  number  of  leucocytes  per  cbmm.  was  35,000,  13,000,  17,000, 
and  18,000,  respectively.  As  the  disease  is  much  more  common 
than  is  generally  believe<l,  and  as  the  diagnosis,  except  in  the  most 
marked  cases  or  in  the  epidemic  form,  is  impossible  without  an 
examination  of  the  blorxl,  it  is  advisable  to  make  such  examina- 
tions in  febrile  conditions  of  doubtful  origin,  as  well  as  in  all  cases 
with  indefinite  intestinal  and  muscular  symptoms.  Whenever  an 
eosinophilia  of  marked  grade  is  discovered  under  such  conditions, 
a  small  bit  of  muscle-tissue  should  be  excised  and  examined  for 
triehinoe  directly.  Brown's  results  have  been  fully  confirmed  by 
Thayer,  Cabot,  Gwyn,  Blumer,  Neuman,  and  others.^ 

As  I  have  {K)inted  out,  the  eosinophilic  leucocytes  are  rela- 
tively diminished,  and  may  disapj)ear  altogether  in  the  great 
majority  of  the  acute  infectious  diseases,  with  the  exception  of  scar- 
latina perhaps,  while  hyjK*rleucoeytosis  referable  to  the  poly- 
nuclear  neutrophilic  cells  exists.  In  the  post-febrile  {x?riod,  how- 
ever, the  up|)er  limit  of  the  normal  and  even  a  well-marked  eosino- 
])hilia  are  often  observed.  Tiirck  ^  thus  found  an  epicritic  eosinophilia 
of  5.67  (430  absolute)  in  a  ease  of  pneumonia,  and  after  an  attack 
of  acute  articular  rheumatism  9.37  j)er  cent.  (970  absolute).  Zajv 
])ert*  reports  a  case  of  malaria  in  which  on  the  day  following  the 
last  attack  20.34  percent.  (1486  absolute)  were  found.  In  the 
disciise  in  question  a  moderate  eosino])hilia  is  in  my  experience 
the  nile. 

Similar  observations  have  l>een  made  after  the  injection  of  tuber- 
culin, where  a  febrile  reliction  has  taken  place.  In  one  case  reported 
by  Grawitz  the  eosinojjiilia  reache<l  its  highest  point,  viz.,  41,000 
j)er  cbmm.,  three  weeks  after  the  injections  had  been  stop])ed. 

^  T.  R.  Brown,  "Studies  on  Trichinosis,  with  Especial  Reference  to  the  Eosinophilic 
Cells  in  the  Blood,"  etc..  Jour.  Exi>er.  Med.,  vol.  iii.  p.  315;  Johns  Hopkins  Uosp. 
Bull..  1897. 

»  W.  S.  Thayer,  Phila.  Med.  Jour.,  vol.  i.  p.  654.  R.  Cabot.  Boston  Med.  and 
Surp.  Jour.,  vol.  cxxxvii.  p.  fi7(j.  Bhimer  and  Neuman,  Am.  Jour.  Med.  Sci..  vol.  cxix. 
p.  1 1.  A.  D.  Atkinson,  Phila.  Med.  Jour.,  1899.  p.  1243.  Osier  and  Cabot,  Am.  Jour. 
Med.  Sci..  1899. 

'  Loc.  cit.  *  Zappcrt,  Zeit.  f.  klin.  Med.,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  227. 
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In  malignant  disease  eosinophilia  apparently  occurs  in  only  a 
relatively  small  percentage  of  cases,  and  when  j)resent  is  usually  of 
moderate  grade — t.  e.,  not  exceeding  7  to  10  jxjr  cent.  Occasion- 
ally, however,  the  increase  is  most  remarkable.  Reinbach  thus 
cites  a  case  of  lymphosarcoma  of  the  neck  with  metastases  in  the 
l>one-marrow,  in  which  60,000  eosinophilic  leucocytes  were  counted 
on  one  occasion. 

The  eosinophilia  which  is  obser\'ed  in  certain  cases  of  gonorrhcea 
has  been  carefully  studied  by  Owings  in  my  latoratory.  From 
an  analysis  of  his  forty-two  cases  it  appears  tliat  with  an  extension 
of  the  inflammatory  process  to  the  posterior  urethra  the  number  of 
cases  increases  in  which  an  increased  percentage  of  eosinophiles  is 
found  in  the  blood,  and  in  cases  of  prostatitis  eosino])hilia  is  the 
rule.  During  t|^e  first  week  of  the  disease  the  blood  is  apparently 
alwavs  normal.  In  the  second  and  third  weeks  it  is  normal  in 
only  33  per  cent,  of  all  cases,  and  after  two  mouths'  duration  an 
increased  number  is  still  observed  in  40  per  cent.  Occasionally  the 
eosinophilia  is  associated  with  an  mcrease  of  the  polynuclear  neutro- 
philic leucocytes. 

After  extirpation,  as  also  in  chronic  tumors  of  the  spleen,  eosino- 
philia has  been  repeatedly  observed.  Miiller  and  Rieder^  rcfKjrt 
three  cases  of  tumor,  referable  to  congenital  syphilis,  hepatic  cirrhosis, 
and  neoplasm  of  the  cranial  cavity,  in  which  12.3,  7,  and  6.5  per 
cent.,  respectively,  were  found.  After  extirpation  of  the  organ  an 
eosinophilia  is  not  immediately  observed,  but  develops  only  after 
many  months,  and  is  of  moderate  grade. 

An  eosinophilia  referable  to  dnigs  has  also  been  described, 
but  has  attracted  little  attention.  Two  cases  arc  re|X)rted  by  v. 
Noorden,  who  observed  an  increase  of  the  eosinophiles  to  9  per 
cent.  Both  were  cases  of  <»hlorosis,  and  in  both  the  eosinojihilia 
followed  the  internal  administration  of  camphor.  Similar  observa- 
tions have  l)een  made  in  animals  after  poisoning  with  carbon  dioxide. 

mzed  Hjrperleucocytosis. — This  term  is  applied  by  Ehrlich  to 
that  form  of  active  hy|)erleucoevtosis,  in  the  production  of  which 
granule-bearing  mononuclear  leucocytes  also  play  a  part.  This  con- 
dition is  practically  found  in  only  one  disease,  viz.,  the  myelo- 
genous form  of  leukaemia.  Mononuclear  neutrophilic  leucocytes,  it 
is  true,  are  also  found  in  other  diseases  which  are  associated  with 
hypcTleucocytosis,  but  the  quotum  which  they  furnish  toward  the 
general  increase  is  there  so  slight,  probably  never  amounting  to 
more  than  1000  per  cbnim.,  as  scarcely  to  affect  the  total  number. 

Formerly,  a  sharp  line  of  distinction  between  simple  hyjierleu- 
cocytosis  and  myelogimous  leuka?mia  did  not  exist,  and  leukemia 
WHS  regarded  as  a  hyperleucoc\'tosis  in  which  the  ratio  between 
the  white  and  red  corpuscles  exceeded  a  definite  proportion,  which 

'  MuUer  and  Bieder,  Deutsch.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  vol.  xlviii.  p.  105. 
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was  generally  placed  as  1  :  50.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is 
probably  no  other  disease  in  which  so  great  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  the  leucocytes  is  observed,  and  even  at  the  present  day 
the  diagnosis  of  leukaemia  is  practically  proved  when  such  a  pro- 
portion can  be  shown  to  exist.  The  absolute  number  of  the  leuco- 
cytes may  actually  exceed  that  of  the  red  corpuscles.  In  his  series 
of  thirty  cases  Cabot  found  488,000  on  an  average  per  cbnim.  His 
highest  ratio  was  1  :  2,  and  the  lowest  1  :  37.  There  are  exceptional 
cases  of  myelogenous  leukaemia,  however,  in  which  the  hyperleuco- 
cytosis  is  not  so  extreme,  and  in  whi(»h  the  ratio  may  not  exceed 
1  :  200.  While  the  enumeration  of  the  total  number  of  leucocytes 
is  thus  of  unquestionable  value  in  the  diagnosis  of  myelogenous 
leukaemia,  it  alone  is  not  the  determining  factor.  AVe  must  know, 
on  the  other  hand,  w^hat  particular  elements  contribute  toward  the 
total  increase.  In  the  lymphatic  form  of  leuksemia,  as  will  be 
shown  more  sj)ecifically  later  on,  the  hyperleucocytosis  is  thus  de- 
j)endent  ujx)n  an  increase  of  the  non-granular  mononuclear  elements. 
In  contradistinction  to  this  form,  the  hyperleucocytosis  of  myelo- 
genous leukaemia  is  essentially  a  hy})erleucocvtosis  referable  to  leu- 
co<'vtes  which  are  not  seen  in  the  blood  under  normal  conditions, 
viz.,  the  mononuclear  neutrophilic  leucocytes.  As  these  elements 
are  the  bone-man*ow  leucocytes  pro{)er,  we  have  in  myelogenous  leu- 
kaemia a  true  myelcemia.  The  numl)er  of  neutrophilic  mononuclear 
leucocytes  met  \\dth  in  such  cases  is  often  most  remarkable,  and  a 
count  of  from  50,000  to  100,000  in  the  cbmm.  is  by  no  means 
exceptional.  In  18  cases  rejwrted  by  Cabot,  the  average  j)ercentage 
was  37.7,  corresponding  to  a  total  number  of  162,000  |)er  cbmm. ! 

In  addition  to  the  neutrophilic  myelocytes  the  eosinophilic  mono- 
nuclear leucocytes,  which  normally  are  likewise  found  only  in  the 
bone-marrow,  appear  also  in  the  bloml,  and  constitute  the  majority 
of  the  eosinophilic  cells  seen  in  this  form  of  leukaemia.  The  |K)ly- 
nuclear  eosinophilic  elements  are  at  the  same  time  absolutely  in- 
creased, but  their  relative  j)ercentage  may  be  normal.  This  absolute 
incrciise  is  so  invariable  in  une()m])licated  cases  that  we  must  regard 
it  as  one  of  the  constant  symptoms  of  the  disease.  Im{K>rtant, 
further,  is  the  invariable  increase  of  the  mast-celh,  which  is  absolute. 
As  a  general  rule,  their  nuinl)er  is  about  one-half  that  of  the  eosino- 
philes,  but  occasionally  they  are  equally  numerous,  and  exceeption- 
ally  even  more  so.  Ehrlich  holds  that  from  a  diagnostic  ])oint  of 
view  they  are  i)erha])s  even  more  im}K)rtant  than  the  eosino])hilic 
leucocytes,  for  the  reason  that  in  contradistinction  to  these  we 
know  of  no  other  condition  in  which  the  mast-cells  are  materially 
in<Teased. 

The  polynuclear  neutrophilic  cells  and  the  lym})hocytes,  although 
absolutely  increaseil,  are  relatively  much  diminished.  Of  the 
latter,  only  7.6  \\cv  cent,  are  thus  found  on  an  average,  and  of  the 
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former,  49.2  per  cent.,  as  compared  with  20  to  30  and  60  to  70 
|)er  cent.,  respectively. 

The  occurrence  of  dwarfed  forms  of  both  eosinophilic  and  neu- 
trophilic polynuclear  and  mononuclear  leucocytes  in  leukiemic  blood 
has  already  been  mentioned.  Occasionally  cells  in  which  mitoses 
can  be  obser\-ed  are  also  seen,  but  they  are  of  no  special  interest. 

The  above  considerations  liave  reference  to  uncomplicated  cases  of 
leuksemia.  When  septic  complications  occur  the  blood  condition 
may  amlergo  great  changes.  Thus,  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of 
infection  the  myelaemic  picture  gradually  disappears,  and  is  replaced 
by  that  seen  in  simple  septic  conditions.  The  polynuclear  neu- 
trophilic leucocytes  may  then  increase  to  90  per  cent.,  and  even 
higher. 

A  very  rare  complication  is  further  described  by  Ehrlich  in  which 
in  the  terminal  stage  of  the  disease  the  bone-marrow  api^arently 
loses  its  power  of  producing  neutrophilic  material,  and  in  which,  as 
a  result,  non-granular  myelocytes,  so  to  speak,  api)ear  in  the  blood. 
In  one  case  of  this  kind  which  he  reports  the  great  majority  of  the 
mononuclear  elements,  which  numbered  70  |)er  cent,  of  the  total 
number  of  the  leucocytes,  were  entirely  free  from  neutrophilic 
granules.     (See  also  jxige  75.) 

Passiye  Hyperleucocytosis  (Lymphocytosis). — Lymphocytosis 

is  observed  whenever  an  increased  circulation  of  lymph  occurs  in 
more  or  less  extensive  lymphatic  districts,  the  lymphocytes  being 
mechanically  washed  into  the  blood-current.  In  a  mild  form  it  is 
thus  seen  in  certain  types  of  the  so-called  physiological  hyj)erleucocy- 
tosis  (see  page  81),  in  which  the  increase  in  the  nunilxT  of  the  lympho- 
cytes is  associated  with  a  corrcsi)onding  increase  of  the  i)olynucI«ir 
neutrophilic  elements.  To  a  more  marked  degree  it  is  seen  in  vari- 
ous diseases  of  the  gastro-intestinal  tract  and  in  the  infectious 
diseases  of  children.  A  well -pronounced  lymphaemia  is  thus  observer! 
in  whcx»ping-cough,  in  which  an  increase  to  four  times  the  normal 
numlK?r  may  occur  during  the  convulsive  stage.  The  |x>lynuclear 
cells  are  at  the  same  time  increased,  but  not  to  the  same  d(»gree. 
De  Amicis  and  Pacchioni  *  frmnd  the  average  numlKT  of  leucwvtes 
in  wh<Kiping-cough  to  be  17,943.  They  state  that  the  hy|)erlencr>ey- 
tosis  is  present  on  the  first  diiy  of  the  disesise,  that  it  rejiches  its  height 
in  the  convulsive  stage,  and  is  still  demonstrable  some  time  after 
cssiition  of  the  typical  symptoms.  The  small  mononuclear  elements 
are  sjn<l  to  be  most  numerous  during  the  first  and  second  stiiges  of 
the  disease,  and  the  large  mononuclear  cells  in  the  third  stage. 

Rickets  also  is  almost  invariably  associatetl  with  a  well-marked 
lymphf»cytosis,  which  is  both  relative  and  absr»hite. 

A  relative  lymphocytosis  is  noted  in  typhoid  fever  ;  it  hx^gins  al)out 
the  end  of  the  first  week,  and  reaches  its  highest  jxunt  in  the  stage  of 

'  De  Amicis  and  Pacchioni,  Clin.  med.  ital  ,  1899,  No.  1. 
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deferv^escence.  (See  below.)  Ewing^  states  that  he  has  found  a  unifonn 
relation  in  this  disease  between  the  lymphocytosis  of  the  blood  and 
the  grade  of  lymphatic  hyj^erplasia  found  at  autopsy.  He  records 
an  instance  in  which  the  examination  of  the  blood  led  to  a  strong 
suspicion  of  lymphatic  leukaemia,  and  in  which  at  autopsy  the  mesen- 
teric glands  were  of  unusually  large  size,  and  the  edges  of  the  partly 
necrotic  intestinal  ulcers  rose  1.5  cm.  above  the  mucosa. 

Following  the  injection  of  tuberculin  lymphocytosis  is  occasionally 
observed,  and  Waldstein  claims  to  have  produced  a  marked  increase 
by  hyjKxIermic  injections  of  pilocarpin. 

Important  from  a  diagnostic  standpoint  is  the  fact  that  in  malig- 
nant lymphoma  lymphocytosis  is  constantly  observed,  and  may  be  of 
very  high  grade.  In  v.  Jaksch's  pseudoleuka)mia  of  infants  the 
increase  of  the  leucocytes  principally  affects  the  large  mononuclear 
cells. 

The  highest  grade  of  lymphocytosis,  however,  if  we  except  malig- 
nant lymphoma,  is  met  with  in  lymphatic  leukaemia.  As  in  mye- 
logenous leukaemia,  the  total  number  of  the  leucocytes  is  here  also 
very  much  increased,  but  never  to  the  same  degree.  The  average 
proportion  between  the  white  and  red  corpuscles  thus  scarcely  ever 
exceeds  1  :  40,  corresponding  to  141,000  leucocytes  per  cbmm. 
The  highest  count  in  Cabot's  series  was  220,000,  and  the  lowest 
only  40,000.  Of  this  number,  about  90  per  cent,  are  lymphocytes. 
Myelocytes  and  eosinophilic  leucocytes  are  scanty.  When  septic 
processes  develop  in  such  cases,  the  total  number  of  the  leucocytes, 
as  in  the  myelogenous  form  of  leukaemia,  likewise  undergoes  a  con- 
siderable diminution,  but  the  lymphocytes  still  remain  relatively 
increased.  In  one  cjise  of  Cabot's,  in  which,  as  the  result  of  septicae- 
mia, the  total  number  of  leucocytes  fell  to  471  per  cbmm.,  the  per- 
centage of  lymphocytes  still  was  94.7. 

H3rpoleucocytosis  (Leukopenia). — In  the  foregoing  pages  it  has 
rei)eatedly  been  jwinttnl  out  that  a  qualitative  diminution  in  the  num- 
l)er  of  the  leucocytes  may  occur  under  the  most  diverse  conditions. 
A  quantitative  diminution,  on  the  other  hand,  viz.,  a  diminution  of 
the  total  number  of  leucocytes,  is  observed  only  in  comparatively 
few  diseases. 

Most  important  from  a  diagnostic  standpoint  is  the  hypoleucocy- 
t^>sis  which  in  uncompIi(»atiMl  eases  of  typhoid  fever  is  so  commonly 
seen  as  to  constitute  one  of  the  most  important  symptoms  of  the 
disease.  Exceptions  to  this  rule  o(»cur,  but  are  not  common.  In 
the  initial  stage  of  the  disease,  owing  to  a  concentration  of  the  blood, 
resulting  from  starvation  and  diarrh(ea,  higher  counts  are  sometimes 
observed,  but  as  the  disease  progresses  the  number  soon  diminishes, 
and  in  the  later  weeks  is  practically  always  markedly  l>elow  the  nor- 
mal.    Not  uncommonly  less  than  2000  are  counted  in  the  cbmm., 

*  Loc.  cit. 
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and  in  some  instances  less  than  1000  are  seen.  Whenever  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  the  leucocytes  is  observed  in  a  case  of  sus- 
pected typhoid  feva'  U  is  more  than  probable  that  some  complication 
exists  or  thai  the  diagnosis  is  wrong.  Nageli/  who  made  a  careful 
study  of  the  blood  in  fifty  cases  of  typhoid  fever,  arrived  at  the  fol- 
lowing results.  In  typhoid  fever  systematic  blood-counting  is  valu- 
able both  for  diagnosis  and  prognosis.  The  alterations  in  the 
numl)ers  (not  necessarily  the  percentages)  of  the  polymorphonuclear 
neutrophiles,  eosinophiles,  and  lymphocytes  are  characteristic  in  the 
different  stages  of  the  disease,  and  are  produced  by  the  action  of 
the  typhoid  toxins  upon  the  bone-marrow,  hindering  the  production 
of  polymorphonuclear  neutrophiles  and  eosinophiles.  The  changes 
in  the  first  stage  of  the  disease  (steadily  rising  temperature)  are : 
a  neutrophilic  hyperleucocytosis  of  moderate  degree,  rapidly  de- 
creasing until  the  neutrophiles  are  diminished ;  a  disappearance  of 
the  eosinophiles,  and  a  moderate  decrease  of  the  lymphocytes.  In 
the  second  stage  (continued  fever)  the  polymorj)honuclear  neutro- 
philes and  lymphocytes  are  still  further  decreased,  although  toward 
the  end  of  this  stage  the  latter  tend  to  increase  again.  In  the  third 
stage  (remission)  the  neutrophiles  become  fewer,  the  lymphocytes 
continue  to  increase,  and  a  few  eosinophiles  appear.  In  the  fourth 
stage  (defervescence)  the  neutrophiles  reach  their  minimum,  the  lym- 
phocytes are  greatly  increased,  and  the  eosinophiles  gradually  return 
to  their  normal  number.  As  soon  as  the  fever  disappears  the  neutro- 
philes bi^in  to  increase  again,  and  there  is  often  for  some  time  a 
considerable  lymphocytosis.  All  these  blood-changes  are  more  pro- 
nounced in  children.  Favorable  indications  are  the  early  appear- 
ance of  the  eosinophiles,  a  mcxlerate  diminution  in  the  polymorpho- 
nuclear neutrophiles,  and  the  extreme  increase  of  the  lymj^hocytes. 

Uncomplicated  cases  of  tuberculosis  are  likewise  not  associated 
with  hyperleucocytosis.  But  as  it  is  very  much  more  common  to 
meet  with  cases  in  which  secondary'  infection  has  taken  place,  lead- 
ing to  hy])erleucocytosis,  its  absence  is  often  of  value  in  differential 
diagnosis.  According  to  Cabot  and  Warthiu,  a  subnormal  number 
of  leucocytes  mav  also  be  observed  in  acute  niiliarv  tuberculosis, 
though  Kolner-  thinks  the  l(»ucocyte  count  important  in  distinguish- 
ing l)etween  tyj)hoid  fever  and  the  latter  disease. 

Important,  furthermore,  Ls  the  hypoleucocytosis  of  measles,  which 
is  commonly  observed  in  uncomplicjited  cases,  and  may  aid  in  dis- 
tinguishing the  disease  from  scarlatina. 

In  severe  cases  of  anaemia  the  occurrence  of  hy|)oleucocytosis  is 
always  a  grave  symptom,  as  it  indicates  an  inability  on  the  part  of 
the  bone-marrow  to  produce  a  sufficient  numlx?r  of  blood-corpuscles. 

*  Xageli,  Doutsch.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  vol.  Ixvii.,  Parts  3  and  4.     Cited  by  T.  R. 
Brown,  Maryland  Med.  Jour.,  April,  1901. 

*  Kolner,  "The  Blood-changes  in  Typhoid  Fever,"  Deutsch.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med., 
vol.  It.  p.  221. 
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Ehrlich  supposes  that  in  such  cases  the  fatty  marrow  of  the  long 
bones  is  not  transformed  into  red  marrow,  and  he  has  observed 
two  cases  in  which  the  correctness  of  this  supposition  was  demon- 
strated at  the  post-mortem  table.  A  hypoleucocytosis  of  this 
order  was  observed  by  Descatelle  and  Hof bauer  *  in  five  cases  of 
j)ernicious  anaemia,  in  four  of  chlorosis,  in  two  of  post-hem orrhagic 
anaemia,  in  two  of  liver  abscess,  one  of  phthisis  florida,  one  of  sepsis 
with  severe  anaemia,  in  three  severe  anaemias  of  unknown  origin,  in 
two  cases  of  pseudoleukaemia  and  two  of  splenic  anaemia. 

In  uncomplicated  cases  of  influenza  the  number  of  the  leucocytes 
is  commonly  diminished.  It  may,  however,  be  normal.  When 
increjiscd,  some  complication  probably  exists.^ 

While  the  hypoleucocytosis  in  the  diseases  mentioned  is  rarely 
extreme,  most  extraordinary  instances  of  leukopenia  are  at  times 
encountered.  Ehrlich  thus  cites  the  case  of  a  well-built  young  man, 
in  whom  brief  epileptiform  seizures  occurred,  and  in  one  of  which 
the  imtient  died.  The  post-mortem  examination  was  entirely  nega- 
tive. During  the  three  days  of  observation  preceding  di^ath  two 
examinations  of  the  blood  were  made.  On  the  first  day  not  a  single 
leucocyte  could  he  demonstrated  in  ten  blood  films,  and  on  the 
second  day  but  one  was  found  in  the  same  number  of  specimens. 

Of  drugs,  atropin,  camphoric  acid,  tannic  acid,  picrotoxin,  agari- 
cin,  menthol,  sulphonal,  and  several  other  antihydrotics  cause  a 
marked  decrease  of  the  leucocytes.* 

The  Drying  and  Staining  of  Blood. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  lx»st  results,  cover-glasses  of  the  finest 
grade,  mejisuring  not  more  than  0.08  to  0.10  mm.  in  thickness,  are 
indisjwnsjible.  They  should  be  cleansed  with  special  care.  To 
this  end,  Ehrlich's  method  may  be  employed :  the  glasses  are 
first  plact^l  in  a  tray  with  ether  for  half  an  hour,  care  lx»ing  taken 
that  they  are  well  sejxirated  from  one  another.  They  are  then  drit»d 
with  fine  linen,  or  so-called  Joseph's  paper,  placed  in  absolute  alco- 
hol for  a  few  minutes,  dried  again,  and  kept  in  dust-proof  glass 
dishes  until  ne(Kled.  When  onc^e  cleansed,  tlie  cover-glasses  should 
be  handled  only  with  forceps,  as  the  moisture  of  the  hands  is  in 
it*^elf  sufficient  to  cause  |>ost-mortcm  changes  in  the  red  corjHiscles. 
For  this  ]>urpose,  esix^cially  constnicted  instnmients,  such  as  those 
suggested  by  Ehrlich,  will  l)e  found  most  serviceable.  One  cover- 
glass  is  gnisiKxl  with  the  flat-bladed  forceps,  provided  with  a  sliding 
l(K-k  (Fig.  17)  and  held  in  the  left  hand.  The  second  cover  is 
taken  up  with  the  other  forceps,  which  should  have  a  light  spring 

^  Descatelle  and  Hof  l>auer.  Zeit.  f.  klin.  Med.,  vol.  xxxix.  p.  488. 
2  Kieder.  Miinoh.  med.  Woch.,  189->,  p.  511.     Head,  PHMliatrics,  Feb.  1,  190(). 
'  K.  Bohland,  "On  the  Effect  of  the  Hydroticaand  AntihydroticH  upon  the  Num- 
ber of  Leucocytes  in  the  Blood,''  Centralbl.'  f.  inn.  Med..  1899,  No.  15. 
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and  need  not  be  provided  with  a  lock  (Fig.  1 8),  and  is  brought  in 
contact  with  the  drop  of  blood,  and  then  immediately  placed 
upon  the  first.  Providing  that  the  glasses  are  of  the  proper 
quality  and  cleauy  the  drop  of  blood  will  spread  out  in  a  uniform 
layer.  Ehrlich  now  recommends  that  the  top  cover  be  slid  from  the 
lower  cover  with  the  fingers,  hy  grasping  the  former  tightly  and 
drawing  it  away  in  a  plane  parallel  to  the  other.  But  it  seems  to 
me  that  at  this  stage  forceps  should  also  be  employed. 

Fig.  17. 


Ehrlich'8  cover-glaBS  forceps. 

The  drop  of  blood  may  be  obtained  from  the  tip  of  a  finger  or 
the  lobe  of  the  ear,  after  careful  cleansing  with  soap  and  water,  and, 
whenever  possible,  also  with  alcohol  and  ether.  Under  no  consid- 
eration should  the  drop  be  so  large  that  the  top  cover  floats  upon 
the  blood. 

I  liave  myself  abandoned  the  use  of  cover-glasses  altogether  for 
the  puq)ose  of  spreading  the  blood,  and  greatly  prefer  slides.  These 
are  cleansed  in  the  same  careful  manner.    A  fair-sized  drop  of  blood 


Fio.  18. 


Llnslcy's  cover-glass  forceps. 

is  mounted  near  the  end  of  one  slide  and  spread  out,  with  an  even 
sweep,  with  the  edore  of  a  second  slide,  which  is  held  almost  ver- 
tically to  the  first  (Ki^.  19).  Better  spreads  are  thus  obtained  than 
with  cover-glasses,  and  a  sufficient  numl>er  of  leucocytes  is  present, 
in  even  one  normal  specimen,  for  the  purjwse  of  a  differential  count 
if  a  mechanical  stage  is  available. 

After  drying  in  the  air  the  specimens  are  place<l  between  layers  of 
filter-paper,  and  may  then  be  examined  at  leisure.  If  for  any  rea- 
son it  is  desired  to  preserve  the  specimens  for  a  long  time — i.  r.,  for 
months  or  years — it  is  best  to  coat  the  blood  films  with  a  thin  layer 
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of  paraffin,  wbich  is  later  dissolved  by  immersion  in  toluol.  In  this 
manlier  esj>ecially  valuable  aud  rare  ajtecimeos  may  be  kept  almost 
indefinitely  without  change;  but  even  without  this  precaution  the 
blood  films  will  remain  in  good  condition  for  a  long  time. 

Before  staining,  it  is  often  nece»^sary  to  fix  the  albuminous 
bodies  of  the  blocxl.  To  tliis  end,  dilferent  methods  may  be  em- 
ployed. Immersion  in  alisolute  alcohol  for  from  five  to  thirty 
minutes,  or  in  a  mixture  of  equal  partj*  of  absolute  alcohol  and 
ether  for  two  hours,  furnishes  good  results.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  however,  tbat  the  finest  pictnrcs  are  obtained  when  the  epeci- 
mens  have  been  fixed  by  heat.  For  ordinary  purposes  it  is  only 
necessary  to  ox[>oso  the  air-dried  blood  films  to  a  temperature  of 
from  100°  to  120°  C  for  from  one-lialf  to  two  minutes,  while  in  spe- 
cial cases  a  more  pro!()nged  exposure  or  a  higlier  temperature  may 
be  required.    For  fixing  by  heat,  Ehrlich  recommends  the  use  of  the 
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po-called  Vii^tor-Meyer  ap|Hinittis  in  a  slightly  modified  form.  This 
is  essentially  a  small  eojipor  kettle,  coven-d  with  a  thin  plate,  which 
is  perforated  for  the  reception  of  the  boiling  tube.  If  a  small 
amount  of  tolnol  is  boile<l  in  this  kettle  for  a  few  minutes,  the  cop- 
per plate  is  soon  heated  to  a  temperature  of  from  107°  to  110°  C,  and 
retains  this  temiK-niture  snfSciintly  long  for  ordinary  purposes.  In 
the  absence  of  sneli  an  instnnnent,  a  small  coal-oil  stove,  upon  which 
a  copper  plate  mciisuring  10  by  40  cm.  is  placed,  will  answer  the 
purpose.  Upon  tliis  plate  the  line  corresponding  to  the  desired  tem- 
peratnre  is  ascert-iincd  by  means  of  a  series  of  drops  of  water,  tol- 
uol (boiling-point  110°  10  112°  C),  xylol  (boiling-point  137°  to 
140°  C),  etc.,  and  noting  the  line  at  which  ebnllition  occurs.  Once 
properly  rcgntat<'d,  the  apparatus,  which  may  Iw  advantagcoiisly 
placed  in  a  box,  so  as  to  giianl  against  currente  of  air,  will  l>e  found 
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to  furnish  a  fiiirly  constant  temperature.  A  drying-oven  provided 
with  a  thermostat  and  thermometer  may,  of  course,  be  used  for  the 
same  purpose.  Of  late,  formol  has  also  been  much  lauded  as  a  fix- 
ing agent,  and  may  be  used  in  connection  with  the  tri-acid  stain, 
haematoxylin  and  eosin,  thionin,  etc.  A  1  per  cent,  alcoholic  solu- 
tion is  employed.  This  is  prepared  by  diluting  one  part  of  formol, 
which  is  a  solution  of  40  per  cent,  of  formaldehyde,  in  methyl  alco- 
hol and  water,  with  nine  times  its  volume  of  water,  and  one 
part  of  the  resulting  solution  with  nine  times  its  volume  of  alcohol. 
Fixation  is  completed  in  one  minute,  and  for  practical  purposes  it 
Ls  necessary  merely  to  cover  the  blood  film  with  a  few  dro])s  of  the 
solution,  which  is  then  drained  off  and  replaced  with  the  staining 
reagent  directly. 

When  fixed  according  to  one  of  the  methods  described,  the  dried 
specimen  is  ready  for  staining.  For  thLs  purpose  a  number  of  so- 
lutions may  be  employed,  the  selection  of  the  special  mixture  de- 
pending upon  the  points  to  be  elicited. 

Staining  with  Eosinate  of  Methylene-blue  ^  (Jenner's  Stain). 

— I  now  use  this  stain  as  a  matter  of  routine  in  my  laboratory,  and 
much  prefer  it  to  all  others.  Tt  furnishes  excellent  results  and 
yields  more  information  than  Ehrlich's  tri-acid  stain,  which  for 
many  years  was  the  standard  stain  in  blo(xl-work.  The  reagent 
is  prepared  as  follows  :  equal  parts  of  a  1.2  to  1.25  j^er  c(»nt.  aqueous 
sohition  of  Griibler's  eosin  (yellow  shade),  and  of  a  1  per  cent,  nqueoics 
solution  of  methylene-blue  arc  mixed  in  an  op:^n  basin,  thoroughly 
stirred  and  set  aside  for  twenty-four  hours.  The  resulting  precipi- 
tate is  filteral  off,  dried,  powdered,  washed  with  water,  again  filtered, 
and  dried.  Of  the  dye  which  has  thus  been  prepared,  a  0.5  per 
cent,  solution  in  pure  methyl  alcohol  is  made,  to  which  I  further 
add  about  10  jier  cent,  of  glycerin.  With  tliis  solution  the  cover- 
glass  specimens  or,  as  I  prefer,  the  slides,  are  staine<l  for  about 
five  minutes  without  previous  fixation  ;  the  excess  of  stain  is 
rapidly  poured  off,  and  the  sj)ecimon  rinsed  until  the  film  presents 
a  pink  color.  It  is  then  dried  in  the  air,  rapidly  passtnl  though  the 
flame  of  a  Bunsen  burner,  and  mounted  in  balsam  or  oil  of  cellar  ; 
or,  if  slides  are  used,  the  specimens  may  be  examined  in  oil  of  cedar 
directly. 

The  red  corpuscles  are  stiiined  a  terra-cotta  color,  the  nuclei  of  the 
leucocytes  are  blue,  the  plaques  mauve,  the  neutrophilic  granules  a 
purplish  rwl,  the  eosinophilic  granules  a  bright  rtnl,  and  the  basophilic 
granules  a  dark  violet.  Malarial  organisms  and  bacteria  can  lye 
demonstrated  at  the  same  time  ;  they  are  colored  blue.  The  basophilic 
granules  which  are  encountered  in  granular  deg(^neration  of*  the  red 
corpuscles  are  likewise  blue,  while  red  corpus(»les  which  are  under- 
going polychromatophilic  degeneration   ])resent  a  tint  in  w  hich  the 

iC.  E.  Simon,  "Eosinate  of  Methylene-blue,"  Maryland  Med.  Jour.,  April,  1900. 
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terra-cotta  color  becomes  less  and  less  distinct,  and  the  blue  color 
more  and  more  predominant  (Plate  III.). 

Staining  with  Ehrlich's  Tri-acid  Stain. — This  method  is  like- 
wise one  of  the  most  useful  and  convenient  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses. The  information  which  it  offers  is  not  so  complete,  however, 
as  that  furnished  bv  the  eosinate  of  methvlene-blue.  Great  aire, 
moreover,  is  necessary  in  the  preparation  of  the  stiiin,  and  chemically 
pure  dyes  are  absolutely  essential.  Ehrlich  recommends  the  crystal- 
line dyes  prepared  by  the  Actiengesellschaft  fiir  Anilinfarbstoffe  in 
Berlin.  In  my  exjxirienc^  I  have  found  the  well-known  pre})a- 
rations  of  Dr.  G.  Griibler  &  Co.  of  Leipzig  entirely  satisfactory. 
SaturatiKi  aqueous  solutions  of  oninge-G,  acid  fuehsin,  and  methyl- 
green  are  first  ])rei)ared,  and  allowed  to  clear  by  standing  for  at  least 
one  week.  The  various  ingredients  are  then  mixed  in  the  order 
given  below,  in  one  and  the  same  measuring  glass.  After  the 
addition  of  the  methyl-green  solution  the  mixture  should  be 
thorouglily  stirred  until  the  final  ingnnlients  have  been  added. 
When  completed,  trial  sjxx^imens  are  stained  in  order  to  ascerbiin 
whether  the  re(iuisite  amounts  of  acid  fuehsin  and  methyl-green  have 
been  added.  Should  the  neutrophilic  granules  be  insufficiently 
stained,  a  f(»w  drops  more  of  the  acid  fuehsin  or  methyl-green,  or  of 
both,  are  addend,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Orange-G  solution 13-14  c.c. 

Arid  fuehsin  Bolution 6-7  c.c. 

Distilled  water 15        c.c. 

Alcohol 15        cc. 

Methyl-green  solution 12.5     c.c. 

Alcohol 10        cc. 

(ilycerin 10        c.c. 

The  solution  is  ready  for  use  at  once  and  improves  with  age.^ 
If  properly  pre]>ared,  the  nuclei  of  the  leucocytes  will  be  stained 
greenish,  the  eosinophilic  granules  a  copj)er  color,  and  the  neutro- 
philic granules  violet.  The  nmdei  of  the  basophilic  leucocytes  are 
stained  a  pale  grwn,  while  the  surrounding  protoj)lasm  remains 
colorle!*s.  Ordinarily  the  red  corpus^'les  are  stained  orange,  l)ut  in 
cases  of  chronic  anaemia,  nion?  espet»ially,  individual  corpuscles  may 
be  seen  whi(;h  do  not  take  on  a  pure  orange  tint,  but  a  mixed  tint, 
in  which  the  fuehsin  predominates  to  a  greater  or  less  degree.  This 
altere<l  susceptibility  on  the  jxirt  of  the  red  coqnisclos  to  different 
dyes  lias  l)een  designate<l  as  anaBUiic  or  poli/ehromatophUic  degenera- 
tion (sec*  page  63). 

Staining  with  Aronsohn  and  Philip's  Modified  Tri-acid  Stain. 

— Saturated  solutions  of  orange-G,  acid  nibin,  and  methyl-green  are 
prejiared,  and  the  various  ingredients  mixed  in  the  following  pro- 
|)ortions  : 

^  A  reliable  tri-acid  stain  is  sold  by  Messrs.  Hynson  &  Westcott,  of  Baltimore,  Md., 
from  whom  the  eosinate  of  methylene-blue  may  likewise  be  procured. 
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Orange-G  solution      55  cc. 

Acid  nibin  solution 50  cc. 

Distilled  water 100  cc. 

Alcohol 50  cc 

To  this  mixture  are  added  : 

Methyl-green  solution 65  cc. 

Distilled  water 50  cc 

Alcohol • 12  cc 

The  mixture  should  stand  for  from  one  to  two  weeks  before  being 
used.  A  drop  of  the  reagent  added  to  a  Petri  dishful  of  water  is 
used  for  staining  purposes.  The  specimens  must  be  carefully  fixed 
by  heat.  Exposure  to  the  stain  for  twenty-four  hours  is  required. 
They  are  then  rinsed  in  water  and  absolute  alcohol,  cleared  in  ori- 
ganum oil,  and  mounted.  The  various  elements  arc  stained  as  with 
Ehrlich's  stain. 

Neusser's  Stain. — In  order  to  stain  the  basophilic  perinuclear 
granules  of  Neusser,  the  following  modification  of  Ehrlich's  tri-acid 
stain  should  be  employed  : 

Saturated  aqueous  solution  of  acid  fuchsin 50  cc 

Saturated  aqueous  solution  of  orange-G      70  cc 

Saturated  aqueous  solution  of  methyl-green 80  cc. 

Distilled  water .  150  cc. 

Absolute  alcohol 80  cc 

Glycerin 20  cc 

The  specimens  require  only  a  slight  degree  of  fixation,  and  are 
stained  as  with  Ehrlich's  tri-acid  stain. 

Staining  with  Ehrlich's  Hsematoxylin-eosin,  or  Orange-0 
Solution. — The  solution  is  prepared  by  dissolving  2  grammes  of 
haematoxylin  in  a  mixture  of  100  gnmimes  (»ach  of  distilled  water, 
alcohol,  and  glycerin.  To  this  solution  10  grammes  of  glacial 
acetic  acid  and  an  excess  of  alum  arc  added.  After  exjM>sure  to  the 
sunlight  for  from  four  to  six  weeks  about  0.5  gramme  of  eosin  or 
orange-G  is  added. 

The  specimens  are  fixed  in  absolute  alcohol,  or  by  heat  (a  brief 
exposure  only  is  necessary').  They  are  then  left  in  the  stain,  in  the 
sunlight,  for  from  one-half  to  two  hours,  when  they  are  thoroughly 
washed  in  water,  dried,  and  mounte<l. 

The  red  corpuscles  and  eosinophilic  granules  are  colored  a  bright 
red,  the  nuclei  of  normoblasts  and  megaloblasts  a  deep  black,  the 
bodies  of  the  leucocytes  a  light  lilac,  and  their  nuclei  a  dark  lilac. 
The  bodies  of  the  lymphocytes,  however,  are  scarcely  stained  at  all, 
while  their  nuclei  apj)ear  only  a  sLide  lighter  than  those  of  the 
nucleated  red  corpuscles. 

Staining  with  Ghenzinsky's  Eosin-methylene-blue  Solution. — 
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This  consists  of  40  c.c.  of  a  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of 
methylene-blue,  20  c.c.  of  a  0.5  per  cent,  solution  of  eosin  in  70 
per  cent,  alcohol,  and  40  c.c.  of  distilled  water.  The  solution 
keeps  fairly  well,  but  should  always  be  filtered  before  using.  A 
slight  degree  of  fixation  only  is  necessar}'.  The  specimens  are 
stained  for  from  six  to  twenty-four  hours  in  air-tight  watch-cr}^stals 
at  a  temperature  of  from  37°  to  40°  C. 

The  red  corpuscles  and  eosinophilic  granules  are  stained  a  bright 
red,  the  nuclei  and  basophilic  granules  a  deep  blue,  and  the  malarial 
organisms  a  light  sky-blue.  The  stain  is  very  useful  in  studying 
nuclei,  and  the  eosinophilic  and  basophilic  granules. 

Staining  with  Ehrlich's  Tri-glycerin  Mixture. — This  is  com- 
posed of  2  grammes  each  of  eosin,  aurantia,  and  nigrosin  in  30 
grammes  of  glycerin.  These  constituents  are  brought  into  solution 
by  keeping  the  mixture  in  the  warm  chamber  (37°  to  40°  C.)  for 
about  one  week. 

The  s])ecimens  must  be  well  fixed,  an  exj)osure  to  a  temj)erature 
of  about  110°  C.  for  at  least  two  hours  being  best.  They  are  then 
allowed  to  remain  upon  the  stain  for  from  sixteen  to  twentj'-four 
hours,  when  they  are  rinsed  in  water,  drit^d,  and  mounted  as  usual. 
The  red  corj>uscles  are  colore<l  oninge,  the  bodies  of  the  leucocytes 
a  dirty  gray,  with  dark  nuclei,  and  the  eosinophilic  granules  a 
bright  red. 

Staining  with  Ehrlich's  Neutral  mixture. — This  consists  of 
five  volumes  of  a  satunited  aqueous  soluticm  of  acid  fuchsin,  to 
which  one  volume  of  a  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  methylene-blue 
is  slowly  added,  while  shaking.  The  mixture  is  treated  with  five 
volumes  of  distilltKl  water  and  filtered,  after  having  stocxl  for  several 
days.  The  sj)ecimens  are  stained  for  from  five  to  twenty  minutes. 
Only  a  slight  degree  of  fixation  is  ne(*essar}\ 

The  red  corpuscles  are  stained  the  color  of  fuchsin,  their  nuclei, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  leuco<»ytes,  are  black,  or  a  light  lilac,  the 
eosinophilic  granules  red,  and  the  neutrophilic  granules  violet. 

Staining  with  Eosin. — It  is  most  convenient  to  use  a  0.25  to 
0.5  per  cent,  alcoholic  solution,  with  which  the  sjwcimen  is  stained 
for  alx)Ut  one  minute.  If  a  0.1  to  0.5  per  cent,  aqueous  solution 
is  em  ploy  (h1,  an  exjx)sure  for  from  ten  to  twenty  minutes  is  necessary. 
The  fixation  nee<l  only  be  slight. 

The  red  corpuscles  are  staineil  a  bright  red,  the  protoplasm  of 
the  leuccK^ytes  a  faint  red,  while  the  eosinophilic  granules  are  deeply 
colored. 

Basic  Double  Staining. — ^^V  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  methyl- 
green  is  treated  with  a  small  amount  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
fuchsin.  After  brief  fixation  the  specimens  are  stained  for  five 
minutes.  The  nuclei  appejir  green,  the  red  corpuscles  red,  and  the 
protoplasm  of  the  lymphocytes  the  color  of  fuchsin.     The  stain  is 
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especially  serviceable  for  demonstration  puq^oses,  in  cases  of  lym- 
phatic leukaemia. 

Staining  with  Eosin-methylal  and  Methylene-blue. — The  re- 
agent consists  of  10  c.c.  of  a  1  per  cent,  aqueous  solution  of  eosin, 
to  which  8  c.c.  of  methylal  and  10  c.c.  of  a  saturated  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  chemically  pure  methylene-blue  have  been  added.  The 
mixture  is  ready  for  use  at  once,  and  furnishes  very  gixxl  results. 
Unfortunately,  however,  it  is  very  unstable  and  had  better  be  pre- 
pared in  small  quantities  as  needed.  The  best  results  are  obtained 
if  the  specimens  have  been  previously  carefully  heated  for  about  two 
hours.  Staining  for  one  or  two  minutes  is  sufficient.  The  baso- 
philic granules  are  colored  a  pure  blue,  the  e<jsinophilic  granules  red, 
and  the  neutrophilic  granules  a  reddish  blue. 

Special  Staining  of  Basophilic  Leucocytes. — The  staining  fluid 

consists  of  100  c.c.  of  distilled  water,  to  which  50  c.c.  of  a  saturati^i 
alcoholic  (absolute)  solution  of  dahlia  are  adde<l.  This  solution,  ujx)n 
clearing,  is  mixed  with  10  to  12.5  c.c.  of  glacial  acetic  acid.  The 
specimens  are  stained  for  fn)m  five  to  ten  minutes. 

A  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  methylene-blue  may  be  used  for 
the  same  purpose  and  in  the  same  manner. 

With  the  exception  of  bacteria,  only  the  basophilic  leucocytes  are 
stained,  while  the  neutrophilic  leucrxjytes  are  but  faintly  tinged. 

As  I  have  indicated,  gofxl  rasults  are  also  obtaincnl  with  the  eosin- 
ate  of  methylene-blue,  and  I  no  longer  make  use  of  a  sj^ecial  stain 
in  order  to  demonstrate  the  basophilic  granules. 

Bfichaelis'  Eosin-methylene-blue  Stain.^ — Two  solutions  are 

prepared,  viz.,  one  contiiining  20  c.c.  of  absolute  alcohol  and  20  c.c. 
of  a  1  per  cent,  aqueous  solution  of  chemic4illy  pure  mothylene- 
blue,  the  other  consisting  of  28  c.c.  of  acetone  and  12  c.c.  of  a  1 
per  cent,  aqueous  solution  of  chemically  ])urc  eosin.  The  two  solu- 
tions are  kept  in  separate  bottles,  and  are  niixcnl  in  equal  proportions 
immediately  l)efore  using.  The  mixture  is  placed  in  a  watch-crjstal 
and  covered  without  dehiv.  The  bloml  films  are  fixed  bv  hcjit  or  by 
immersion  in  absolute  alcohol  for  from  one  to  twenty-four  hours, 
and  are  then  placed  hi  the  stain,  face  downward,  for  from  one-half  to 
ten  minutes,  the  time  varying  with  each  preparation.  The  stiiining 
should  be  stopped  as  soon  as  the  blue  colr)r,  which  is  fii*st  observed, 
has  turned  to  red,  as  otherwise  the  nuclei  of  the  leue<K*vtes  will  l)e 
decolorized.  Should  the  leucocytes,  moreov^er,  l)e  numerous,  it  is  l>est 
to  stop  even  before  this  point  has  been  reached.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  blue  stain  has  acted  too  energetically,  the  spc^cimen  is 
stained  a  little  longer.  The  preparations  are  finally  rins^l  in  water, 
thoroughly  dried,  and  mounte<l  as  usual.  The  various  elements  of 
the  blood  are  stained  as  with  the  eosinate  of  methvlene-blue. 

'  L.  MicliaeUs,  "  Eine  Universal fiirbemethode  f.  Blutpniparate,"  Deutsch.  med.  Woch., 
1899,  p.  490. 
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Distribution  of  the  Alkali  in  the  Blood. 

A  very  good  idea  of  the  distribution  of  the  alkali  in  the  blood 
may  be  formed  by  making  use  of  the  following  method,  suggested 
by  Ehrlich  :  a  drop  of  blood  is  carefully  spread  between  two  cover- 
glasses,  when  the  air-dried  sjxicimens  are  immediately  placed  in  a 
watch-crystal,  containing  a  solution  of  the  free  staining  acid  of  er^'- 
throsin  in  chloroform.  In  a  few  minutes  the  s|)ecimens  have 
assumed  a  bright-red  color,  when  they  are  transferred  for  a  minute  or 
two  into  a  crystal  containing  chloroform.  While  still,  moist  they 
are  then  imbeddcnl  in  Canada  balsam.  Pre|)ared  in  this  manner, 
the  alkaline  elements  of  the  blood  are  colored  red.  The  plasma 
presents  a  distinctly  red  color,  while  the  red  corjKiscles  have  not 
taken  up  the  stain.  The  protoplasm  of  the  leucocytes  and  especially 
of  the  lymphocytes,  as  also  the  plaques,  the  fibrin-filaments,  and  the 
bits  of  protoplasm  derived  from  the  leucocytes  are  all  stained  a  deep 
red,  while  the  nuclei  of  the  leucocvtes  remain  colorless.  If  mala- 
rial  org:inisms  are  present,  these  are  likewise  stained. 

In  order  to  prepare  the  stain,  tlie  following  procxxlure  may  be  em- 
ployed :  a  satunited  aqueous  sohition  of  erythrosin  (tetra-iodo-fluor- 
escin)  is  acidified  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  staining 
acid,  which  is  thus  precipitated,  collected  on  a  filter,  after  having 
been  washed  with  distilh»il  water.  The  pr(»cipitate  is  dissolved  in 
chloroform,  to  which  it  im|)art8  an  orange  color.  This  solution  is 
employed  for  staining.  In  every  case  care  should  be  had  that  the 
glass  utensils  which  are  used  are  fnnxl  from  adherent  alkali,  by  wash- 
ing with  concentrated  acids  and  "then  w  ith  distilled  water. 

The  Plaques. 

In  addition  to  the  leucocytes  and  the  red  corpuscles  large  num- 
bers of  small,  roundish  elements,  mciisuring  about  3  //  in  diameter, 
are  encountered  in  the  blocKl,  which  are  free  from  coloring-matter 
and  may  Ik?  frequently  obscTved  ooIIectcHl  into  small  heaps,  resem- 
bling bunches  of  grajx^s  ;  they  stain  lightly  with  both  acid  and  basic 
dyes.  Thc^e  are  the  blocnl-plates  or  plaques  of  Bizzozero.  Accord- 
ing to  Hnyeni,  they  represent  ordinary  red  corpuscles  in  an  early 
stiige  of*  development,  and  have  hence  been  terme<l  luruiatoblasts. 
This  opinion,  liowever,  is  not  shared  by  many  ha^matologists,  and 
it  is  more  likelv  that  thev  are  derived  from  the  re<l  corpuscles  and 
take  some  pait  in  the  coagulation  of  the  blood.  According  to 
Howell  and  others,  they  rej>resent  fragments  of  the  nuclei  of  disin- 
tegnited  leucocytes. 

According  to  Osier,  their  numl)er  varies  under  normal  conditions 
bi^tween  2()(),()()0  and  r)00,000  |kt  cbmm.  Rnwlieand  Russell,  how- 
ever, claim  that  this  number  is  too  small,  and  state  that  if  their  im- 
proved method  of  counting  is  used,  an  average  of  635,300  will  be 
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foand  in  the  cbmm.  The  ratio  between  the  plaques  and  the  red 
corpuscles  would  thus  be  1  :  7.8,  accepting  5,000,000  red  corpuscles 
as  the  average  normal  number  for  the  red.  A  large  increase  is  ob- 
served in  post-hemorrhagic  anaemia  aud  in  chlorosis,  coincidently 
with  an  increased  coagulability  of  the  blood ;  while  in  purpura,  in 
which  this  is  always  much  diminished,  a  corresponding  diminution 
of  the  plaques  has  been  noted.  In  malaria  and  various  febrile  dis- 
eases smaller  numbers  than  usual  are  also  said  to  occur.  Hay  em's 
statement  that  they  occur  in  greatly  diminished  numbers  in  the 
blood  of  pernicious  anaemia  lacks  confirmation. 

Owing  to  the  rapidity  with  which  the  plaques  tend  to  agglutinate 
after  the  blood  has  been  drawn,  it  is  usually  not  possible  to  study 
the  individual  bodies  in  fresh  specimens,  mounted  in  the  ordinary 
way.  Various  methods  have  hence  been  devised  to  overcome  this 
difficulty.  One  of  the  best  is  to  place  a  drop  of  Hayem's  fluid 
(see  page  107)  upon  the  finger,  and  to  pimcture  this  through  the  drop. 
For  ordinary  purposes  this  method  will  suffice,  but  if  it  is  desired 
to  count  the  plaques,  the  procedure  of  Brodie  and  Russell  should  be 
employed  (see  page  110). 

Literature. — Bizzozero,  "Uebcr  einen  neuen  Formbestandtheil  d.  Blutes,"  etc., 
Virchow*8  Archiv,  vol.  xc.  Howell,  '*The  Life-history  of  the  Formed  Eleraents  of 
tiie  Blood,"  etc.,  Jour.  Morphol.,  1891,  vol.  iv.,  p.  57.  Bnidie  and  Russell,  "The  Enu- 
meration of  the  Blood-platelets,"  Jour.  Physiol.,  1897,  Nos.  4  and  5. 

The  Dust  Particles  or  Hsemokonia  of  Miiller. 

These  may  be  seen  in  any  fresh  specimen  of  blood  momited  in 
the  usual  manner.  They  are  small,  generally  round,  sometimes 
dumb-bell-shaped,  colorless,  highly  refractive  granules,  which  mani- 
fest very  active  molecular  movements.  They  occur  in  the  plasma 
of  the  blood,  and  are  apparently  not  connectwl  with  the  process  of 
coagulation.  Miiller  found  them  abnormally  numerous  in  a  case  of 
Addison's  disease,  while  they  were  diminished  during  starvation  and 
in  various  cachectic  conditions.  Stokes  and  Wegefarth  regard  these 
granules  as  identical  with  the  neutro})hilic  and  eosinophilic  granules 
of  the  leucocytes.  They  suppose,  moreover,  that  the  bactericidal 
power  of  the  leucocytes  of  the  blood,  and  of  the  serum  of  man  and 
many  animals,  is  due  to  their  presence. 

Literature. — H.  F.  Muller,  *'  Ueber  einen  bisher  nicht  beachtctcn  Formbestand- 
theil  d.  Blutes,"  Centralbl.  f.  allj?.  Path.  u.  path.  Anat..  1H9(J.  p.  929.  W.  R.  Stokes 
and  A.  Wegefarth,  *' The  Presence  in  the  Blood  of  Free  Gnnnile-s  etc..  arid  their  Pos- 
sible Relation  to  Immunity,"  Bull.  Johns  Hopkins  IIosp.,  1897,  p.  245.  E.  B.  San- 
grce.  "Leucocytic  Granules,"  etc.,  Phila.  Med.  Jour.,  Ib98,  p.  472. 

The  Ennmeration  of  the  Corpuscles  of  the  Blood  by  the  Method 

of  Thoma-Zeiss. 

Of  the  various  instniments  employed  for  the  enumeration  of  the 
blood-corpuscles,  that  of  Thoma-Zeiss  is  the  most  satisfactory  (Fig.  20). 


BLOOD. 

It  fjioiffiu  of  a  fiJpillary  pij)ett4?  (-S'),  taving  a  bulb  in  its  upper 
tliirdj  tile  lower  end  being  graduated  in  parts  numbered  from  0,1 
to  1,  while  iil>ove  the  bulb  a  mark  bearing  the  number  101  is  placed. 
With  this  goes  a  counting-chamber  (E)  measuring  exactly  0.1  mm. 


lio  mm.  \^  I 


Thuma-ZulBa  bloud-couDtlng  appamluii. 

in  depth,  the  floor  of  which  is  ruled  into  eets  of  16  small  squares, 
each  small  square  underlying  a  sjiace  of  j^j'^-j  cbrom, 

Enimieratioii  of  the  Red  Oorpuscles. — Jn  order  to  count  the 
red  corpuscles  with  this  instrument,  the  tip  of  a  linger  or  the  lobe 
of  the  ear  is  puncturetl  with  a  sliarp-pointed  scalpel,  after  having 
been  carefully  cleansed  with  soap  and  water,  alcohol,  and  finally 
with  ether.  Tlie  exuding  blood  is  drawn  into  the  capillar)-  tube  to 
a  given  mark,  generally  to  1  or  0.5,  according  to  the  degree  of  dilu- 
tion desired,  care  being  taken  that  no  pressure  is  made  u|M>n  the 
finger,  and  that  the  tip  of  the  instrument  coines  in  contact  with  the 
blood  only.  The  point  of  the  tube  is  then  rapidly  wiped,  and  the 
blooti  dilute<l  with  a  3  jier  cent,  solution  of  common  salt,  which  is 
drawn  into  the  pipett*-  to  the  murk  101. 

Toison's  fluid  is  still  more  convenient  as  a  diluent,  as  the  leueo- 
cj-tes  arc  stained  by  the  methyl-violet,  and  are  thus  rendered  more 
easily  visible.     Its  composition  is  the  following : 

Difililteil  wnter 160  graniTDM, 

Hixiiiiro  Biilphnli?        8      " 

Roditim  chloride 1  Kri.mme. 

Methyl-violet 0.02-i  " 

Other  solutions  such  as  a  15—20  per  cent,  solution  of  magnesium 
sulphate,  a  5  i>er  cent,  solution  of  sodium  sulphate,  Hayem's  or  Pa- 
cini's fluid,  may  also  be  employed  for  the  same  purpose. 
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Foimula  of  Hayem's  fluid  : 

I          Mercuric  chloride 0.5  grBnime 

i         Sodium  Biilphate 5.0  gramme 

1         Sodium  chloride 2.0        " 

I        DiaUlled  water 200.0       " 

Rormula  of  Pacini's  fluid  ■. 

Mercuric  chloride 3.0  gremmee 

Sodium  chloride 4.0        " 

Glrceria 26.0        " 

Distilled  water 226.0        " 


fJUJ^>- 


The  conteuts  of  the  bulb  are  now  thoroughly  mixed  by  shaking, 
in  which  the  glass  bead  (.£)  contained  iu  the  bulb  aids  very  mii- 
terially.  The  contents  of  the  capillary  tube  arc  then  cautiously 
expelled,  aa  this  contains  only  the  diluting  fluid.  A  drop  of  the 
mixture  is  now  placed  on  the  counting-chamber,  and  the  cover-slip 
(r)  adjusted,  bubbles  of  air  beiug  carefully  exclu<led.  Wheu  properly 
prepared,  Xewton's  colored  rings  should  be  seen  at  the  margin  of  the 
drop.  After  allowing  the  corpuscles  to  settle — from  three  to  five 
minutes  are  generally  sufficient — they  are  count^-d.  At  least  one 
whole  field,  or,  if  special  accurucy  is  require<l,  two  whole  fields,  should 
be  f^ne  over — i.  e.,  200  or  400  small  squares,  respectively,  when 
counting  the  red,  and  at  least  four  whole  fields  when  counting  the 
white. 

It  is  convenient  to  count  the  red  corpusch«  in  sets  of  four  small 
squares,  lying  side  by  side  in  a   horizontal  direction,   note  being 
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taken  of  every  corpuivlo  that  touches  the  n|)ix'r  and  loft  houiidarv-- 
lines  of  the  large  squares,  no  matter  whethir  the  hoily  of  the  cell 
lies  inside  or  outside  of  those  lines  ;  those  touching  the  lower  and 
right  lines  are  ignored.  It  will  he  not^^l  that  every  larfje  squan-  is 
separated  from  its  neighbor,  both  horizontally  and  vertii-ally,  hv  a 
row  of  small  squares  traversed  by  a   mcsially  placed  line,  which 
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serves  as  a  guide  to  the  next  large  square  (Fig.  21).  As  a  general 
rule,  it  will  be  found  most  convenient  to  ignore  these  intermediaiy 
squares,  account  being  taken  only  of  the  large  ones. 

In  order  to  calculate  the  number  of  red  corpuscles  contained  in 
one  cbmm.  of  blo(xl  the  total  number  noted  is  divided  by  the  num- 
ber of  small  squares  counted,  the  result  giving  the  average  number 
contained  in  one  small  square — /.  e,,  in  fjfj^  cbmm.  One  cbmm. 
of  the  diluted  blocxl  will  then  contain  4000  times  this  numl)er,  and 
one  cbmm.  of  undiluted  blood  the  product  of  this  figure  and  the 
degree  of  dilution. 

Example, — Supposing  that  1200  red  corpuscles  were  counted  in 
400  small  squares,  the  average  number  contained  in  one — i.  e.,  in 
^^^  cbmm.  of  diluted  blood — would  be  3,  corresjwnding  to  12,000 
corpuscles  for  each  cbmm.;  supposing,  further,  that  the  blood  was 
diluted  200  times,  there  would  be  2,400,000  in  1  cbmm.  of  the  un- 
diluted blood. 

Entimeration  of  the  White  Corpuscles. — ^The  leucocytes  when 

present  in  increased  numbers  may  also  be  counted  with  this  instru- 
ment, but  not  less  than  four  whole  fields  should  be  covered  in  the 
examination. 

With  an  approximately  normal  number  of  leucocytes,  however,  it 
is  necessary  to  resort  to  special  pipettes,  which  are  constructed  for 
a  dilution  of  1  :  10  or  1  :  20.  But  with  the  diluting  fluids  men- 
tioned above,  it  would  be  impossible  to  count  the  leucocytes  in  a 
mixture  of  this  proportion,  as  a  large  number  would  be  concealed  by 
the  red  corpuscles.  A  0.3—0.5  }X}r  cent,  solution  of  acetic  acid  is 
therefore  used,  which  dissolves  the  red  corpuscles  and  renders  the 
nuclei  of  the  white  more  distinct.  In  the  absence  of  a  special  pipette, 
an  ordinary  1  cbmm.  pijx?tte  accurately  gniduatcd  in  tenths  may  be 
employed.  0.9  c.c.  of  the  acc»tic  acid  solution  is  placed  in  a  watch- 
crystal  and  there  mixed  with  0.1  c.c.  of  blood,  when  the  counting- 
chaml)er  is  filled  and  covered  as  described.  In  order  to  obtain 
greater  accuracy,  the  entire  field  of  the  microscope  is  now  counted,  a 
lower  |)ower  Ix'ing  employed  with  which  the  rulings  are  just  visible. 
The  cubic  contents  of  the  field  of  vision  are  now  determined  accord- 
ing to  the  formula  Q  —  rrf^  X  0.1.  Q  represents  the  cubic  contents 
to  be  determineil ;  r,  the  radius,  which  is  readily  ascertained  by 
noting  the  numl>er  of  vertic^il  lines  which  cross  the  field,  bearing  in 
mind  that  the  distance  between  two  of  these  is  cijuivalent  to  -yV  '""^• 
(the  area  of  each  small  square  being  ^^  nmi.),  and  dividing  the 
transverse  distance  by  2  ;  the  value  ;:  is  constant,  3.1416  ;  0.1  rej)- 
resents  the  depth  of  the  chamber. 

If  n  represents  the  number  of  white  corpuscles  contained  in  the 
field,  the  cubic  contents  of  which  are  (p,  the  number  of  corpuscles, 
N,  contained  in  1  cbmm.  of  the  diluted  blood  is  ascertained  accord- 
ing to  the  equation 
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§  :  n :  :  1 :  iV,  and  N=^  —  • 

As  the  blood  has  been  diluted  ten  times,  the  value  of  N  for  the 
non-diluted  blood  will  be  y*^ ,  where  n  represents  the  total  number  of 
leucocytes  and  /  the  number  of  fields  counted. 

Example. — Supposing  the  number  of  leucocytes  found  in  50  fields 
to  have  been  600,  and  the  cubic  contents  of  each  field  0.03925 
cbmm.,  the  total  number  of  leucocytes  contained  in  1  cbmm.  of  un- 
diluted blood  would  be  3057,  as  ascertained  by  the  equation 

N=  ^—  =      IQ  X  600 
f.Q       60X0.03925" 

Special  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the  pipette  in  a  clean  condi- 
tion. After  use,  it  should  be  rinsed  with  :  (1)  the  diluting  fluid,  (2) 
distilled  water,  (3)  absolute  alcohol,  and  (4)  ether.  If  dust  or  coag- 
ulated blood  adheres  to  the  pipette,  it  should  be  removed  by  repeated 
rinsings  with  strong  acids  or  alkalies,  assisted  if  necessary  by  a 
bristle. 

Indirect  Enumeration  of  the  Lencocjrtes. 

The  number  of  leucocytes  may  also  be  ascertained  in  an  indirect 
manner  by  accurately  counting  the  number  of  red  corpuscles  and  leu- 
cocytes in  dried  and  stained  specimens  with  a  Zeiss  net-micrometer, 
the  ratio  between  the  two  varieties  being  thus  ascertained.  With 
the  Thoma-Zeiss  apparatus  the  number  of  red  corpuscles  contained 
in  1  cbmm.  of  blood  is  then  determined,  when  the  corresponding 
number  of  leucocytes  is  found  according  to  the  equation 

IR 

I:  r  :  :  L  :  R.  and  L  =  — > 

r 

where  /  and  r  represent  the  number  of  leucocytes  and  red  corpuscles, 
respectively,  as  counted  in  the  dried  sjx^einiens,  and  where  L  indi- 
cates the  unknown  number  of  leucocytes  and  R  the  number  of  red 
corpuscles  in  1  cbmm.  of  blood,  as  determined  with  the  Thoma- 
55eiss  instrument. 

Example, — Supposing  that  700  red  corpuscles  and  only  1  lencx>- 
cyte  were  counted  in  the  dried  s|)ecimen,  and  that  an  estimation  of 
the  red  corpuscles  with  the  Zeiss  apparatus  indicated  the  presence 
of  5,000,000  in  1  cbmm.  of  blood,  the  corresponding  number  of 
leucocytes  would  be  7142,  as  is  apparent  from  tlae  calculation  : 

L=l^=  l^X  5000000  ^  -149 

r  ^700~  ~ 

Notwithstanding  the  apparent  simplicity  of  the  process  of  blood- 
counting,  a  great  deal  of  experience  is  required  in  order  to  obtain 
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results  which  are  free  from  unavoidable  errors.  In  using  the  Thoma- 
Zeiss  apparatus  errors  of  more  than  2  to  3  per  cent,  should  not 
occur. 

Differential  Enumeration  of  the  Leucocjrtes. — A  differential 

enumeration  of  the  various  forms  of  leucocytes  can  be  carried  out 
only  in  specimens  which  have  been  stained  so  as  to  bring  out  the 
different  granulations.  Ehrlich^s  tri-acid  stain  has  heretofore  been 
employed  almost  exclusively  for  this  purpose.  It  gives  good  results 
if  it  lias  been  prepared  carefully,  but  it  does  not  color  the  basophilic 
granules.  During  the  j^ast  two  years  I  have  used  the  easinate  of 
methylene-blue  almost  exclusively,  and  liave  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  in  many  resi)ects  it  is  Ixjttor  than  Ehrlich's  stain.  The  neutro- 
philic granules  are  well  shown  and  the  stain  can  be  prepared  without 
difficulty. 

In  making  a  differential  count  of  the  leucocytes  I  go  over  the 
prei>aration  as  thoroughly  as  possible,  banning  at  the  left  upjier 
corner.  A  movable  stage  is,  of  course,  very  convenient,  but  is  not 
a  necessitv.  The  individual  leucocvtos  are  classified  as  thev  are  met 
with,  and  the  percentages  finally  calculated.  To  obtain  accurate 
results,  at  least  1000  should  be  counted. 

Enumeration  of  the  Plaques. 

Method  of  Brodie  and  Russell. — The  method  is  an  indirect  one. 
First  the  red  corpuscles  are  counted  in  the  usual  manner.  A  drop 
of  the  staining  fluid,  composed  of  equal  {)arts  of  a  2  per  cent,  solu- 
tion of  common  salt  and  a  saturated  solution  of  dahlia  in  glycerin, 
is  then  placed  upon  the  finger,  when  this  is  punctured  through 
the  drop  and  the  bloixl  allowc^l  to  mix  with  the  reagent.  In  this 
mixture  the  ratio  between  the  plaques  and  the  red  coq)uscles  is 
ascertained,  and  the  total  number  of  plaques  contained  in  1  cbmm. 
of  blood  determined  by  calculation.  The  plaques  are  stained  the 
color  of  dahlia  and  ran  readily  be  counted.  liapid  work,  however, 
is  essential,  as  the  staining  fluid  soon  attacks  the  red  coqniscles. 

Ehrlich  suggests  the  enumeration  of  the  plaques  in  air-dried 
specimens  which  have  been  stained  with  acid  er}'throsin.  Ch^ing 
to  the  relatively  large  amount  of  alkali  which  the  plaques  contain, 
they  are  stained  an  intense  red  with  this  reagent  (see  iwge  104). 

Rosin  pro|)oses  that  the  air-<lried  sjxM?imens  l)e  fixed  for  twenty 
minutes  bv  exposure  to  the  va|>ors  of  osmic  acid,  and  then  stained 
in  a  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  methylene-blue. 

The  Hsematokrit. 

Within  late  yc»ars  the  centrifugal  machine  has  also  Ixvn  applied 
to  blood-counting,  but  has  not  become  very  {)opular  in  the  clinical 
laboratory. 
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Daland's  \a,i«»t  ni'jdification  of  the  iD^triiuient,  originally  tlevised 
•\   Hedin,   is   repri'i^eiitttl  in   the   a<«ompanying  illiistnitiims.     It 
I  ciiti^irittt  essentially  of  a  iiictallic  frame  (Fig.  23),  supporud  upon  a 


Spindle  which  can  be  rotated  at  high  sjvoed,  one  single  revolution 

of  the  larpe  handle  causing  l.'i4  revuliitioDS  of  the  frame.     Two 

gloss  tubes  50  mm.  in  length  and  having  a  diameter  of  0.5  mra. 

I  aocoRipany  the   instrument.      EacU   tube  (Fig.   25)  bears  a  scale 
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fiwm  0  b>  100,  ifce  ndrridad  AvMoas  «f  wUch  are  nn- 
iMfcle  by  «  law  front.     Tin  oUet  cmk  o^  tl»  tnbe  fit 
the  hartflMt  of  wUch  sn  ouvMtd 
nUcr.     TIk  iiuar  cxtnaMtic*  ne  beU  is  pannon  by 


Bprinpi.     Tlic  instrument  should  be  Bocured  firmly  to  a  eolid  table 
anil  iiil<«l  linily  whi-n  in  iii><'. 

T"  i-xnmini'  the  bloml,  a  niblH-r  tube,  provided  with  a  moiith- 
pi«*  (Fifj,  26),  i"  «li|>p«l  over  the  end  of  one  of  the  glass  tubes, 
nini  ill.'  tJilte  filled  comiilHclv  by  suction  from  a  drop  of  blofKi 
(ibtiiinwl  from  tlic  (iiijrer  or  the  car.     The  blunt  point  of  the  tube 
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is  covered  quickly  with  the  finger  and  the  tube  fixed  in  the  frame. 
This  19  rotated  at  a  speed  of  10,000  revolutions  for  two  or  three 
minutes,  when  the  volume  of  the  red  corpuscles  is  directly  read  otf. 
In  healthy  individuals  the  volume  of  tlie  red  corpuscles  irt  about  50 
per  cent.,  so  that  in  a  given  case  a  proportionate  expression  of  the 
percentage  of  corpuscles,  as  compared  with  the  normal,  can  be  ob- 
tained by  multiplying  the  figure  upon  the  scale  by  2. 

As  it  has  been  asoertaiued  that  1  per  cent,  by  volume  represents 
about  100,000  re<l  corpuscles,  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  five  ciphers 
to  the  percentage-volume  found  in  order  to  obtain  the  number  of 
red  corpuscles  in  1  cbmra.  of  blood. 


Elramp/e. — Supposing  that  iu  a  given  case  the  reading  was  35 ;  by 
multiplying  this  figure  by  100,000,  3,500,000  would  represent  the 
number  of  red  corpuscles  contained  in  1  chmm.  of  blood. 

If  normal  bloodisexaminedwith  the  htematokirt,  the  leucocytes  will 
he  seen  to  form  a  narrow  white  band  at  the  central  end  of  the  column 
of  red  corpuscles ;  a  hyperleucocytosis  is  thus  readily  recognized. 

I  am  personally  not  an  enthusiast,  as  regards  the  use  of  the 
hsmatokrit  in  blood-work.  The  instrument  in  my  laboratory  is  a 
hand  centrifuge,  and  I  freely  confess  that  I  ain  in  fear  of  an  accident 
whenever  the  attempt  is  made  to  rotate  the  attachment  at  the  pre- 
scribed rate  of  speed.  This,  moreover,  is  a  feat  in  itself.  Others, 
who  are  using  electric  centrifuges,  speak  more  favorably. 

BACTEBIOLOOT   AND  PABASirOLOOY   OT   THE  BLOOD. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  micro-organisms  do  not  normally 
occur  in  the  blood  ;  in  conditions  which  may  be  said  to  stand  raid- 
way  between  health  and  disease,  however,  they  are  met  with  at  times. 
In  patients  suffering  from  furuncles,  for  example,  bacteria  may  be 
found  in  the  skin,  in  the  lymph-glands,  and  even  in  the  blood  of 
neighboring  tissues,  other  symptoms  of  disease  being  absent.  To 
this  condition  the  term  "latent  microbism"  has  been  applied  by 
Veroeuil.  Under  truly  pathological  conditions,  on  the  other  hand, 
micro-organisms  are  not  infrequently  found,  and  an  examination  with 
this  view  will  oAen  lead  to  a  correct  diagnosis. 

For  ease  of  reference,  the  various  organisms  that  may  be  met  with 
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in  the  blood  in  disease  will  be  described  under  the  headings  of  the 
respective  diseases  in  which  they  are  found. 

T]rphoid  Fever. 

Recent  researches  have  shown  that  in  typhoid  fever  the  specific 
organism  (Plate  XII.,  Fig.  3)  can  be  isolated  from  the  blood  di- 
rectly in  a  fairly  large  percentage  of  cases  and  at  a  time  when  the 
Widal  reaction  (see  below)  may  not  as  yet  be  obtainable.  Schott- 
miiller  thus  found  the  organism  in  forty  cases  out  of  fifty,  Castellani 
in  twelve  out  of  fourteen,  and  Auerbach  and  Unger  in  seven  out 
of  ten.  Neuhaus,  Neufeld,  Curschmann,  Rumpf,  and  others  had 
previously  shown  that  the  bacillus  may  at  times  be  cultivated  from 
the  blood  taken  from  the  roseolar  spots. 

The  blood  is  withdrawn  by  means  of  a  sterilized  syringe  from 
one  of  the  superficial  veins  of  the  arm ;  300  c.c.  of  bouillon  are 
inoculated  with  30  droj)8,  of  the  fresh  blood  and  examined  after 
from  eighteen  to  t\venty-four  hours.  If  a  n^ative  result  is  obtained 
in  the  hanging  drop,  a  further  examination  is  made  twenty-four 
hours  later.  At  first  the  bacilli  are  but  little  active,  but  on  further 
cultivation  and  reinoculation  their  motility  increases.  For  purposes 
of  identification  they  are  grown  on  agar  slant,  in  milk,  bouillon,  glu- 
cose, and  further  tested  with  an  actively  agglutinating  serum  (see 
below).  Positive  results  have  in  this  manner  been  ob^ined  thirty- 
six  hours  after  the  first  inoculation. 

Literature.— Ncuhans,  Berlin,  klin.  Woch.,  1886,  Nos.  6  and  24.  SchottmuUer. 
Dout«ch.  med.  Woch.,  1900,  No.  32.  Castellani,  cited  in  Presse  m^d.,  Jane,  1900. 
Auerbach  ii.  Unger,  Deutsch.  uied.  W^och.,  1900,  No.  29.  Cole,  Johns  Hopkins  Hcisp. 
Bull..  1901,  p.  203. 

'  Widal  Serum  Test. — Of  greater  practical  utility  than  the  culti- 
vation of  the  typhoid  bacillus  from  the  blood  is  the  fact  tliat  the 
blood-serum  of  patients  affected  with  typhoid  fever  posses.ses  the 
property  of  causing  arrest  of  motility  and  agglutination  of  the  spe- 
cific bacilli.  This  obser\-ation,  originally  made  by  Pfeiffer,  was  first 
utilized  for  diagnostic  purposes  by  Widal,  in  1896.  The  method 
which  liears  his  name  has  now  been  quite  generally  adopted  in  the 
clinical  laboratory',  and  must  be  regarded  as  a  most  valuable  aid  in 
the  diagnosis  of  typhoid  fever.  The  reaction  occurs  in  over  95  per 
cent,  of  undoubted  cases,  and  may  appear  as  early  as  the  first  day 
of  the  disease,  meaning  thereby  the  first  day  that  the  patient  spends 
in  bed  or  the  fifth  day  of  general  malaise.  Such  instances,  however, 
are  XQTy  unconmion,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  a  positive  result  is  ob- 
tained onlv  after  the  fifth  or  sixth  day  in  bed.  In  a  small  number  of 
|K>sitive  cases,  on  the  other  hand,  the  patient  may  pass  through  the 
entire  course  of  the  disetise,  and  present  typical  clumping  only  dur- 
ing convalescence  or  a  subsequent  relapse.  In  every  case,  therefore, 
in  which  no  reaction  is  obtained  upon  first  trial,  the  test  should  be 
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repeated  at  regular  intervals  throughout  the  disease  until  a  definite 
result  is  obtained.  Intermittenoe  of  the  reaction,  moreover,  is  very 
common,  and  emphasizes  still  further  the  necessity  of  frequent  exami- 
nations in  apparently  n^ative  cases. 

While  in  some  instances  the  reaction  disappears  very  soon  after 
the  temperature  reaches  normal,  and  even  earlier,  it  generally  con- 
tinues into  convalescence,  and  may  be  observed  for  months  and  years 
after  the  attack.  Cases  have  thus  been  recorded  in  which  a  positive 
reaction  could  be  obtained  as  long  as  thirty-seven  years  after  in- 
fection. 

The  question,  whether  or  not  WidaFs  reaction  is  a  specific  reac- 
tion of  the  typhoid  organism,  can,  I  think,  be  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  notwithstanding  the  facts  that  at  times  cases  of  true 
typhoid  fever  are  seen  in  which  no  clumping  is  obtained,  and  that  the 
reaction  has  been  observed  in  cases  which  were  apparently  non- 
typhoid.  Such  exceptions,  no  doubt,  are  due  in  part  to  faulty  tech- 
nique, viz.,  to  too  low  a  degree  of  dilution  of  the  serum,  the  use  of 
old  or  impure  cultures,  too  long  a  time-limit  of  observation,  single 
negative  tests,  etc.  On  the  other  hand,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
typhoid  bacilli  are  at  times  present  in  the  body  without  giving  rise 
to  symptoms  of  typhoid  fever.  In  a  case  of  cholelithiasis,  reported 
by  Gushing,  typhoid  bacilli  were  thus  found  in  the  gall-bladder,  and 
distinct  clumping  was  observed  with  a  dilution  of  1  :  30,  although 
no  history  of  typhoid  fever  could  be  obtained.  There  can  further 
be  no  doubt  that  individuals  exist  who  are  naturally  immune  against 
typhoid  fever,  and  that  some  of  the  positive  results  which  have  been 
obtained  in  perfectly  healthy  individuals  who  have  never  had  typhoid 
fever  may  be  explained  in  this  manner. 

While  the  reaction  may  hence  be  regarded  as  a  specific  infectious 
reaction  of  the  typhoid  organism,  nevertheless  its  value  in  diagnosis 
is  limited.  This  is  owing  largely  to  the  fact  that  in  many  cases  a 
positive  result  is  not  obtained  before  the  end  of  the  second  or  third 
week,  and  may  even  be  delayed  until  a  relapse  occurs.  Its  per- 
sistence for  years  after  infection  is  also  an  obstacle  to  its  general 
utility,  not  to  speak  of  its  occurrence  in  apparently  healthy  individ- 
uals and  in  diseases  in  which  an  association  with  the  typhoid  organ- 
ism is  not  apparent 

WidaPs  fed  U  a  most  valuable  aid  in  the  diagnosis  of  ti/phoid  fet^ery 
but  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  the  exclusion  of  other  si/^mpfojns. 

Technique. — The  method  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  typhoid 
serum  will  cause  arrest  of  motility  and  agglutination  of  the  specific 
bacilli  even  when  diluted,  whereas  clumping  of  the  same  organism  is 
obtained  only  with  sera  from  other  diseases  and  healthy  individuals 
when  these  are  used  in  a  more  concentrate<l  form.  The  time-limit 
at  which  clumping  occurs  is  likewise  an  important  factor,  as  non- 
typhoid  sera  are  at  times  met  with  in  which,  notwithstanding  a  cer- 
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tain  d^ree  of  dilution^  agglutination  occurs,  providing  that  the  speci- 
men is  kept  for  a  long  time.  Both  factors,  viz.,  the  d^ree  of  dilu- 
tion necessary  to  eliminate  the  agglutinating  power  of  non-typhoid 
sera,  as  also  the  time-limit  of  observation,  have  been  arbitrarily  de- 
termined. Widal  originally  advised  a  dilution  of  1  :  10,  and  Gruber 
a  time-limit  of  one-half  hour.  At  the  present  time  there  is  a  ten- 
dency, among  German  physicians  especially,  to  increase  the  degree 
of  dilution  to  1  :  40,  and  even  1  :  50,  and  the  time-limit  to  from  one 
to  two  hours.  Generally  speaking,  a  positive  reaction  is  of  greater 
value  the  greater  the  degree  of  dilution  at  which  it  can  still  be 
obtained.  A  uniform  standard,  however,  is  necessary  in  order  to 
allow  a  strict  comparison  of  results,  and  I  am  personally  inclined 
to  favor  the  German  standard. 

In  any  event,  only  a  full-virulent,  fresh  bouillon  culture  of  the 
typhoid  bacillus,  viz.,  one  not  older  than  sixteen  to  twenty-four 
hours,  should  be  used.  The  further  technique  is  simple  :  1  volume 
of  blood-senim  is  diluted  with  the  requisite  amount  of  the  bouillon 
culture,  viz.,  to  10,  20,  30,  40,  or  50  volumes,  as  the  standard  may 
be.  Of  this  mixture,  one  drop  is  mounted  on  a  slide,  covered,  and 
examined  with  a  moderately  high  power.  If  the  case  in  question 
is  one  of  typhoid  fever,  it  will  be  obser\'ed  that  after  a  variable 
length  of  time  the  individual  bacilli,  which  at  first  actively  dart 
about  the  field  of  vision,  become  quiescent  and  tend  to  gather  in 
distinct  clumps,  while  the  interspaces  become  entirely  free  from  ba- 
cilli or  v^ery  nearly  so.  After  one-half  hour,  or  one  or  two  hours, 
according  to  the  d^ree  of  dilution,  all  motion  has  ceased.  When 
the  time-limit  has  expired  and  loss  of  motility  and  agglutination 
have  not  occurred  the  result  is  negative.  In  such  an  event  further 
examinations  should  be  made  on  the  following  days.  In  every  case 
it  is  well  to  make  a  control-test  with  the  simple  bouillon  culture,  so 
as  to  insure  the  absence  of  preformed  clumps  and  the  virulence  of  the 
organism  ;  of  the  latter,  the  degree  of  motility  is  the  l)Ost  index. 

In  order  to  secure  the  necessary  degree  of  dilution,  various  meth- 
ods liave  been  suggested.  The  simplest  and  the  one  generally  em- 
ployed in  municipal  bacteriological  labonitories,  is  to  r(»ceive  a  large 
drop  of  blood  upon  a  slide  or  slip  of  glaz(^  paper,  and  allow  it 
to  (lr\\  A  drop  of  distilled  water  is  then  placed  on  the  blood  and 
allowe<l  to  remain  for  several  minutes,  when  it  is  washwl  off  and 
intimately  mixed  with  the  requisite  number  of  drops  of  the  bouillon 
culture,  and  examined  as  described.  The  principal  advantages  of 
this  method  are  its  simplicity  and  the  fact  that  the  dried  blood 
retains  its  agglutinating  properties  for  weeks  and  months.  The 
results,  however,  art*  less  reliable  than  with  the  use  of  licjuid  blood. 
If  this  is  to  be  employed,  properly  graduated  capillary-  pij)ettes  are 
prepared,  similar  to  the  pij^ettes  accomj>anying  the  Thoma-Zeiss 
hajmocytometer.     Blood   is  first  drawn   up  to  a  given  mark  and 
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expelled  into  a  small  watch-crystal ;  the  requisite  amount  of  the 
bouillon  culture  is  then  obtained  with  the  same  pipette  and  imme- 
diately mixed  with  the  blood,  and  a  drop  of  the  mixture  is  ex- 
amined under  the  microscope.  Sterilization  of  the  apparatus  used 
is  unnecessary,  and  each  pipette  is  destroyed  after  use. 

If  it  is  desired  to  keep  the  liquid  blood  for  any  length  of  time, 
similar  pipettes  may  be  used  with  a  small  bulb  blown  in  the  middle. 
These  are  first  sterilized  by  heat  and  sealed  at  the  ends.  Before  use, 
one  end  is  broken  oflF,  the  bulb  heated  in  a  spirit  flame,  and  filled  by 
capillary  attraction.  It  is  then  again  sealed,  when  the  blood  may 
be  kept  indefinitely.  Another  method,  which  is  said  to  be  even 
more  reliable  than  those  mentioned,  is  the  following : 

After  careful  disinfection  of  the  arm,  5  or  6  c.c.  of  blood  are 
withdrawn  from  one  of  the  superficial  veins,  by  means  of  a  sterilized 
hypodermic  syringe,  and  placed  in  a  sterilized  test-tube  measuring 
from  10  to  12  cm.  in  length.  The  blood  is  allowed  to  stand  until 
the  serum  has  separated  from  the  clot,  which  may  be  hastened  by 
loosening  the  coagulum  from  the  walls  of  the  tube  with  a  platinum 
needle.  Eight  drops  of  the  serum  are  added  to  4  c.c.  of  nutrient 
bouillon,  which  should  be  as  nearly  neutral  as  i)ossible,  when  the 
mixture  is  inoculated  with  1  oese  (platinum  loopful)  of  a  fresh 
bouillon  culture  of  the  typhoid  bacillus  not  more  than  twenty-four 
hours  old.  The  tube  is  kept  at  a  temperature  of  37°  C.  for  twenty- 
four  hours.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  and  frequently  earlier,  the 
bouillon  will  be  absolutely  clear,  or  very  nearly  so,  while  little  flakes, 
composed  of  the  bacilli,  will  be  seen  at  the  botU)m  and  adhering  to 
the  sides  of  the  tube,  if  the  case  under  observation  is  one  of  typhoid 
fever;  otherwise  the  bouillon  becomes  uniformly  cloudy  and  a 
true  sediment  is  not  formed.  A  pseudo-reaction  also  may  occur  at 
times,  which  should  not  be  confounded  with  the  one  just  described. 
Innumerable  microscopical,  dust-like  particles  will  then  be  seen 
scattered  throughout  the  fluid,  which  can  readily  be  distinguished 
from  the  cloudy  appearance  of  non-typhoid  specimens.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  this  result  is  obtaincfl  in  cases  of  intense  infection 
with  the  Bacillus  coli  communis.  Should  doubt  arise,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  keep  such  tubes  for  a  few  hours  at  a  temjxjrature  of 
37®  C,  when  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  dust-like  aspect  has  given 
place  to  the  ordinary  cloudy  appe^irance  observed  in  cases  which  are 
not  typhoid  fever. 

Of  the  nature  of  the  substance  or  substances  which  cause  agglu- 
tination— a//glutinin» — little  is  known  that  is  definite.  It  apjxiars 
that  in  the  bhxxl  they  are  intimately  associated  with  fibrinogen  and 
globulin,  as  plasma  from  which  these  two  bodies  have  Ix^en  removed 
no  longer  possesses  agglutinating  projierties.  As  cheniioal  differ- 
ences, however,  apparently  do  not  exist  between  normal  globulin 
and  globulin  obtained  from  typhoid  blood,  it  seems  likely  that  the 
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substances  in  question  do  not  form  an  intend  part  of  the  globulin 
molecule,  but  perhaps  are  thrown  down  mechanically  when  the 
proteid  substances  are  precipitated.  This  view  is  rendered  probable 
by  the  fact  that  typhoid  urine  free  from  albumin  may  likewise  cause 
arrest  of  motility  and  agglutination  of  typhoid  bacilli.  Attemj)ts  to 
separate  the  agglutinins  from  the  proteids  of  the  blood  have  thus 
far  not  been  succc*ssfuL 

The  milk  of  immunized  animals  or  of  typhoid  patients  acts  like 
the  blood,  and  in  it  the  agglutinins  are  apparently  associated  with 
casein.  Exposure  of  such  milk  to  a  temperature  of  80°  C.  destroys 
its  agglutinating  j)()wer.  Very  interesting  is  tlie  observation  of 
Malvoz,  that  very  dilute  solutions  of  safranin  and  vesuvin  act  uix)n 
the  typhoid  bacilli  as  typhoid  serum  does,  and  upon  these  bacilli  only. 

Literature.— Pfeiffer,  Zeit.  f.  Hyg.,  vol.  xviii.  p.  1.  Pfciffer  u.  Kolb,  Deutech. 
med.  Woch.,  1896,  p.  185.  Griiber  u.  Durham,  Munch,  med.  Woch.,  1896,  pp.  2U6 
and  285.  W^idal,  Soc.  med.  des  Hop.,  1896,  p.  561  ;  and  Presse  m^d.,  1897,  i.  p.  c.  Biggs 
and  Park.  Am.  Jour.  Med.  Sci..  vol.  cxiii.  ]>.  274.  Stewart,  Trans.  Am.  Pub.  Health 
Assoc.,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  151.  Forster,  Zeit.  f.  Hyg.,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  500.  Da  CoBta,  N.  Y. 
Med.  Jour.,  1897.     Anders  and  McFarland,  Phila.  Med.  Jour.,  1899,  pp.  778  and  832. 

Pneumonia. 

Recent  research  has  brought  to  light  the  interesting  fact  that 
in  fatal  cases  of  acute  croupous  pneumonia  the  specific  diplococcus 
is  quite  frequently  present  in  the  blood,  while  in  cases  ending  in 
recovery  it  is  encountered  only  exceptionally.  I  have  found,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  that  a  positive  result  is  obtained  in  more  than  8i> 
per  cent,  of  the  fatal  cases.  The  invasion  of  the  blood  usually 
occurs  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours  before  death,  but  may  take 
place  at  an  earlier  date  or  be  delayed.  From  the  standpoint  of 
prognosis  a  bacteriological  examination  of  the  blood  may  thus  l)e 
of  considerable  importance.  It  should  be  remembered,  however, 
that  while  a  }K)sitive  result  is  always  a  symptom  iiudi  om'misy  there 
are  cases  on  record  in  which  recovery  occurred  notwithstanding 
the  presence  of  diplococci  in  the  blood.  In  such  cases  metastatic 
infection  probably  has  occurre<l.  Prochaska,  working  under  Eieh- 
horst's  direction,  reports  that  he  found  pneumococci  in  the  blood  in 
each  of  ten  (»ses  examined. 

The  examination,  which  should  be  repeated  every  day,  is  conducted 
as  follows  :  after  disinfection  of  the  arm  one  of  the  su|)erficial  veins 
is  compressed  with  a  finger  and  punctured  with  an  ordinary  hypo- 
dermic syringe  which  has  previously  been  sterilized  in  boiling  water. 
Five  c.c.  of  blood  are  aspirated  and  agar-tulx^s — liquefied  at  40°  C. 
— inoculateil,  each  with  1  c.c.  of  the  blo(xl.  Plates  are  then  pre- 
pared and  kept  at  a  temperature  of  from  35°  to  37°  C.  The 
colonies  numl)er  from  2  to  200,  and  appear  as  small,  round,  gnivish, 
jelly-like  drops,  which  are  quite  characteristic.  During  their  growth 
they  cause  a  greenish  discoloration  of  the  blood-agar.     Other  bacteria 
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possess  the  same  property,  but  to  a  less  marked  degree  than  the 
Diplococcus  pnemnoniae.  The  organism  also  grows  on  gelatin  with- 
out causing  its  liquefaction. 

The  individual  organism  (Plate  XIV.,  Fig.  2)  is  capsuluted,  and 
usually  occurs  in  pairs  arranged  end  to  end  or  in  short  chains.  At 
times,  however,  the  chains  are  quite  long,  and  then  it  may  be  difficult 
to  distinguish  it  from  streptococci.  It  is  easily  stained  with  the 
oommon  anilin  dyes.  In  order  to  diiferentiate  the  capsule  the  follow- 
ing method,  suggested  by  Welch,  is  best  employed  :  spread  and  dried 
cover-glass  preparations  are  treated  first  with  glacial  acetic  acid, 
which  is  allowed  to  drain  off,  and  is  replaced  (without  washing  in 
water)  with  anilin-gentian-violet  solution.  The  staining  solution  is 
added  repeatedly  until  all  the  acid  is  replaced.  The  sfXK^imen  is 
now  washed  in  a  weak  salt  solution  (about  2  per  cent.),  and  examined 
in  this,  and  not  in  balsam.  The  capsule  and  coccus  can  thus  be 
differentiated. 

LiTERATUBK. — SittmaDD,  Deatsch.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  vol.  liii.  p.  323.  Kohn, 
Deutach.  nied.  Woch.,  1897,  p.  136.  James  and  Tiittlc,  X.  Y.  Presbyterian  Hosp.  Kep., 
vol.  iii.  p.  44.    Gk>ldacheider,  Deutech.  mcd.  Woch.,  1892,  No.  14. 

Sepsis. 

The  importance  of  a  careful  bacteriological  examination  of  the 
blood  in  cases  of  septic  infection  has  now  been  established  definitely. 
Large  quantities  of  blood  are,  however,  necessary,  and  reliance 
should  never  be  placed  upon  a  microscopical  examination  of  a  single 
drop.  In  doubtful  cases  it  is  best  to  cup  the  patient  and  to  inocu- 
late agar-plates  and  bouillon-tubes  with  the  serum.  The  animal  ex- 
periment, viz.,  the  injection  of  0.5  to  2  c.c.  into  the  peritoneal 
cavitv  of  white  mice,  will  also  be  found  most  valuable. 

Petruschky  has  shown  that  in  severe  cases  of  septic  infection  it  is 
almost  always  possible  to  find  streptococci  in  the  blood,  while  in  the 
milder  cases  a  negative  result  is  reached.  He  has  found,  moreover, 
that  while  as  a  general  rule  the  presence  of  streptococci  will  justify 
a  grave  prognosis  quoad  viUim,  dwith  does  not  necessarily  occur  in 
every  case.     His  results  are  tabulated  l)elow  : 

Negative  Results. 

Deaths. 

5  cases  of  puerperal  fever 1 

2  "       plileji^monous  abscess,  associated  with  erysipelas    .    .  0 

3  "       simple  erysipelas ' 0 

8        "       erysipelas  (convalescing) 0 

1  case  of   en(l(rcarditis 0 

1         "       pleurisy  with  effusion 0 

1  **  "         with  pericanlitis 0 

2  cases  of  pneumonia 1 

2        "       acute  articular  rheumatism 0 

1  case  of    scarlatina 0 

5  cases  of  typhoid  fever 0 

7        "       phthisis  (in  3  of  which  a  general  pyogenic  infection 

was  found  post  mortem  ;  2  streptococci )     ....    4 
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Positive  Resit-ts. 

Death!.    Becoyeries. 

5  cases  of  sepsis,  following  phlegmonous  abscesses,  or  pneu- 
monic infection  (4  streptococci,  1  staphylococci)  3  2 
9        *'      puerperal  infection  (8  streptococci,  1  staphylococci)  3  6 

1  case  of  ulcerative  endocarditis  (streptococci) 1  0 

2  cases  of  mixed  infection  (streptococci) 1  1 

Streptococci  are  met  with  frequently  in  the  blood  after  death  from 
diphtheria,  while  the  Staphylococcus  aureus  and  Ldffler's  bacillus  are 
seen  more  rarely.  In  scarlatinal  sepsis  streptococci  have  likewise 
been  found. 

Of  other  micro-organisms  which  may  be  met  with  in  septic  con- 
ditions the  Diplococcus  pneumoniae  is  the  most  common.  It  has 
been  found  in  peritonitis,  associated  with  carcinoma  of  the  uterus,  in 
cases  of  suppurative  oophoritis,  following  childbirth,  in  cases  of 
biliary  abscess  at  the  time  of  the  chill,  etc.  Friedlander's  bacillus 
has  also  been  found.  In  several  cases  of  gonorrhoeal  septicaemia  the 
gonococcus  has  been  isolated  during  life.  Proteus  vulgaris  has  been 
found  in  a  few  instances.  The  Bacillus  aerogenes  capsulatus,  which 
is  so  frequently  seen  after  death,  has  also  been  obtained  from  the 
blood  of  living  patients.  Quite  recently  also  a  newly  discovered 
micro-organism  has  been  isolated  from  the  blood  by  MacCallum  and 
HiLstings,  which  they  term  the  Micrococcus  zymogenes.  It  is 
ap{)arcntly  closely  related  to  the  pneumococcus  and  the  Streptococcus 
pyogenes. 

The  Staphylococcus  pyogcixen  aureus  occurs  in  the  form  of  minute 
spherical  bodies,  averaging  about  0.8  /i  in  diameter,  which  readily 
stain  with  the  basic  anilin  dves,  as  also  with  Gram's  method.  Thev 
usually  occur  in  clumps,  but  may  also  be  seen  in  pairs  and  in  short 
chains.  The  organism  grows  on  all  culture-meilia,  and  in  the  pres- 
ence of  oxygen  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  an  orange-yellow  pig- 
ment. Gelatin  is  rapidly  liquefied ;  it  coagulates  milk  and  clouds 
bouillon.  The  Staphylococcus  pyogenes  albrnt  and  cUreu8  diflfer  from 
the  aureus  by  the  absence  of  pigment  in  the  first  and  by  the  forma- 
tion of  a  lemon-yellow  pigment  in  the  second. 

The  Streptococcus  pyogenes  (Plate  YII.,  Fig.  1)  occurs  in  chains 
of  spherical  cocci  which  usually  var}'  from  four  to  twenty  in  numlxjr. 
The  size  of  the  individual  organism  is  somewhat  greater  than  that 
of  the  stiphylococcus,  but  may  varj'  even  in  one  and  the  same  chain. 
It  is  readilv  stained  with  the  basic  anilin  dves  and  also  with  Gram's 
method.  It  grows  on  all  culture-mcnlia  at  the  tem|x?rature  of  the 
room,  forming  small  gray  granular  colonies  on  agar  and  gelatin.  As 
a  rule,  it  does  not  liquefv  gelatin,  and  it  may  or  may  not  coagulate 
milk  and  cloud  bouillon.  Sevend  varieties  are  recognized,  viz., 
Streptococcus  brevis,  which  forms  short  chains  ;  Streptococcus  longuSy 
which  occurs  in  long  chains ;  streptcxjocci  which   render  bouillon 
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cloudy,  and  those  which  do  not ;  streptococ»ci  which  form  flocculent, 
sandy,  scaly,  or  viscous  sediments. 

The  Streptococcus  congloineraius  grows,  without  clouding  bouillon, 
in  the  form  of  dense  separate  particles,  scales,  or  thin  membranes 
at  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  tube,  and  on  shaking  the  sediment 
it  breaks  up  into  little  specks,  without  producing  uniform,  diffuse 
cloudiness.  The  chains  are  long  and  interwoven  in  conglomerate 
masses  (Welch). 

Literature.— F.  W.  White,  **  Cultures  from  the  Blood  in  Scpticsemia,  Pneumonia, 
M 'uingitis,  and  Chronic  Diseases,"  Jour.  Exper.  MihI.,  vol.  iv.  p.,  425.  W.  S.  Thayer  and 
J.  W.  Lazear,  "  Gonorrhoea!  Septitaemia  and  Ulcerative  Endocarditis,'*  Ibid.,  p.  81. 
Petruschky,  Zeit.  f.  Hyg.,  vol.  xvii.  p.  59.  Sittmann,  Deutseh.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med., 
vol.  liii.  p.  323.  Cannon,  Deutsch.  Zeit.  f.  ('hir.,  vol.  xxxiii.  p.  571.  For  compara- 
tively negative  results,  see  Kuhnau,  Zeit.  f.  Uyg-,  vol.  zzv.  p.  492. 

Anthrax. 

The  bacillus  of  anthrax,  as  first  pointed  out  by  PoUender,  Brouell, 
and  Davaine,  is  frequently  met  with  in  the  blood,  where  it  should 
be  sought  for  in  doubtful  cases  by  staining  with  Loffler's  methcxl. 
The  number  of  the  organisms  present,  however,  is  probably  always 
small.  Cover-glass  preparations  are  floated  for  five  to  ten  minutes 
on  a  mixture  of  30  c.c.  of  a  concentrated  alcoholic  solution  of 
methylene-blue  and  100  c.c.  of  a  1  :  10,000  solution  of  potassium 
hydrate ;  they  are  then  washe<l  for  five  to  ten  seconds  in  a  0.5  per 
cent,  solution  of  acetic  acid,  treated  M-ith  alcohol,  dried,  and 
mounted  in  balsam.  Thus  stained,  the  bacilli  appear  as  rods  meas- 
uring from  5  /i  to  12  /i  in  length  by  1  ji  in  breadth,  and  usually 
present  a  segmented  appeiinince,  the  extremities  being  slightly  thick- 
ened. Spores  are  not  found,  as  the  organism  multiplies  by  fission. 
When  present  in  large  numl)ers  it  is  not  even  necessary  to  stain,  as 
the  organisms  can  then  be  si^n  without  difficulty  in  fresh  sj)ecimens 
(Plate  VII.,  Fig.  2). 

In  doubtful  cases,  in  which  a  microscopical  examination  of  the 
blood  yields  negative  results,  a  few  cubic  centimeters  of  the  blood 
may  be  injected  into  a  mouse  or  a  guinea-pig,  in  the  blood  of  which 
the  bacilli  will  soon  be  found  in  enormous  numbers  if  the  disease 
is  anthrax. 

LiTKRATURE. — Pollonder.  Casper's  Vierteljahrsch.  f  gerichtl.  u.  ofientl.  Med.,  1W)5, 
vol.  viii.  p.  103.  Brauell,  Vin-how's  Archiv,  vol.  xi.  p.  \',^2,  and  vol.  xiv.  p.  32.  Da- 
vaine, Coinpt.  rend,  de  I'acad.  d.  8ci.,  vol.  Ivii.  p.  220.  Blumer  and  Young,  Johns 
Hopkins  Hosp.  Bull.,  1885,  p.  127. 

Acute  Bliliary  Tuberculosis. 

In  acute  miliary  tuberculosis  tubercle  bacilli  have  repeatedly  been 
observed  in  the  blood ;  but  while  their  presence  may  be  regarded  as 
pathognomonic  of  the  disease,  the  search  for  them  is  most  tedious 
and  often  in  vain.  Nevertheless  a  careful  examination  of  the  blood 
is  indicated  in  doubtful  caseSj  but  the  fact  should  ever  be  borne  in 
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mind  that  only  a  positive  result  is  of  value.  According  to  Lieb- 
niann,  the  tubercle  bacilli  are  most  numerous  in  the  blood  about 
twenty-four  hours  after  the  injection  of  tuberculin.  Working 
in  this  manner,  he  claims  to  have  obtained  positive  results  in  fifty- 
six  cases  out  of  one  hundred  and  forty-one. 

For  methods  of  staining  and  a  description  of  the  tubercle  bacillus, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  chapter  on  Sputum. 

Literature.— Liebniaiin,  Berlin,  klin.  Woch.,  1891,  p.  393.  Kronig,  Deutsch. 
mod.  Woch.,  le^4,  vol.  v.  p.  4'2. 

Olanders. 

In  glanders  the  specific  bacillus  is  constantly  present  in  the  blood, 
and  may  be  demonstrated  by  staining  the  dried  preparations  on  a 
cover-glass  for  fi\Q  minutes  with  a  concentrated  alcoholic  sohition 
of  methylene-blue,  mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of  a  1  :  10,000 
solution  of  potassium  hydrate  just  before  using.  From  this  mixture 
the  specimen  is  passed  for  a  second  or  two  into  a  1  per  cent,  solu- 
tion of  acetic  acid  which  has  been  tinged  a  faint  yellow  by  the 
addition  of  a  little  tropaeolin  00  solution ;  it  is  then  decolorized  by 
washing  in  water  containing  2  drops  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 

Fio.  27. 
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Bacillus  of  glanders.    (Abbott.) 

and  1  drop  of  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  oxalic  acid  for  each  10  c.c. 
In  H|)ecimens  thus  stained,  the  bacilli  apjiear  as  short  rods  measur- 
ing from  2  //  to  3  //  in  length  by  0.3  fi  to  0.4  /i  in  breadth,  often 
containing  a  sjwre  at  one  end  (Fig.  27). 

Literature.— Duval,  Arch,  dem^d.  exp^r.,  1896,  p.  361. 

Influenza. 

In  the  sputum  of  influenza  a  s|)ecific  organism  has  lxx»n  descril)e<l 
by  Pfeiffcr  and  Kitasatf) ;  it  is  said  to  be  constantly  present  also  in 
the  blood  of  such  }>aticnts.  The  organism  in  question  apjx^ars  in 
the  form  of  minute  rods  measuring  0.1  /i  in  breadth  by  O.o  jl  in 
lei^^  occurring  either  singly  or  in  chains  of  three  or  four.  In 
suitably  prepared  specimens,  owing  to  the  fact  that  their  poles  take 
«p  the  stain  more  rt^adily  than  the  middle  portion,  they  convey  the 
»OD  of  diplococci. 
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Canon  advises  the  following  method  for  demonstrating  their  pres- 
ence in  the  blood :  cover-glass  preparations  that  have  been  allowed 
to  dry  at  ordinary  temperature  are  placed  in  absolute  alcohol  for 
five  minutes  and  are  then  stained  at  a  temperature  of  37^  C.  for 
from  three  to  six  hours,  with  Chenzinsky-Plehn's  solution  (^ee  page 
101).  The  specimens  are  washed  in  water,  dried  between  layers  of 
filter>papcr,  and  mounted  in  balsam.  Stained  in  this  manner,  the 
red  corpuscles  are  colored  red,  and  the  leucocytes,  as  well  as  the 
bacilli,  blue.  As  a  rule,  only  from  four  to  twenty  are  found  in  one 
preparation,  usually  occurring  singly,  but  also  in  groups.  Owing 
to  the  fact  that  they  are  found  in  the  blood  only  during  the  acme 
of  the  disease.  Canon  recommends  examination  of  the  sputum  for 
diagnostic  purposes,  a  view  with  which  my  own  observations  are 
entirely  in  accord.  Some  observers  indeed  deny  the  occurrence  of 
the  organism  in  the  blood  altogether  (Kuhnau). 

Literature. — Canon,  Virchow's  Archiv,  vol.  czzzi.  p.  401.  Klein,  Baumgar- 
ten's  Jahresb.,  1S93,  p.  206.     Kuhnau,  Zeit  f.  Hyg.,  vol.  zzv.  p.  492. 

Relapsing  Fever. 

Relapsing  fever  is  characterized  by  the  presence  in  the  blood,  and 
here  only,  of  spirilla  or  spirochsetse  which  bear  the  name  of  their 
discoverer,  Obermeier.  In  order  to  search  for  these  organisms  no 
special  precautions  are  necessary.  After  having  carefully  cleansed 
the  finger,  as  described,  a  drop  of  blood  is  mounted  on  a  very  thin 
cover-glass.  This  is  inverted  directly  upon  the  slide,  when  the 
specimen  is  ready  for  examination ;  an  oil-immersion  lens  is  not 
required.  Attention  is  drawn  to  tho  presence  of  the  organisms  by 
certain  disturbances  which  are  noticeable  among  the  red  coq^uscles, 
and  upon  careful  examination  it  will  be  seen  that  these  are  caused  by 
the  wriggling  movements  of  the  spirilla.  The  Spirocha?tfle  Obermeieri 
are  long,  slender  filaments,  measuring  from  .36  fi  to  40  fi  in  length 
by  0.3  //  to  0.5  fi  in  breadth,  and  present  from  eight  to  twelve 
incurvations  of  equal  size  with  tai)ering  extremities  (Plate  VII., 
Fig.  3).  These  last  two  characteristics  serve  to  distinguish  this 
species  from  that  described  by  Ehrenberg,  in  which  the  radius  of  the 
incurvations  is  not  the  same  in  all,  and  in  which  the  extremities  do 
not  til  per. 

The  number  of  spirilla  which  may  be  found  in  a  drop  of  blood 
varies,  being  greater  during  the  access  of  the  fever,  when  twenty,  or 
even  more,  may  be  observed  in  the  field  of  the  microsco|)e.  They 
occur  singly  or  in  bunches  of  from  four  to  twenty,  specimens  resem- 
bling those  figured  in  the  illustration  l)eing  frequently  seen.  In  the 
quiescent  stage  they  are  arranged  sometimes  in  the  form  of  rings  or 
of  the  figure  8.  After  the  crisis  they  seem  to  disap|H»ar  entirely,  and 
their  presence  during  an  afebrile  |K»riod  may  therefore  be  regartled  as 
indicating  a  pseudocrisis.     During  the  afebrile  periods  small,  bright, 
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round  bodies  have  been  described  as  occurring  in  the  blood,  which 
according  to  some  are  spores,  but  according  to  others  represent  merely 
debris  of  the  spirilla. 

Culture-experiments  have  not  been  very  satisfactory,  although 
Koch  observed  an  increase  in  their  number  at  a  temperature  of  from 
10^  to  11°  C. 

That  confusion  should  ever  arise  in  distinguishing  the  spirilla  of 
relapsing  fever  from  the  free  flagella  observed  at  times  in  malarial 
blood  seems  to  me  very  improbable. 

LiTKRATURB.— Heidenreich.  Untersuch.  uber  d.  Parasit.  d.  RuckfaUstyphus,  Ber- 
lin, 1877.  Moczutkowsky,  Deutsch.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  80,  and  vol.  xxx. 
p.  165.    Blisener,  Inaug.  Diss.,  Berlin,  1873.     £ngel,  Berlin,  klin.  Woch.,  1873,  p.  409. 

Malta  Fever. 

In  Mediterranean  or  Malta  fever  the  specific  organism,  the  Mtero- 
coceua  mdUensis  (Bruce),  has  been  isolated  from  the  blood  during 
life.  Diagnosis  is  greatly  facilitated  by  the  fact  that  a  well-pro- 
nounced agglutination  is  obtained  with  the  patient's  serum.  A 
positive  reaction  with  a  dilution  of  more  than  1  :  20,  according  to 
Birt  and  Lamb,  may  be  regarded  as  proof  of  the  existence  of  the 
disease.  As  a  rule,  such  a  result  can  still  be  reached  with  a  dilution 
of  from  1  :  600  to  1  :  700.  It  begins  about  the  fifth  day  of  the 
disease,  and  gradually  diminishes  in  intensity  during  convalescence, 
but  may  persist  for  a  year  and  a  half,  and  even  longer. 

Literature.— C.  Birt  and  6.  Iamb,  "Mediterranean  Fever,'*  Ljincet,  Sept.  9, 
1899.  Wright  and  Smith,  Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  April  10,  1897.  Mu8ser  and  Sailer,  Phila. 
Med.  Jour.,  1898,  p.  1408,  and  1899,  p.  89.  R.  P.  Strong  and  W.  E.  Musgrave,  "  The 
Occurrence  of  Malta  Fever  in  Manila,"  Phila.  Med.  Jour.,  1900,  p.  996. 

Yellow  Fever. 

Wasdin  and  Geddings,  constituting  a  commission  of  medical 
officers  of  the  U.  S.  Marine-Hospital  Ser\nce  detailed  by  the  U.  S. 
government  to  investigate  the  cause  of  yellow  fever,  report  that 
Sanarelli's  bacillus  may  be  isolated  from  the  blood  of  the  patients 
during  life.  They  found  the  organism  in  twelve  eases  out  of  four- 
ti^en  after  the  third  dav  of  the  disease,  and  also  obtained  it  from 
the  remaining  two  after  death.      In  other  diseases  it  was  not  found. 

A  similar  commission,  consisting  of  R(»ed,  Carroll,  Agramonte, 
and  I^zear,  on  the  other  hand,  arrived  at  negative  results.  By 
withdrawing  the  blocKl  from  the  veins  of  nineteen  patients  they 
failed  to  obtain  a  positive  result  in  every  instance.  Post-mortem 
investigations  in  eleven  cases  were  likewise  negative. 

According  to  Ri'cd  and  Carroll,  Sanarelli's  Bacillus  icteroi'des 
should  l)e  considered  a  variety  of  the  hog  cholera  bacillus,  and  as  a 
secondarv  invader  in  velloM  fever. 

Infection  occurs  through  the  bite  of  mosquitoes  (Culex  fasciatus. 
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Fabr.,  and  probably  other  varieties  also)  which  have  previously  fed 
on  the  blood  of  yellow  fever  patients.  The  period  after  contamina- 
tion which  must  elapse  before  the  mosquito  is  capable  of  conveying 
the  infection  averages  twelve  days  in  summer^  and  eighteen  or  more 
days  during  the  winter  months. 

Literature. — **  Controversy  between  G.  Sanarelli  and  W.  Beed  and  J.  Carroll  on 
the  Specific  Cause  of  Yellow  Fever,"  Med.  News,  1899,  pp.  193,  321,  513,  and  737.  E. 
Wasdin  and  H.  D.  Geddings,  Report  of  Commission  of  Medical  Officers  to  Investigate 
the  Qiuse  of  Yellow  Fever,  Treasury  Dept.,  U.  S.  Marine-Hospital  Service,  1899. 
B^^,  Carroll,  and  Agramonte,  Jour.  Am.  Med.  Assoc.,  1901,  p.  431. 

/  malaria. 

The  discovery  in  the  blood  of  a  specific  micro-organism  belonging 
to  the  class  of  protozoa,  the  Plasmodium  nialarioe  of  Laveran,  and 
its  invariable  presence  in  the  different  forms  of  this  disease,  must  be 
r^arded  as  one  of  the  most  important  in  clinical  medicine.  This  is 
not  the  place  to  state  how  frequently  a  diagnosis  of  malarial  fever 
based  upon  clinical  symptoms  alone  has  proved  false,  nor  how  often  a 
tubercular,  a  syphilitic,  or  a  septic  infection  has  been  overlooked 
and  termed  malaria.  It  will  suffice  to  say  that  errors  of  this 
kind,  in  view  of  our  present  knowledge  and  the  ease  with  which 
they  can  be  avoided  by  every  physician,  should  no  longer  occur. 
Tfie  diagnosis  of  malaria  should  in  every  case  be  based  upon  a  micro^ 
scopical  examination  of  the  blood.  The  search  for  the  specific  organ- 
ism, it  is  true,  may  be  very  tedious  at  times,  but  it  will  always  be 
crowned  with  success  if  the  di.sease  in  question  is  malaria. 

The  parasite  in  question,  as  I  have  stated,  is  a  protozoon,  and 
belongs  to  the  class  of  haematozoa,  representatives  of  which  are 
found  in  the  blood  of  various  animals,  such  as  the  rat,  frog,  turtle, 
carp,  various  birds,  etc.  Three  varieties  are  known  to  occur  in  the 
blood  of  man,  viz.,  the  parasite  of  tertian,  quartan,  and  sestivo- 
autumnal  fever.  The  life-history  of  these  organisms  is  now  well 
understood,  and  it  is  known  that  in  addition  to  the  intra-corporeal 
cycle  of  development  which  takes  place  in  the  human  body  there  is 
yet  another,  an  extra-corporeal  cycle,  which  occurs  in  certain  mos- 
quitoes of  the  genus  Anopheles.  Infection  occurs  through  the 
bites  of  such  mosquitoes,  which  themselves  have  been  infected  by 
sucking  the  blood  of  malarial  patients.  This  has  been  abundantly 
demonstrated  by  Ross,  Manson,  Grassi,  and  others,  and  may  be 
reganled  as  an  established  fact. 

Method  of  Examination. — The  necessary  amount  of  blood  is 
obtained  best  by  puncture  of  a  finger  or  the  lobe  of  the  ear, 
after  this  has  been  thoroughly  cleansed  with  soap  and  water  and 
dried.  The  first  few  drops  are  wiped  away.  A  small  drop  of 
blood  is  then  received  upon  a  cover-glass  held  with  a  pair  of 
forceps,  care  being  taken  that  only  the  tip  of  the  drop  is  touched, 
when  the  specimen  is  immediately  transferred  to  a  slide.     Cover- 
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glasses  and  slides  must  be  absolutely  eleau^  and  it  is  best  to  keep 
both  in  bottles  filled  with  alcohol  or  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and 
ether.  If  these  precautions  are  taken  and  the  drop  is  not  too  large, 
the  coq)U8clcs  will  spread  out  in  an  even  layer  between  the  two 
ghisses  and  retain  their  princiiml  features.  Pressure  should  always 
be  avoided.  For  examination  of  the  specimens  an  oil-immersion 
lens  is  almost  indispensable  unless  the  observer  has  been  thoroughly 
trained  in  haematological  work.  If  the  specimens  cannot  be  exam- 
ined at  once,  it  is  well  to  ring  them  with  paraffin.  They  may  then 
be  kept  for  several  hours.  But  if  a  longer  time  must  elapse,  it  is 
necessary  to  prepare  dried  specimens,  which  are  subsequently  stained 
according  to  one  of  the  following  methods  : 

Futcher'B  Method. — The  air-dried  films  are  fixed  for  one  minute 
in  a  0.25  per  cent,  solution  of  formalin  in  95  per  cent,  alcohol. 
But  as  it  is  important  that  this  solution  should  be  made  up  fresh 
for  each  examination,  it  is  more  convenient  to  keep  a  10  |)er  cent, 
aqueous  solution  of  formalin  on  hand,  and  to  add  four  or  five  drops 
of  this  to  10  c.c.  of  a  95  per  cent,  alcohol  just  before  using.  The 
s}>ecimens  are  then  rinsed  in  water,  dried  between  filter-pajier,  an<l 
stained  for  from  ten  to  fifteen  seconds  with  a  carbolated  solution  of 
thionin.  This  is  prej^ared  by  adding  20  c.c.  of  a  saturated  solu- 
tion of  thionin  in  50  per  cent,  alcohol  to  100  c.c.  of  a  2  per  cent, 
solution  of  carbolic  acid.  The  thionin  carbolate  thus  formed  con- 
stitutes the  active  staining  principle.  After  washing  off  the  ex- 
cess of  stain  the  preparations  are  dried  with  filter-paper  and  mounted 
as  usual.  Thus  prepared,  the  malarial  parasites  appear  as  reddish- 
violet  bodies  and  are  readily  seen.  The  method  is  of  special  value 
in  staining  the  ring-shaped  bodies  of  the  testivo-autumnal  infection, 
which  are  difficult  to  see  in  unstained  specimens,  and  usually  do  not 
stain  well  with  eosin  and  methylene-blue. 

Staining  with  Eosinate  of  Methylene-blue. — ^This  method  has 
already  been  described  (page  99),  and,  like  Futcher's  method, 
ftirnishes  good  results. 

Flehn*B  Method. — The  solution  employed  has  the  following  com- 
position : 

Concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  methylene-blue   ...  60  c.c. 

0.5  per  cent,  solution  of  eosin  in  70  per  cent  alcohol  .    .  20  c.c. 

Distilled  water 40  c.c. 

Aqueous  solution  of  sodium  hydrate  (20  per  cent.)     .    .  12  drops. 

The  specimens  are  fixed  in  absolute  alcohol  for  from  three  to  five 
minutes.  After  drying  they  arc  stained  for  from  five  to  six  minutes, 
rinsed  in  water,  dried  between  filter-paper,  and  mounted.  The  red 
coq)uscles  are  staintnl  red,  and  the  nuclei  of  the  leucocytes  and  the 
malarial  organisms  blue. 

The  Nocht-Romanowsky  Method. — This  methoil  is  employetl  l>est 
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when  details  of  structure  arc  to  be  studied  in  the  malarial  parasite. 
The  cover-glass  preparations  are  fixed  by  absolute  alcohol,  and  arc 
then  immersed,  specimen  side  down,  for  one  to  two  hours  in  the 
staining  solution.  This  should  always  be  prepared  freshly  from  the 
following  stock  solutions : 

1.  A  neutral  solution  of  Unna's  polychrome  methylene-bluc, 
prepared  by  adding  dilute  acetic  acid  (2-3  per  cent,  solution)  to  the 
polychrome  methylene-blue  (Griibler)  until  the  latter  no  longer  pre- 
sents an  alkaline  reaction.  As  a  general  rule,  5  drops  of  a  3  per 
cent,  solution  of  the  acid  are  sufficient  for  1  ounce  of  the  com- 
mercial liquid  dye.  The  reaction  is  tested  with  red  litmus-jiaper,  note 
being  taken  of  the  color  immediately  above  the  zone  which  comes 
in  contact  with  the  stain. 

2.  A  1  per  cent,  aqueous  solution  of  Grubler's  methylene-blue, 
which  should  be  at  least  one  week  old. 

3.  A  1  per  cent,  aqueous  solution  of  Griibler's  waiery  eosin. 
The  staining  solution  is  then  prepared  by  adding  4  dro|>s  of 

No.  3,  6  drops  of  No.  1,  and  2  drops  of  No.  2  to  10  c.c.  of  dis- 
tilled water,  mixing  well.  The  specimens  are  fixed  in  alcohol  or 
by  heat,  and  are  immersed  in  the  stain,  specimen  side  down,  for 
one  or  two  hours.  They  will  not  overstain  in  twenty-four  hours 
(Ewing). 

Staining  with  Iodine. — ^The  air-dried  blood-films  are  exposed  to 
the  vapor  of  iodine  until  tliey  assume  a  pronounced  yellow  color. 
To  this  end,  a  few  grammes  of  iodine  are  placed  in  a  small  glass 
dish  provideil  with  a  well-fitting  top.  The  specimens  are  left  in 
this  dish,  arranged  on  little  glass  tripixls  or  similar  contrivances, 
blood  side  down,  for  ten  minutes  or  longer.  They  are  then 
mounted  in  a  drop  of  syrup  of  kevulose  and  examined  as  usual. 
SjKJcial  fixation  is  generally  not  necessiiry,  but  at  times  st)eciniens 
are  met  with  in  which  solution  of  the  ha?moglobin  takes  place  in 
the  syrup.  In  such  an  event  a  brief  fixation  is  required,  for  which 
purpose  Futcher's  formalin  or  absolute  alcohol  may  be  employed. 

With  this  method  the  red  blood-corpuscles  practically  present  a 
natural  color  more  or  less  intensified,  and  the  malarial  organisms 
appear  as  in  fresh  blood.  I  have  found  this  procedure  es|)ecially 
serviceable  in  demonstrating  the  natunil  appearance  of  the  parasite 
at  a  time  when  fresh  blood  was  not  available. 

The  Parasite. — The  following  forms  of  the  parasite  may  be  found 
in  the  blood : 

1.  HvAUXE  XoN-PiCfMENTED  Ixtracelltt^larBodirs. — These 
apparently  represent  the  earliest  stage  in  the  development  of  the 
{Kirasite,  and  are  found  in  all  forms  of  malarial  fever ;  they  are  es|)e- 
cially  abundant  during  the  latter  part  of  the  paroxysm  or  imme<li- 
ately  thereafter.  At  first  sight  they  may  l)e  mistaken  for  vacuoles, 
but  upon  closer  examination  it  will  be  found  that  they  exhibit  dis- 
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tinet  movements  of  an  amceboid  character,  and  may  thus  easily  be 
recognized  with  a  little  experience. 

The  rapidity  with  which  these  changes  in  the  form  of  the  organism 
occur  in  the  tertian  type  of  ague  is  most  astonishing,  and  sketches 
of  any  one  phase  can  often,  indeed,  be  made  only  from  memory ; 
in  quartan  fever  the  movements  are  much  slower  and  far  less  exten- 
sive. 

In  the  irregular  fever  of  the  cestivo-autumnal  form  amceboid 
movements  may  likewise  he  observed,  but  more  commonly  the  jiara- 
site  assumes  a  ring-like  appearance,  and  does  not  throw  out  distinct 
pseudopodia.  If  these  forms  are  (»arefully  obser\'ed,  however,  it  will 
Ix^  found  that  they  are  not  absolutely  quiescent,  but  alternately  ex- 
pand and  contract. 

In  tertian  fever  the  organism  (Plate  VITT.)  is  pale  and  indis- 
tinct, while  in  quartan  fever  it  is  sharply  outlined  and  somewhat 
refractive  (Plate  IX.,  Fig.  2).  In  the  aestivo-autumnal  form  the 
organism  is  usuaUy  much  smaller  than  in  the  tertian  tyj)e,  and  the 
ring-like  bodies  frequently  present  at  some  point  in  their  interior 
a  distinctly  shaded  aspect  which  closely  resembles  the  darker  por- 
tion in  the  centre  of  a  normal  corpuscle  (Plate  IX.,  Fig.  1).  It 
is  thus  possible,  even  at  this  stage*  in  the  development  of  the  i^ara- 
site,  to  distinguish  between  fever  of  the  tertian,  quartan,  and  a?stivo- 
autumnal  ty\ye. 

The  numbers  in  which  these  small,  non-pigmented  intracellular 
organisms  may  at  times  be  met  with  is  most  astonishing.  In  a  case 
of  pernicious  malarial  fever  of  the  algid  type,  which  I  had  occasion 
to  examine,  and  in  which  a  historv  of  only  one  week's  illness  with- 
out  chills  was  obtained,  normal  red  coqniscles  were  indeed  only 
exceptionally  found.  The  case  was  one  of  the  ajstivo-autumnal 
form  of  fever. 

2.  Pigmented  lyTRACEi.i.ULAR  Organisms. — These  represent 
a  later  stage  in  the  development  of  the  jwirasite,  and,  like  the  non- 
pigmented  intracellular  Ixnlies,  are  met  with  in  all  tyj)es  of  malarial 
fever.  Their  appearance,  however,  differs  considerably  in  the  vari- 
ous forms.  In  tertian  fever  minute  granules  of  a  reddish-brown 
color  ap|x»ar  in  the  bodies  of  the  orgjinism  verj'^  soon  after  the  par- 
oxysm. These  gradually  increase  in  numlxT,  while  the  invaded 
corpuscles  pro)M>rtionately  l)ecome  paler  and  |>aler,  until  finally  only 
an  indistinct,  shell-like  outline  can  be  discerned.  In  fresh  sp(vimens 
the  granules,  which  often  assume  the  form  of  little  rods,  resembling 
l>acteria,  exhibit  most  active  molecular  movements,  attracting  atten- 
tion at  once.  The  ImkIv  of  the  parasite,  which  during  its  (leveloj>- 
ment  has  increased  gradually  in  size,  is  probably  hyaline,  and  may 
still  be  seen  to  undergo  anurboid  movements.  These  are  not  nearly 
so  active,  however,  as  in  the  non-pigmente<l  stage.  The  move- 
ments, moreover,  cannot  be  followed  so  readily,  owing  to  the  pres- 
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The  Parasite  of  Tertian  Fever. 


I,  Normal  Red  Corpuscle;  2-4,  Non- pigmented  Stage  of  the  Organism,  showing  Amcuboid  Move- 
ments; 5-7,  Progressive  Pigmentation  and  Growth:  &-11,  the  Process  of  Segmentation;  12,  Young 
Forms;  13.  Large  Ex tra*cellular  Organism  ;  14.  Mode  of  Formation  of  Extra-cellular  Body ;  15,  Small 
Fragmented  Extra-cellular  Organism  :  16.  Flagellate  Body  and  Free  F'lagella.  Unstained  Specimen. 
(Personal  Ohserxation.) 
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The  Parasite  of  Aestivo-Autumnal   Fever. 

1,  Normal  Red  Corpuscle;  2-10,  Gradual  Growth  of  the  Orj^aiiisin  :  11  ami  12.  Segnieiiiiu.v;  bodies; 
13,  Young  Forms ;  14-22,  Crescents,  Ovoids  and  Sptherical  Bodies,  with  and  without  Bib;  23.  I- l;t.v;ellatt. 
Body.     Unstained  Specimen.     (Personal  Observation.; 
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The  Parasite  of  Quartan   Fever. 

1,  Normal  Red  Corpuscle:  2-6,  Gradual  Growth  of  the  Organism  ;  7.  PiKHifled  Extra-cellular  Body  : 
~'y.  Ses'nenling  Body;  «»,  Young  Forms;    10,  Vacuolated   Extra-cellular  Body;  it,  FiaKellale  Form.     L'n- 
stained  Specimen.     1  rersonnl  f  )b.ser\  at  ion . ) 
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ence  of  the  granules.  At  first  .sight,  these  appear  to  be  scattered 
in  small  collections  throughout  the  red  corpuscle,  and  the  impression 
may  be  gained  that  several  organisms  are  present  at  the  same  time. 
Upon  closer  investigation,  however,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  is  only 
apparently  the  case,  and  thjit  the  granules  are  confined  to  the  bulb- 
ous extremities  of  the  pseudo}K)dia  of  a  single  parasite.  Before 
the  end  of  forty-eight  hours  the  organism  has  filled  out  tlie  entire 
red  corpuscle,  which  at  the  same  time  has  attained  a  larger  size 
than  normal.  The  amoeboid  movements  become  less  and  less 
marked,  and  the  pigment-granules,  which  may  still  }^e  quite  active, 
tend  to  collect  about  the  periphery  (Plate  VIII.). 

In  quartan  fever  pigmented  intracellular  bodies  Mkewise  appear 
very  soon  after  the  jmroxysm.  The  individual  granules,  however, 
are  somewliat  larger,  of  more  irregular  size,  and  larker  in  color 
than  those  seen  in  the  tertian  ty|)e  (Plate  IX.,  Fif^.  2).  Instead 
of  exhibiting  active  molecular  movements,  mor'H)ver,  they  are 
almost  entirely  quiescent,  and  usually  are  grouped  :  )ng  the  |3eriph- 
ery  of  the  organism.  While  amoeboid  movements  can  at  first 
be  observeil,  these  become  less  and  less  marked,  until  finally,  at 
the  end  of  from  sixtv-four  to  seventv-two  hours,  they  cease. 
The  organism  then  presents  a  round  or  ovoid  form,  but  does  not 
fill  the  red  corpuscle  entirely.  It  is  curious  to  note  that  in  this 
form  of  ague  the  red  corpuscles  do  not  become  decolorized,  but 
rather  darker  than  normally,  and  at  times  specimens  may  be  seen 
which  present  a  distinctly  gri.'enish  or  brassy  appearance.  When 
the  i>arasite  has  be<»ome  fully  developed  the  corpuscle  is  smaller  than 
normally,  and,  on  staining,  it  iniiy  be  seen  tliat  the  organism  still  is 
surrounded  by  a  narrow  zone  of  corpuscular  protoplasm  even  when 
this  is  not  apparent  in  unstained  preparations. 

The  pigmented  intracellular  bodies  which  may  be  found  in*aestivo- 
autumnal  fever  (Plate  IX.,  Fig.  1)  can  readily  be  distinguished 
from  those  observed  in  tertian  and  quartan  ague.  As  in  these 
types,  pigment-granules  also  ap[)ear  after  the  paroxysm  ;  they  are 
never  numerous,  however,  and  oflcn  only  one  or  two  minute  dark 
granules  can  be  detc^*ted  near  the  periphery.  The  organism,  even 
in  the  later  stiigivs  of  its  development,  scarcely  ever  occupies  much 
more  than  one-third  of  the  eoq>usele.  Usually  the  granules  exhibit 
scarcely  any  movements.  As  in  the  (juartan  tyi)e  of  ague,  dcrolor- 
ization  of  the  red  corpuscles  does  not  <^ccur,  and  h(Te,  as  there,  a 
greenish,  brassy  apj>earance  often  is  observeil.  At  times  the  red 
corpuscles  are  shninken,  crenated,  or  spieulated. 

At  the  beginning  and  during  the  paroxysm  forms  are  at  times 
seen  in  which  the  few  pigment-granules  that  may  be  present  have 
gathenxl  in  the  centre  of  the  parasite  and  formed  a  solid  clump. 
From  the  facts  that  these  are  observed  only  during  the  paroxysm,, 
and  that  central  blocks  of  pigment  are  found  only  during  the  stage 
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of  segmentation  (see  below)  in  tertian  and  quartan  ague,  Thayer 
and  others  conclude  that  these  bodies  are  pre-segmenting  forms  of 
the  parasite.  This  belief  is  strengthened  further  by  the  observation 
that  pigment-bearing  leucocytes  are  then  also  seen,  which  in  the 
other  types  of  fever  likewise  are  found  only  at  this  time. 

3.  Segmenting  Bodies. — In  cases  of  tertian  and  quartan  fever  the 
progress  of  segmentation  may  be  observed  directly  under  the  micro- 
scope, if  specimens  of  blood  are  obtained  just  prior  to  or  during  the 
chill.  In  tertian  fever  organisms  will  then  be  seen  in  which  the  de- 
struction of  the  red  corpuscles  has  advanced  to  a  stage  in  which  it  is 
only  possible  to  make  out  a  pale  contour  of  the  original  host.  The 
parasite  itself  has  assumed  gradually  a  granular  appearance,  and  the 
pigment-granules,  which  until  then  have  exhibited  pronounced  mo- 
lecular movements,  now  become  quiescent,  larger  and  rounder,  and 
show  a  distinct  tendency  to  collect  in  the  centre  of  the  body.  Here 
they  form  a  roundish  mass  in  which  the  individual  components  can 
scarcely  be  made  out.  While  this  change  in  the  position  of  the  pig- 
ment is  taking  place,  beginning  segmentation  of  the  surrounding 
granular  protoplasm  will  be  observed.  This  at  first  is  most  marked 
at  the  periphery,  from  which  delicate  strisB  will  gradually  be  seen  to 
extend  toward  the  central  mass,  dividing  up  the  protoplasm  into  a 
number  of  oval  bodies  w  hich  closely  resemble  the  petals  of  a  flower 
(Plate  VIII.).  Still  later  these  bodies,  which  in  reality  are  the  spor- 
ules  of  the  parasite,  will  be  found  scattered  in  an  irregular  manner 
throughout  the  interior  of  the  organism.  The  apparent  envelope 
then  disappears,  and  the  sporules,  which  in  tertian  fever  usually 
number  from  fifteen  to  twenty,  lie  free  in  the  blood.  Quite  fre- 
quently, also,  a  sudden  expulsion  of  the  little  bodies  is  observed  and 
the  impression  gained  as  though  the  envelope  had  been  burst  asunder. 
Upon  closer  inspection,  even  at  the  petal  stage,  it  w^ill  be  seen  that 
almost  every  sporule  presents  a  tiny  dot  in  its  interior,  which  may 
at  first  sight  be  mistaken  for  a  pigment-granule,  but  which  in  all 
probability  is  a  nucleus.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  sporules  these 
are  frequently  seen  to  move  about  in  an  active  manner,  but  sooner 
or  later  they  come  to  rest. 

While  the  progress  of  segmentation  is  very  frequently  obser\"ed  to 
proceed  in  the  manner  described,  this  is  not  invariably  the  case.  It 
may  thus  happen  that  segmentation  occurs  before  the  pigment- 
granules  have  had  time  to  gather  at  the  centre,  or  that  the  parasitic 
protoplasm  breaks  up  into  sporules  directly  without  the  interv^ention 
of  the  petal  stage.  In  every  case,  however,  the  formation  of  sporules 
18  associated  directly  with  the  occurrence  of  a  paroxysm,  and  repre- 
sents the  asexual  type  of  reproduction  of  the  parasite. 

The  ultimate  fate  of  the  sporules  is  not  definitely  known,  but  it  is 
likely  that  they  in  turn  invade  new  corpuscles,  cause  their  destruc- 
tion, and  become  segmented,  thus  giving  rise  to  a  new  generation. 
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As  the  process  of  segmentation,  moreover,  coincides  in  time  with 
the  occurrence  of  the  chill,  it  is  apparent  that  the  interval  elapsing 
between  two  consecutive  chills — /.  6.,  the  type  of  the  ague — depends 
upon  the  rapidity  with  which  the  non-pigmented  forms  arrive  at 
maturity. 

In  quartan  ague  the  manner  in  which  segmentation  takes  place 
differs  somewhat  from  that  observed  in  the  tertian  form.  It  will 
here  be  observed  that  the  pigment-granules,  which  have  gathered 
along  the  periphery  of  the  organism,  as  the  parasite  approaches  ma- 
turity become  arranged  in  a  stellate  manner,  and  apparently  reach 
the  centre  through  definite  protoplasmic  channels.  Here  they  finally 
form  a  dense  clump,  and  while  the  protoplasm  assumes  a  finely 
granular  appearance,  segmentation  proper  begins  and  proceeds  as 
in  the  tertian  form.  In  quartan  ague,  however,  the  number  of 
segments  is  smaller,  varying  between  six  and  t\velve.  The  entire 
segmenting  body,  moreover,  is  smaller  than  in  the  tertian  form,  and 
the  segments  are  arranged  in  a  more  symmetrical  manner.  Here, 
indeed,  the  most  perfect  rosettes  are  observed  (Plate  IX.,  Fig.  2). 

In  sestiv^o-autumnal  fever  segmenting  bodies  are  only  exception- 
ally seen  in  the  peripheral  blood,  and  it  appears  tliat  the  process  of 
reproduction  occurs  principally  in  the  spleen.  The  pre-segmenting 
forms  described  here  undergo  segmentation  in  a  manner  closely  re- 
sembling that  observed  in  tertian  fever.  The  number  of  segments, 
moreover,  is  about  the  same,  varying,  as  a  rule,  between  ten  and 
twenty.  The  segmenting  body  itself,  however,  is  much  smaller  than 
in  either  the  tertian  or  quartan  form,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  dis- 
tinguish any  remains  of  the  original  host. 

4.  Crescentic,  Ovoid,  and  Spherical  Bodies  (Plate  IX., 
Fig.  1). — These  are  observed  only  in  causes  of  sestivo-autumnal  fever 
when  this  has  persisted  for  at  least  one  week.  At  first  sight  they 
apparently  bear  no  relation  to  the  other  forms  which  have  been 
described,  and  it  has  long  been  a  question  whether  or  not  these 
bodies  actually  represent  a  stage  in  the  life-history  of  the  common 
malarial  parasites.  Grassi  and  Feletti  have  applied  the  name 
Laverania  malarice  to  this  form.  More  recent  investigations  have 
rendered  it  probable  that  they  are  derived  directly  from  the  pig- 
mented intracellnlar  forms.  Specimens  may  thus  be  met  with  in 
which  crescentic  bodies  are  found  in  the  interior  of  red  corpuscles 
that  have  lost  but  little  of  their  original  color.  Such  observations, 
however,  are  not  common.  The  typical  crescents  which  are  usually 
seen  are  highly  refractive  bodies,  somewhat  larger  than  a  red  cor- 
puscle, measuring  from  7  //  to  9  //  in  length  by  2  /i  in  breadth. 
Their  extremities  are  usually  rounded  off  and  joined  by  a  delicate, 
curved  line  bridging  over  their  concave  border.  This  is  supposed 
to  represent  the  remains  of  the  original  host.  At  other  times  this 
hood-like  appendage  is  found  along  the  convex  border.     The  little 
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pigment-granules  and  rods,  which  are  always  found  in  the  interior 
of  the  crescents,  are  generally  collected  about  the  centre  of  the 
body,  but  they  are  occasionally  also  seen  in  one  of  the  horns.  While 
usuaUy  quiescent,  a  migration  of  some  of  the  granules  toward  one 
extremity  and  back  to  the  central  mass  may  at  times  be  observed. 
The  ovoid  and  spherical  bodies,  which  are  usually  much  smaller  than 
the  crescents,  exhibit  the  same  general  features,  however,  and  often 
are  provided  likewise  with  a  little  hood.  It  is  now  known  that 
the  spherical  bodies  develop  from  the  ovoids,  and  these  again  from 
the  crescents.  Like  the  crescents,  the  ovoid  and  spherical  forms 
may  be  found  in  the  interior  of  red  corpuscles. 

5.  Extracellular  Pigmented  Bodies. — In  tertian  and  quar- 
tan ague  some  of  the  pigmented  intracellular  bodies,  instead  of 
undergoing  segmentation  when  they  have  arrived  at  maturity,  may 
be  seen  to  leave  their  hosts  and  to  appear  as  such  in  the  blood.  At 
the  same  time  they  increase  considerably  in  size,  and  in  the  tertian 
form  may  indeed  become  as  large  as  a  polynuclear  leucocyte  (Plate 
VIII.).  The  pigment-granules,  moreover,  exhibit  an  activitj^  in 
their  movements  which  is  most  astonishing  and  never  observed 
under  other  conditions.  The  outline  of  the  parasite  is  tlien  usually 
irregular  and  quite  indistinct.  Upon  careful  observation  it  will  be 
seen  that  in  some  of  these  bodies  the  movements  of  the  granules 
after  a  while  become  less  and  less  marked,  and  finally  cease,  while 
the  body  of  the  parasite  itself  becomes  still  more  irr^ular  in  out- 
line. This  appearance  is  undoubtedly  referable  to  the  death  of  the 
organism.  In  others  a  gradual  fragmentation  is  observed,  small 
particles  of  the  i)igniented  mother-substance  being  cut  off  from  the 
])arent-form.  It  is  thus  quite  common  to  see  the  original  i)arasite 
break  up  into  four  or  five  smaller  bodies,  in  which  the  movements 
of  the  pigment-granules  persist  for  some  time.  Sooner  or  later, 
however,  even  these  cease,  the  outlines  of  the  bodies  become  more 
and  more  indistinct,  and  death  occurs.  In  still  others  the  forma- 
tion of  vacuoles  may  be  obser\'ed,  the  pigment-granules  at  the  same 
time  becoming  quiescent.  This  process  is  likewise  regarded  as  one 
of  degeneration.  Most  interesting,  however,  is  the  fact  that  flar/el- 
iation  may  occur  in  some  of  these  extracellular  forms.  It  will  then 
be  observed  that  the  pigment-granules  which  exhibit  a  most  sur- 
prising activity  tend  to  collect  near  the  centre  of  the  organism, 
while  at  the  same  time  curious  undulating  movements  may  be  made 
out  along  its  contours.  Suddenly  one  or  more  (one  to  six)  extremely 
slender  filaments  will  be  seen  to  protrude  from  as  many  points  on 
the  periphery,  presenting  minute  enlargements  here  and  there  in 
their  course  (Plate  VIII.).  The  length  of  these  filaments,  or  fla- 
gella,  as  they  are  termed,  varies  considerably.  As  a  rule,  it  does  not 
exceed  the  diameter  of  from  five  to  eight  red  corpuscles,  but  much 
longer  specimens  are  at  times  observed,  and  it  appears  to  me  that 
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in  most  illustrations  they  are  represented  too  short.  With  these 
flagella  the  organism  exerts  most  active  whipping  movements,  seat- 
tering  the  red  corpuscles  to  the  right  and  left.  Attention  is,  indeed, 
usually  first  drawn  to  the  presence  of  these  bodies  by  the  disturl>- 
ance  which  they  cause  in  the  field  of  vision.  Occasionally  one  of 
the  flagella  may  be  seen  to  become  detached  from  the  body  of  the 
parasite  and  to  move  rapidly  about  among  the  corpuscles  in  a  snake- 
like manner.  In  microscopical  specimens  they  gradually  come  to 
a  rest  and  often  curl  into  a  spiral.  That  difficulty  should  ever  arise 
^n  distinguishing  such  detached  flagella  from  the  spirilla  of  relapsing 
fever  seems  very  improbable,  as  the  nature  of  these  formations  is 
shown  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  other  forms  of  the  malarial 
organism. 

Beyond  the  fact  that  the  flagellat3  organisms  in  tertian  fever  are 
larger  than  in  the  quartan  form,  no  special  points  of  difference  exist 
(Plate  IX.,  Fig.  2). 

In  aestivo-autumnal  fever  similar  changes  may  be  observed.  In 
crescents  it  is  thus  not  at  all  uncommon  to  observe  a  small  hyaline 
protrusion  from  the  surface  of  the  organism,  which  later  may 
become  detached.  This  process  was  formerly  regarded  as  one  of 
regeneration,  but  it  is  questionable  i^hether  this  is  actually  the  case. 
In  other  specimens,  again,  true  fragmentation,  or  vacuolization,  may 
occur,  and  flagellate  bodies  are  met  with  in  this  type  of  fever  as 
well  as  in  tertian  and  quartan  ague.  The  flagellates,  as  in  quartan 
fever,  are  smaller  than  those  observed  in  the  tertian  form,  but  other 
points  of  difference  do  not  exist  (Plate  IX.,.  Fig.  1). 

The  significance  of  the  flagellate  organisms  has  until  recently 
not  been  understood,  but  we  now  know  that  they  represent  the 
male  element  in  the  sexual  reproduction  of  the  malarial  parasite, 
and  the  beginning  of  a  cycle  of  development,  which  takes  place 
outside  of  the  human  bocly,  in  the  IxkHcs  of  certain  mosquitoas. 
The  beginning  of  this  cycle  was  observed  first  by  MacCallura  in  the 
blood  of  infected  crows.  He  here  discovered  that  when  one  of  the 
flagella  broke  loose  it  almost  always  sought  out  another  full-grown 
form  of  the  jxirasite  which  had  not  undergone  segmentation,  and 
I)enetrated  this,  just  as  the  spermatozoon  penetnites  the  ovum. 
Subsequently  he  observed  the  same  process  in  the  blood  of  the 
human  being.  The  further  development  of  the  fertilized  forms, 
however,  does  not  tixke  place  in  the  human  blood,  but  in  the  bodies 
of  mosquitoes.  The  fertilizcil  organism  then  penetrates  the  stomach- 
wall  of  the  insect,  and  here  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  little 
cysts,  in  which  after  about  seven  days  numerous  irregular,  rounded, 
ray-like  striae  ap]x^r.  After  a  time  the  capsules  of  the  cysts  burst, 
and  the  deliaite,  thread-like  Ixnlies  are  set  free  in  the  body  cavity 
of  the  mosquito,  and  shortly  after  apj)ejir  in  the  salivary  glands. 
These  bodies  apparently  represent  the  young  parasites,  which  result 
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from  the  sexual  reproduction  of  the  adult  organism.  If  at  this 
stage  of  their  development  the  infected  mosquito  is  allowed  to  bite 
a  human  being,  malarial  infection  results,  with  the  appearance  in 
the  blood  of  the  hyaline  forms  already  described. 

From  the  above  description  it  will  be  seen  that  three  forms  of 
the  malarial  parasites  may  be  found  in  the  blood,  viz.,  the  parasite  of 
tertian,  quartan,  and  aBstivo-autumnal  fever,  and  it  has  been  shown 
that  these  forms  may  readily  be  distinguished  from  each  other. 
It  should  be  mentioned,  however,  that  in  tertian  and  quartan  fever 
several  groups  of  the  same  organism  may  be  present  at  one  time, 
and  as  the  process  of  segmentation  coincides  with  the  occurrence  of 
a  paroxysm,  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  number  of  i>aroxysms 
within  a  given  time  depends  directly  upon  the  number  of  groui)s 
which  may  be  present  in  the  blood.  If  a  double  infection  with  the 
tertian  parasite  has  occurred,  one  group  of  organisms  may  thus  have 
just  reached  the  segmenting  stage,  while  the  second  group  has  at- 
tained only  a  twenty-four  hours'  growth,  the  result  being  that  maturity 
is  reached  by  the  two  groups  on  successive  days.  Quotidian  fever 
is  then  the  residt.  Should  still  other  groups  l)e  present,  the  clinical 
picture  will  accordingly  become  more  complicated.  In  quartim 
ague,  similarly,  double  quartan  fever  will  occur  if  two  groups  are 
present,  and  triple  quartan  fever  if  three  groups  are  present  at  one 
time.     Mixed  infec*tions,  further,  are  also  possible. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  refer  to  the  presence 
of  pigment-l)earing  leucocytes  in  the  blood  of  malarial  patients. 
These  are  quite  constantly  met  with  during  the  paroxysm,  and  it  is 
indeed  often  i)ossible  to  obser\'e  the  pnxjess  of  phagocytosk  directly 
under  the  microscope  (see  Fig.  15).  The  forms  which  are  taken  up 
are  the  central  pigment-clumps  of  organisms  that  have  undergone 
sponilation,  the  small,  fragmented  extracellular  forms,  the  flagellate 
bodies,  and  even  the  segmenting  bodies.  In  every  case  where  pig- 
ment-bearing leucocytes — which  are  probably  always  of  the  neu- 
trophilic, polynuclear  variety — ^are  obser\'cd  malarial  fever  should 
be  susjx^cted  and  a  careful  examination  made,  as  a  melanajmia  has 
so  far  been  obser\^ed  only  in  this  disease,  in  relapsing  fever,  and  in 
connection  with  the  rare  melanotic  tumors,  in  which  not  onlv  leuco- 
cytcs  containing  melanin  oceur  in  large  numlx»rs,  but  also  masses  of 
this  pigment  float  free  in  the  blood. 

LiTKR.VTrRE. — A.  I^vemn,  Nature  parasitaire  des  accidents  de  rimpaludisrae, 
Description  d'nn  noiiveau  parasite,  Paris,  1881.  For  a  full  account  of  the  literature, 
see  the  monograph  hy  W.  S.  Thayer  and  J.  Hewetson,  "The  Malarial  Fevers  of  Balti- 
more," Johns  llopkins  Hosp.  Kep.,  vol.  v.  On  recent  advances  in  our  knowledge 
concerning  the  etiology  of  malarial  fever,  see  W.  S.  Thayer,  Phila.  Med.  Jour.,  IDOO, 
p.  104(),  wherc^  a  full  account  of  the  literature  is  given.  T.  B.  Futcher,  "  A  Critical 
Sumnmrv  of  Kecent  Literature  concerning  tlie  Mosquito  as  an  Agent  in  the  Trans- 
mission of  Malaria,"  Am.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.,  1899.  p.  318.  W.  S.  MacC:allum.  "On  the 
HiematoziMin  Infection  of  Binls,"  Jour.  Exper.  Med.,  vol.  iii.  p.  117.  E.  L.  Opie,  *'On 
the  llH>matozf)dn  of  Binls,  Ibid.,  p.  79.  F.  Grohe,  Zur  Gesch.  d.  Melauaemie,  Vir- 
chow's  Archly,  1861,  vol.  zz.  p.  30(i. 
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FilariasiB. 

Filaria  Bangninis  honunis  (Lewis) ;  eyn.,  Filaria  Wachereri  (da 
Silva  Lima) ;  Filaria  Bancrofti  (Oobbold) ;  Filaria  Mansoui ;  Trichina 
cystica  (Salisbun);  TricLiua  sanguinis  homiuis  nocturna  (MaDson). 

Several  varieties  of  the  parasite  {Fig.  28),  which  belongs  to  tlie 
class  of  nematodes,  have  been  observwl  in  the  blood  of  man.  Among 
these  are  the  Filaria  sanguiaio  homiuis  nocturna,  Filana  sanguinis 
horainis  diurna,  or  Filaria  sanguinis  horainis,  var.  major,  and  Filaria 
sanguiuis  hominis,  ivtr.  minor. 

The  female  of  Filaria  noHurna,  according  to  Manson's  des9ription, 
is  "a  long,  slender,  hair-like  animal,  quite  three  inches  in  length, 
but  only  one  one-hundredth  inch  in  breadth,  of  an  oiialinc  appear- 
ance, looking  as  it  lies  in  the  tissues  like  a  delicate  thread  of  catgut, 
animated  an<l  wri^Iing.  A  narrow  alimentary  canal  runs  from 
the  simple  club-like  bead  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  tail,  the 


remainder  of  the  body  being  almost  entirely  occupied  by  the  repro- 
ductive organs.  The  vagina  appears  about  one  twenty-fifth  of  an 
inch  from  the  head ;  it  is  verj-  short,  and  bifurcates  into  two  uterine 
horns,  which,  stuffed  with  embryos  in  all  stages  of  development,  run 
backward  nearly  to  the  tail "  (Osier).  The  male  worm  is  rarely 
seen,  and  is  much  smaller  than  the  female.  While  the  adult  parasite 
lias  ite  habitat  in  the  lymphatic  channels,  the  embryos,  which  are  set 
free  in  enormous  numbers,  invade  the  blood-current,  in  which  they 
may  readily  be  found  at  night ;  during  the  day  an  examination  of 
the  blood  will  usually  yield  negative  n-sults.  This  jKriodicity  may, 
however,  be  reverse<l  by  having  the  [xitient  sleep  in  the  daytime  and 
\k  about  at  night.  Ekoh  embryo  has  an  envelojw  of  its  o^vn,  which 
i^  hyaline  in  ajipearance,  and  within  whi(^i  the  young  worm,  measur- 
ing 0.34  mm.  in  length  by  O.OOTo  mm.  in  breadth,  is  able  to  extend 
and  contract  itself.  In  fresh  ]»reparation3  these  organisms  are  readily 
detected  by  the  disturbance  with  their  movement^  create  among  the 
corpuscles ;  they  are  apparently  transparent  and  homt^ueous,  but 
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after  some  time,  when  the  worm  lias  come  to  rest,  it  will  be  seen  that 
they  are  granular  and  transversely  striated. 

As  the  mere  presence  of  these  parasites  usually  does  not  produce 
symptoms,  and  as  an  examination  of  the  blood  made  in  daytime, 
as  already  stated,  generally  yields  negative  results,  attention  is 
drawn  to  their  presence  only  when  symptoms  pointing  to  an 
occlusion  somewhere  in  the  course  of  the  lymphatic  channels 
exist,  as  evidenced  by  chyluria  (which  see),  elephantiasis,  or  lymph 
scrotum. 

Infection  occurs  through  the  bite  of  certain  mosquitoes,  viz.*, 
Anopheles,  Culex  {)enicillarius,  and  Culex  pipiens.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  different  forms  seems  to  take  place  in  different  organs 
of  the  host. 

The  Filaria  perstann  is  a  variety  which  Manson  found  in  the 
natives  of  the  western  coast  of  Africa.  Its  embryos  are  found  in 
the  blood  both  during  the  day  and  at  nights.  They  have  no  sheath 
and  are  actively  motile. 

Literature.— Mosler  and  Peiper,  SpecieUe  Path.  u.  Therap..  1894,  vol.  vi.  p.  219, 
P.  Manson,  Allbutt's  System  of  Medicine,  vol.  ii.  I.  Guiteras,  Med.  News,  April, 
1886.    F.  P.  Henry,  Ibid.,  1896.    E.  Opie,  Am.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.,  1901,  vol.  cxxii.  p.  2.51. 


^  Distomiasis  (Bilharziosis). 


r 


hsematobia  (Cobbold)  :  syw.,  gynsecophorus  (Diesing) ; 
Distomum  haematobium  (Bilharz) ;  Schistosoma  haematobium  (Wein- 
land) ;  Distoma  cai)ense  (Harley) ;  thecosoma  (Maguin-Tandon). 

The  Bilharzia  haematobia  belongs  to  the  class  of  trematode  pla- 

todes.     According  to   Bilharz,  the    greater  portion  of  the  Fellah 

and  Coptic  population  of  Egypt  is  infected.     It  is  abundant  also  in 

.  ^f^'     South  Africa,  and  is  now  said  to  occur  occasionally  in  the  I^nite<l 

'    J^  ^    States.     From  Europe  no  cases  have  as  yet  been  reported.     It  may 

^*'^^  ^''"  give  rise  to  diarrhoea,  haematuria,  and  ulceration  of  the  mucous 

surfaces. 

The  male  is  smaller  but  thicker  than  the  female,  measuring  from 
12  to  14  mm.  in  length ;  on  it«  abdominal  surface  a  deep  groove  is 
found  with  overlapping  tnlges,  which  serves  for  the  reception  of  the 
female  (Fig.  20). 

MTiile  the  adult  parasite  is  seen  but  rarely  in  the  blood,  it*5  ova 
are  found  frequently.  These  are  slender  Ixulies,  mwisuring  0.12 
mm.  in  length  by  0.04  mm.  in  breadth,  and  are  provided  with  a  dis- 
tinct, spike-like  projection,  which  issues  from  one  extremity  or  the 
side.  Infection  apparently  takes  place  through  unfiltered  drinking- 
water. 

LiTERATrRE.— Bilharz.  WMon.  mod.  Woch..  IPrA  vol.vi.  p.  49.  Moissnor,  Schmidt's 
Jahrhiifh..  1KS2,  vol.  xxx.  p.  193.  Kiitimeyer,  Verhandl.  d.  Cong.  f.  inn.  Med.,  ]892, 
vol.  xi.  p.  144. 
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Uklo  and  female  apiiCimsDS  of  the  liuniBn  blnod  aiikc  {BiUianIa  lumatobla), 


Of  late,  Teissier  has  announce<l  that  in  a  case  of  int^-rmittent 
fever  numerous  embryos  nf  nn)riiillu)a  went  found  iu  the  blood. 
They  di^ppeared  after  expulsion  of  the  paranitcs  from  the  intestinal 
tract,  an<i  at  the  Siinio  time  the  fever  cesised  (for  a  descriptiou  of 
the  anguillula,  see  page  251). 

LiTEBATUBK.— Teiaaier.  Coiu|it.  rend,  de  I'acod.  dea  wi.,  toI.  ciii.  p.  171. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  SECRETIONS  OF  THE  MOUTH. 

SALIVA. 

Normal  saliva  is  a  mixture  of  the  secretions  derived  from  the 
submaxillary,  sublingual,  parotid,  and  mucous  glands  of  the  mouth. 
It  is  a  colorless,  inodorous,  tasteless,  somewhat  stringy  and  frothy 
liquid,  and  serves  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  the  acts  of  mastication, 
deglutition,  and  digestion.  The  quantity  secreted  in  twenty-four 
hours  amounts  to  about  1500  grammes. 

Oeneral  Characteristics. 

Normal  saliva  has  a  specific  gravity  of  from  1.002  to  1.009,  cor- 
responding to  the  presence  of  from  4  to  10  grammes  of  solids.  The 
reaction  of  the  saliva  proper  is  alkaline,  the  degree  of  alkalinity 
corresponding  to  from  0.006  to  0.048  per  cent,  of  sodium  hydrate. 
Normally  an  acid  saliva  is  observed  only  in  newly  born  infants  and 
in  sucklings. 

The  reaction  of  the  tongue  and  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the 
mouth  is  quite  commonly  acid  early  in  the  morning,  owing  to  the 
production  of  lactic  acid  by  some  of  the  bacteria  which  are  constantly 
present  in  the  mouth.  This  acid,  according  to  Magittot,  corrodes 
the  enamel  of  the  teeth,  and  may  ultimately  produce  dental  caries. 

Chemistry  of  the  Saliva. 

In  order  to  give  an  idea  of  the  general  composition  of  the  saliva 
the  following  analyses  are  appended ;  the  figures  correspond  to  1000 
parts  by  weight : 

Water .    995.20  994.20  988.10 

Plyalin* 1.34  1.30  130 

E^eUum]      ''^^                2.20                2.60 

Fattv  matter .    .                 0.50 

Siilphocyanide« 0.06                0.04                0.09 

Alkaline  cliloridcs 0.84 

Disodium  phosphate 0.94                 2.20                3.40 

MajErnesium  ana  calcinm  salts  .    .  0.04 

Alkaline  carbonates traces. 

'  These  figures  are  too  high,  as  they  refer  to  the  total  precipitate  obtained  with 
alcohol. 
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In  order  to  demoustrate  the  presence  of  the  sulphocyanides,  it  is 
usually  only  necessary  to  heat  a  few  cubic  centimeters  of  the  pure 
saliva,  faintly  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  with  a  dilute  solution 
of  ferric  chloride,  when  a  red  color  will  be  seen  to  develop.  If 
necessary,  larger  quantities,  such  as  100  c.c,  are  evaporated  to  a 
small  volume ;  the  test  is  then  applied  to  the  concentrated  flm'd. 

Of  organic  matter,  ptyalin,  a  little  albumin  mixed  with  mucin, 
and  about  1  gramme  of  urea  pro  liter  are  found.  Of  all  these  sub- 
stances, the  ptyalin  is  especially  interesting  from  a  physiological 
point  of  view.  It  may  be  isolated  in  a  comparatively  pure  state 
according  to  Grautier's  method : 

To  a  large  quantity  of  saliva  alcohol  (98  per  cent.)  is  added  as 
long  as  a  flocculent  precipitate  forms.  This  is  collected  upon  a  small 
filter  and  dissolved  in  a  little  distilled  water.  The  solution  thus 
obtained  is  treated  with  several  drops  of  a  solution  of  mercuric 
chloride,  in  order  to  remove  albuminous  material,  which  is  filtered 
off.  The  excess  of  mercury  is  removed  by  means  of  hydrogen 
sulphide,  when  the  remaining  liquid  is  evaporated  at  a  temperature 
of  from  35°  to  40°  C,  and  taken  up  with  strong  alcohol.  The  in- 
soluble residue  is  dissolved  in  a  little  water,  filtered,  dialyzed  in 
order  to  remove  inorganic  salts,  and  is  finally  precipitated  with 
strong  alcohol,  when  the  ptyalin  will  separate  out  in  light  flakes. 
Obtained  in  this  manner,  ptyalin  is  a  white  amorphous  substance, 
soluble  in  water,  dilute  alcohol,  and  glycerin.  In  neutral  or  even 
slightly  alkaline  solutions,  but  not  in  acid  solutions,  it  rapidly 
transforms  boiled  starch  into  dextrin  and  sugar  at  a  temperature 
of  from  35°  to  40°  C.  This  transformation  takes  place  according 
to  the  equations : 

(1)  (C,,H«,0,o)54  -f-  3np  =  3[(C„II^O,o)„.C,,H«Oh]. 

Starch.  Erythrodextrin. 

(2)  3[(C„H„0„\,.C„H„0.,]    f  6H,0  =  9[(Ci,II„0„)s.C„H„0„]. 

Erythrodextrin.  Achroodextrin 

(3)  9[(C„H„{)„^.C„H^P„]  +  4oH/)  =  54C,jr,,0„  -=  54C„II„0„. 

Achrocidextrin.  Isomnltusio.  Maltose. 

In  order  to  teM  for  pfyalin,  a  few  cubic  centimeters  of  saliva  are 
filtered  and  added  to  a  solution  of  starch  ;  the  mixture  is  placed  in 
the  warm  chamber  for  some  time,  when  it  is  testeil  with  cupric  sul- 
phate or  iodine.  At  first,  starch  gives  a  blue  color  with  iodine; 
after  the  reaction  has  proceeded  furtlier  a  red  or  violet-red  color  is 
obtained,  indicating  the  presence  of  erythrodextrin,  while  no  change 
in  color  at  all  results  when  achroodextrin  only  is  present.  The 
maltose  may  be  n^cognized  by  the  fiict  that  it  turns  the  plane  of 
polarization  more  strongly  to  the  right  than  glucose ;  it  also  reduces 
Fehling's  solution. 

The  ted  for  nitrites,  which  may  likewise  be  present  in  the  saliva, 
is  conductwi  in  the  following  manner:  about  10  c.c.  of  saliva  are 
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treated  with  a  few  drops  of  Ilama^a  rtageni  and  best«d  to  « tempem- 
ture  of  80°  C,  when  ki  the  presence  of  nitrilea  a  red  color  will 
develop.  The  reagent  is  prepared  ad  follows :  O.-'t  gramme  of  snlph- 
anilic  acid  in  1-30  c.c  of  dilute  ac^ic  acid  is  treated  with  0,1 
gramme  of  naphtylamin  dii^^lved  in  "20  c.c,  of  boiling  water.  After 
standing  for  9ome  time  the  supernatant  fluid  in  poured  off  and  the 
blue  sediment  di&^lved  in  150  c.c.  of  dilute  acetic  acid.  The  solu- 
tion is  kept  in  a  sealed  bottle. 

IGcToscopical  Examination  of  the  SatLva. 

If  normal  saliva  is  allowed  to  stand,  two  layers  will  be  seen  to 
form,  viz.,  an  upper  clear  and  a  lower  cloudy  layer,  which  latter  con- 
tains certain  morphological  elements.  Among  these,  salivary  cor- 
pu^les,  pavement  epithelial  cells,  and  micro-organisms  are  found 
(Fig.  30). 


lEj-e-piecelll..  obj.   B.'l. 


The  salivary  corpuscles  resemble  white  corpuscles  very  closely, 
hnt  differ  in  their  greater  size  and  ciwirser  apiM-aranoe.  The  epi- 
thelial cells  are  larp',  irr^nilar.  polygonul  ct'lis.  prtividwl  with  well- 
defined  nuclei  and  nucleoli ;  they  exhibit  ccrtjiin  im?giiliirities  in 
size,  aceordinp  to  their  origin,  and  belong  to  the  chiss  of  jsivenicnt 
or  stratified  epithelium. 

IGcro-organisms.' — While  schizomycctes  and  moulds  are  only 
exceptionally  found  in  the  mouth  under  normiil  OHulitions,  mid  are 
then  ofHloubte<lly  derived  from  ineestcd  fofnl.  Uirtcria  are  always 
present  in  large  numl>eTs.  and  it  is  not  surprising  tlwt  all  forms 
which  arc  fnnnd  in  the  air,  food,  and  drink  may  heiv  W  encountered 
(Plate  X.,  Fig.  1|.  Some  of  these,  saeli  as  the  I^'ptotlirix  bucralis 
innominata.  Bacillus  buccalis  maximus.  I>'j>tothri\  biic<-alis  nia.xima, 

'  W.  D.  Millpr.  Pie  Mifcroonranisnieii  J.  MiiikUiuIiIp.  \>»i. 
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lodococciis  vaginatus,  Spirillum  sputigenuniy  and  Spirochsete  den- 
tium^  are  always  present.  Together  with  other  baeteria,  they  have 
been  found  in  carious  teeth,  in  abscesses  communicating  with  the 
mouth  and  phar}'nx,  and  in  exudates  on  the  mucous  membranes  of 
these  parts.  In  all  probability,  however,  they  are  non-pathogenic. 
To  this  class  also  belongs  the  smegma  bacillus,  which  has  been  en- 
countered in  the  saliva,  the  coating  of  the  tongue,  and  in  the  tartar 
of  the  teeth  of  perfectly  healthy  individuals.  In  this  connection  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that,  in  contradistinction  to  the  bacteria  which 
are  only  temporarily  found  in  the  mouth,  the  majority  of  those 
which  are  constantly  present  cannot  be  cultivated  on  artificial  media. 

Important  from  a  practical  standpoint  is  the  fact  that  a  number 
of  pathogenic  micro-organisms  may  at  times  be  found  under  normal 
conditions.  The  Diplococeus  pneumoniaj,  also  known  as  the  pneu- 
mocoams  of  Frankel  and  Weichselbaum,  the  Diplococeus  lanceolatus, 
the  Micrococcus  lanceolatus,  the  Micnxjoccus  septica?mia?  sputi,  and 
the  Micrococcus  pneumoniae  cruposse  (Sternberg),  has  thus  been  found 
in  a  virulent  condition  in  from  15  to  20  per  cent,  of  healthy  indi- 
viduals, and  it  is  even  claimed  that  in  a  non-virulent  state  it  is 
constantly  present  in  the  mouth.  Streptococci  are  likewise  frequently 
observed,  but  asually  possess  but  little  virulence  or  none  at  all 
when  obtained  from  the  healthy  mouth  and  tested  upon  animals. 
Pyogenic  staphyloaxxji  may  also  be  found  at  times,  but  are  less 
common  than  the  streptococci.  Most  important  is  the  occasional 
occurrence  of  the  diphtheria  bacillus  in  the  mouths  of  individuals 
who  have  not  been  exposed  to  contaj^rion.  Welch  ^  mentions  that 
virulent  organisms  were  found  by  Park  and  Beebe  in  the  healthy 
throats  of  eight  out  of  three  hundred  and  thirty  persons  in  New 
York,  who  gave  no  history  of  dirwrt  contact  with  cases  of  dij)htheria. 
Two  of  these  eight  persons  later  dev(»lojxH:l  the  disease.  Xon-vinilent 
bacilli  were  found  in  twenty-four  individuals  of  the  same  series,  and 
the  pseudodiphtheria  bacillus  in  twenty-seven. 

Other  pathogenic  bacteria  which  may  be  found  in  normal  mouths 
are  the  Micrococcus  tetnigenus,  the  Rieillus  pneumoniaj  of  Fried- 
lander,  the  Bacillus  crassus  sputifrenus,  and  the  Bacillus  coli  com- 
munis. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  secretions  of  the  mouth  and 
throat,  as  most  secretions  of  the  Ixwly,  jx>ssess  a  certiiin  degree  of 
germicidal  power.  The  Stiiphylocxx'cus  aureus,  the  Streptococcus 
pyogenes,  the  Micrococcus  tetnigenus,  the  ty])hoid  bacillus,  and  th(» 
cholera  spirillum,  when  present  in  mcxlonite  numlxTs,  are  thus 
killed  by  the  saliva.  The  diphtheria  bacillus,  however,  is  more 
resistant,  and  mav  survive  for  twentv-fonr  to  fortv  davs.  It  has 
been  found,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the  organism  may  be  demon- 
strated in  the  throats  of  some  individuals  who  have  passed  through 

*  Dennis'  System  of  Surgery  :  Surgical  Bacteriology. 
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an  attack  of  diphtheria  for  several  weeks  after  all  the  clinical  symp- 
toms have  disappeared.  The  Diplococcus  pneumoniae  is  even  said 
to  grow  well  in  saliva,  although  it  rapidly  loses  its  virulence.  By 
then  cultivating  it  upon  pneumonic  sputum,  however,  the  virulence 
of  the  organism  is  restored.  The  individual  bacteria  will  be  con- 
sidered in  detail  later  on. 

Pathological  Alterations. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  about  1500  grammes  of  saliva  are 
secreted  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  This  quantity  is,  however,  sub- 
ject to  great  variation.  An  increase  is  thus  frequently  noted  in 
pregnancy,  in  various  neurotic  conditions,  in  tabes,  bulbar  paralysis, 
in  inflammatory  diseases  of  the  mouth,  in  dental  caries,  following 
the  administration  of  pilocarpin,  in  poisoning  with  mercur\^,  acids, 
and  alkalies,  etc.  The  quantity  is  diminished  in  all  febrile  diseases, 
in  diabetes,  and  often  in  nephritis.  The  effect  of  psychic  influences 
upon  the  secretion  of  saliva  as  well  as  of  other  glands  is  well 
known,  an  increase  or  decrease  in  the  flow  being  produced  under 
various  conditions. 

In  determining  whether  or  not  salivation  actually  exivSts,  the  physi- 
cian should  not  only  be  guided  by  the  statements  of  his  patients, 
but  an  actual  estimation  of  the  amount  secreted  within  a  definite 
period  of  time  should  be  made.  Hysterical  individuals  not  infre- 
quently complain  of  "salivation,"  when  a  direct  estimation  will 
show  that  the  amount  is  not  only  not  increased,  but  actually  dimin- 
ished. 

An  acid  reaction  of  the  saliva  has  been  noted  in  various  diseases 
of  the  intestinal  tract,  in  febrile  diseases,  and  notably  in  diabetes 
(Frerichs).  According  to  Strauss  and  Cohn,  however,  an  alkaline 
reaction  of  the  saliva  is  the  rule  even  under  pathological  conditions. 

Among  the  qualitative  changes  may  be  mentioned  an  increase  in 
the  amount  of  urea,  which  has  been  repeatedly  observed,  and  especi- 
ally in  nephritis. 

Urea  mav  be  demonstrated  as  follows  :  the  saliva  is  extracted 
with  alcohol,  the  filtrate  evaporated,  and  the  residue  dissolved  in 
amyl  alcohol.  This  is  allowed  to  evaporate  spontaneously,  when 
crj'stals  of  urea  will  separate  out,  and  may  then  be  examined  micro- 
scopically and  chemically  (see  Urine). 

Bile-jrigment  and  sugar  have  not  been  found  in  the  saliva. 

Of  drugs,  potassium  iodide  and  potassium  bromide  rapidly  pass 
into  the  saliva.  U|X)n  this  property  the  indirect  examination  of  the 
gastric  juice  for  its  digestive  power — i.  c,  the  presence  or  absence 
of  free  hydrochloric  acid — ^by  means  of  the  potassium  iodide  and 
fibrin  packages  of  Giinzburg,  is  partly  based. 

In  order  to  test  for  potassium  iodide,  strips  of  filter-paper  moist- 
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ened  with  starch  solution  are  immersed  in  the  saliva,  which  has 
been  acidified  with  nitric  acid  ;  in  the  presence  of  potassium  iodide 
the  starch-paper  turns  blue. 

SPECIAL  DISEASES  OF  THE  MOUTH. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  Mouth. — In  cases  of  lupus  and  the  so-called 
benign  form  of  tuberculosis  of  the  mouth  it  is  rarely  possible  to 
demonstrate  the  presence  of  tubercle  bacilli,  even  in  scrapings  taken 
from  the  base  of  the  ulcers  or  in  the  diseased  tissue  itself,  while  in 
cases  of  ulcerative  stomatitis  associated  with  phthisis  in  its  advanced 
stages  they  may  be  frequently  found  in  large  numbers.  In  some 
cases,  however,  their  demonstration  is  by  no  means  easy.  In  the 
saliva  they  are  only  excei)tionally  seen. 

Actinomycosis. — In  cases  of  actinomycosis  it  is  occasionally  pos- 
sible to  demonstrate  the  presence  of  the  specific  organism  in  or  alx)ut 
carious  teeth.  More  commonly,  however,  the  j)atients  are  not  seen 
until  the  primary  symptoms  of  the  disease  have  disappeared,  when 
the  typical  kernels  can  no  longer  be  found  at  the  original  points 
of  entry  or  have  become  unrecognizable  owing  to  calcification  and 
retrogressive  changes. 

Usually  the  disease  has  already  progressed  to  the  formation  of  a 
distinct  tumor  or  abscess,  and  it  may  then  be  necessary  to  make  an 
exploratory  incision,  and  to  examine  the  s<Tapings  which  are  brought 
awav.  The  numbiT  of  kernels  which  mav  be  found  is  at  times  very 
small,  but  a  careful  examination  will  probably  always  lead  to  their 
detection  if  the  disease  in  question  is  actinomycosis. 

Catarrhal  Stomatitis. — In  this  affection  the  quantity  of  sjiliva 
is  incresisinl.  Microscopically  an  incrcjised  nunil)er  of  epithelial 
cells  and  many  leucocytes  are  note<l,  their  number  dei)ending  uj>on 
the  intensity  of  the  morl)i<l  process. 

Ulcerative  Stomatitis. — In  this  condition,  following  mercurial 
poisoning  or  scurvy,  the  sjune  a])|x^rance  is  noted  microsco])ioally 
as  in  simi)le  stomatitis.  In  addition  there  may  be  necrotic  tissue, 
red  blood-corpuscles,  and  innumerable  leucocytes.  The  reaction  of 
the  saliva  is  intensely  alkaline,  the  color  markedly  brown,  and  its 
odor  fetid. 

Gtonorrhoeal  Stomatitis. — The  numl)er  of  cases  of  gonorrli(ral 
stomatitis  that  have  thus  far  l)eon  recorded  is  small.  The  disease, 
however,  has  rcKJciviMl  but  little  attention,  and  is  probably  more 
common  than  is  generally  supposed.  In  the  adult  it  may  he  con- 
tracted through  coitus  contra  vaftiram,  while  in  the  newborn  the 
infection  is  undoubtedly  brought  about  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
corresponding  disease  of  the  conjunctiva.  In  suspected  cases  the 
exudate  which  forms  upon  the  gums,  the  tongue,  and  the  j>alate 
should  be  examined  for  the  presence  of  gonococci.     In  adults  the 
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organism  has  thus  fer  not  always  been  found ;  in  the  newborn, 
however,  Rosiuski  has  suocceded  in  demonstratiug  its  presence  in 
all  cases  examined. 

Thrush. — Oi'dium  albicans  (Fig.  31)  is  most  commonly  seen  in 
children,  but  may  also  occur  in  adults,  and  especially  in  phthisical 
individuals,  and  sometimes  lines  the  entire  mouth.  If  in  such  cases 
a  bit  of  the  membrane  is  pulled  otf  and  examined  microscopically,  it 
will  be  found  to  consist  of  epithelial  cells,  leucocytes,  and  granular 
detritus,  with  a  network  of  brajiching,  band-like  formations,  which 


(ndluni  albleaiu  tbp  vsgetable  p«nulte  of  muguet  or  Ibrush     (Reduced  trom  Ca.  Robtn.) 


present  distinct  segments  The  contents  of  the  segments  are  clear, 
and  usually  contam  two  highU  refractive  granules — ^the  spores,  one 
of  which  is  situated  at  each  pole  These  s^fments  diminish  in  size 
toward  the  end  of  each  band  their  contents  at  the  same  time  becom- 
ing slightly  granular. 

TASTAS. 

In  a  bit  of  tartar  scraped  from  the  teeth  actively  moving  spiro- 
chtetse  are  seen,  as  well  as  long,  usually  lamented  bacilli,  frequently 
forming  bands  which  arc  colored  bluish  red  by  a  solution  of  iod(H 
potassic  iodide.  Leptothrix  buccalis,  shorter  bacilli  (which  are  not 
colored  by  this  reagent),  micrococci,  and  a  large  number  of  leuco- 
cytes and  epithelial  cells  which  have  undergone  fatty  degeneration, 
are  also  found. 

COATINa  OF  THE  TONQITE. 

A  brown  coating  of  the  tongue  is  often  observed  in  severe  infec- 
tious diseases,  and  consists  of  remnants  of  food  and  incrustate<l  blood. 
Microscopically,  in  addition  to  a  lai^  number  of  epithelial  cells, 
enormous  numl>ers  of  micro-organisms  and  a  large  number  of  dark, 
cell-like  structures,  probably  derived  from  desquamated  epithelial 
cells,  are  found.  The  whitecoating  of  the  tongue  contains  epithelial 
cells,  many  micro-oi^nisms,  and  a  few  salivary  corpuscles. 
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OOATINO  OF  THE  TONSILS. 

Phaiyngomycosis  Leptothrica. 

In  the  props  from  the  cr\'pts  of  the  tonsils  in  cases  of  follicular 
tonsillitis,  and  also  in  persons  who  have  had  fre<iuent  attacks  of  ton- 
sillitis, according  to  Chiari,  epithelial  cells  and  long,  segmented 
fungi — the  I^ptothrix  buccalis  (Plate  X.,  Fig.  2) — which  are  col- 
ored bluish  red  by  a  solution  of  iodo-potassic  iodide,  are  seen.  At 
times  patches  composed  of  these  fungi  extend  over  a  considerable 
area  of  the  tonsils,  so  tliat  it  mav  be  doubtful  whether  or  not  the 
disease  is  a  beginning  diphtheria.  A  microscopical  examination  will 
in  such  cases  settle  all  doubts. 

Tonsillitis. 

In  tonsillitis  a  large  immber  of  bacteria  have  been  isolated  from 
the  pseudomembranous  deposits.  Among  the  more  important  which 
are  supposed  to  Ixjar  a  causative  relation  to  the  disease  may  be 
mentioned  the  various  streptococci,  staphylococci,  less  commonly  the 
pneumococcus,  the  diplococcus  of  Brison,  the  Bacillus  coli  communis, 
the  bacillus  of  Friedliinder,  the  Bacillus  septicaemias  sjmti,  and  in  a 
few  isolated  instances  the  Microc<x?cus  tetragenus.  In  many  cases 
in  which  tonsillar  deposits  were  clinically  regarded  as  diphtheritic 
culture  revealed  only  an  abundance  of  the  thnish  fungus. 

Glandular  Fever. 

According  to  Neumann  and  Conibv,  glandular  fever  generally 
dej)ends  ujK>n  infection  with  a  streptocoocMis.  In  the  cases  rejwrted 
bv  Lande  and  Froin  and  by  Hirtz^  bacteriolomcal  examination  of 
the  throat  at  the  height  of  the  febrile  stage  revealed  the  presence  of 
the  pneumococcus  in  a  vinilent  condition. 

Diphtheria. 

Recognizing  the  great  importance  of  an  early  diagnosis  in  such  a 
malignant  disease  as  diphtiieria,  an  examination  for  Loffler's  bacillus 
has  become  just  as  important  to-day  as  that  for  the  bacillus  of  tub<T- 
culosis,  and  every  ]>hysician  should  make  himself  familiar  with  the 
methixls  employe<l  for  its  recognition. 

By  means  of  a  sterilized,  stout  ]ilatinum  looj),  a  j>air  of  forceps, 
or  a  cotton  swab,  a  pitK?e  of  membrane  is  sera|)eil  from  the  tonsils, 
the  soft  palate,  or  the  pharynx,  and  at  once  transferrc^d  to  a  steriliztKl 
test-tube  closed  with  a  i)ledget  of  cotton.  A  particle  of  tiie  mem- 
brane is  then  spread  in  as  thin  and  uniform  a  layer  as  possible  upon 
a  cover-glass.     When  dry  the  sj>ecMmen  is  fixed  by  being  [)asse(l 

1  Lande  et  Froin,  Bcv.  mensuelle  des  Mai.  dc  rKnfance,  1901,  p.  7S. 
10 
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through  the  flame  of  a  BuDsen  burner  three  or  four  times,  when  it 
is  ready  for  sttiining.  For  this  purpose  Loffler's  alkaline  solution 
of  methylene-blue,  which  consists  of  30  c.c.  of  a  concentrated  alco- 
holic solution  of  methylene-blue  in  100  c.c.  of  an  aqueous  solution 
of  potassium  hydrate  (1  :  10,000),  may  be  advantageously  employed, 
the  specimen  being  stained  for  from  live  to  ten  minutes.  It  is  then 
rinsed  in  water,  placed  on  a  slide,  the  excess  of  water  removed  with 
filter-paper,  and  examined  with  a  one-twelfth  oil-immersion  lens. 

A  dahlia-methyl-green  solution  may  likewise  be  employed.  This 
consists  of  10  grammes  of  a  1  per  ctnit.  aqueous  solution  of  dahlia- 
violet  and  30  grammes  of  a  1  per  cent,  aqueous  solution  of  methyl- 
green.     The  sjxjcimeu  is  stained  for  from  one  to  two  minutes. 

If  it  is  desired  to  employ  Gram's  method,  the  specimen  is  most 
conveniently  stained  for  three  minutes  with  a  freshly  prepared  con- 
centrated alcoholic  solution  of  gentian-anilin  water.  This  is  pre- 
pared by  adding  anilin  oil  to  10  c.c.  of  distilled  water,  drop  by 
drop,  thoroughly  sliaking  after  the  addition  of  each  drop,  until  the 
solution  becomes  opaque.  It  is  then  filtered  and  treated  with  10  c.c. 
of  absolute  alcohol  and  11  c.c.  of  a  concentrated  alcoholic  solution 
of  gentian-violet.  The  specimen  is  decolorized  in  a  solution  com- 
posed of  1  gramme  of  iodine  and  2  grammes  of  potassium  iodide, 
dissolved  in  300  c.c.  of  water.  After  remaining  in  this  solution  for 
five  minutes  the  specimen  is  rinsed  in  alcohol  and  the  process  repeated 
until  the  violet  color  disappears.  It  is  transferred  to  absolute  alco- 
hol, then  to  oil  of  cloves,  and  mounted  in  balsam. 

Cultures  should  also  be  made,  preferably  upon  a  mixture  of  blood- 
senim  and  bouillon,  as  recommended  by  Loffler.  This  is  composed 
of  three  parts  of  blood-serum  and  one  part  of  bouillon,  containing 
10  j)er  cent,  of  peptone,  3  i3er  cent,  of  grape-sugar,  and  O.o  per  cent, 
of  sodium  chloride,  the  mixture  being  solidified  in  the  usual  manner. 
Upon  this  medium  Loffler's  bacillus  grows  so  much  more  rapidly 
than  other  organisms  which  are  usually  present  in  the  secretions  of 
the  mouth  and  throat,  that  at  the  end  of  twentv-four  hours  they 
often  form  the  only  colonies  that  attract  attention.  Should  other 
colonies  of  similar  size  l)e  present,  these  are  generally  quite  different 
in  appearance.  In  this  manner  a  diagnosis  can  be  made  upon  the 
day  following  inoculation  of  the  tube. 

In  the  absence  of  blood-serum  bouillon,  alkaline  bouillon,  nutrient 
gelatin,  nutrient  agar,  glycerin-agar,  and  potato  may  be  employed. 
Coagulated  egg-albumin,  as  pointed  out  by  Booker,  and  milk  are 
also  good  soils. 

The  colonies  are  large,  round,  elevated,  and  grayish-white  in 
color,  with  a  centre  that  is  more  opaque  than  the  slightly  irregular 
periphery.  The  surface  of  the  colony  is  at  first  moist,  but  after  a 
day  or  two  assumes  a  dr^'  appearance. 

The  bacillus  (Fig.  32)  is  non-motile  and  varies  in  size  and  shape, 
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its  average  length  lx»ing  from  2.5  /i  to  3  //,  its  breadth  from  0.5  ft  to 
0.8  /i.  Its  morphological  cliaraeteristics  are  so  peculiar  as  to  render 
its  identification  u(x>n  cover-slip  preparations  and  in  sections  of  the 
diphtheritic  membrane  an  easy  matter  in  most  cases. 

Sometimes  the  organism  appears  as  a  straight  or  slightly  cur\'ed 
rod ;  but  especially  characteristic  are  irregular  and  often  bizarre 
forms,  such  as  rods  with  one  or  both  ends  tenninating  in  a  little 
knob,  and  rods  broken  at  intervals,  in  which  short,  well-defined, 
round,  oval,  or  straight  segments  can  be  made  out. 

Some  forms  stain  uniformly,  others  in  an  irregular  manner ;  the 
most  common  present  the  appearance  of  deeply  stained  granules  in 
faintly  stained  bacilli. 

Fig.  32, 


a 

Bacillus  of  diphtheria.    (Abbott.) 

<i.    lU  morphology  when  cultivated  on  glycerin  af?ar-agnr.   h.  Its  morphology  as  seen  in 

cultures  on  IxjfHer's  blood-«erum. 

Streptoc<xx;i  are  also  seen,  as  a  nile,  and  it  may  be  said  that  the 
gravity  of  a  case  is  directly  proi)ortionate  to  the  number  of  strepto- 
cocci present. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  di])litheria  bacilli  may  still  l)e  found 
in  the  throat  for  weeks  after  all  clini(^l  symptoms  have  disappeared. 
Patients  should  hence  l>c  isolatcnl  until  a  bacteriological  examination 
has  demonstrated  the  absence  of  the  organism. 

Literature.— S.  F'lexner,  "The  Baeteriolojjy  and  Pathology  of  Diphtheria,"  Bull. 
Johns  Hopkins  Hosp..  IttO.'),  p.  :J9.  W.  H.  Wekli,  Am.  Jour.  Med.  S<ri..  18H4.  Heub- 
ner,  Schmidt's  Jahrbiicher  d.  gesanimten  Med..  \S\H,  vol.  ccxxxvi.  p.  270.  Klelxt, 
An-h.  f.  exper.  Path.,  laTo,  vol.  iv.  p.  2()T.  Loffler.  Centralbl.  f.  Bakt.  u.  Parasit., 
IrtKT,  vol.  ii.,  p.  10r>.  and  1890,  vol.  vii.,  p.  528.  C.  Friinkel,  "Die  Unterscheidung  d. 
echtCD  a.  d.  falschen  Diphtheriebacillen,"  Berlin,  klin.  Woch.,  1S97,  p.  1087. 


CHAPTER    III. 

THE  GASTRIC  JUICE  AND  GASTRIC  CONTENTS. 

THE  SECRETION  OF  OASTBIO  JXnCE. 

The  gastric  juice  is  the  result  of  the  glandular  activity  of  the 
stomach,  and  is  the  only  secretion  of  the  digestive  tract  which  pre- 
sents an  acid  reaction. 

As  is  well  known,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  is  cov- 
ered throughout  its  entire  extent  by  a  single  layer  of  cylindrical 
epithelium,  which  dips  down  in  places  to  line  the  orifices  and  larger 
ducts  of  the  numerous  tubular  glands  with  which  it  is  beset.  Of 
these,  two  kinds  are  described,  viz.,  the  fundus  and  pyloric  glands, 
so  named  from  the  location  in  which  they  are  princii)ally  found. 
In  the  secretorj'  jwrtion  of  a  fundus  gland  tw^o  sets  of  cells  can  be 
distinguished.  The  one  kind  is  small,  granular,  and  polyhedral  or 
colmnnar,  bordering  upon  the  narrow  lumen  of  the  tube ;  these  are 
termed  the  chief  or  principal  cells  (Heidenhain),  but  are  also  known 
as  the  central  or  adelomorphous  cells.  They  stain  with  anilin  dyes 
to  only  a  slight  extent.  The  others,  known  as  parietal,  adelomor- 
phous, or  oxyntic  cells,  are  variously  situated  between  the  adelomor- 
phous cells  and  the  membrana  propria ;  they  are  most  numerous 
in  the  necks  of  the  glands.  They  are  larger  than  the  chief  cells,  oval 
or  angular  and  finely  granular  in  structure ;  they  possess  a  strong 
affinity  for  the  anilin  dyes.  The  pyloric  glands,  which  are  found 
only  in  the  region  of  the  pylorus,  on  the  other  hand,  are  character- 
ized by  the  greater  length  of  their  ducts,  which  are  also  lined  by 
the  cylindrical  epithelium  of  the  mucous  membrane  proper.  The 
secretory  portion  of  these  glands  is  re])resent(Hl  by  a  single  layer  of 
short  and  finely  granular,  columnar  cells,  which  closely  resemble  the 
chief  cells  of  the  fundus  glands.  In  addition  to  these,  a  few  isolated 
cells,  the  cells  of  Nussbaum,  are  found,  which  in  structure  and  in 
their  behavior  to  anilin  dyes  resemble  the  parietal  cells. 

Upon  chemical  examination  the  gastric  juice  is  found  to  consist 
essentially  of  water,  free  hydrochloric  acid,  pe]>sin,  rennet  (a  milk- 
curdling  ferment),  nuicus,  and  certain  mineral  salts. 

Of  these  constituents,  the  hydrochloric  acid  is  secreted  bv  the 
parietiil  cells,  pepsin  and  the  milk-curdling  ferment  by  the  chief 
cells  of  the  fundus  and  the  ]\vloric  glands,  while  the  mucus  is  the 
product  of  the  cylindrical  goblet-cells  lining  the  stomach  and  the 
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wider  portions  of  its  glandular  ducts.  It  should  lye  borne  in  mind, 
however,  that  the  ferments  mentioned  do  not  exist  in  the  cells  as 
such,  but  as  zymogens,  which  are  transformed  into  the  ferments 
through  the  activity  of  the  free  hydrochloric  acid.  According  to 
modern  investigjitions,  moreover,  the  zymogens  only  are  secreted  by 
the  cells. 

Until  recently  it  was  supposed  that  the  gastric  juice  is  secreted  only 
upon  appropriate  stimulation  of  the  nervous  mechanism  of  the  stom- 
ach, either  directly  or  indirectly,  and  that  the  stomach  in  its  quiescent 
state — /.  e.,  when  not  digesting — is  empty.  The  researches  of 
Schreiber  and  Martins,  however,  have  rendered  the  correctness  of 
this  view  doubtful,  as  they  were  able  to  obtain  quantities  of  gas- 
tric juice,  varying  from  1  to  60  c.c,  from  the  non-digesting  stom- 
ach of  every  normal  person  examined.  I  have  likewise  never  failed 
to  obtain  a  few  cubic  centimeters  under  the  same  conditions. 


TEST-MEALS. 

Although  the  secretion  of  gastric  juice  takes  place  continuously, 
the  amount  tliat  can  usually  be  obtained  from  the  non-digesting 
organ  is  not  sufficient  for  analytical  purposes.  It  is,  therefore,  nec- 
essary to  stinmlate  the  glandular  apparatus  of  the  stomach  to  in- 
creased activity.  This  may  be  accomplished  with  thermic,  chemiail, 
electrical,  and  digestive  stimuli,  of  which  the  last  named  are  the 
most  convenient  and  the  most  effective,  furnishing  an  id(»a  not  only 
of  the  secretory,  but  also  of  the  motor  and  resorptive  activity  of  the 
organ.  The  analytical  results  will,  however,  depend  to  a  large  ex- 
tent ujK)n  the  character  of  the  focnl  ingested,  starches  and  fats  exert- 
ing but  a  slight  stimulating  effect,  while  proteids  anise  a  copious 
secretion  of  gastric  juice.  The  ingestion  of  fluids  at  the  sjime  time 
will  likewise  influence  the  results  obtained,  owing  to  dilution  of 
the  gastric  juice.  The  time  of  the  height  of  digestion,  moreover, 
varies  with  tlie  kind  and  quantity  of  food  taken.  In  order  to  obtain 
uniform  results  it  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  withdraw  the  gastric 
contents  at  a  certain  j>erifKl  after  the  ingestion  of  a  meal  of  known 
composition  and  bulk. 

Numerous  test-meals  have  l)een  proposed.  The  following  are  the 
most  importiint : 

The  Test-breakfast  of  Ewald  and  Boas. 

This  consi.-ts  of  from  IV)  to  70  grammes  of  wheat-bread  and  of 
300  to  400  c.c.  of  water  or  weak  tea,  without  sugar.  It  is  best  to 
give  this  meal  to  the  patient  early  in  the  morning,  when  the  stomach 
is  enipty — /.  f.,  as  a  breakfast.  The  gastric  contents  are  obtained 
one  hour  later. 
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The  Test-dixmer  of  Riegel. 

This  consists  of  a  plate  of  soup  (400  c.c),  a  l)eefsteak  (200 
grammes),  a  slice  or  two  of  wheat-bread  (50  grammej?),  and  a  glass- 
fill  of  water  (200  c.c).  The  contents  of  the  stomach  are  obtained 
after  four  hours.  The  disadvantage  of  this  method  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  lumen  of  the  stomach-tube  is  frequently  occluded  by  large 
pieces  of  undigested  meat,  a  source  of  annoyance  which  may  be 
guarded  against,  however,  by  using  finely  chopped  meat. 

The  Double  Test-meal  of  Salzer. 

For  breakfast  the  patient  receives  30  grammes  of  lean,  cold  roast, 
hashed  or  cut  into  strips  sufficiently  small  not  to  obstruct  the 
stomach-tube ;  250  c.c.  of  milk  ;  60  grammes  of  rice  ;  and  one  soft- 
boiled  egg.  Exactly  four  hours  later  the  second  meal  is  taken,  con- 
sisting of  35  to  70  grammes  of  stale  wheat-bread  and  300  to  400 
C.C.  of  water.  The  gastric  contents  are  w^ithdrawn  one  hour  later. 
In  this  manner  the  gastric  juice  is  not  only  obtained  at  the  height  of 
digestion,  but  an  idea  may  at  the  same  time  be  formed  of  the  motor 
power  of  the  stomach.  Under  normal  conditions  the  organ  should 
contain  no  remnants  of  the  first  meal  at  the  time  of  examination. 

The  Test-break£ftst  of  Boas. 

This  consists  of  a  plateful  of  oatmeal-soup,  prepared  by  boiling 
down  to  500  c.c.  one  liter  of  water  to  which  one  tablesjwonful  of 
rolled  oats  has  been  added.  A  little  salt  may  be  used  if  desired, 
but  nothing  more.  The  contents  of  the  stomach  are  obtained  one 
hour  later.  This  test-meal  was  devised  by  Boas  in  order  to  guard 
against  the  introduction  from  without  of  lactic  acid,  which  is  present 
in  all  kinds  of  bread.  The  meal  is  employed  in  cases  of  suspected 
cancer  of  the  stomach  in  which  a  quantitative  estimation  of  lactic 
acid  is  to  be  made,  the  stomach  being  washed  out  completely  the 
night  before. 

Still  other  test-meals  have  been  suggested,  but  they  possess  no 
material  advantage  over  those  described. 

THE  STOBIACH-TUBE. 

The  stomach-tulxis  in  general  use  are  essentially  large  N^laton 
catheters.  They  should  measure  at  least  from  72  to  75  cm.  in 
length,  and  be  provided  with  three  fenestra,  of  which  one  is  placed 
at  the  end  of  the  tulx*  and  two  laterally,  as  nc»ar  the  end  as  ])ossil)le. 
For  the  purpose  of  \vashing  out  the  stomach  the  tube  is  (H)nnei*ted 
with  a  glass  funnel  by  means  of  ordinary  rubber  tubing,  wiiich  can 
be  detached  from  the  stomach-tube  proper.  There  is  no  advantage 
In  rubber  funnels  or  in  having  a  continuous  tube. 
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It  13  important  that  the  tubes  should  be  thoroughly  cleansed  in 
hot  water  as  soon  after  use  us  possible.  The  advice  of  Boas,  more- 
over, to  have  special,  marked  tubes  for  tubercular,  syphilitic,  and 
carcinomatous  patients,  shuuM  be  borne  in  mind.  Patients  in  nhom 
lavage  is  to  be  practised  for  any  length  of  time  should  provide  their 
own  instnunents. 

Contraindications  to  the  Use  of  the  Tnbe. 
Of  direct  contraiudications  to  the  use  of  the  tulx;,  there  should 
be  mentioned  the  existence  of  the  various  forms  of  valvular  disease  ■ 
when  in  a  state  of  imperfect  compensation,  angina  pectoris,  arterio-  ■ 
sclerosis  of  high  degree,  aneuri.-im  of  the  lar^  arterie:',  recent  hem- 
orrhages from  whatever  cause,   marked   emphysema  with   intense 
bronchitis,  acute  febrile  diseases,  etc. 

Introduction  of  the  Tube. 

The  technique  of  the  introduction  of  the 
tnbe  should  be  as  simple  as  [Missilile ;  the 
exhibition  of  complicated  bottle  aminpe- 
ments  for  the  pnr|v>se  of  obtaining  the 
gastric  juice  only  adds  to  the  excitement  of 
a  ner\'<)us  patient,  and  should  Ive  avoided. 
The  patient's  clothing  and  tioor  of  the  room 
should  be  protectetl  fnim  Wing  soiled  by 
matcrbl  that  miiy  l>e  vomitofl  along  the 
sides  of  the  tube,  the  dribbling  of  sjiliva, 
etc.  For  this  pur(w^sc,  Tiirck's  niblHr  bib 
with  pouch  may  lie  advantageously  employed, 
"  It  is  so  arranged  as  to  furni  a  jMrnch  in 
front,  to  catdi  the  saliva  nr  stoninch  contents 
tliat  may  be  thrown  off  from  the  month  or 
stomach.  A  dotachuhle  tube  [tasse^  from 
the  bottom  of  the  |Miuch  and  is  conducted 
into  a  basin  or  any  suit;djk'  vessel.'" 

Cocainization  of  the  pharynx  is  not  nec- 
essarj-,  but  may  1m;  resorti-d  t<)  in  hypcra-s- 
thetic  individuals,  a  10  [wr  cent,  solution 
being  employed.  

The  tul>c,  held  like  a  [wn.  is  passed  to  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
pharynx,  the  iwtient  iK-iiding  his  bond  Junnini,  ami  »ot  biirkirtirtl, 
as  is  usually  advisnl.  The  i>:iticut  is  then  told  to  swallow,  but  this 
is  not  necc-'sary.  The  tube  is  pushed  on  until  resistance  is  felt 
when  it  meets  with  the  floor  of  the  stomach.  The  procedure  d<H'3 
not  occupy  ten  seconds.     At  the  least  sign  of  cyanosis  or  of  markinl 

I  .Manufacliircd  hy  G.  Tiemaiiu  &  Co.,  Sew  York. 
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pallor  the  tube  should  bo  witluirawn  at  on^e,  and  the  patient  ob- 
serveil  for  a  day  or  two  before  a  socoud  attempt  is  made. 

If  the  gastric  juice  does  not  flow  at  once,  the  [Hiticnt  is  instructed 
to  bear  down  with  his  abdominal  muscles,  and,  if  this  is  insutticient, 
to  cough  a  little.  Ilc'i>eate<l  attempts  of  this  kind  will  usually  bring 
about  the  desired  result,  unless  the  tube  has  not  been  introduced  far 
enough  or  too  fur ;  in  the  latter  case  it  will  double  upon  itself,  so 
that  its  end  rises  above  the  level  of  the  liquid.  Pressing  upon 
the  abdomen  with  the  hands  is  of  no  elfect  (Method  of  Expression). 

Aspiratioti  must  at  times  be  employed.  For  this  purpose.  Boas' 
bulbed  tube  (Fig.  33)  is  convenient.  The  manner  in  which  it  is 
used  is  the  following :  the  proximal  end  of  the  tube,  after  having 
been  introduced  into  the  stomach,  is  compressed  and  the  bulb 
squeezed,  when  the  distal  end  is  clamped  and  the  buib  allowed  to 
ex[iaud.     When  this  is  repeated  several  times  a  [uirtial  vatmum  is 


ArraneemeDt  of  bottle  ta 


produced  in  the  tulw,  whit-h  usually  causes  a  How  of  giistric  juice. 
In  tlie  abs<ncc  of  such  an  instrument  the stomach-tul>e  may  be  con- 
nected with  a  bottle,  in  which  a  jiartial  vacuum  has  been  established 
by  aspiration  (Kig.  34).  Unless  the  patient  is  accustomed  to  the 
introthieti(»n  of  the  tube,  however,  these  more  complicated  proced- 
ures should  be  avoide<l  as  nmcli  as  possible  (Method  of  Aspiration). 
I  have  found  tliiit  in  cases  in  which  frastric  juice  cannot  be  ob- 
tained by  expri'ssion  the  flow  may  otlen  Im.-  started  by  suction  with 
the  mouth,  and  I  regard  this  niethixl  as  preferable  to  the  one  just 
describitl.  With  due  pn<siiiii6ns,  viz.,  holding  the  tube  between  the 
fingers  near  the  mouth  of  the  ptitient,  so  as  to  be  informeil  at  once, 
by  the  sense  of  touch,  when  the  stomach  contents  have  rctiiied  this 
point,  unpleasant  results  will  \k  obviated.  If  only  a  very  small 
amount  of  gastric  juice  is  present  in  the  stomacli — /.  c,  when  a  dcfi- 
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nite  flow  cannot  be  established — it  is  best  to  suck  lightly  with  the 
mouthy  to  compress  the  tube  firmly,  to  remove  it  as  rapidly  as  jhjs- 
sible^and  empty  it  into  a  little  dish.  A  few  drops,  sufficient  to  test 
for  free  hydrochloric  acid,  can  thus  alwavs  be  obtained,  even  from 
the  non-digesting  organ. 

Einhorn^a  btickel^meihod  is  of  little  value,  as  the  amount  of  gastric 
juice  which  can  thus  be  obtained  is  insufficient  for  analytic*al  pur- 
poses. It  may  be  employed,  however,  in  [mtients  who  are  particu- 
larly nervous,  and  who  object  to  the  use  of  the  tube,  and  possibly 
also  when  its  use  is  contraindicated.  The  test  for  hydrochloric 
acid  can  be  made,  but  the  information  thereby  obtained  is  in  itself  of 
comparatively  little  value. 

In  order  to  wa^h  out  the  afonuichy  the  funnel-tube  is  attachwl,  the 
funnel  filled  with  lukewarm  water  or  any  desired  medicated  solution, 
elevated  above  the  head  of  the  patient,  and  the  water  allo>yed  to 
flow.  From  500  to  1000  c.c.  may  be  introduced  at  one  time.  By 
suddenly  depressing  and  inverting  the  fuimel  over  a  suitable  vessel 
before  all  \vater  has  left  the  funnel  a  siphon  arrangement  is  est4il>- 
lished  and  the  stomach  emptied.  It  is  well  to  measure  the  return- 
ing water  as  well  as  the  amount  intr()du(5ed.  Should  the  flow 
dimiuish  or  cease  before  all  the  water  has  been  removal,  the  end 
of  the  tube  probably  stands  above  the  level  of  the  liquid,  and  the 
flow  can  be  started  again  by  pushing  the  tube  on  further  or  by 
withdrawing  it  a  little,  as  the  case  may  ha. 

Washing  out  the  stomach  Sf>on  after  the  ingestion  of  a  full  meal  is 
always  very  tedious  and  annoying,  if  not  an  im])ossible  proctnlure, 
as  the  fenestra  readilv  become  obstructed.  Should  this  (x»cur,  the 
funnel,  filled  with  water,  is  elevated  as  high  as  |K>ssible,  with  a  view 
to  overcome  the  obstruction  by  hydrostatic  pressure ;  or,  if  this 
proves  insufficient,  the  tininel-tuh(»  is  detached  and  the  obstruction 
disloilgwl  by  means  of  air,  for  which  purjH>se  a  Politzer  bag  or  the 
bulb  of  a  Boas  tube  is  very  convenient. 

GENERAL  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  GASTRIC  JUICE. 

Pure  gastric  juice  is  an  .almost  clear,  faintly  yellowish  fluid,  of  a 
sour  taste  and  a  iK'Culiar,  characteristic  (nlor.  Its  s[XH*iHc  gravity 
varies  iK'tween  1.002  and  1.003,  corres])onding  to  the  ]>resence  of 
but  O.o  per  cent,  of  solids.  Its  reaction,  owing  to  the  presence  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  is  acid. 

Amount. 

Very  little  is  known  of  the  total  cjuantity  of  gastric  juice  that  is 
secTctcil  in  the  twentv-four  hours.  The  Hirure  mven  bv  R(»aumont,^ 
viz.,  180  grammes  pro  die,  base<l  upon  observations  made  U{x>n  the 
orten-cpioted  Canadian  hunter,  Alexis  St.  Martin,  is  ui^doubtedly  too 

1  Beaumont,  Ex|>criiiii.'iit.s  and  Observations  on  the  Gastric  Juice,  Boston,  1834. 
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low.  The  amount  given  by  Bidder  and  Schmidt/  viz.,  that  corre- 
sponding to  about  one-tenth  of  the  body-weight,  is  probably  more 
!  ^-  nairly  correct. "^     It  may  be  stated  a  prion,  however,  that  the  quantity 

K  secreted  varies  within  wide  limits,  being  influencal  by  numerous 

factors,  and  notably  by  the  degree  of  the  appetite  and  the  amount  and 
character  of  the  fiKxl  taken,  especially  that  of  the  proteids.  The 
age  and  sex  of  the  individual,  the  time  of  day  (notably  in  its  relation 
to  the  ingestion  of  food),  the  emotions,  etc.,  all  influence  the  glandular 
activity  of  the  stomach. 

From  the  non-digesting  organ,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  from  1  to 
60  c.c.  of  gastric  juice  may  be  obtained  at  one  time.  The  amount 
which  can  be  procured  during  the  process  of  digestion,  on  the  other 
hand,  varies  with  the  amount  of  liquid  ingested,  the  time  of  expres- 
sion, the  size  and  motor  power  of  the  stomach,  and  the  degree  of 
transudation  ;  the  process  of  resorption  probably  does  not  play  any 
^  l>art,  as  it  has  l)een  ascertained  that  very  little  water,  if  any,  is 
absorlxKl  in  the  stfwnach. 

According  to  Boas,  from  20  to  50  c.c.  of  filtrate  can  normally  be  ob- 
tained exactly  one  hour  alter  the  ingestion  of  Ewald's  test-breakfast.* 

Abnormally  large  quantities  of  gastric  juice  art*  practically  found 
only  in  cases  of  so-called  hypersecretion jt\\Q  "  Magensaftfluss "  of 
the  Germans,  which  may  occur  periodically  or  continuously.  For- 
merly the  presence  of  appreciable  quantities  of  gastric  juice  in  the 
non-digesting  organ  was  regarded  as  conclusive  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  this  condition,  hut  in  the  light  of  8c*hreil)er's  researches 
this  j)osition  can  no  longer  be  maintained.  The  diagnosis  should, 
hence,  only  lx»  made  when  in  conjunction  with  the  clinical  symptoms 
of  hy|>ersecretion  from  100  to  1000  c.c.  of  \)\\re  f/astHc  juice  can  l)e 
obtaine<l  from  the  non-digesting  organ.  To  this  end,  the  stomach 
should  he  emptied  completely  by  the  tube,  lx?fore  retiring,  and  an 
examination  made  on  the  following  morning,  no  food  or  liquids 
being  allowed  in  the  meantime. 

In  various  jTathologieal  conditions  abnormally  larg(»  quantities  of 
liquid  may  be  obtained,  which  cannot  be  regarded  as  gastric  juict^,  how- 
ever.    Attention  will  be  drawn  to  these  conditions  at  another  place. 

CHEMICAL  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  GASTRIC  JUICE. 

Chemical  Composition  of  the  Gastric  Juice. 

As  has  bwn  briefly  shown  above,  gastric  juice  consists  of  water,  free 
hydrochloric  acid,  certain  ferments  and  their  zynujgens,  and  mineral 
salts.  Analyses  giving  the  exact  chemical  composition  of  pure,  un- 
contarainated  gastric  juice  in  man  are  wanting,  owing  to  the  difficulty 

*  Bidder  u.  Schmidt.  Vfnlaminjjssfiftt'  u.  d.  StoflTwcchst'l,  1S52. 

*  Qrunewald's  figure— i. «»..  l.'vsi)  ^ramnies— I  likewise  repanl  as  too  low.     AecordiDg 
to  my  expcrienooi.  the  daily  secretion  ap^wars  to  vary  l>otween  2<KX)  and  .'iOOO  c.c. 

*  Bicgel,  Die  Erkrankungen  des  Mageus,  Part  I.  p.  8^. 
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of  exclnding  the  saliva.  In  patiente  the  subjects  of  gaslric  fistula 
analytical  studies  have,  however,  been  iiiude,  and  from  the  table 
below,  taken  from  Schmidt,  an  idea  may  Ih;  formed  of  the  various 
amounts  of  solid  conritituents  contained  in  1000  parts  of  gastric 
juice,  uncontaminated  by  food  or  the  products  of  digestion,  but  not 
free  from  saliva : 

Water      M4.40 

Solids      6.60 

Omnic  materiul 3.19 

Sodium  chloride l.« 

CBltintuthloride 0.06 

t'otamiuni  chloride       0.55 

Ammonium  ehloriile 

Hydrothioric  acid 020 

Calcdjm  phoephale         '\ 

Magnesium  phospl  Late    V        0.12 

Irou  phnaphale  ) 

The  Acidity  of  the  Gastric  Juice  is  Referable  to  the 

Presence  of  Free  Hydrochloric  Acid. 

It  baa  been  conclusively  dcmoii.>itntte<l  by  Schmidt  that  the  acidity 

of  the  ga-stric  juice  is  diic  to  the  presence  of  free  hydrochloric  acid. 

P.M.  Ffo.  3B. 
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After  aceunitely  ilefermining  the  nniount  of  elilnrine  and  all  ba.=ic 
Bubstanecs  present,  it  was  found  that  after  the  latter  had  iK-en  satii- 
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rated  a  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  ntill  remained,  which  in  the 
dog  varied  bt'tween  0.25  and  0.42  per  cent.,  with  an  average  of  0.33 
per  cent.  The  amuunt  of  free  acid  was  also  determined  by  titration 
anil  the  same  results  reached  as  by  gravimetric  analysis. 

While  the  acidity  of  pure  gastric  juice — i.e.,  gastric  juice  not 
contaminated  with  saliva  or  food  in  various  stages  of  digestion — 
ia  thus  solely  due  to  the  presence  of  free  hydrochloric  acid,  other 
factors  enter  into  consideration  in  the  examination  of  the  gastric 
contents  during  the  process  of  digestion.  Acid  salts  and  varying 
amounts  of  lactic  acid  derived  from  the  carbohydrates  ingested  are 


Fio. 
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Blugi-uf  free  hyilrui 


then  also  found.  At  the  beginning  of  dig<'stion  the  acidity,  accord- 
ing to  Ewahl,  is  due  t<)  a  ix-itain  extent  to  the  presence  of  lactic 
acid,'  Hydnwhlnric  acid,  it  ii*  true,  is  prcf'cnt  at  the  «ime  time, 
but  is  held  in  eonibinatioii  bv  albuminous  material.  I..ater  on, 
when  the  aibuniinous  aflinittes  have  I>ec<inu>  satur.itcd,  it  np[icnrs  as 
sucli,  with  iho  result  that  the  furmatinn  nf  lactic  acid  j>ropressively 
diminishes,  owing  to  the  inliil>itor\-  action  on  the  jxirt  of  the  hydro- 
chhiric  acid  uivui  the  lactic-acid-priMliicing  organisms.^ 
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The  varying  d^ces  of  acidity  at  different  periods  of  digestion^ 
after  such  test-meals  as  those  of  Ewald  and  Kiegel,  and  the  amount  of 
the  two  acids  present^  nmv  be  seen  from  the  accomfxinying  diagrams 
(Figs.  35  and  36). 

Under  pathological  conditions  the  amount  of  free  hydrochloric 
acid,  as  will  be  shown,  may  undergo  great  variations,  diminishing  on 
the  one  hand  to  zero,  and  increasing  on  the  other  to  0.5  per  cent.,  or 
even  more.  At  the  same  time  the  amount  of  lactic  acid,  which 
normally  is  present  in  very  small  amounts,  and  is  absent  altogether 
at  the  height  of  digestion,  may  greatly  increase.  Fatty  acids,  more- 
over, which  are  normally  not  present  in  the  gastric  juice,  may  then 
also  be  observed.  It  is  thus  seen  that  the  total  acidity  of  the  gas- 
tric juice,  especially  in  discsise,  cannot  be  regarded  as  indicating  the 
amount  of  one  single  acid,  unless  the  absence  of  other  acids  and 
acid  salts  is  insured. 


Method  of  determining  the  Total  Acidity  of  the  (}astric 

Contents. 

To  this  end,  a  known  quantity  of  gastric  juice  is  titrated  with  a 
one-tenth  normal  solution  of  sodium  hydrate,  using  phenol phthaleiu 
as  an  indicator,  when  the  numl)er  of  cubic  centimeters  of  the  one- 
tenth  normal  solution  employed,  multiplied  by  the  equivalent  of  1  c.c. 
of  this  solution  in  terms  of  hydrochloric  acid,  will  indicate  the 
amount  of  acid  present,  from  which  the  percentage-acidity  is  readily 
calcuhited. 

A  normal  solution  of  sfxlium  hydrate  is  one  containing  the  efjuiva- 
lent  of  its  molecular  weight  in  grammes — L  c.j  40  grammes — in 
1000  c.c.  of  distilled  water;  a  dwinonnal  solution  will,  therefore, 
contjiin  4  grammes  in  the  same  volume  of  water.  This  quantity  is 
dissolvcnl  in  less  than  1000  c.c.  and  the  solution  brought  to  the 
proj)er  strength  by  titrating  it  with  a  solution  of  oxalic  acid  of 
known  strength. 

From  the  ecpiation 

2Xa()H  -f  C'jHA  =  CjNaA  -h  2H,0, 

it  is  seen  that  two  molecules  of  NaOH  (molecular  weight  40)  com- 
bine with  one  moU»cule  of  C^^sOi  -f  21lfi  (raoh^cular  weight  126), 
or  4  jxirts  by  weight  of  the  former  with  6.3  of  the  latter.  One-tenth 
gramme  of  oxalic  acid  would  hence  require  15.873  c.c.  of  the  onc*- 
tenth  normal  solution  of  NaOH  for  its  neutral iziition,  as  is  api>arent 
from  the  ecpiation 

100 
6.3  :  1000  : :  0.1 : z ;  6.3j  =  100,  and  z  =y,^=  15.673. 
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One-tenth  gramme  of  pure  cn'stallizecl  oxalic  acid  is  dissolved  in 
distilled  water,  and  the  solution  titrated  with  the  one-tenth  normal 
solution  of  sodium  hydrate,  which  is  to  be  corrected,  using  two  or 
three  drops  of  a  1  per  cent,  alcoholic  solution  of  phenolphthalein  as 
an  indicator,  until  the  rose  color  of  the  solution  lias  entirely  disap- 
peared;  15.9  c.c.  should  bring  about  this  result.  As  the  NaOH 
solution,  however,  has  been  purposely  made  too  strong,  less  will  be 
required.  The  amount  of  water  that  must  then  be  added  in  order  to 
bring  the  solution  to  its  proper  strength  is  determined  by  the  formula 

Nd 
C  =  — ,  in  which  C  represents  the  number  of  cubic  centimeters  of 
n 

water  which  must  be  added  to  the  remaining  solution,  K  the  total 
number  of  cubic  centimeters  remaining  after  one  titration,  it  the 
number  of  cubic  centimeters  consumed  in  one  titration,  and  d  the 
difference  between  the  number  of  cubic  centimeters  theoretically 
required  and  that  actually  used  in  one  titration.  The  solution  hav- 
ing thus  been  properly  diluted,  the  correctness  of  its  strength  is 
again  tested  and  a  further  correction  made,  if  necessarj^,  until  abso- 
lute accuracy  has  been  attained. 

1000  c.c.  of  the  one-tenth  normal  solution  containing  4  grammes 
of  NaOH  are  equivalent  to  3.65  grammes  of  HCl,  as  is  seen  from 
the  equation 

NaOH  +  HCl  =  NaCl  +  H,0 
40         36.5 

J 000  c.c.  of  the  1^  normal  solution  represent  3.65  gimmes  of  HCl 

100    "     "         "        **  "  "         0.365  gramme    "      " 

10    "    "         "        "  "  "        0.0365  "  "      " 

1    •'    *'         «        "  "      represents  0.00365        "  "      " 

Application  to  the  Gastric  Juice, — Five  or  10  c.c.  of  the  filtered  gas- 
tric juice  are  titrated  with  the  one-tenth  normal  solution  of  sodium 
hydrate,  using  two  or  three  drops  of  a  1  per  cent,  alcoholic  solution 
of  phenolphthalein,  as  an  indicator,  until  the  rose  color  which  appears 
after  the  addition  of  every  drop  of  the  sodium  hydrate  solution  no 
longer  disappears  on  stirring  or  becomes  deeper  after  the  addition  of 
a  further  drop.  The  number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  the  one-tenth 
normal  solution  employed  multiplied  by  0.00365  will  then  indicate 
the  acidity  of  the  5  or  10  c.c.  of  gastric  juice  in  terms  of  HCl,  from 
which  the  percentage-acidity  is  ciileulated. 

Example. — Ten  c.c.  of  gastric  juice  required  the  addition  of  6.5 
c.c.  of  the  one-tenth  normal  solution  ;  6.5  X  0.00365  (/.  e,,  0.0237) 
would  hence  indicate  the  acidity  of  the  10  c.c.  of  gastric  juice  in 
terms  of  HCl,  and  0.0237  X  10  =  0.237,  the  percentage-acidity. 

As  these  figures  express  the  amount  of  HCl  in  pure  gastric  juice 
obtained  only  from  normal  individuals,  it  has  l)een  found  more  con- 
venient for  clinical  purposes  merely  to  indicate  the  degree  of  acidity 
by  the  number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  the  one-tenth  normal  solution 
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employed.  In  the  aljove  example,  in  which  0.')  c.c.  were  used,  the 
percentage  acidity  would  thus  be  indiaiteil  by  the  figure  Go — i.  r., 
the  number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  the  one-tenth  solution  necessary 
to  neutralize  100  c.c.  of  gastric  juic*e. 

Under  normal  conditions  figures  varying  from  40  to  60 are  usually  /.Q-  6  O 
obtained  one  hour  ailer  the  ingestion  of  EwaUFs  test-breakfast, 
while  in  pathological  conditions  greater  variations  are  obsiTveiL 
In  acute  and  chronic  inflammatory'  conditions  of  the  stomach, 
as  well  as  in  some  of  the  neuroses,  the  acidity  of  the  gastric  contents 
18  below  normal.  Higher  figures  arc  met  with  in  cases  of  ulcer,  in 
some  cases  of  djlatation,  and  are  es|x}cially  frecjuent  in  some  of  the 
neuroses,  in  which  a  degree  of  acidity  corresjK>nding  to  90  or  even 
more  is  not  infre<iuently  observed.  Increased  acidity,  usually  asso- 
ciated with  hyj)ersecrction  of  gastric  juice,  is  met  with  in  the  so- 
called  hypersecretio  aeida  et  continua  of  Reichmann.^ 

It  has  l>een  pointed  out  tliat  the  reaction  of  normal  gastric  juice 
is  always  acid,  owing  to  the  prasence  of  free  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
the  same  may  be  said  to  hold  good  for  the  giistric  contents  in  giHiend, 
obtained  from  a  normal  individual.  Pathologically  an  acid  rea(^tion 
is  also  the  rule,  as  in  those  eases  in  which  hvdnxJiloric  acid  is  absent 
fatty  acids  and  lactic  acid  usually  make  their  ap[)eamnce.  It  is, 
therefore,  not  surprising  that  an  alkaline,  neutral,  or  amphoteric 
reaction  is  but  rarely,  or  at  least  not  commonly,  observed  in  the 
g;istric  contents  artificially  obtained,  and  practically  swn  only  in 
the  so-called  raiicous  form  of  clironic  gjistritis,  or  in  those  rare  castas 
of  anadeny,  in  which  a  complete  destruction  of  the  gastric  glands 
has  token  place.  In  vomited  matc^rial,  on  the  other  hand,  such 
observations  are  common,  owing  to  the  presence  of  hirge  amounts 
of  SiUiva.  The  vomited  material  in  cases  of  so-(^iIlt»il  vomit ns 
madUinuJiy  which  is  usually  referable  to  a  chronic  cjitarrhal  condition 
of  the  pharynx,  generally  presents  an  alkaline  reaction,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  fluid  brought  up  is  largely  unchangal  saliva. 

Source  of  the  Hydrochloric  Acid. 

That  the  hydrochloric  acid  is  not  directly  derivtxl  fn)m  the  chlo- 
rides ingested  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  is  scHTcteil  by  star\Mng 
animals.  The  same  iK)int  is  also  proved  by  the  observations  of 
SchreilHT,  which  go  to  show  that  the  secreticm  of  the  acid  is  con- 
tinuous, not  to  mention  the  well-known  fact  that  even  after  the 
ingestion  of  material  frw  from  chlorine  an  acid  gastric  jui(»e  is 
secTcted.  It  is  a])i)arent,  then,  that  the  chlorides  of  the  blocnl  must 
furnish  the  necessar}'  chlorine,  and  as  the  pyloric  glands,  which  con- 

*  Rokhmann.  Berlin,  kliii.  Woch.,  1882,  vol.  xix.  p.  606;  1884,  vol.  xxi.  p.  768; 
1887,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  12. 
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tain  no  parietal  cells,  furnish  an  alkaline,  and  the  fundus  glands, 
which  do  contain  parietal  cells,  an  acid  secretion,  it  is  thought  that 
these  parietal  colls  are  in  some  manner  concerned  in  the  production 
of  the  hydrochloric  acid.  The  exact  manner  in  which  this  takes 
place  has  not  been  definitely  ascertained,  but  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  acid  results  from  a  "  Masseneinw  irkung "  on  the  part 
of  the  carbonic  acid,  which  is  present  in  large  quantities  in  the 
blood  as  such,  upon  the  sodium  chloride,  and  that  owing  to  a  specific 
action  on  the  part  of  the  parietal  cells  the  hydrochloric  acid  is 
secreted  into  the  ducts  of  the  glands  of  the  stomach,  while  the 
sodium  carbonate  which  is  formed  at  the  same  time  returns  to  the 
blood. 

Two  factors  are  thus  necessary  in  order  that  a  normal  amount  of 
hydrochloric  acid  should  be  secreted — u  e.,  a  normal  condition  of 
the   blood  and  a  normal    condition  of  the   cells.     Whenever   the 
integrity  of  either  of  these  factors  becomes  impaired,  it  is  clear 
that  an  abnormal  secretion  of  hydrochloric  acid  or  none  at  all  will 
result.     The  nervous  system,  furthermore,  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration as  a  third  factor,  as  normal  innervation  is  the  sine  qua 
non  for  the  normal  activity  of  any  organ.     The  secretion   of  the 
acid  is  impaired  whenever  the  nutrition  of  the  cells  of  the  stomach   i 
suffers,  whether  this  be  the  result  of  inflammatory  lesions,  new  i  -^ 
growths,  or  hyperaemic  conditions  of  the  stomach,  the  effect  of   ' 
renal,  hepatic,  or  pulmonary  diseases,  etc.,  or  in  consequence  of 
central  or  peripheral  nerve  influences. 

In  the  secondary  dyspepsias,  then,  the  result  of  renal,  hepatic, 
cardiac,  or  hsemic  diseases,  etc.,  an  examination  of  the  gastric  juice 
for  free  hydrochloric  acid  is  of  comparatively  little  value  from  a 
diagnostic  standpoint,  although  it  may  suggest  valuable  points  for 
the  dietetic  treatment  of  such  patients. 

Significance  of  Free  Hydrochloric  Acid. 

Formerly  it  was  believed  that  the  princij>al  function  of  the  stomach 
was  a  digestive  one,  and  that  in  the  stomach,  owing  to  the  action  of 
hydrochloric  acid  and  pepsin,  albumins  were  to  a  large  extent 
transformed  into  peptones  and  albumoses.  As  pepsin  is  active  only 
in  the  presence  of  a  free  acid,  it  was  thought,  moreover,  that  the 
power  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  to  render  pepsin  physiologically 
active  constituted  its  entire  field  of  usefulness. 

It  had  been  noted  over  one  hundred  years  ago,  however,  by  the 
Abb^  Spallanzani,  that  pieces  of  meat  immersed  in  gastric  juice 
resist  the  process  of  putrefaction  for  days.  When  it  was  shown, 
later  on,  that  the  free  mineral  acids  are  pow^erful  antiseptics,  and 
that  the  stomach  secretes  an  amount  of  free  hydrochloric  acid 
sufficient  to  prevent  the  development  of  most  of  the  putrefactive 
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orgaoisms,  the  time  liad  come  to  doubt  the  com'Ctuess  of  the  view 
previously  held. 

Numerous  experimentH  liave  bi»en  made  in  onler  to  test  the  anti- 
septic  and  gei^micidcd  jMwer  of  the  gastric  ]\\\i%\  Among  the  more 
important  results  achieved  the  following  may  Ik'  mentioned  :  the 
comma  bacillas  of  cholera  Asiatica  is  destn>ved  bv  normal  acid 
gastric  juice,  while  infection  results  when  this  lias  previously  been 
neutralized.  The  same  holds  gcKxl  for  numerous  other  pathogenic 
organisms  which  are  of  si)ecial  interest  to  the  clinician.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  the  various  species  of  streptoc^xxjus,  Staphylo- 
coccus pyogenes  aureus,  the  bacillus  of  anthmx,  etc.  Unfortunately, 
however,  not  all  species  of  pathogenic  organisms  are  destroyed  by  the 
acid  of  the  gastric  juice,  and  the  Sfwres,  moreover,  of  some  of  those 
that  are  destroyed  are  jxissessed  of  a  (considerable  degree  of  resist- 
ance. This  is  es|K»cially  true  of  the  tul)ercle  bjicillus  and  in  many 
cases  of  th*  spores  of  the  anthrax  Ixicillus. 

Those  bacteria  also  which  cause  lactic  a£id  and  butyric  aj^id  fer- 
mentation resist  the  antifermentative  j)ower  of  the  gst*«tric  juice  to  a 
certain  extent,  as  mav  be  or^ncluded  from  the  fact  that  thev  are 
always  present  in  the  intestines.  At  the  l)eginnin^  of  the  process  of 
gastric  digestion,  when  the  hydrcxjhloric  aci<l  secretin!  is  immediately 
taken  up  by  the  albuminous  bodies  present,  tracers  of  lactic  acid  can 
usually  be  demonstrated  in  the  gastric  contents  if  carbohydrates 
have  been  ingested.  Later  on,  when  frw  hydrcKjhloric  acid  appears, 
lactic  acid  fermentation  ceases.  This  ol>ser\'ation  is  in  accord  with 
the  fact  that  the  action  of  the  lactic  arid  prrKlucers  is  prevented  by 
the  presence  of  0.7  pro  mille  of  frt»e  hydr<K*hloricacid. 

From  what  has  lx*cn  said  it  may  l>e  arj^unl  that  as  the  princijxil 
function  of  the  stomach  c^)nsists  in  the  furnishiiifr  of  an  antiseptic 
and  germicidal  fluid,  under  suit;ible  conditions  life  could  gf)  on  in 
the  absence  of  the  stomach.  Tliat  this  is  possible  has  lx»en  demon- 
strated by  Czerny,  who  succee<l(il  in  removing  ahnost  the  entire 
organ  from  a  dog.  Five  or  six  years  later  the  same  animal  was 
killed  in  Ludwig's  laboratory,  an<l  it  was  found  at  th<»  autopsy  that 
'*  near  the  canlia  a  small  i>ortir»ri  <»f  tlu»  stomach  had  remained, 
surrounding  a  globular  cavity  fille<l  with  food."  This  dog  then  Jiad 
liv(Hl  for  almost  six  y<5irs  pnicticjilly  without  a  stomach,  had  gained 
in  weight,  and  was  to  all  intents  an<l  purposes  as  healthy  an  animal 
as  one  providt-d  with  an  owixvo  organ.  In  the  human  Inking  similar 
observations  have  Ikn'U  niad<?  nn  subjcK'ts  of  ran'inoma  of  the  st^^^mach. 
It  is  thus  ver}'  prolmble  that  tli<*  stomach,  so  far  as  th<'  process  of 
digestion  is  concerned,  is  nr)t   n<*c<'ssar}'  for  the  maintenance  of  life. 

Liter  \TrRE. — Spallanmni.  Exjx'rif'iice**  jnir  la  digestion  de  I'lmmme  et  de  diflV'r- 
enU»s  e««p<''ce»  d'animaux.  (U-ui\t\  17*4.  Bunjfo.  Ix-hrbucli  d.  phvsiol.  CTiem..  IK^if*. 
p.  41.  Menter,  "  IVIkt  Majt#*n<ifi  ii.  Damifaulnisss,"  7a'\X.  f.  klin.  .MM.,  vol.  xxiv.  p. 
411.  .Schmitz,  "  Ziir  KenntniK<  d.  I>arnifaulni!v."  7a'\X.  f.  pbysiol.  Chem..  vol.  xvii. 
p.  401  ;  **  Die  Besdehung  d.  Salzsaure  d.  Maf^enaafti'S  7..  Darmfaulniw/*  Ibid.,  vol.  xiz. 
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\K  401,  (*.  E,  Himon,  "On  iDdicanaria/'  Am.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.,  1895,  vol.  ex.  p.  48. 
('//A'Tuy,  Ih'itraKC  z.  oiienitiveii  Cbirurgie,  Stuttgart,  1878,  p.  141.  Ludwig  u.  Ogata, 
"  Vv.\H^r  t\.  Verdauuiig  iiach  d.  AuMcbaltung  d.  Magens,"  Du  Bois'  Arcbiv,  1883.  p.  89. 
J.  Carvallo  u.  V.  ]'a4;hoti,  *' UnterHUcbungen  uber  d.  Verdauung  bei  einem  Hunde 
ohm;  Magisri,"  Arch,  der  PbyMol.,  1894,  p.  106, 

'  The  Amount  of  Free  Hydrochloric  Acid. 

Pun?  i^uHtric;  juicx»,  according  to  Ewald/  Szabo,-  and  Boas,^  con- 
tainn  from  2  to  »*i  pro  niille  of  free  hydrochloric  acid. 

In  the  dif^(fHting  organ  such  amounts  are  met  with  only  at  the 
height  of  digention,  and  aiter  all  albuminous  and  basic  aiiinities 
liavc^  lMK?n  H2itunit<Kl.  The  time  at  M'hich  free  hydrochloric  acid  can 
Im»  (lemonHtnitcKl  in  the  gastric  contents  after  the  ingestion  of  a  meal 
will,  h(»n(x»,  vary  with  the  character  of  the  food  and  its  amount. 
When  but  little  work  is  to  be  accomplisluKi  free  hydrochloric  acid 
iH  fotind  much  s<M)ner  tlian  otherwise.  After  Ewald's  test-breakfast, 
for  (*xain|)le,  it  apfx^ars  after  thirty -five  mimitt»s ;  the  point  of  maxi- 
mum acridity  is  n^uJied  after  from  fifty  to  sixty  minutes,  and  corre- 
H|H>ndH  to  the  presi'iiee  of  1.7  pro  mille.  Following  Riegel's  meal,  on 
tlu^  other  hand,  the  frw  acid  appears  after  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  minut<*s,  and  reaches  its  highest  point  (corresponding  to  2.7  pro 
mille)  in  from  one  liundrtHl  and  eighty  to  two  hundred  and  ten 
minutes  (Figs.  85  and  3(>). 

(^lini(^illy  it  is  UK^essary  to  distinguish  between  euchlorhydria,  or 
the  Heert»tion  of  a  nonnal  amount  of  free  hydrochloric  acid  (0.1  to 
0.2  jHT  (H»nt.),  hyp(K»hlorhydria,  or  the  secretion  of  a  deficient 
amount  (less  tlian  0.1  jwr  cent.),  hyjwrehlorhydria,  in  which  more 
than  0.2  jht  wnt.  is  found,  and,  finally,  anachlorhydria,  in  which 
no  hvdnH»hIoric  acid  at  all  is  si»crt»ted. 

Euchlorhydria. — Euchlorhydria,  when  asscxnated  with  clinical 
symptoms  ]H)inting  to  gastric  derangement,  is  most  commonly  ob- 
wrvtHl  in  nervous  dys|H^]x*<ia.  A  chronic  gjistritis  can  always  be 
ex<»ludtHl  in  the  pn^seiuH*  of  a  normal  amount  of  the  free  aci(J,  thus 
<H)nstituting  a  most  imimrtant  point  in  the  diflerential  diagnosis 
In^twivn  the  two  <H>nditions.  A  normal  secretion  of  free  hydro- 
ohlorie  acid  is,  furthermon\  observtnl  in  some  cjises  of  atony  or 
hypjitony  of  the  musi»ular  walls  of  the  stomach. 

Hypochlorhydria. — ny|KH»hlorhydria  is  a.^sixMated  with  all  those 
<lis4nis<»s  in  which  the  sivrt^tor}'  elements  have  Ixn^n  more  or  less 
danuiginU  as  in  sulwcuto  and  ohn>nic  gjistritis,  in  some  cases  of  ulcer 
of  tlu*  stonuieh  t>r  the  dutHlenum,  in  incipient  c;ircinoma,  dilatation, 
and  atony. 

Anachlorhydria. — Not  many  yt^rs  agi>  it  was  thought  that  the 
al^seniH^  of  fnv  hydnx^hloric  acid  fn>in  the  g:istric  ci>ntents  was 
j>tttht^nomoinc  of  nm^nonui  of  the  stomach.  This  view  was  soon 
alitindomHt,  however,  as  it  was  shown  that  c:ist^  of  csiiTinoma  occur 

*  \d»s  cU.  •  l"*  Sft»K\  Zoit.  f,  physiol.  (Tiom..  ISTT.  vol.  i.  p.  l.W 

•  l^w,  cit,    8w»  aK>  A.  S^'huK  Zoit.  f.  klin.  Med..  ISi^  voK  xxviii.  and  xxix. 
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in  which  hydrochloric  acid  is  not  only  present,  but  present  in  ex- 
cessive amounts.  This  is  true  especially  of  those  cases  in  which 
the  malignant  growth  has  started  upon  the  base  of  an  old  ulcer. 
It  was,  furthermore,  shown  that  anachlorhydria  exists  in  almost  all 
cases  of  advanced  chronic  gastritis,  and  is  a  very  common  occur- 
rence in  neurasthenic  and  hysterical  individuals,  constituting  the 
so-called  hysterical   anacidity. 

Hyperchlorhydria. — The  existence  of  hyperchlorhydria  is  gen- 
erally indicative  of  a  gastric  neurosis,  and  is  thus  frequently  met 
with  in  its  simplest  form  in  certain  neurasthenic  individuals.  Asso- 
ciated mth  a  continuous  hypersecretion  of  gastric  juice  it  constitutes 
the  neurosis  that  has  been  described  under  the  term  hypersecrdio 
(umla  et  corUinua.  Hyperchlorhydria  is  also  of  frequent  (XKSurrence 
in  cases  of  gastric  ulcer,  and  may  even  occur  in  carcinoma,  notably 
in  those  cases  in  which,  as  stated  above,  the  new  growth  has  started 
from  an  old  ulcer. 

Test  for  Free  Acids. 

Following  a  physical  examination  of  the  gastric  contents,  and,  if 
acid,  a  determination  of  the  total  acidity,  the  next  step  will  be  to 
determine  whether  or  not  the  acid  reaction  is  referable  to  the  pres- 
ence of  a  free  acid,  of  combined  acids,  or  of  acid  salts. 

The  Oongo-red  Test.' — Congo-red  is  a  carmin-colored  powder, 
while  its  solutions  are  of  a  peach-  or  brownish-reil  color,  which 
changes  to  azure  blue  upon  the  addition  of  a  free  acid,  but  remains 
unaffected  in- the  presence  of  an  acid  salt.  Congo-red  may  be  em- 
ployed in  solution  or  in  the  form  of  a  test-j>aper.  The  latter,  how- 
ever, is  less  deliciite  than  the  solution,  and  indicates  only  the  pres- 
ence of  0.01  per  cent,  of  hydrochloric  acid,  while  a  ]K)sitive  reaction 
can  still  be  obtained  with  the  aqueous  solution  in  the  ])resence  of 
0.0009  per  cent.  The  solution  should  Ik?  nKKlerately  dihite.  The 
test-paper  is  prepared  by  soaking  filter-pai>er,  free  from  ash,  in  this 
solution,  drying,  and  cutting  it  into  suitable  strips.  In  order  to  test 
for  the  presence  of  a  free  acid,  it  is  only  necessary  to  immerse  a 
strip  of  the  test-pa])er  in  the  filtered  gastric  juice,  or  to  add  a  drop 
or  two  of  the  solution  to  a  small  amount  of  the  juice,  when  in  the 
presence  of  a  free  acid  a  blue  color  will  develop,  which  varies  from 
a  sky-blue  to  a  deep  azure  according  to  the  amount  present.  A 
negative  result  will  exclude  at  once  the  i)ossibilitv  of  jx?ptic  activity, 
as  pepsin  acts  only  in  solutions  containing  a  free  acid.  If  the 
result  of  the  test  is  positive,  the  nature  of  the  free  acid  must 
still  l>e  ascertaincKl,  and  it  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  test  for  free 
hydrochloric  acid,  or  in  its  absence  for  lactic  acid  and  certain  fatty 
acids. 

^  Rie^ol.  Dciitsch.  med.  Woch.,  1S86,  No.  35 ;  aud  Boas,  Diagnostik  u.  Therapie  d. 
Magenkrao  kheitea. 
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Tests  for  Free  Hydrochloric  Acid. 

The  various  reagents  which  may  be  employed  are  given  below, 
and  are  arranged  according  to  their  degree  of  delicacy,  viz.: 

1.  Diinethyl-ami(lo-azo-l)enzol 0.02  pro  mille 

2.  Phlorogiiicin-vanillin 0.05         ** 

3.  Rosorciii       0.05        *' 

4.  Tn)pttolin  00 0.30        " 

6.  Mofir's  reagent 1.00        " 

The  Dimethyl-amido-azo-benzol  Test.^ — This  test  is  known  also 

as  Topfer's  test,  and  is  destinwl  to  replace  the  older  phloroglucin- 
vanillin  and  resorcin  tests  in  the  clinical  laboratory'.  The  delicacy 
of  the  rc»agent  is  such  that  the  natural  yellow  color  of  the  indicator 
is  changeil  to  a  reddish  tinge  ii]>on  the  addition  of  but  one  drop  of 
a  one-tenth  normal  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  5  c.c.  of  dis- 
tilled  water.  Its  sujierior  deli(^acy,  as  compared  with  the  phloro- 
glucin- vanillin  and  resorcin  tests,  is  apparent  from  the  fact  that  5 
c.c.  of  a  0.r>  |XT  c»ent.  solution  of  egg-albumin,  to  which  six  drops 
of  a  one-tenth  nonnal  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  liave  been  added, 
still  give  a  ]K)sitive  reaction  with  dimethyl-amido-azo-benzol,  while 
the  phloroglucin-vanillin  and  resorcin  reactions  are  negative. 
Organic  acids  yield  a  red  color  only  when  prt»sent  in  amounts 
ex(*wKling  0.5  per  cvnt.;  but  even  then  a  negative  reaction  is  ob- 
tained, if,  as  in  the  stomach,  small  quantities  of  albumins,  peptones, 
or  mucin  are  prt»sent  at  the  same  time.  A  }>ositive  reaction  is  then 
obtained  only  when  the  orgjinic  acids  are  present  in  amounts  far 
exceetling  0.5  jxt  cent.  Loosely  combineil  hydrochloric  acid  and 
acid  salts  do  not  pnKluce  this  change  in  color. 

For  ])racticjil  pur|>oscs  a  O.o  |ht  cent,  alcoholic  solution  is  em- 
ploy ihI.  One  or  two  drops  of  this  are  addeil  to  a  trace  of  the  gastric 
.  contents,  which  rwvd  not  lx»  filtere<l :  in  the  presence  of  free  hydro- 
'  chloric  acid  a  bt^autiful  cherr\'-red  color  develops,  which  varies  in 
intensity  acconling  to  the  amount  of  free  acid  present.  A  test-|wi>er, 
prc»|>an»d  by  soaking  strips  of  filter- j>ji]xt  in  the  O.o  per  cent,  solu- 
tion and  allowing  tliem  to  dr}-,  may  also  Ix^  employ c<l.  With  gastric 
jui<»e  containing  no  free  hydrochloric  acid,  as  with  distilled  water,  a 
yellow  cH>lor  results,  the  fluid  at  the  same  time  becoming  cloudy  and 
lx>autifullv  fluorescent. 

I  have  jx^rsonally  use<l  Topfer*s  test  during  the  last  seven  years, 
and  prefer  it  to  all  others. 

The  Phloroglucin-vanillin  Test.^ — The  solution  employed  con- 
tains 2  grammes  of  phloroglucin  and  1  gnimme  of  vanillin,  dissolved 
in  30  c.c.  of  absolute  alcohol  :  a  yellow  color  results,  which  gradu- 

*  Topfcr,  Zeit.  f.  physiol.  C'heni.,  vol.  six.     Hari.  An'h.  f.  Verdauiiagskrank.,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  1S2  and  332. 

*  Uunzburg.  Ceutralbl.  f.  kUu.  Med.,  1887,  vol.  viii.  No.  40. 
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ally  turns  a  dark  golden  red,  cliangiug  to  brown  when  exposed  to 
light.  The  solution  should  therefore  be  kept  in  a  dark-c^olored 
bottle.  Lenhartz  suggests  the  use  of  separate  solutions  of  phlonn 
glucin  and  vanillin,  one  or  two  drops  of  each  being  employed  in  the 
test  Boas  recommends  a  solution  of  the  phloroglucin  and  vanillin, 
in  the  proportions  indicated,  in  100  grammes  of  80  per  cent,  alcohol, 
and  claims  tliat  the  reagent  is  then  still  more  sensitive  and  more 
stable.  If  a  few  drops  of  gastric  juice,  or  even  of  the  unaltered 
gastric  contents,  containing  0.05  per  cent,  or  more  of  free  hydro- 
chloric acid,  are  treated  with  the  same  number  of  drops  of  the 
reagent,  no  change  in  color  results,  but  upon  the  application  of  gentle 
heat — boiling  and  rapid  evaporation  are  to  be  avoided — a  rose-tint  or 
exceedingly  fine  rose-colored  lines  develop,  which  are  characteristic 
of  the  presence  of  the  free  acid. 

For  practical  purposes  it  is  best  to  carry  on  this  slow  evaporation 
on  a  thin  porcelain  butter-dish,  the  porcelain  cover  of  a  crucible,  or 
in  a  small  evaporating-dish  of  the  same  material.  The  color  obtained 
in  the  presence  of  free  hydrochloric  acid  is  a  rose  color  in  every  in- 
stance, and  varies  in  intensity  with  the  amount  of  acid  prasent.  A 
brown,  brownish-yellow,  or  brownish-red  color  always  indicates  that 
excessive  heat  has  been  applied  or  that  free  hydrochloric  acid  is 
absent. 

Organic  acids  do  not  produce  the  reaction,  nor  is  it  interfered 
with  by  their  presence,  or  that  of  albumins,  peptones,  or  acid  salts. 

A  phloroglucin-vanillin  test-paper,  prepared  by  soaking  strips  of 
filter-paper,  free  from  ash,  in  the  solution  and  drying  them,  may 
also  be  employed.  If  a  strip  of  this  is  moistt»ned  with  a  drop  of 
gustric  juice  and  gently  heated  in  a  porcelain  dish,  the  rose  color 
will  develop  in  the  presence  of  free  hydrochloric  acid,  and  does  not 
disappear  u|X)n  the  addition  of  ether. 

The  Besorcin  Test.* — The  solution  consists  of  5  grammes  of 
resublimed  resorcin  and  3  grammc^s  of  cane-sugar,  dissolve<l  in  100 
grammes  of  94  |)er  cent  alcohol.  It  is  equally  as  delicate  as  the 
phloroglucin-vanillin  solution  and  has  the  advantage  of  greater 
stability. 

Five  or  six  drops  of  giistric  juice  are  treated  with  three  to  five 
drops  of  the  reagent  and  slowly  evaporated  to  dnt'ne^ss  over  a  small 
flame,  when  a  b<3autiful  rose-  or  vermilion-red  mirror  will  lx»  obtainwl, 
which  gradually  fades  on  cooling.  If  the  reagent  is  employc^il  in 
the  form  of  a  test-paper,  a  violet  color  at  first  develops,  which 
upon  the  applicjition  of  heat  turns  brick  red  and  dries  not  disap})ear 
on  treatment  with  ether. 

The  presence  of  aci<l  salts,  organic  acids,  albumins,  or  pept^>ne8 
does  not  interfere  with  the  redaction. 

1  Boas,  Centralhl.  f.  kiin.  Med.,  1888,  vol.  iz.  No.  45. 
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The  Tropaeolin  Test.^ — Tropaeolin  00,  when  employed  according 
to  the  method  suggested  by  Boas,  is  a  ven'  reliable  reagent,  indi- 
cating the  presence  of  0.2  to  0.3  per  cent,  of  free  hydrochloric  acid. 
Three  or  four  drops  of  a  saturated  alcoholic  solution  of  tropaeolin  00, 
which  has  a  brownish-yellow  color,  are  placed  in  a  small  porcelain 
dish  or  cover,  and  allowed  to  spread  over  the  surface.  A  like  amount 
of  gastric  juice  is  then  added  and  likewise  allowed  to  flow  over  the 
surface  of  the  dish ;  u^wn  the  application  of  gentle  heat  beautiful 
lilac  or  blue  stripes  appear,  which  are  said  to  be  absolutely  character- 
istic of  free  hydrochloric  acid. 

A  tropseolin  test-paper  may  also  be  prepared  by  soaking  filter- 
paper,  free  from  ash,  in  the  alcoholic  solution,  and  then  drj^ing  and 
cutting  it  into  strips.  A  few  drops  of  gastric  juice  containing  free 
hydrochloric  acid  produce  a  more  or  less  pronounced  brown  color 
upon  this  paper,  which  turns  lilac  or  blue  upon  the  application  of 
gentle  heat.  Organic  acids,  when  present  in  large  amounts,  likewise 
produce  a  brown  color,  but  this  disappears  on  heating,  and  a  lilac  or 
blue  color  does  not  result. 

For  ordinary  purposes  this  test  is  sufficient,  and  recourse  need  only 
be  had  to  the  more  delicate  reagents  when  a  negative  or  a  doubtful 
result  is  obtained. 

Mohr's  Test,  as  modified  by  Ewald.^ — Two  c.c.  of  a  10  per  cent, 
solution  of  potassium  sulphocyanide  are  treated  with  0.5  c.c.  of  a 
neutral  solution  of  ferric  acetate,  and  diluted  to  10  c.c.  with  distilled 
water,  a  ruby-red  solution  resulting.  Of  this,  a  few  drops  are  placed 
in  a  porcelain  dish,  when  a  drop  or  two  of  the  filtered  gastric  con- 
tents are  allowed  to  come  into  contact  with  the  reagent.  In  the 
presence  of  free  hydrochloric  acid  a  light-violet  color  develops  at  the 
point  of  contact  In^tween  the  two  fluids,  and  turns  a  deep  mahogjiny- 
brown  upon  mixing. 

The  test  is  not  interfered  with  by  the  presence  of  acid  salts  or 
peptones,  but  is  not  so  sensitive  as  those  already  described. 

The  Benzopurpurin  Test.^ — Benzopurpurin  6B  has  been  highly 
recommended  bv  v.  Jaksch  as  a  verv  sensitive  test  for  hydrochloric 
acid.  It  is  best  Uvsed  in  the  form  of  a  test-pa])er,  prepareil  by  soak- 
ing strips  of  filter-jxiper,  free  from  mineral  ash,  in  a  concentrattKl 
watery  solution  of  the  reagent  and  allowing  them  to  dry. 

In  the  presence  of  more  than  0.4  gramme  of  hydrochloric  acid 
in  100  c.c.  of  gastric  juice  the  color  of  the  test-paper  immedi- 
ately turns  a  deep  blackish-blue.  Should  a  brownish-black  color 
develop,  this  is  likely  due  to  the  presence  of  organic  acids,  or,  a  mixt- 
ure of  these  and  hydrochloric  acid.     If  the  color  is  caused  by  or- 

1  EwaM,  Klinik  d.  Verdauungskrank.,  Berlin,  188S,  vol.  ii.  ;and  Boas,  Deutech.  mocL 
Woch.,  1H77,  vol.  xiii.  p.  ST)'?. 

*  Ewald  II.  Boas,  Virchow's  Archiv,  vol.  ci.  p.  325 ;  vol.  civ.  p.  271. 

•  V.  Jaksch,  Klinische  Diagnostik,  l.r»96,  p.  177. 
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ganic  acids  only,  it  will  disappear  on  washing  the  strip  with  a  little 
neutral  ether,  the  original  color  of  the  test-pa j)er  being  thus  restored  ; 
but  if  due  to  a  mixture  of  the  two,  the  reaction  is  less  marked,  and 
does  not  disappear.  According  to  Hellstrom,*  0.39  milligramme  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  dissolved  in  6  c.c.  of  water,  can  be  recognized  by 
the  addition  of  only  5  milligrammes  of  benzopurpurin. 

Acid  sjilts,  peptones,  and  serum-albumin  do  not  seriously  inter- 
fere with  the  reaction. 

V.  Jaksch  claims  that  the  benzopurpurin  test-paper  is  more  sensi- 
tive tlian  the  Congo-red  paper. 

The  Oombined  Hydrochloric  Acid. 

It  has  been  stated  (see  page  155)  that  the  total  acidity  of  the 
gastric  juice  can  only  be  referred  to  hydrochloric  acid  when  organic 
acids  and  acid  ^Its  are  absent.  But  at  the  same  time  the  free  acid  is 
titrated  together  with  the  loosely  combined  acid.  The  presence  of  free 
hydrochloric  acid  in  nonnal  amounts  implies,  of  course,  the  existence 
of  peptic  activity,  and  indicates  that  all  albuminous  affinities  have 
been  saturated.  In  the  absence  of  free  hydrochloric  acid,  however, 
it  is  important  to  know  whether  or  not  hydrochloric  acid  is  secreted 
at  all — /.  e.y  whether  peptic  digestion  is  at  a  standstill  or  whether  an 
amount  is  secreted  that  is  sufficient  to  saturate  only  certain  albu- 
mi  nous  affinities  without  appearing  in  the  free  state.  In  the  treat- 
ment of  the  various  forms  of  gastric  disease,  more  esj)ecially  those 
associated  with  an  absence  of  free  hydrochloric  acid,  accurate  knowl- 
edge  in  this  respect  is  important.  If  no  hydrochloric  acid  at  all  is 
secreted,  the  stomach  am  only  be  regarded  as  a  storehouse,  as  it 
were,  and  proteids  must  be  ordered  in  such  a  form  that  they  may  be 
subj(»ct(Hl  to  the  process  of  pancreatic  digestion  with  as  little  delay 
as  possible,  the  nutrition  of  the  b<xly  iK'ing  aided,  if  necessary,  by 
a  suitable  administration  of  predigested  food.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  an  amount  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  secretwl  which  is  sufficient 
to  saturate  the  albuminous  affinities  of  an  onlinarv  meal,  or  at  least 
of  moderate  amounts  of  proteids,  the  dietetic  directions  need  not  be 
so  stringent.  While  in  the  former  case  the  absence  of  loosely  com- 
bined hydrochloric  acid  usually  indicates  complete  destruction  of 
the  glandular  elements  of  the  stomach — in  other  wonls,  an  irrepar- 
able condition — a  fair  prognosis  may  l)e  given  when  the  amount  of 
acid  S(?creted  is  sufficient  for  the  saturation  of  the  albuminous 
affinities  of  an  ordinary  meal.  The  following  table*  shows  the 
amount  of  hydrochloric  acid  necessar>'  to  saturate  the  affinities  of 
known  quantities  of  various  articles  of  food,  the  figures  given  having 
reference  to  100  c.c.  or  100  grammes  ; 

*  Cited  by  v.  Jaksch. 

'  Taken,  in  part  from  personal  observations,  and  in  part  from  Ehrlich,  Dissert., 
Erlangen,  1893. 
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Milk 0.32-0.56  gramme  of  pure  HCI. 

Beef  (boiled) 1,95-2.0  grammcB  '* 

Mutton  (Iwiled) 1.9          "  " 

Veal  (boiled) 2.2 

Pork  (boilfd) 1.5-1.6          "  *'  '' 

Sweetbread  (boiled) 0.9-0.95  gramme  "  ** 

Calves'  brains  ^boiled) 0.56-0.65         "  "  " 

Ham  (raw) 1.9  grammes  *'  '* 

Ham  (boiled) 1.3-1.8          "  *•  ** 

Flounder 1.41           "  "  " 

Liver  sausage 0.8-0.9  gramme  **  " 

Cervelat  sausage 1.1  grammes  '*  " 

Mettwurst         1.0  gramme  *'  ** 

Bologna  sausage 1.49  grammes  ''  *' 

Bloo<l  sausage 0.3  gramme  "  *^ 

Potato  (mashed) 0.48          **  "  *' 

Rice  (milk) 1.22  grammes  "  " 

Com 0.27  gramme  "  " 

Graham  bread 0.3          "  "  " 

Pumiwmickel 0.7           "  «  " 

Wheat  bread 0.3-0.5          "  *'  « 

Rve  bread 0.3-0.5          "  "  " 

Swiss  cheese 2.6-2.7  grammes  "  ** 

Fromage  de  Brie 1.3          "  "  " 

Edam  cheese        1.4          "  **  " 

RtKjuefort  cheese 2.1           **  *'  '* 

Beer  (German) 0.07-0.15  gramme  "  " 

Qnantitatiye  Estimation  of  the  Hydrochloric  Acid  of  the 

Gastric  Juice. 

Tbpfer's  Method.^ — The  free  and  combined  hydrochloric  acid  is 
most  conveniently  estimated  according  to  Topfer's  method,  which  is 
both  simple  and  sufficiently  accurate  lor  clinicjil  pur{K)ses. 

In  this  method  the  total  acidity  (a)  of  a  given  amount  of  gastric 
juice — /.  e.,  the  acidity  referable  to  the  presence*  of  free  hydrochloric 
acid,  combined  hydrochloric  acid,  acid  salts,  and  any  organic  acids 
that  may  he  present — is  first  determine<l  (lactic  acid  and  the  fatty 
acid.s,  if  presi»nt,  need  not  be  removinl),  using  phenolphthalein  as  an 
indicator.  This  is  followed  bv  a  determination  of  the  aciditv  refer- 
able  to  free  acids  and  acid  salts  in  the  same  amount  of  gastric  juice 
(6),  using  alizjirin  (alizarin  monosulphonate  of  sodium)  as  an  indi- 
cator. As  this  d(K»s  not  react  with  loosely  combined  hydrochloric 
acid,  the  difference  between  (t  and  6  will  indicate  the  amount 
of  the  latter.  The  free  hydrochloric  acid  (r)  finally  is  estimated  >vith 
. dimethyl-am i<lo-azo-benzol  as  an  indicator,  the  difference  between  a 
jand  fe+c  giving  the  acidity  rc»ferable  to  organic  acids  and  acid  salts. 

The  solutions  requircnl  are  the  following : 

1.  A  decinormal  solution  of  solium  hvdnite. 

ft 

2.  A  1  |XT  cent,  alcoholic  solution  of  phenolphthalein. 

3.  A  1  |x?r  cent.  a(]ueous  solution  of  aliziirin. 

4.  A  0.5  |XT  (;ent.  alcoholic  solution  of  dimethyl-amido-azo-benzol. 
Three  sejwinite  portions  of  5  or  10  c.c.  of  filtered  giistric  juice  are 

measured  into  three  small   beakers  or  |>orcelain  dishes.     To  the 

*  Loc.  cit. 
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first  portion  1  or  2  drops  of  phenolphthalein  are  added,  when  it 
is  titrated  with  the  one-tenth  normal  solution  of  sodium  hydrate. 
It  is  necessary,  however,  to  titrate  to  the  point  of  a  deep  red,  and 
not  to  the  rose  hue  which  first  appears.  It  will  be  seen  that  u|K>n 
the  addition  of  the  first  few  drops  of  the  one-tenth  normal  solution 
the  red  color,  which  first  appears,  disjipjxjars  on  stirring.  Upon 
further  titration  a  point  is  reached  when  this  no  longer  occurs,  and 
the  color  of  the  entire  solution  suddenly  turns  to  a  rose.  This, 
however,  is  not  the  end-reaction  that  is  desired.  If  the  titration 
is  continued,  it  will  be  observed  that  a  dark-red  cloud  forms  in  the 
light  rose-colored  solution,  wliich  disappears  on  stirring ;  finally,  a 
p)int  is  reacheil  when  an  additional  drop  no  longer  intensifies  the  color 
of  the  solution.  This  jwiut  is  the  end-reaction  which  must  be  reached. 
To  the  second  portion  3  or  4  drops  of  the  alizarin  solution  are 
added,  when  it  also  is  titrated  with  the  one-tenth  normal  solution  of 
sodium  hydrate  until  a  pure  violet  color  is  obtained.  As  practice  is 
required  in  order  to  determine  this  point  with  accuracy,  Topfer 
advises  to  make  previously  the  following  simple  tests : 

1.  To  5  c.c.  of  distilled  water  add  2  or  3  drops  of  alizarin  solu- 
tion, when  a  yellow  color  will  result. 

2.  To  5  c.c.  of  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  disodium  phosphate  add 
the  same  number  of  drops,  when  a  red  or  slightly  violet  color  will 
be  obtained. 

3.  Five  c.c.  of  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  carbonate,  treated 
with  2  or  3  drops  of  the  alizarin  solution,  will  strike  a  pure  violet ; 
this  is  the  color  to  which  the  titration  must  be  carried. 

In  the  third  portion  of  the  gastric  juice  the  free  hydrochloric  acid 
is  titrated,  after  the  addition  of  3  or  4  drops  of  the  dimethyl-am ido- 
azo-benzol,  until  the  last  trace  of  red — in  the  pre,sence  of  free  hydro- 
chloric acid — has  disappeared.  A  yellow  color  resulting  U|K>n  the 
addition  of  the  indicator  (hjnionstnites  the  absence  of  the  free  acid, 
as  has  been  shown  on  page  164.  The  results  aj'e  then  calculated  as 
in  the  following  example : 

Ten  c.c.  of  gastric  juici»,  using  phenolphthalein  as  an  indicator, 
required  10  c.c.  of  the  one-tenth  normal  solution  in  order  to  bring 
about  the  end-reaction,  while  a  like  amount  titrate<l  in  the  same 
manner  with  aliziirin  required  7  c.c.  in  order  to  bring  about  the 
same  result.  The  difference  between  10  and  7 — /.  f.,  3 — would 
thus  indicate  the  number  of  cubic  centimeters  necessary  to  neutralize 
the  amount  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  combination  with  albuminous 
material.  As  1  c.c.  of  the  one-tenth  normal  solution  represents 
0.00365  gramme  of  hydrochloric  acid,  the  amount  of  acid  thus  held 
will  be  equivalent  to  0.00365  X  3  —  0.01095  gramme  of  hydrochloric 
acid — I.  «.,  0.1095  per  cent. 

In  the  estimation  of  the  free  hydrochloric  acid,  2.3  c.c.  of  the  one- 
tenth  normal  solution  were  rcK]uire<l,  using  dimethyl-amido-azo-ben- 
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zol  as  an  indicator ;  this  would  correspond  to  0.00365  X  3.2 — i.  e., 
0.1168  per  cent.  The  value  of  the  total  acidity  in  terms  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  10  X  0.00365  =  0.0365  gramme  for  every  10  c.c.  of 
gastric  juice,  or  0.365  per  cent.  By  deducting  the  amount  of  the 
free  and  combined  hydrochloric  acid,  viz.,  0.1095  +  0.1 168  =  0.2263, 
from  this,  it  is  found  that  the  acidity  of  the  gastric  juice  referable  to 
organic  acids  and  acid  salts  amounts  to  0.1387  per  cent.,  so  that  the 
results  can  be  tabulated  as  follows : 

Free  hydrochloric  acid 0.1168  per  cent 

Combined  hydrochloric  acid 0.1095       " 

Organic  acids  and  acid  salts 0.1387       " 

Total  acidity 0.3650  per  cent. 

The  Method  of  Martins  and  Liittke  (modified).^ — ^This  method 
is  equally  exact,  but  requires  a  greater  expenditure  of  time.  It  is 
based  upon  the  fact  that  upon  incineration  of  the  gastric  juice 
the  free  hydrochloric  acid  and  that  loosely  combined  with  albu- 
minous material  escape,  while  the  chlorine  in  combination  with 
inorganic  bases  remains  in  the  mineral  ash  unless  a  very  intense 
heat  is  applied  for  some  time.  By  subtracting  the  amount  of  chlorine 
present  in  the  latter  form  from  the  total  amount,  the  quantity  in 
combination  with  albuminous  material  and  that  occurring  as  free 
acid  will  l)e  found.  The  total  acidity  of  the  gastric  juice  is  then 
determined,  and  that  referable  to  the  presence  of  the  free  and  com- 
bined hydrochloric  acid  subtracted,  the  difference  giving  the  amount 
of  organic  acids  present.  By  determining  the  acidity  due  to  the  pres- 
ence of  free  hydrochloric  acid  according  to  Topfer's  method,  and 
deducting  the  amount  found  from  that  referable  to  the  presence  of  free 
and  combined  hvdrochloric  acid,  the  amount  of  the  latter  is  obtained. 

Reagents  required : 

1.  A  solution  of  silver  nitrate  in  nitric  acid  of  such  strength  that 
1  c.c.  shall  represent  0.00365  gramme  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

2.  Liquor  ferri  sulphurati  oxydati. 

3.  A  decinormal  solution  of  ammonium  sulphocyanide. 

4.  A  one-tenth  normal  solution  of  sodium  hvdrate. 

5.  A  1  |>er  cent,  alcoholic  solution  of  phenolphthalein. 

6.  A  0.5  per  cent,  alcoholic  solution  of  dimethyl-amido-azo-benzol. 
Preparation  of  the  solutions  : 

1.  The  silver  nitrate  solution.  As  a  solution  is  required  of  such 
strength  that  1  c.c.  shall  be  equivalent  to  0.00365  gnmime  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  the  amount  of  silver  nitrate  that  nuist  l)e  dissolved  in 
1000  c.c.  of  water  is  ascertained  in  the  following  manner :  since 
169.66  (molecular  weight)  parts  by  weight  of  silver  nitrate  combine 
with  36.5  parts  of  hydrochloric  acid  (molecular  weight),  the  amount 

*  F.  Martius  u.  L.  Liittke,  Die  Magensaure  des  Menschen,  Stuttgart,  1892. 
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of  silver  nitrate  required  for  each  cubic  centimeter  is  found  from  the 
equation 

1G9.G6  :  3G.5  :  :  x  :  0.003G5  ;  36.5  x  =  0.61 9*2o90 ;  i  :=  0.0169. 

In  1  c.c.  of  the  silver  solution  0.0169  gramme  of  silver  nitrate  must 
thus  l)e  present,  or  16.9  grammes  in  the  liter.  Tliis  quantity,  or 
roughly  1 7  gnimmes,  is  weighed  off  and  dissolved  in  900  c.c.  of  a 
25  per  cent,  solution  of  nitric  acid  ;  as  the  acid  must  be  present  in 
excess,  the  solution  is  puq)osely  made  too  strong.  To  this  solution 
oO  c.c.  of  the  liquor  ferri  sulphurati  oxvcLiti  are  a<lded.  The  solu- 
tion is  then  brought  to  the  pro|)er  strength  by  titration  of  a  known 
numl)er  of  cubic  centimeters  of  a  one-tenth  normal  solution  of 
hydnwhloric  acid  and  correcting  as  usual. 

2.  The  ammonium  sulphocyanide  solution.  A  normal  solution  of 
ammonium  sulphocyanide  contains  7o.98  grammes  (molecular 
weight)  jwr  liter,  and  a  decinormal  solution  7.598  grammes.  This 
quantity,  or  roughly  8  grammes,  is  dissolved  in  about  900  c.c.  of 
water  and  the  solution  brought  to  the  ])roper  strength  by  titrating  a 
known  nimiber  of  cubic  centimeters  of  the  silver  nitrate  solution, 
when  each  cubic  centimeter  should  correspond  to  1  c.c.  of  the  silver 
solution — /.  e.,  to  0.00365  gramme  of  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is 
corrected  as  descTibwl  elsewhere. 

Method. — 1 .  To  determine  the  total  amount  of  chlorine  present : 
10  c.c.  of  filtertnl  gastric  juicH? — Martins  and  Luttke  make  use  of 
the  unfiltenHl  gjistric  contents — are  measured  into  a  small  flask 
bearing  a  100  c.c.  mark,  and  treated  with  an  excess  of  the  one-tenth 
normal  solution  of  silver  nitrate.  Exjx?rience  has  shown  that  20  c.c. 
are  sufficient.  The  mixture  is  agitated  and  allowed  to  stand  for  ten 
minutes.  Distillwl  water  is  then  a<lded  to  the  100  c.c.  mark;  the 
mixture  is  agitiiteil  once  more  and  filtered  througli  a  dr\'  filter  into 
a  dn'  bejiker.  Fiftv  c.c.  of  the  filtrate  are  titrattnl  with  the  one- 
tenth  normal  solution  of  ammonium  sulphocyanide  until  the  blood- 
red  color  which  api>ears  upon  the  addition  of  ever}'  dro|) — due  to 
the  formation  of  ferric  sulphocyanide — no  longer  disjippears  on 
stirring.  '15y  multiplying  the  number  of  cubic  centimetiTS  of  the 
ammonium  sulphocyanide  solution  used  by  2  (the  numlxT  of  cubic 
centimeters  that  would  have  Ixvn  necessary  for  the  precipitation  of 
the  excess  of  silver  in  100  c.c.)  and  deducting  the  result  from  the 
number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  the  one-tenth  normal  solution  of 
silver  nitrate  eniploytHl,  viz.,  20,  tlie  nunilxjr  of  cubic  centimeters 
of  the  latter  solution  is  fiMind  which  was  necessary  to  precipitate 
the  chlorine  in  10  cc.  of  the  gastric  juice.  As  1  c.c.  of  the  solu- 
tion represents  0.00.36  gnmnne  of  hydrochloric  acid,  it  is  only  nec- 
essary to  multiply  this  figure  by  the  number  of  cubic  centimeters 
used  in  precipitiition  of  the  chlorine.  The  resulting  value.  T, 
expresses  the  totid  amount  of  chlorine  present. 
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As  a  general  rule,  it  is  not  necessary  to  decolorize  the  gastric 
juice.  If  desired,  however,  5  to  15  drops  of  a  5  per  cent,  solution 
of  potassium  permanganate  may  be  added  to  the  10  c.c.  employed, 
after  the  mixture  has  stood  for  ten  minutes. 

2.  Determination  of  the  amount  of  chlorine  in  combination  with 
inorganic  bases,  F.  Ten  c.c.  of  the  filtered  gastric  juice  are 
carefully  evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  platinum  crucible,  on  a  water- 
bath  or  upon  a  plate  of  asbestos,  in  order  to  avoid  sputtering  (as  the 
heat  applied  in  the  process  of  incineration  is  not  very  intense,  a 
porcelain  crucible  may  also  be  employed).  The  residue  is  then  care- 
fully incinerated  over  an  open  flame,  the  process  being  carried  only 
to  the  point  when  the  organic  ash  no  longer  bums  with  a  luminous 
flame.  Intense  heat  should  be  avoided,  as  the  chlorides  are  volati- 
lized upon  the  application  of  red  heat.  On  cooling,  the  ash  is 
moistened  with  a  few  drops  of  distilled  water  and  mixed  with  a 
stirring-rod,  when  the  residue  is  extracted  in  separate  portions  with 
100  c.c.  of  hot  distilled  water  and  filtered.  This  amount  is  usually 
suflicient  to  dissolve  all  the  chlorides  present.  If  any  doubt  should 
exist,  however,  it  is  only  nee<*ssary  to  add  a  drop  of  the  silver  solu- 
tion to  a  few  drops  of  the  last  portion  of  the  filtrate  :  the  formation 
of  a  cloud,  referable  to  silver  chloride,  will  necessitate  still  further 
washing.  The  whole  filtrate  is  then  treated  with  10  c.c.  of  the  one- 
tenth  normal  solution  of  silver  nitrate,  and  the  amount  consumed 
in  the  precipitation  of  the  chlorides  determined  by  titration  with 
the  one-tenth  normal  solution  of  ammonium  siJphocyanide,  as  de- 
scribed above.  The  hydrochloric  acid  present  in  combination  with 
inorganic  bases  is  thus  determined.  The  difference  between  the 
amount  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  combination  with  inorganic  bases 
and  the  total  amount  of  chlorine  in  terms  of  hvdrochloric  acid  will 
then  indicate  the  amounts  of  the  free  and  of  the  combined  hvdro- 
chloric    acid,    which   are   termed    L   and   C,    res|)ectively ;    hence 

T-F--L  +  a 

3.  The  total  aciditv  in  terms  of  hvdrochloric  acid  is  further  de- 
termined  according  to  the  method  given  elsewhere  (see  {)age  157)  and 
indicated  by  the  letter  A.  The  difference?  between 'the  total  acid- 
ity and  the  amount  of  free  and  combined  hydrochloric  acid  wmU 
represent  the  amount  of  organic  acids  and  acid  salts,  0;  hence 
0=^A  —  {L+C). 

The  free  hydrochloric  acid  finally  is  determined  according  to  the 
method  of  Toi>fer.  The  difference  between  the  value  thus  found 
and  that  expressing  the  amount  of  free  and  combined  hydro- 
chloric acid  will  indicate  the  amount  of  the  latter;  hence  (L  -\-  C) 

Leo's  Method.^ — ^This  method  is  based  upon  the  observation  tliat 
calcium  carbonate  combines  with  free  and  combined  hydrochloric  acid 

*  Leo,  Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wiss.,  1889,  vol.  xxvii.  p.  481. 
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at  ordinary  temperatures  to  form  neutml  ouleiiim  chloride,  while  the 
acid  phosphateti  are  not  aifeetiHl.  It  is  thus  elear  timt  hy  detenniu- 
ing  the  total  acidity  of  the  gastric  juiet»,  and  dc^ilucting  from  this 
the  acidity  referable  to  acid  salts,  the  amount  of  the  physioh)gic»ally 
active  hydrochloric  acid — Lc,  of  the  free  and  comhinetl  hvtInK*hlorie 
acid — is  obtained. 

As  it  has  been  shown  that  in  the  presence  of  calcium  chloride 
(formed,  as  indicated  above,  U|X)n  the  addition  of  c:dcium  carlK)nate), 
owing  to  the  formation  of  calcium  numophosphatc — C'alli^C)^,  twicv 
the  quantity  of  sodium  hydnite  is  taken  up,  it  is  nt»ci'ssarv  to  make 
the  first  titration  also  after  the  addition  of  an  excess  of  calcium 
chloride. 

Reagents  recpiired  : 

1.  A  one-tenth  normal  solution  of  s<Klium  hvdnite. 

2.  A  1  per  cent,  alcoholic  solution  of  phenol phthalcin. 

3.  A  concentrated  solution  of  calcium  chloride. 

4.  Chemically  pure  udcium  carlionatc*.  The  purity  ()f  the  sidt 
may  be  tested  by  stirring  a  small  piwc  witli  water  ;  the  solution 
should  not  ciJor  re<l  litmus-paiH»r  hhic.  A  sohitiou  of  the  sidt  in 
dilute  hydr<x?hloric  acid  sliould  not  yield  a  pi'ccipitatc  when  tivatc<l 
with  sulphuric  acid. 

Mkthod. — Organic  aci<ls  that  may  be  prt»scnt  aiv  first  removtHl 
by  shaking  with  ether,  oO  to  KM)  c.c.  Inking  rc<|uinKl  for  each  10  c.c. 
of  gastric  juice.  The  totid  acidity  of  tlie  gjistric  juice  is  then  de- 
termined in  10  c.c.  of  the  filtereil  litfuid  after  the  addition  of  o  c.v. 
of  the  concentrated  solution  of  cjilcium  chlori<lc,  the  result  being 
termetl  A. 

The  acidity  referable  to  the  prcscMicc  nf  acid  phosphates  is  deter- 
mined as  follows  :  1")  c.c.  of  filterc<l  g;i<tric  jnicc  arc  trcattnl  witli  a 
pinch  of  diy  and  chemirally  pure  calcium  carbonate  ;  the  mixture  is 
thonnighly  stirred,  and  passe<l  at  once  throngli  a  dry  filter.  Ten 
c.c.  of  the  filtrate,  from  which  the  cnirbon  dioxi<lc  is  ex|H»llc<l  by 
means  of  a  current  of  air,  are  then  trcat(Kl  with  •")  c.c.  of  the 
Ciilcium  chloride  solution  and  titratinl  as  above,  the  resulting  value 
being  termed  I\  A-  P  is  hence  c(juivalent  to  /> -'-  (\  The 
value  of  r*  can  then  Ik»  ascertained  by  determining  the  acidity 
referable  to  fret^  hydrochloric  acid  according  to  Topter's  metlKHJ,  and 
deducting  the  value  found  from  L       (\ 

This  methrMl  is  sutticiently  accurate  forpracti(»al  pur|V)ses,  and  has 
the  advantage  of  not  re<iuiring  the  exj)eruliture  of  nuich  time. 

The  Ferments  of  the  Gastric  Juice  and  their  Zymogens. 

Pepsin  and  Pepsinogen. — According  to  our  ])resent  knowUnlge, 
the  zymogen  of  |x*psin,  viz.,  pepsinogen  or  propepsin,  and  not  |X'psin 
itself,  is  secreteil  by  the  chief  cells  of  the  fundus  glands.     This  view 
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IS  based  upon  the  observation  that  an  aqueous  extract  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach  of  a  fasting  animal  recently  killed  does 
not  lose  its  digestive  power  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  when 
treated  with  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  carbonate  at  a  tem|)e- 
rature  of  from  38°  to  40°  C,  whereas  pepsin  itself  is  thus  rapidly 
destroyed.  It  is  natural  then  to  conclude  that  the  glands  of  the 
stomach  do  not  contain  pepsin^  but  some  other  substance  during  the 
process  of  fasting,  which  is  capable  of  resisting  the  action  of  sodium 
carbonate,  and  which  can  be  transformed  into  pepsin  by  the  addition 
of  hydrochloric  acid.  This  substance  has  bei*n  termed  pepmnogeii  or 
propepsin.  As  a  rule,  pepsin  is  obtained  only  from  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  digesting  organ,  while  at  other  times  the  physio- 
logically inactive  zymogen  is  found.  As  the  zymogen,  moreover,  is 
probably  always  present  together  with  pepsin  in  the  gastric  juice 
obtained  from  healthy  individuals  during  the  process  of  digestion,  it 
is  not  clear  whether  the  transformation  of  the  zymogen  into  its  fer- 
ment takes  place  in  the  body  of  the  cell  or  after  secretion.  There  is 
evidence  to  show,  however,  that  the  latter  view  is  correct.* 

This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  a  detailed  consideration  of  the 
various  properties  of  pepsin,  and  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  the  activity 
of  the  ferment  is  destroyed  by  even  very  dilute  solutions  of  the 
alkaline  carbonates.  The  same  result  is  reached  by  exposing  a  watery 
solution  of  pepsin  to  a  temperature  of  70°  C,  while  in  a  dry  state 
a  temperature  of  100°  C.  will  not  destroy  its  activity  ;  this  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  a  specimen  of  pepsin  thus  treated  is,  on  cooling,  still 
capable  of  digesting  albumins  in  the  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

While  pepsin  is  capable  of  digesting  albumins  in  the  presence  of 
other  acids,  viz.,  phosphoric,  sulphuric,  oxalic,  acetic,  lactic,  and 
salicylic  acids,  the  solutions  must  be  stronger  than  in  the  case  of 
hydrochloric  acid.  With  lactic  acid,  for  example,  a  satisfactory 
result  is  reached  only  with  a  concentration  of  from  12  to  18  pro  mille, 
w^hile  of  hydrochloric  acid  2  to  4  pro  mille  are  sufficient.  Larger  or 
smaller  amounts  do  not  act  so  promptly. 

Verj'  important  from  a  pmctical  standpoint  is  the  fact  that  but 
small  quantities  of  pepsin  are  required  to  digest  large  amounts  of 
albumin.  Petit  ^  thus  claims  that  a  pepsin  preparation  from  his 
laboratory  was  capable  of  dissolving  500,000  times  its  weight  of 
fibrin  in  seven  hours.  This  property  possessed  by  pepsin,  of  doing 
an  amount  of  work  that  is  widely  out  of  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  ferment  present,  is  common  to  all  ferments,  and  is  dei)endent  u])on 
the  fact  that  the  ferment  itself  undergoes  no  change  during  the 
process. 

Figures  expressing  the  exact  quantity  of  pepsin  or  of  its  zymogen 
produced  in  the  twenty-four  hours  are  lacking,  and  inferences  can 

^  C.  E  Simon,  Phvsiological  Chemistry,  Lea  Bros.  &  Co.,  1901. 
*  Petit,  •'  iStude  sur  les  ferments  digestifs,"  Jour.  de.  Th^rap.,  1880. 
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hence  only  be  drawn  as  to  the  physiological  activity  of  the  ferment 
from  the  rapidity  with  which  given  amounts  of  albuminous  material 
are  digested.  This,  however,  depends  to  a  large  extent  ujwn  the 
nature  and  concentration  of  the  free  acid  present.  Under  normal 
conditions  25  c.c.  of  gastric  juice  will  dissolve  0.05  to  0.06  gramme 
of  serum-albumin  in  one  hour,  the  same  amount  of  coagulate<l  egg- 
albumin  in  three  hours,  and  a  like  amount  of  fibrin  in  one  hour  and 
a  half. 

As  abnormalities  in  the  circulation  and  innervation  of  the  stomach 
apparently  do  not  influence  the  production  of  pepsin,  or  rather  of  its 
zymogen,  a  diminution  in  the  degn^e  of  j>eptic  activity,  or  its  total 
absence,  may  be  referriMi  directly  to  disease  of  the  stomach  itself, 
viz.,  its  glandular  apparatus.  The  determination  of  the  presence  or 
absence  and  relative  amount  of  pepsin  in  the  gastric  juice,  hence, 
furnishes  more  useful  information  than  the  recognition  of  the  presence 
or  absence  of  free  hydrochloric  acid. 

As  pepsin  is  formed  from  pepsinogen  through  the  agency  of  a  free 
acid,  its  presence,  in  the  absence  of  organic  acids  in  notable  quan- 
tities, indicates  at  once  the  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid.  It  may 
be  said,  viee  versa,  tliat  if  free  hydrochloric  acid  is  present  in  the 
gastric  juice,  and  the  latter  digests  albumins,  j^epsin  also  will  Ix; 
found.  Should  the  zymogen  alone  be  present,  digestion  will  take 
place  only  upon  the  addition  of  an  acid,  while  an  absence  of  diges- 
tion upon  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  indicates  the  absence  of 
both  pepsin  and  its  zymogen.  At  times,  though  rarely,  a  "gastric 
juice''  is  met  with  which  is  capable  of  digesting  albumin  in  the 
absence  of  hydrochloric  acid,  owing  to  the  presence  of  pancreatic 
juice — a  point  which  is  important,  both  from  a  diagnostic  and  a 
prognostic  ])oint  of  view. 

In  the  differential  diagnosis  of  a  chronic  gastritis  and  a  neurosis, 
or  a  dyspeptic  condition  referable  to  hy  j>er8emia  of  the  gastric  mucous 
membrane,  the  demonstration  of  the  ])reseuce  of  the  zj'mogen  in  the 
absence  of  hydrochloric  acid  may,  at  times,  be  verj'  important,  liear- 
ing  in  mind  the  fact  that  circulator}'  and  nervous  disturbances 
apparently  do  not  influence  the  production  of  pepsinogen.  An  entire 
absence  of  the  latter  would,  of  course,  warrant  the  diagnosis  of 
complete  anadeny  of  the  stomach. 

Tests  for  Pepsin  and  Pepsinogen. — Test  for  the  Enzyme. — If  the 
presence  of  free  hydrochloric  acid  has  previously  been  ascertained, 
25  c.c.  of  filtered  gastric  juice  are  set  aside  and  kept  at  a  temjx?ra- 
ture  of  from  37"  to  40°  C.,  a  bit  of  coagulated  egg-albumin,  fibrin, 
or  serum-albumin  being  added.  In  order  to  jxjrmit  of  a  comj>arison 
of  results,  the  same  amounts  should  always  Ix?  tiiken  ;  0.05  to  0.06 
gramme  of  egg-albumin,  as  has  been  shown,  ought,  under  physiolog- 
ical conditions,  to  be  digeste<l  in  three  hours. 

Test  for  the  Zjonogen. — Should  hydrochloric  acid  be  absent,  the 
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lest  is  made  in  the  same  manner,  after  the  addition  of  from  3  to  5 
drops  of  the  officinal  sohition  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  25  c.c.  of  the 
filtrate.     Under  such  conditions  usually  i)epsinogen  alone  is  found. 

Quantitative  Estimation. — Of  Pepsin. — Accurate  methods  for  the 
quantibitive  estimation  of  jXipsin  are  unknown,  and  relative  values 
only  can  Ix*  obtained.  Most  convenient  is  the  method  suggested  by 
Hammerschlag.*  Thn^  Esbach's  tubes  (albuminimeters)  are  em- 
ployed. TuIk*  a  is  filled  to  the  mark  U  with  a  mixture  of  1 0  c.c. 
of  a  1  per  ctnit.  solution  of  serum-albumin  in  0.4  per  cent,  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  5  c.c.  of  filtered  gastric  juice.  The  se<*ond  tul)e, 
B,  which  is  the  standard,  is  likewise  filled  to  the  mark  U,  but 
O.o  gramme  of  pepsin  is  added  to  the  senmi  solution,  instead  of  the 
gastric  juice.  The  third  tul>e,  C,  contains  merely  a  mixture  of  the 
t-erum  solution  and  5  c.c.  of  water.  After  having  been  kej^t  in  the 
thermostat  for  one  hour,  at  a  temperature  of  37°  C,  Esbach's 
reagent  is  added  to  each  tube  to  the  mark  R.  After  standing  for 
twenty-four  hours  the  amount  of  precipitated  albumin  is  read  of!*, 
and  the  difference  between  that  in  tube  A  and  tube  C  compareil 
with  that  in  tube  B. 

Of  Pepsinogen. — In  order  to  estimate  the  amount  of  pepsinogen 
the  method  of  Boas  may  be  employed.  To  this  end,  the  gastric 
juice  is  diluted  with  distilled  water  in  varjing  proportions,  such  as 
1  :5,  1  :  10,  1  :  20,  etc.  A  known  quantity  of  coagulated  albumin 
is  added  to  each  specimen,  as  also  1  or  2  drops  of  an  officinal 
solution  of  hydrochloric  acid,  for  each  10  c.c.  emj)loyed.  These 
tubes  are  kept  at  a  temperature  of  from  37°  to  40°  C.,  when  the 
degrw  of  dilution  is  noted  at  which  the  bit  of  egg-albumin  is  still 
dissolved.  The  greater  the  degree  of  dilution  at  which  digestion 
still  tiikes  place,  the  greattT  the  amount  of  pepsin  or  of  its  zymogen 
present. 

If  it  is  desired  to  exclude  definitely  the  presence  of  jx^psin  and 
pepsinogen  in  the  stomach,  the  meth<xl  of  Jaworski  should  be  em- 
ployed. To  this  end,  about  200  c.c.  of  a  dtvi normal  solution  of 
hydrochloric  acid  are  ]X)ured  into  the  stomach  through  a  tube  and 
aspirated  after  one-half  hour.  If  the  fluid  removed  contains  no 
pc^psin,  the  absence  of  both  the  enzyme  and  its  zA^mogen  may  be 
inferred. 

The  Milk-curdling  Ferment  and  its  Zymogen,  viz.,  Ghymosin 
and  Ghjrmosinogen. — A  great  deal  of  what  has  been  said  above 
regarding  pe])sin  and  its  zymogen  also  holds  go<xl  for  chymosin  and 
its  pnvenzyme.  The  pro-enz\mie  thus  also  ap])ears  to  be  formed  by 
the  cell,  as  a  neutral  aqueous  extract  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach  does  not,  as  a  nile,  contain  the  ferment,  but  the  zAuiogen, 
the  ferment  resulting  only  when  the  latter  is  trejit^Kl  with  a  free  acid. 
It  differs  from  pepsin  in  that  it  can  exert  its  physiologic^d  activity 

>  Uammerechlag,  Wien.  med.  Presse,  1894,  vol.  xxxv.  p.  1654. 
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teHt-brcakfa^ty  ami  cannot  Ije  applitHl  to  ol><ervation:^  made  after 
other  te-t-nieal?*,  withf»ut  previoua-  .stu<lit'>  in  this  direction. 

Te^tin^  for  th«*  prtyjcnce  i>t*  chynio^in  and  it:?  zyni<:»gcn,  moreover, 
L*  of  dii-ided  value  in  ca^es  in  wliich  alkaline  material  is  vomited, 
and  where  we  may  \k'  called  upon  to  deciile  whether  this  contains 
c^iU.stituents  of  the  gastric  juice  or  not. 

Tests  for  Chymosin  and  Chymosinogen. — Test  for  the  Enzyme. 
— Five  to  10  c.c.  of  milk  are  treated!  with  from  3  to  5  drops  of 
the  filt<*re<l  ga«?tric  juice  and  kept  at  a  temperature  of  from  37° 
V)  40°  C.  for  ten  to  lifteen  minutes.  If  c<iagulation  oi*curs  during 
this  time,  it  may  delinittJy  be  concluded  that  the  enzyme  is  present. 

Test  for  the  Zjnnogen. — The  milk  is  treated  with  10  c.c.  of  the 
filtered  and  feebly  alkalinizeil  gastric  juice  and  with  2  or  3  c.c.  of  a 
1  [K*r  (M'nt.  solution  of  (*alciuin  chloride.  The  mixture  is  kept  at  a 
teiiijK^niture  of  from  37°  to  -40°  C,  when  in  the  presence  of  the 
zymogen  the  fonnation  of  a  thick  cake  of  casein  will  be  obser%'ed 
U>  (M?cur  within  a  few  minutes. 

Qnantitative  Estimation. — Of  the  Enzyme. — This  is  based  upon 
the  fact  that  on  gradually  diluting  a  specimen  of  gastric  juice  a 
]K»iiit  finally  is  ntiche<i  at  which  a  chymosin  reaction  can  no  longer 
1)0  obtiiineil,  the  value  Ik  ing,  of  courK%  a  relative  one.  Under  phys- 
iiJogical  conditions  a  jxisitive  reaction  can  still  be  obser\'ed  with  a 
degn'C  of  dilutiijn  varying  l)etween  1  :  30  and  1  :  40. 

The  gfi>tric  juice  is  neutralized  with  a  xory  dilute  solution  of 
s^Klium  hydrate.  Tub<*s  are  then  ]>reparcd  containing  from  5  to  10 
c.c.  of  the  gjistric  juice,  dilute<l  in  the  proportion  of  1  :  10,  1  :  20, 
1  :  30,  etc.,  to  which  an  cijual  amount  of  neutral  or  amphoteric  milk 
is  adde<l.  The?  tulx's,  projH»rly  Inl Milled,  an*  ke])t  at  a  tem|K»rature 
of  from  37°  to  40°  ('.,  and  the  degree  of  dilution  noted  at  which 
cojigulation  still  occurs. 

Of  the  Zjonogen. — The  g:istric  juice  is  rendered  feebly  alkaline 
and  tulxs  an*  pn»])ared  containing  e<jual  amounts  of  milk  and 
giistric  juice,  the  latter  variously  diluted,  as  above  directed ;  the 
examination  is  then  cjirried  on  in  tlie  same  manner.  Normallv  a 
j)(»sitive  rejiction  is  (►btaincnl  with  a  dilution  varying  between  1  :  loO 
and  1  :  100.  Allowance  must,  of  course,  Ix'  made  for  the  amount 
of  fluid  which  is  added  during  the  ])rocoss  of  neutralization. 

The  Products  of  Gastric  Digestion. 

Digestion  of  the  Native  Albumins. — The  first  ste]>  in  the  proc- 
ess of  albuminous  digestion  in  the  stomach  is  One  of  swelling, 
which  may  b(»  observ(»d  wIumi  a  flake  of  fibrin,  for  exanij)le,  is  placed 
in  gjjstric  juice  and  the  temjyerature  maintained  between  37°  and 
40°  (\  Very  soon  simple  solution  takes  ])lnce,  which  is  followed 
by  the  jmKvss  of  "  denaturizjition,"  as  SVumeister  terms  it,  in 
whicrh  the  native  albumins  are  transfonntKl  into  acid  albumins  or 
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syntouiiis,  owing  to  the  continued  activity  of  the  hydrochloric  acid 
and  jx»p??in.  The  |)epsin,  however,  acts  only  as  an  adjuvant  to  the 
acid,  and  hydrochloric  acid  alone  is  capable  of  effecting  the  same 
result.  But  while  in  the  absence  of  pepsin  more  concentrated  solu- 
tions of  the  acid  and  a  higher  temjK»rature  are  required,  the  tem- 
perature of  the  body  and  the  amount  of  hydrochloric  acid  secreted 
by  the  stomach  are  sufficient  when  pepsin  is  present.  Pepsin,  in 
the  absence  of  free  hydrochloric  acid,  is  perfectly  inert. 

The  *^  denaturization  "  of  the  native  albumins  is  followed  by  a 
splitting  up  of  the  albuminous  molecule  and  a  process  of  hydration, 
the  so-called  primar}'  alburaoses  being  the  first  products  thus  formed. 
During  the  further  process  of  digestion  the  deutero-albumoses  then 
result,  and  from  these  the  peptones,  to  which,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  peptones  formed  during  the  process  of  pancreatic  digestion, 
the  term  ainphopeptone  has  been  applied  by  Kiihne. 

Digestion  of  the  Proteids. — The  digestion  of  casein,  which 
belongs  to  the  class  of  nucleo-albumins,  differs  from  the  process 
described.  The  casein  of  the  milk  is  present  in  solution  as  a  neutral 
calcium  salt,  and  as  it  has  the  character  of  a  polybasic  acid,  calcium 
chloride  and  the  corresponding  acid  case'in  salt  will  result  in  the 
presence  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  of  the  stomach  ;  still  later,  when 
more  hydrochloric  acid  has  l>een  secreted,  insoluble  caseYn,  as  such, 
will  be  found.  While  the  acid  is  thus  caj>able  of  causing  the  pre- 
ci])itation  of  case'in,  it  has  also  been  shown  tliat  the  same  result  may 
be  reached  in  the  absence  of  hydrochloric  acid.  According  to 
Hammarsten,  this  is  brought  about  in  consequence  of  the  hydrolytic 
action  on  tlK'  part  of  the  chymosin,  the  calcium  salt  of  paracasein 
(cheese),  and  a  snvall  amount  of  an  albumose-like  jwsset-albumin 
being  formed.  This  latter  process  is  now  supposed  to  take  place  in 
the  stomach  afler  the  hydrochloric  acid  has  i>reviouslv  transformed 
the  neutral  into  the  acid  casein  salt.  When  this  stage  is  reached  the 
paracasein  is  decomposed  into  an  albumin  and  an  insoluble  nuclein. 
The  albumin  is  then  further  digested  as  described  ;  a  hetero-albumose, 
however,  does  not  result.  The  remaining  proteids,  such  as  ha?moglo- 
bin,  glucosides,  etc.,  are  similarly  acted  upon  by  the  gastric  juice,  and 
are  first  split  up  into  the  corresponding  albumins  and  their  pairlings. 
The  albuminous  radicles  are  then  digested,  as  described. 

Digestion  of  the  Albuminoids. — Of  the  albuminoids,  only  col- 
lagen and  elastin  undergo  digestion  in  the  stomach,  gelatoses  and 
elastoses  being  formed  during  the  process,  while  keratin  passes  off 
undigested.  Hetero-albumoses,  however,  are  formed  from  neither 
colljigen  nor  elastin,  but  merely  proto-albumoses,  which  in  turn  are 
transformed  into  deutero-albumoses,  and  these  into  peptone. 

Digestion  of  the  Carbohydrates. — The  secretion  of  the  stomach 
itself  is  not  capable  of  digesting  carbohydrates.  There  appears  to 
be  no  doubt,  however,  tliat  a  transformation  of  starches  into  sugar 
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takes  place  during  the  earlier  stages  of  digestion.  This  is  owing  to 
the  continued  action  of  the  ptyalin  of  tlie  saliva  (see  page  139)  in 
the  stomach,  which  proceeds  until  the  amount  of  hydrochloric  acid 
8ecrete<l  reaches  0.01  per  cent,  or  more,  it  l)eing  remembered  tliat  the 
transformation  of  starches  into  sugar  takes  place  best  in  a  neutral 
or  feebly  alkaline  medium. 

The  question  whether  or  not  •a  diastatic  ferment  occurs  in  the 
mucus  secreted  by  the  stomach  itself  is  unimportant,  as  cases  have 
but  rarely  been  observed  in  which  there  was  an  absence  of  jjtyalin 
from  the  saliva. 

As  indicated  in  the  chapter  on  the  Saliva,  a  number  of  intermediary 
products  are  formed  in  the  transformation  of  starch  into  sugar,  of 
which  an  idea  may  be  had  from  the  accompanying  table : 

Slarch. 
AmiduHn. 


Ervthrodextrin.  Maltose. 

•|  I 

Achroodeztrin  a  Maltose. 

Achroodextrin  P  Maltose. 

I  i 

Achroodextrin  y  (maltodextrin)  Maltose. 


Maltose.  Maltose. 

In  the  mouth  this  transformation  is  effected  very  rapidly  in  the 
case  of  certain  starches,  such  as  corn-starch  and  rye-starch,  and  it  is 
[wssible  to  demonstmte  tlie  presence  of  sugar  after  from  two  to  six 
minutes.  Potato-starch,  on  the  other  hand,  requires  a  much  longer 
time,  viz.,  from  two  to  four  hours.  This  difference  is  entirely  de- 
pendent upon  the  varj-ing  degree  of  resistance  offered  to  the  action 
of  the  saliva  by  the  enclosing  envclojic  of  cellulose,  as  is  a])parent 
from  the  fact  that  a  paste  made  from  potatoes  is  digesteil  just  as 
rapidly  as  one  made  from  rye. 

For  j)ractical  purposes,  the  digestion  of  carbohydrates  in  the 
stomach  may  be  disregartled  as  insignificant. 

Fats  are  not  dig(\«5ted  in  the  stomach. 

From  the  above  considerations  it  is  apparent  that  under  physio- 
logical conditions  a  mixture  of  various  products  is  met  with  in  the 
stomach  at  the  height  of  digestion,  and  it  might  Ix*  expec^ted  that 
from  a  prei)onderanc(M>f  the  one  over  the  other  definite  and  valuable 
conclusions  as  to  the  digestive  j)ower  of  the  organ  could  be  reached. 
While  this  is  true  in  a  certain  sense,  the  (luantilative  methods  of 
analysis  that  would  have  to  be  emjJoyed  in  order  to  obtain  definite 
data  are  as  yet  too  complicated  for  the  j)ur]K)ses  of  the  clinician,  and 
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from  the  simple  qualitative  tests  not  much  information  can  be  de- 
rived. The  recognition  of  the  presence  of  peptones  would  thus 
merely  indicate  the  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  pepsin  in  a 
general  way,  as  peptones  may  be  formed  in  the  absence  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  in  the  presence  of  organic  acids,  which  may  be  found 
in  pathological  conditions.  A  portion  of  the  albumin  of  milk,  (^gs, 
meat,  etc.,  is,  moreover,  already  peptonized  during  the  process  of 
boiling.  It  is  not  surprising  then  that  peptones  may  be  demonstrated 
in  practically  every  specimen  of  gastric  contents. 

A  large  amount  of  syntonin  and  primary  albumoses  in  the  presence 
of  a  feeble  ])e]>tone-reaction  must,  of  course,  be  rt^rded  as  abnormal, 
pointing  to  a  defective  secretion  of  either  hydrochloric  acid  or  the 
enzymes,  or  of  both.  The  same  may  be  said  to  hold  good  when  a 
pronounced  jxiptone-reaction  disappears  upon  the  removal  of  syntonin 
and  the  primary  albumoses. 

So  far  as  the  examination  for  the  products  of  carbohydrate  diges- 
tion is  concerned,  it  may  bt^  stated,  as  a  general  rule,  that  in  the 
presence  of  a  normal  amount  of  hydrochloric  acid  erythrodextrin  can 
usually  be  demonstrated  toward  the  end  of  gastric  digestion,  while 
achroodextrin  is  nearly  always  obtained  at  that  time  when  free  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  absent,  so  that  the  tests  for  the  presence  of  these  two 
bodies  may  be  regarded  as  roughly  indicating  the  presence  or  absence 
of  free  hydrochloric  acid.  Boas  draws  attention  to  the  fact,  however, 
that  ptyalin  may,  at  times,  though  rarely,  be  absent,  when  conclusions 
drawn  from  these  tests  as  to  the  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid  would 
be  erroneous. 

The  tests  for  sugar  in  the  gastric  juice  do  not  furnish  any  infor- 
mation of  practical  value. 

Analysis  of  the  Products  of  Albuminous  Digestion. 

In  order  to  separate  the  various  bodies  referred  to  from  each  other 
the  following  procedure  may  be  employed : 

The  filterod  gastric  contents  are  carefully  neutralized  with  a  dilute 
solution  of  sodium  hydrate,  using  litmus-])aj>er  to  determine  the  re- 
action ;  a  small  drop  of  the  mixture  is  placed  upon  the  paper  from 
time  to  time  during  the  addition  of  the  sodium  hydrate  until  no 
change  in  color  is  produc^nl  either  on  the  red  or  the  blue  paper.  If 
syntonin  is  present,  it  will  be  ])recipitated,  and  can  be  collected  on  a 
small  filter.  Upon  the  addition  of  an  excess  of  dilute  acid  or  an 
alkali  this  precipitiite  will  again  l)e  dissolved.  The  filtrate  is  feebly 
acidified  by  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  a  very  dilute  solution  of 
acetic  acid,  trejited  with  an  equal  volume  of  a  saturate<l  solution  of 
common  salt,  and  brought  to  the  boiling-point.  Any  native  albumin 
that  may  bo  present  in  solution  is  thus  eoagulateil  and  can  be  filtered 
off  on  cooling.  In  the  filtrate  the  albumoses  and  j)eptones  remain. 
The  presence  of  the  former  may  be  demonstrated  by  adding  a  few 
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drops  of  nitric  acid  to  a  spei'imen,  when  a  preci])itate  will  form  which 
dissolves  uix>n  the  application  of  heat,  and  reapi>ears  on  cooling; 
if  necessary,  the  specimen  may  be  dihite<l. 

Should  the  deutero-albumoses  of  vitellin  or  myosin  be  present, 
however,  this  test  yields  a  negjitive  result,  and  a  ])recipitate  only 
occurs  when  the  solution,  acidified  with  nitric  or  aci»tic  acid,  is  com- 
pletely saturated  with  scKliuni  chloride. 

The  presence  of  primary  albumoses  may  lx»  established  by  adding 
pieces  of  rock-siilt  to  the  neutral  solution,  when  a  pn^cipitate  occurs. 
The  albumoses  may  roughly  be  sc*parated  from  the  jx'ptones  by  satu- 
rating the  acidified  filtrate  just  obtained  with  pulverized  ammonium 
8ul])hate,  wiiereby  the  albumoses  are  ]>reci[)itited  almost  entirely. 
A  small  |K)rtion  of  deutero-albumoses,  however,  which  resulted  from 
the  proto-albumoses,  remains  in  solution  and  passes  into  the  filtrate, 
which  also  contains  all  of  the  am])ho])ept<>ne.  In  the  filtrate  this 
mav  be  demonstnited  as  follows  :  a  concentrated  solution  of  sodium 
hydrate  is  added  until  all  the  ammonium  sulplmte  has  been  trans- 
formed into  sodium  sulphate,  and  a  slight  excess  of  the  hydrate  is 
present ;  care  should  be  had,  however,  that  the  tem|)erature  does 
not  rise  too  high,  by  imniersion  in  cold  water.  The  sixlium  sulphate, 
which  se[)arates  out  during  this  j)r()cess,  is  allowed  to  settle.  A  2 
per  cent,  solution  of  cupric  sulphate  is  then  carefully  added  drop 
by  dro]),  to  a  s|>ecimen  of  the  sujxirnatant  fluid,  when  in  the  pres- 
ence of  peptones  a  rose  to  a  purplish-red  color  will  develop. 

To  obtain  the  peptones,  the  filtrate  is  diluted  with  an  equal  volume 
of  water,  neutndized,  and  then  treateil  with  a  solution  of  tannic  acid, 
care  being  taken  to  avoid  an  excess,  as  otherwise  the  peptone  prt^cipi- 
tate  is  partly  dissolved.* 

Tests  for  the  Products  of  Carbohydrate  Digestion. 

Starch  mav  be  recotjniztMl  bv  the  fact  that  it  strikes  a  blue  color 
with  a  solution  of  i<Klo-p)tassic  icnlide,  while  the  siime  solution  gives 
a  violet  or  mahog-any  brown  with  eiythrodextrin.  To  this  end,  it 
is  only  ne<»essarv  to  add  a  drop  or  two  of  IjUgol's  solution  to  a  few 
cubic  centimeters  of  the  filt<Ted  gastric  juice.  The  j)resencc  of 
achrood(»xtrin  may  l)c  inferred  if  no  change  in  color  occurs  upon 
the  addition  of  the  reagent. 

Maltose  and  dextrose,  which  both  rcjict  with  Fehling's  solution 
and  undergo  fermentation,  differ  from  each  other  in  the  fact  that 
the  former  does  not  reduce  BarfoarH  rengnd  on  boiling.  This  is 
prepared  by  adding  1  ]kt  cent,  of  acetic  acid  to  a  O.o  to  4  per  cent, 
solution  of  cupric  acetate.  The  rotatory  power  of  maltose  is  about 
thret*  times  as  strong  as  that  of  dextrose ;  (<'/)  D  -  1 50.4,  as  com- 
pared with  r)2.r). 

'  For  a  morr  dotaiU'd  account  of  the  chemistry  of  digestion  and  tlie  analysis  of  the 
resulting  products,  see  C.  E.  Simon,  Physiological  Chemistrj',  Lca  Bnxs.  &  Co.,  1901. 
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Lactic  Acid, 
y 

Mode  of  Formation  and  Clinical  Significance. — It  was  for- 
merly thought  that  the  acidity  of  the  gastric  juice  was  referable  to 
the  presence  of  lactic  acid,  as  this  can  always  be  demonstrated  in 
the  beginning  of  the  process  of  digestion.  The  hydrochloric  acid 
was  then  supposed  to  result  from  the  action  of  the  lactic  acid  upon 
the  chlorides  of  the  food.  That  this  view  is  erroneous  C.  Schmidt  ^ 
succeeded  in  demonstrating  beyond  a  doubt,  as  has  been  shown  on 
page  155.  An  explanation  of  the  presence  of  lactic  acid  suggested 
itself  when  Miller  found  that  in  the  mouth  various  bacteria  normally 
occur  which  are  capable  of  forming  lactic  acid  from  sugar,  and  that 
from  the  gastric  contents  a  number  of  bacteria  can  be  isolated  which 
are  capable  of  causing  acid  fermentation  in  sugar-containing  media. 
There  would,  hence,  be  nothing  surprising  in  the  constant  occur- 
rence of  lactic  acid,  as  the  two  principal  factors  necessary  for  its 
formation  are  always  present  after  the  ingestion  of  an  ordinary 
meal,  viz.,  carbohydrates  and  bacteria  capable  of  causing  lactic  acid 
fermentation.  The  absence  of  the  lactic  acid  during  the  later  stages 
of  digestion  was,  furthermore,  explained  by  the  fact  that  lactic  acid 
fermentation  coases  in  the  presence  of  from  0.7  to  1.6  pro  mille  of 
hydrochloric  acid — L  e.,  in  the  presence  of  amount-s  of  hydrochloric 
acid  which  are  found  in  ths  normal  gastric  juice. 

The  normal  occurrence  of  lactic  acid  in  the  stomach  was,  until 
recently,  regarded  as  an  established  fact.  But  at  this  stage  Martins 
and  Liittke,  employing  the  method  already  described,  found  "  that  the 
accurately  determined  curve  of  acidity  referable  to  hydrochloric  acid 
coincided  in  all  respects,  even  at  the  beginning  of  the  process  of 
digestion,  with  the  curve  referable  to  the  total  acidity,"  so  that 
lactic  acid  as  a  physiological  constituent  could  not  have  been  present. 
Recent  researches  of  Boas,'"^  moreover,  appear  to  prove  beyond  a 
doubt  that  in  physiological  conditions  no  appreciable  amounts  of 
lactic  acid  are  formcxi  during  the  process  of  digestion,  and  that  the 
lactic  acid  found  after  an  ordinary  meal  has  been  introduced  into 
the  stomach  as  such.  That  lactic  acid  is  actually  present  in  the 
various  kinds  of  bread  has  definitely  been  proved,  and  it  is,  hence, 
not  permissible  to  make  use  of  any  test-mc^al  containing  lactic  acid 
when  the  question  as  to  its  formation  in  the  stomach  is  to  be  con- 
sidered. For  these  reasons  Boas  suggests  the  use  of  simple  oatmeal- 
soup  to  which  salt  only  has  been  addt^d.  For  practical  purposes 
this  is  probably  not  always  n(»cessarv,  as  the  small  amount  of  lactic 
acid  found  aft«r  Ewald's  test-breakfast  may  usually  be  disregarded  ; 
an  increased  amount  can  be  referred  directly  to  pathological  con- 
ditions. 

^  \jW.  cit. 

*  J.  Boas,  *'  Ueber  d.  Vorkommen  v.  Milchsaure  im  Gesunden  u.  Kranken  Magen," 
Zoit.  f.  klin.  Med.,  1894,  vol.  xxv.  p.  285. 
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The  fact  that  the  lactic  acid  di.sai)|)ears,  or  is  at  least  no  longer 
demonstrable,  at  the  height  of  digestion,  Boas  refers  to  a  resorption 
or  a  carr}'ing-oif  of  the  acid  introduceil,  on  the  one  hand,  or  to  an 
inted'erence  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  with  the  delicacy  of  the  reagent 
usually  employed — /.  f .,  Uilehnann's  reagent — on  the  other.  Patho- 
logically the  same  nde  may  be  said  to  hold  good,  as  l^)as  was  un- 
able to  demonstrate  its  presence  after  the  exhibition  of  his  te>t-meal 
in  the  most  diverse  diseases  of  the  stomach,  viz.,  chronic  gastritis, 
atony  and  dilatation  referable  to  myasthenia,  or  ])yloric  stenosis 
following  ulcer,  etc.  Mere  traces,  which  were  occasionally  obser\'ed, 
are  of  no  significance,  and  jK)ssibly  referable  to  lactic  a(!id  fermenta- 
tion having  taken  place  in  the  mouth.  In  all  the  cjises  examined, 
moreover,  no  organic  acids  could  be  demonstrated  by  the  method  of 
Hehner-Seemann  (see  page  192). 

It  is  aj>j)arent  then  that  notwithstanding  stagnation  of  the  gastric 
contents  and  the  absence  of  free  hydrochloric  acid  in  normal  amounts, 
lactic  acid  is  not  niH^essarily  formcKl  in  the  stomach,  oven  in  the 
j)resence  of  carbohydrates.  In  only  one  disejise  of  the  stomach  was 
lactic  acid  found  in  notable  quantities,  viz.,  in  carcMuoma.  This  ob- 
servation is  in  accord  with  the  fact  that  I'ff'elmann's  test  here  vields 
a  marked  reaction — /.  e.,  a  de(»i)-lemon  or  a  canarj'-yellow  color — 
even  uj>on  the  addition  of  but  a  few  drops  of  the  gastric  jin*c(»,  while 
in  the  benign  affections  only  a  pale-yellow,  brownish,  or  grayish 
color  is  obtained. 

Boas'  test-meal  should  he  given  the  evening  lx?fore  the  examina- 
tion, the  stomach  having  previously  bei^n  washed  free  from  all 
remnants  of  foml ;  the  remaining  contents  are  obtaininl  the  next 
morning. 

In  an  analvsis  of  fourtei*n  cases  of  carcinoma  Boas  was  able  to 
demonstrate  the  j)resence  of  lactic  acid  in  amounts  vaning  In'tween 
1.22  and  8.82  j>ro  mille  in  all  cases  but  one,  while  in  other  diseases 
after  the  ingestion  of  Ewald's  test-break  last  only  0.1  to  0.3  pro 
nn'lle  could  1k»  obtained. 

Unfortunately,  recent  investigations  have  shown  that  notable 
amounts  of  lactic  acid  may  also  Ik»  found  in  gjistric  anadeny,  and  in 
cases  of  dilatation  referable  to  l)enign  causes.  Such  cases,  however, 
are  rare,  and  it  may  safely  l)e  stat(Ml  that  the  j)resence  of  large 
amounts  of  lactic  acid  will  almost  invariably  justify  the  diagnosis  of 
cjircinoma  of- the  stomach.^ 

That  stagnation  of  the  gastric  contents  and  the  absence  of  free 
hydrochloric  aci<l  alone  are  not  ca])able  of  causing  the  fcjrmation  of 
lactic  acid  has  been  seen,  and  it  is,  hence,  difficult  to  explain  why  in 
carcinoma  practically  only  lactic  acid  fermentation    should    occur. 

'  .T.H.  do  .T<mp.  "  1><t  Xacliwois  d.  Milrbsiiure  ii.  ihro  klinistlio  Betlt'iitnnp:,"  Arch, 
f.  Vonlanuujrskrank..  vol.  ii.  p.  .'>.'i.  J.  Frii'denwald.  "TIh'  Sijiniticaiuo  of  tlio  Prcscnco 
of  I^ictir  Arid  in  tbo  Stomach."  N.  Y.  Med.  Jour..  lsa'».  Roscnhaim  u.  Richter,  "  Ueber 
Milch-siiurebihlung  im  Magcn,"  Zoit.  f.  kliii.  Med.,  vol.  xxviii.  p.  o05. 
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Whether  the  malignant  growth  itself  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
princii)al  factors  in  this  connection,  as  Boas  suggests,  must  still  re- 
main an  open  (question. 

Owing  to  the  interest  which  attaches  to  this  slibji^ct,  it  may  not 
be  out  of  place  to  refer  briefly  to  the  following  observation  of  Koch  : 
In  a  case  in  which  ulcer  of  the  stomach  existed,  the  hydrochloric 
acid  suddenly  disappeared  and  gave  place  to  lactic  acid,  which  then 
steadily  increased  in  amount  from  week  to  week.  A  tumor  could 
not  l)e  demonstrated  on  physical  examination.  Soon  after,  the  j>atient 
dicKl,  and  at  the  autopsy  a  carcinoma  of  the  stomach  was  found  upon 
the  base  of  the  pyloric  ulcer.  An  exploratory  operation  should  hence 
be  made  whenever  notable  amounts  of  lactic  acid  can  repeatedly  be  de- 
monstrated in  the  stomach  contents  after  the  ingestion  of  Boat^  test-meaL 
Negative  results,  however,  do  not  exclude  the  existence  of  carcinoma. 

The  formation  of  lactic  acid  from  starch  may  be  represented  by 
the  following  equations : 

• 

(1)  2i\ll,J^^  4-  n,0    -     C„H„0„    (milk-sugar). 

(2)  C„H,Ai4-  H,0  --.  2CeniA     (glucose). 

(3)  2Ce Hj A  =  .'l^^'s  He O,     (lactic  acid). 

It  should,  finally,  l)e  mentioned  that  only  that  form  of  lactic  acid 
which  results  from  fermentiitive  processes  is  of  interest  in  this  cou- 
ne<;ti<jn,  and  not  the  sarcolactic  acid  contained  in  meat. 

Tests  for  Lactic  Acid. — For  the  reasons  indicated.  Boas'  test- 
meal  (see  page  loO)  should  bo  employed  whenever  it  is  desired  to  test 
for  lactic  acid  in  the  gastric  contents.  If  the  (»ase  under  examina- 
tion shows  well-marked  symptoms  of  stagnation,  the  stomach  should 
be*  washed  out  completely  in  the  evening,  the  soup  then  given,  and 
the  gastric  contents  procured  the  next  morning,  before  any  fofxl  or 
liquid  is  taken.  Otherwise  the  test-m«il  may  be  given  in  the  morn- 
ing on  an  empty  stomach,  without  j)revious  lavage*,  and  the  contents 
examinwl  one  hour  later. 

Uffelmann's  Test.* — Heretofore  Ufl[elmann^s  reagent  was  quite  com- 
monly employed  in  testing  for  lactic  acid,  but  ever\'one  who  has 
had  occasion  to  make  fn'(iuent  use  of  this  reagent  in  clinical  work 
must  have  been  struck  with  the  uncertainty  of  the  results  so  often 
obtaincnl.  In  a  large*  majority  of  the  (»asc\s  thus  examined,  ]>articu- 
larly  if  Ewald's  test-bri»akfast  is  em|)loye<l,  a  characteristic  reaction 
— /.  e.,  the  t)ccurrence  of  a  lemon  or  canar^'-vellow  color — is  not 
seen,  notwithstanding  the  presence  of  lactic  acid,  but  a  pale-yellow, 
brownish,  grayish -white,  or  even  gray  color  is  obtained  instead,  often 
heaving  in  doubt  whether  lactic  acid  is  j)resent  or  not.  Aside  from 
doubtful  results,  the  value  of  the  test  is  greatly  diminished  by  the 

>  UflTelittinn,  Deutach.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  1S80,  vol.  xxvi.;  and  Zeit.  f.  klin.  Med., 
vol.  viii.  p.  392. 
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fact  that  glucose,  acid  phosphates,  butyric  acid,  and  alcohol  give  the 
same  reaction,  and  that  in  the  presence  of  such  amounts  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  as  are  found  at  the  height  of  normal  digestion  lactic 
acid  is  not  indicated  by  the  reagent.  All  these  difficulties  have  long 
l>een  appreciated,  and  in  order  to  obviate  at  least  some  of  them  it 
was  proposed  to  apply  the  test  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  ethereal 
extract  of  the  gastric  contents  : 

To  this  end,  5  or  10  c.c.  of  the  filtered  gjistric  juice  are  extracted 
by  shaking  with  from  50  to  100  c.c.  of  neutnd  sulj)huric  ether  in  a 
stoppered  separating-funnel  for  about  twenty  or  thirty  minutes ;  the 
ethereal  extract  is  then  evaporated  on  a  water-bath  or  the  ether 
distilled  oif  {nojiame).  The  residue  is  token  up  with  fn)m  5  to 
10  c.c.  of  distilled  water,  and  testinl  as  follows  :  three  drops  of  a 
saturated  aqueous  solution  of  ferric  chloride  are  mix(»d  with  three 
dro])s  of  a  concentrat<»d  solution  i»f  pure  carlM)lic  acid  and  diluted 
with  water  until  an  amethvst-blue  color  is  obtaincKl ;  to  this  solution 
a  portion  of  the  othcTeal  extract  is  added,  when  in  the  j)rest»nce  of 
only  0.1  per  cent,  of  lactic  acid  a  lemon  or  wmary -yellow  color  is 
obtaineil. 

Kelling's  Method.^ — Five  or  10  c.c.  of  gastric  juice  are  diluted 
with  from  ten  to  twenty  volumes  of  water  and  treated  with  one  or 
two  drops  of  a  5  j)er  cent,  aqueous  solution  of  ferric  chloride.  In 
the  presence  of  lactic  acid  a  distinct  greenish-yellow  color  is  st^n  if 
the  tube  is  held  to  the  light.  This  test  is  more  reliable  than  that 
of  Uffelmann,  as  a  jwsitive  reaction  is  obtaintKl  only  in  the  presence 
of  lactic  acid, 

Strauss'  Method.^ — Instead  of  evaporating  the  ether  as  in  the 
above  m<»tluKl,  the  ethereal  extract  niav  lx»  directlv  examinixl  by 
shaking  with  a  freshly  prej>art>d  solution  of  ferric  chloride,  as  sug- 
gested by  Fleischer.  Making  use  of  this  j)rinci]>le,  Strauss  has 
constnictiKl  an  a])paratus  (Fig.  37)  which  may  1k»  found  verj'  con- 
venient, and  which  permits  of  roughly  deti»nnining  the  amount  of 
lactic  acid  j>resent.  The  instrument  is  essentially  a  sei>aniting- 
funnel  of  30  c.c.  ca]Kicity,  iK'aring  two  marks,  of  which  the  one 
corresponds  to  5  c.c,  the  other  to  25  c.c.  The  appiratus  is  filled 
with  gastric  juice  to  the  mark  5,  when  ether  is  added  to  the  25  c.c. 
line.  After  shaking  thoroughly,  the  separated  li([uids  are  allowixl 
to  escap<^  by  ojK'ning  the  stoj)cock  until  the  5  c.c.  mark  is  reached. 
Distilled  wat<T  is  then  added  to  the  25  mark,  and  the  mixture  treated 
with  two  drops  of  the  officinal  tinctun*  of  ferric  chloride,  dilutcnl  in 
the  proportion  of  1  :  10.  Ui>on  shaking,  th(»  water  will  assume  an 
intensely  grei'U  color  if  more  than  1  i)ro  niille  of  lactic  acid  is  pres- 
ent, while  a  jiale  gn^'U  is  obtained  in  the  presence  of  from  0.5  to  1 

^  r,.  Kolliniz.  '•  Kluvlan  im  Maponinhalt;  Zucloich  oin  Ii<'itrag  z.  Uffelmann'scben 
Milrhs;iurt'mijrons."  Zoit.  f.  phvsiol.  Chom..  vol.  xviii. 

«  IF.  Strauss.  "IVber  eine  Modifikatitm  d.  Uflrelmann'Bchen  Rcaktion,"  Berlin,  klin. 
Wooh.,  1S95,  No.  37. 
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pro  mille.     The  tincture  of  iron  should  be  kept  in  a  dark-colored 
dropping-bottle  of  about  50  c.c.  capacity. 

It  will  be  observed  tbat  only  large  amounts  of  lactic  acid,  which 
alone  are  of  importance  from  a  diagnostic  point  of  view,  are  indi- 
cated by  the  apparatus.     Small  amounts,  as  those  introduced  with 
Ewald's  test-breakfast,  or  referable  to  lactic  acid 
fermentation   in  the  mouth,  are  uot  indicated,  bo  Fig.  37, 

that  confusion  as  to  the  presence  or  absence  of 
the  acid  can  never  arise. 

Boas'  Method.' — In  doubtful  cases  the  follow- 
ing method  should  be  employed,  as  with  it,  and 
following  the  exhibition  of  Bous'  test-meal,  all 
possible  errors  can  be  avoided.  The  stomach  mutit, 
however,  be  washed  perfectly  denn  hefore  the  ieM- 
meal  is  introduced.  It  is  my  belief  that  some  of 
the  positive  results  which  have  l)een  obtained  in 
other  diseases  than  carcinoma  are  referable  to 
neglect  in  this  particular  point.  Aldehyde  is  uot 
infrequently  found  in  the  stomach  contents  when 
sarcinffi  are  present  in  lai^a  numbers,  and  may 
he  mistaken  for  lactic  acid,  as  I  discovered  to  my 
regret  not  long  ago. 

Principle  of  the  Method. — When  a  solution  of 
lactic  acid  is  treated  widi  a  strong  oxidizing  agent 
and  heated,  the  lactic  acid  is  decomposed  into 
acetic  aldehyde  and  formic  acid,  according  to  the 
equation 


Practically,  then,  the  test  for  lactic  acid  re.-iolves 
itself  into  a  test  for  acetic  aldehyde,  which  can  iiic  apppuximHtive 
readily  be  recognized  by  testing  with  various  ri'-  ■cid!'"""''  "'^"' 
agents,  such  as  an  alkaline  solution  of  iodo-jjotassic 
iodide,  Nessler's  reagent,  and  others.  NcsslerV  reagent  is  prepared 
as  follows  :  2  grammes  of  potassium  iodide  are  dissolved  in  -iO  c.c, 
of  water  and  treated  with  mercuric  iodide  while  heating,  until  some 
of  the  latter  remains  undissolvwl.  Upon  ctwling,  the  solution  is 
diluted  with  20  c.c.  of  water.  Two  parts  of  this  solution  are  then 
treated  with  3  parts  of  a  concentrated  si>Iution  of  potassium  hydrate ; 
any  precipitate  that  may  have  formed  is  filteri'd  off,  and  the  i-eagent 
kept  in  a  well-stoppered  bottle.  When  aldehyde  is  added  to  such  a 
solution  a  yellowJsh-red  or  red  precipitate  result,*,  the  exact  color 
depending  upon  the  amount  of  aldehyde  present.  One  jiart  of  the 
■BCM,  Dentsch.  mud.  Wucb.,  1893,  No.  39;  and  Miiucb.  med.  Wocb.,  1893,  No.  43. 
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aldehyde  may  still  be  recognized  when  diluted  with  40,000  parts  of 
water. 

With  an  alkaline  solution  of  iodo-potassic  iodide,  aldehyde  in  a 
dilution  of  1  :  20,000  will  still  pnxluce  a  cloudiness,  referable  to  the 
formation  of  iodoform,  which  is  readily  recognized  by  its  character- 
istic odor  (Lieben's  test  for  acetone). 

Method. — The  filtered  gastric  juice  is  tested  for  the  presence  of 
free  acids  with  Congo-red  (see  page  163).  If  present,  from  10  to  20 
c.c.  are  evaporated  to  a  syrup  on  a  water-bath,  after  the  addition  of 
an  excess  of  barium  carbonate,  while  the  latter  is  unnecessary  in  the 
absence  of  free  acids.  The  syrup  is  treated  with  a  few  drops  of 
phosphoric  acid,  and  the  carbon  dioxide  removed  by  bringing  it  to 
the  boiling-point  once  only,  when  it  is  allowed  to  cool  and  extracted 
with  100  c.c.  of  neutral  sulphuric  ether  (free  from  alcohol),  by  shaking 
for  half  an  hour.  The  layer  of  ether  is  poured  off  after  half  an  hour, 
the  ether  is  evaiK)rated  (rio  fiame\  the  residue  taken  up  with  45  c.c.  of 
water,  shaken  and  filtered,  and  finally  treated  with  5  c.c.  of  sulphuric 
acid  and  a  pinch  of  manganese  dioxide  in  an  Erlenmeyer  flask. 
This  is  closed  with  a  |)erf orated  stopper  carrying  a  glass  tube  bent 
at  an  obtuse  angle,  the  longer  limb  of  which  passes  into  a  narrow 
glass  cylinder  containing  from  5  to  10  c.c.  of  Nessler's  reagent  or  a 
like  qujintity  of  an  alkaline  solution  of  iodo-potassic  iodide.  If  heat 
is  now  carefully  applied,  the  aldehyde,  formed  by  the  oxidation  of 
the  lactic  acid  with  manganese  dioxide  and  sulphuric  acid,  passes 
over  when  the  l)oiling-j)oint  is  reached,  and  causes  the  precipitation 
of  yellowish-red  aldehyde  of  mercury  in  the  tube  containing  the 
Nessler's  reagent,  or  of  iodoform  if  the  alkaline  solution  of  iodine 
is  emj)loyed. 

Quantitative  Estimation  of  Lactic  Acid  according  to  Boas' 
Method.^ — The  princij)le  already  set  forth  also  applies  to  the  quanti- 
tative estimation  of  lactic  acid. 

Solutions  re<iuired  : 

1.  A  one-tenth  normal  solution  of  iodine. 

2.  A  one-tenth  normal  solution  of  sodium  thiosulphate. 

3.  Hydrochloric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1.018). 

4.  A  potassium  hydrate  solution  (56  :  1000). 

5.  Starch  solution. 
Pre|)aration  of  these  solutions  : 

1.  A  normal  solution  of  iodine  should  contain  126.53  (molecular 
weight  of  iodine)  grammes  of  iodine  in  the  liter,  and  a  one-tenth 
normal  solution,  hence  12.6  grammes.  In  order  to  dissolve  the 
iodine  25  grammes  of  j)otassium  imlide  are  dissolved  in  about  200 
c.c.  of  distilled  water,  when  the  12.6  grammes  of  resublimed  iodine 
are  added.  This  solution  is  then  diluted  with  distilled  water  to  the 
1000  c.c.  mark,  and  requires  no  further  correction. 

Loc.  cit.,  p.  187. 
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2.  The  one-tenth  normal  solution  of  sodium  thiosulphate  is  pre- 
pared as  described  in  the  chapter  on  Acetone  (see  Urine).  When 
treated  with  1  gramme  of  ammonium  carbonate  pro  liter  it  will 
retain  its  titre  almost  indefinitely. 

3.  Preparation  of  the  starch  solution :  5  grammes  of  starch  are 
dissolved  in  900  c.c.  of  water  by  heating,  when  10  grammes  of  zinc 
chloride  in  100  c.c.  of  water  are  added. 

Mkthod. — Ten  to  20  c.c.  of  the  filtered  gastric  juice  are  first 
treated  as  indicated  above,  viz.,  evaporated  to  a  syrup  after  the 
addition  of  barium  carbonate  if  free  acids  are  present.  A  few 
drops  of  phosphoric  acid  are  added,  Jthe  carbon  dioxide  driven  off 
by  boiling,  and  the  residue  extracted,  on  cooling,  with  100  c.c.  of 
ether  free  from  alcohol ;  the  ether  is  evaporated  after  separation, 
the  residue  taken  up  with  45  c.c.  of  distilled  water,  and  treated 
with  manganese  dioxide  and  sulphuric  acid.  The  flask  is  closed  by 
a  doubly  perforated  stopper ;  through  one  aperture  a  bent  tube  passes 
to  the  distill ing-apparatus,  and  a  straight  tube  provided  with  a  piece 
of  rubl)er  tubing,  clamped  off,  through  the  other.  The  latter  should 
dip  well  down  into  the  liquid,  and  serves  for  passing  a  current  of  air 
through  the  solution  when  the  distillation  is  completed.  The  mixt- 
ure is  distilled  until  about  four-fifths  of  the  contents  have  passed 
over,  excessive  heed  being  carefully  avoided,  as  otherwise  the  aldehyde 
will  be  decomposed,  according  to  the  equations  : 

(1)  CH,  -  CH(OH)  -  CX).OH  =  CII,.CHO  ^  H(X)OH. 

Lactic  acid.  Aldiehyde.      Formic  acid. 

(2)  CH,.CHO  +  HCXX)H  -f  2()   =  CH3.CXX)H  -f  CO,  -h  H,0. 

Aldehyde.       Formic  acid.  Acetic  acid. 

To  the  distillate,  which  is  best  receiveil  in  a  high  Erlenmeyer 
flask,  w(jll  stoppered,  20  c.c.  of  the  one-tenth  normal  solution  of 
iodine  are  added,  mixed  with  20  c.c.  of  the  5.6  per  cent,  solution  of 
potassium  hydrate.  The  mixture  is  shaken  thoroughly  and  allowed 
to  stand  for  a  few  minutes.  In  onler  to  lil>eratc  the  iodine  not  used 
in  the  reaction,  20  c.c.  of  hydrochloric  acid  are  added,  and  the  ex- 
cess of  iodine  determined  by  titration  with  the  one-tenth  normal  solu- 
tion  of  sodium  thiosulphate.  The  titration  is  carried  almost  to  the 
point  of  decolorization,  when  a  little  stiirch  solution  is  added  ;  the 
mixture  is  then  titrated  until  the  blue  color  has  disappeared.*  The 
number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  the  one-tenth  normal  solution  em- 
ployed, viz.,  20,  minus  the  number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  the  one- 
tenth  normal  solution  of  sodium  thiosulphate,  will  then  indicate  the 
number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  the  former  required  for  the  formation 
of  iodoform,  viz.,  the  amount  of  lactic  acid  present  in  10  or  20  c.c. 
of  gastric  Juice,  as  the  case  may  be.  As  1  c.c.  of  the  one-tenth 
normal  solution  of  iodine  has  been  found  to  indicate  the  presence  of 
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0.003388  gramme  of  lactic  acid,  it  is  only  necessary  to  multiply  the 
number  of  cubic  centimeters  used  by  this  figure,  and  the  result  by 
10,  in  order  to  obtain  the  percentage. 

The  method  described  is  reliable  and  sufficiently  accurate  for  clini- 
cal purposes.  At  the  same  time  it  may  l)e  said  that  no  more  time 
is  re<iuired  than  in  the  ordinary  (quantitative  estimation  of  sugar  by 
means  of  Fehling's  method,  or  of  hydrochloric  acid  according  to 
the  method  of  Martins  and  Ijiittke. 

Boas'  Rapid  Method. — This  metho<l  is  less  accurate  than  the 
preceding  one,  but  may  be  advantageously  employeil  in  the  absence 
of  the  various  n»agents  necessary  with  the  former.  Ten  c.c.  of 
filtered  gastric  juice  are  treateil  with  a  few  drops  of  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  and  the  albumin  present  n»moved  by  heat.  The  filtrate  is  evaiK)- 
nited  to  a  syrup  on  a  water-bath,  water  addeil  to  the  original 
amount,  and  this  again  evaporated  to  a  small  volume,  fatty  acids 
being  thereby  removed.  The  lactic  acid  remaining  is  now  extracted 
with  ether  (200  c.c.  for  every  10  c.c.  of  gjistric  juice) ;  the  ether  is 
evaporatetl,  the  residue  taken  up  with  water  and  titrate^:!  with  a 
one-tenth  normal  solution  of  Sixlium  hydrate,  using  phenol phthalein 
as  an  indic4itor.  As  40  ]>arts  by  weight  of  sodium  hydrate  (molecu- 
lar weight)  combine  with  90  jnirts  by  weight  of  lactic  acid  (molecu- 
lar weight),  and  as  1  c.c.  of  the  one-tenth  normal  st)lution  of 
sodium  hydrate  contiiins  0.004  gramme  of  siKlium  hydrate,  the 
corresponding  amount  of  lactic  acid  is  found  from  the  ecjuation  : 
40  :  90  :  :  0.004  :x]AOx  =  0.3G0  ;  .r  =  0.009.  The  value  of  1  c.c. 
of  the  one-tenth  normal  solution  in  terms  of  lactic  acid  is  thus  0.009. 
By  multiplying  the  number  of  cubic  centimeters  ustxl  by  this  figure, 
the  amount  of  lactic  acid  jiresent  in  10  c.c.  of  gastric  juice  is 
ascertained.     The  result  multiplitKl  by  10  indicates  the  i)ercc  ntagt*. 

The  Fatty  Acids. 
Mode  of  Formation  and  Clinical  Significance. — Unless  much 

milk  or  carbohydrates  have  l)een  ingest^l,  fatty  acids  do  not  occur 
in  the  gastric  contents  under  physiological  conditions,  and  it  would 
appear  from  the  researches  of  lioas  ^  that  their  formation  is  intimately 
associated  with  that  of  lactic  acid.  After  the  exhibition  of  his  test- 
mejil  (see  |>ag(»  150)  he  was  unable  to  demonstrate  their  ])resence 
eitherMn  health  or  in  various  diseases  of  the  stomach,  such  as  chronic 
gastritis,  atony  or  dilatation  referable  to  l^enign  auises,  etc.  In 
carcinoma,  however,  fatty  acids,  just  as  lactic  acid,  were  quite 
constantly  found. 

That  butyric  acid  can  bederiv(xl  from  lactic  acid  has  been  demon- 
strated by  Fliigge,  the  reliction  taking  place  according  to  the  equation 

20,11^03  -=  C4H,0,  -f-  2C0-  4-  4H. 
*  L<>c.  cit. 
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This  observation  is  probably  explained  by  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
organisms  causing  butyric  acid  fermentation  are  anaerobic,  while  the 
Bacillus  acidi  lactici  and  the  Oidiura  lactis  eagerly  absorb  oxygen. 

Acetic  acid  fermentation,  on  the  other  hand,  presupposes  the  pres- 
ence of  alcohol,  whether  this  is  introduced  into  the  stomach  as  such 
or  whether  it  results  from  the  action  of  yeast  (Saccharomyces  oere- 
visiffi)  upon  sugar.  The  transformation  of  alcohol  into  acetic  acid 
is  represented  by  the  etjuation 

while  the  formation  of  alcohol  during  the  process  of  fermentation 
from  glucose  is  shown  below  : 

CgHi A  +  2H2O  =  2CJV)  -f-  2H,0  4-  2CX)^ 

It  is,  hence,  necessary,  whenever  acetic  acid  is  met  with  in  the 
gastric  contents,  to  exclude  the  presence  of  alcohol,  as  only  then 
is  it  permissible  to  refer  its  presence  to  stagnation  and  advanced 
decomposition  of  carbohydrates. 

If  the  examination  is  confined  to  an  analysis  of  the  gastric 
contents  obtained  otherwise  than  after  the  exhibition  of  Boas'  or 
Ewald's  test-meal,  the  diagnosis  of  pyloric  stenosis  with  dilatation 
is  probably  always  justifiable  in  the  presence  of  notable  quantities 
of  butyric  acid  and  acetic  acid,  while  the  same  after  a  previous 
washing-out  of  the  stomach  and  the  exhibition  of  Boas'  test-meal 
would  suggest  carcinoma  as  the  cause  of  the  stenosis. 

That  butyric  acid  may  occur  in  the  g«istric  contents  when  butter 
or  fats  in  general  have  been  ingested  is,  of  course,  not  surprising, 
and  its  presence  then  should  be  looked  upon  as  a  physiological  occur- 
rence. At  the  same  time  it  should  not  l>e  forgotten  that  butyric  acid, 
just  as  lactic  acid,  may  possibly  have  been  formed  in  the  mouth,  and 
conclusions  should,  hence,  only  be  drawn  when  such  sources  of  error 
can  be  definitely  excludal,  and  the  amount  found  exceeds  mere  traces. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  in  disease  butyric  acid  is  far 
more  frequently  encountered  in  the  gastric  contents  than  acetic  acid, 
but  the  significance  of  the  two,  if  alcoholism  can  l)e  excluded,  is  the 
same. 

Tests  for  Butyric  Acid. — 1.  Butyric  acid  can  usually  be  recog- 
nized by  its  odor  alone,  which  is  that  of  rancid  butter.  Often,  how- 
ever, it  will  be  necessary  to  resort  to  more  definite  tests,  such  as  the 
following : 

2.  Ten  c.c.  of  filtered  gastric  juice  are  extracted  with  50  c.c.  of 
ether.  The  ether  is  evaporated  and  the  residue  taken  up  with  a  few 
cubic  centimeters  of  water.  If  a  trace  of  calcium  chloride  in  sub- 
stance is  now  added,  the  butyric  acid  will  separate  out  in  the  form  of 
oil-droplets,  the  nature  of  which  is  readily  recognized  by  the  pungent 
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odor.  If,  instead  of  adding  calcium  chloride,  a  slight  excess  of 
baryta-water  is  used,  strongly  refractive  rhombic  plates  or  granular, 
wart-like  masses  of  biiriuin  butj'rate  are  obtained  ui)on  evaporation. 

3.  Butyric  acid  may  also  be  recognized  by  the  peculiar  odor  of 
pineapple  which  develt)ps  when  the  drj'  residue  of  the  ethereal 
solution  is  treated  w^ith  a  little  sul])huric  acid  and  alcohol.  The 
reaction  is  due  to  the  formation  of  butyl  ethylate  (Pinesipple  test). 

Tests  for  Acetic  Acid. — 1.  Like  butyric  acid,  acetic  acid  can 
asually  be  recognizee!  by  its  odor. 

2.  Ten  c.c.  of  filtenxl  gastric  juice  are  extracted  with  ether.  The 
ether  is  evaporated,  the  residue  dissolved  in  a  few  drops  of  water, 
and  accurately  neutralized  with  a  dilute  solution  of  sodium  hvdrate, 
sodium  acetate  being  formed.  If  to  this  a  drop  or  two  of  a  very 
dilute  solution  of  ferric  chloride  is  added,  a  dark-red  color  results 
in  the  presence  of  acetic  acid.  With  silver  nitrate  a  precipitate  is 
obtained  which  is  soluble  in  hot  water. 

Quantitatiye  Estimation  of  the  Fatty  Acids. — ^Method  of  Cahn- 
Mehring,  modified  by  McNaught.^ — The  totid  acidity  is  determined  in 
10  c.c.  of  filtered  gastric  juice.  Another  10  c.c.  are  evajwrated 
to  a  syrup,  diluted  with  water,  and  similarly  titrated.  The  difference 
between  the  two  results  will  indicate  the  amount  of  fatty  acids 
present. 

Quantitatiye  Estimation  of  the  Organic  Acids. — Method  of 

Hehner-Seemann.' — This  method  is  based  upon  the  observation  that 
if  a  certain  amount  of  a  one-tenth  normal  solution  of  sodium 
hydrate  is  addcMl  to  organic  acids  and  the  mixture  is  evajwrated  and 
incinerated,  the  organic  acids  are  decomposed,  with  the  liberation  of 
csirbon  dioxide,  while  their  alkali  is  left  l)ehind  in  the  form  of  a 
ciirbonate  ;  this  is  then  detennintKl  by  titration  with  a  one-tenth 
normal  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid.  The  amount  of  physiologi- 
Cidly  active  hydrochloric  acid  can  lx»  estimatcKl  at  the  same  time  by 
d(Klucting  from  the  total  acidity  the  acidity  referable  to  orgjinic  acids. 
Mi-rrHOD. — Ten  or  20  c.c.  of  filterwl  gastric  juice  are  titratcKl  with 
a  one-tenth  normal  solution  of  sodium  hydrate,  eva])orated  to  dry- 
ness, and  incinerated,  the  application  of  heiit  l)eing  disc<>ntinue<l  as 
soon  as  the  ash  has  ceased  to  burn  with  a  luminous  flame.  The 
residue  is  taken  up  with  water  and  titrated  with  a  one-tenth  normal 
solution  of  hvdroclJoric  acid.  This  is  prej)ared  by  diluting  146 
grammes  of  the  concentrated  a(»id  (sp.  gr.  1.14)  with  distillcnl  water 
to  about  900  c.c,  when  the  solution  is  brought  to  th(»  propter  strength 
by  comjxiring  it  with  a  one-tenth  normal  solution  of  scMlium  hydrate, 
acx^ording  to  dire<^tions  given  elsewhere.  The  numl)er  of  cubic  cen- 
timeters  of  the    t)ne-tenth    normal    solution    of   hvdrochloric  acid 

» 

'  Cited  by  Boas,  Dia^iostik  u.  Tborapie  d.  Mttpenkraiikhciten,  2d  od.,  IHOl.p.  140. 
*  Secinaim,  **  Uober  d.  Vorhaiidcnscin  freier  Salzsaurc  im  Magen,"  Zeit.  f.  klin. 
Med.,  vol.  V.  p.  272. 
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employed  multiplied  by  0.00365  will  indicate  the  amount  of  fatty 
acids  in  the  10  c.c.  of  gastric  juice,  in  terms  of  hydrochloric  acid ; 
the  percentage  is  ascertained  by  multiplying  by  10  or  5,  as  the  case 
may  be.  By  deducting  the  number  of  cubic  centimeters  employed 
from  that  of  the  one-tenth  normal  solution  of  sodium  hydrate,  first 
used,  the  number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  the  latter  required  for  the 
neutralization  of  the  physiologically  active  hydrochloric  acid  is 
ascertained,  and  the  amount  determined  by  multiplying  by  0.00365. 

Gkises. 

The  stomach  always  contains  a  certain  quantity  of  gases  which 
have  partly  been  swallowed  and  partly  have  passed  into  the  stomach 
from  the  duodenum.  As  fermentative  processes  in  health  occur  only 
when  carbohydrates  or  fats  have  been  ingested,  and  then  only  to  a 
slight  degree,  nitrogen,  oxygen,  and  carbon  dioxide  are  the  only 
gases  found  during  the  process  of  albuminous  digestion.  As  the 
oxygen  swallowed  is,  moreover,  largely  absorbed  by  the  blood,  and 
two  volumes  of  carbon  dioxide  are  returned  for  one  volume  of  oxy- 
gen, the  presence  of  large  amounts  of  the  former  and  small  amounts 
of  the  latter  is  readily  explained.  In  an  analysis  of  the  gases  con- 
tained in  the  stomach  of  a  dog  which  had  been  fed  on  meat,  Planer 
found  the  following  proportions  : 

Carbon  dioxide 25.2  vol.  per  cent. 

Oxygen 6.1     "         " 

Nitrogen 68.7     «         '* 

With  a  strict  vegetable  diet,  on  the  other  hand,  hydrogen  may 
also  be  found  (Planer) : 

Man.  I>og. 


Carbon  dioxide    ....    20.79  33.83  32.9  vol.  per  cent 

Oxvgen 0.37  0.8   "          " 

Nitrogen 72.50  38.22  66.3   "          " 

Hydrogen 6.71  27.58 

The  presence  of  hydrogen  is  readily  imderstood,  if  it  is  remembered 
that  during  the  process  of  butyric  aeitl  fermentation  hydrogen  and 
carbon  dioxide  are  formed.  Lactic  acid  or  acetic  acid  fermentation 
does  not  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  gases. 

Marsh  gas,  CH^,  a  product  of  the  fermentation  of  cellulose,  may 
also  be  found  in  pathological  conditions,  and  is  formed  according  to 
the  equation 

(CHjoOs),  +  (H,0),  =  3(C0,)„  -f  3(CH,),. 

It  is  yet  an  open  question  whether  marsh  gas  is  formed  in  the 
stomach  or  passes  into  the  stomach  from  the  small  intestine. 

13 
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Such  observations  must,  however,  be  regarded  as  rarities.  In 
one  case  of  this  kind,  examined  by  Ewald  and  Ruppstein/  in  which 
alcohol,  acetic  acid,  lactic  acid,  and  butyric  acid  were  found  in  the 
vomited  material,  an  analysis  of  the  gases  gave  the  following  result : 

Carbon  dioxide 20.6  vol.  per  cent. 

Oxygen 6.5    **  •* 

Nitrogen 41.4     *'  " 

Hydrogen 20.6 

Marsh  gas 10.8 


U  11 


Traces  of  olefiant  gas  and  of  hydrogen  sulphide  were  also  found. 
It  is  curious  to  note  that  in  this  case  the  patient,  who,  according  to 
his  own  statement,  had  a  "  vinegar-factory  in  his  stomach  on  one 
day  and  gas-works  on  another  day,"  was  oc<^sionally  able  to  light 
the  eructated  gas  at  the  end  of  a  cigar-holder,  where  it  burnt  with 
a  faintly  luminous  flame.  McNaught  has  reported  a  similar  case, 
in  which  the  analysis  furnished  the  following  results :  carbon 
dioxide,  56  per  cent.;  hydrogen,  28  per  cent.;  marsh  gas,  6.8  per 
cent.;  atmospheric  air,  9.2  per  cent.- 

Ammonia  and  hydrogen  sulphide  are  also  at  times  met  with ; 
their  presence  is  always  due  to  albuminous  putrefaction. 

Boas  ^  found  that  hydrogen  sulphide  is  quite  commonly  present 
in  cases  of  dilatation  referable  to  l)euign  causes,  while  it  is  almost 
always  absent  in  carcinoma.  He  adds  that  it  is  never  found  when 
lactic  acid  is  present.  In  acute  gastritis  it  may  Ik;  observed  tem- 
porarily. In  a  number  of  case^  of  carcinoma  I  hiive  never  found 
hydrogen  sulphide.  In  one  case  rej)orted  by  Strauss  the  Bacillus 
coli  communis  was  apparently  concerned  in  its  prcKluction. 

To  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  gases  formed  in  the  stomach  during 
the  process  of  digestion  it  is  only  necessary  to  fill  an  ordinary- 
Doremus  ureometer,  or  an  Einhorn  saccliarimcter,  with  the  unfiltered 
gastric  contents,  and  to  ke(»p  it  at  a  temperature  of  from  37°  to 
40°  C,  when  the  evolution  of  gas  can  be  followed  closely  and  the 
necessary  tests  made.  The  presence  of  carl)on  dioxide  is  readily 
recognizxxl  by  passing  a  small  amount  of  sodium  hydrate,  in  concen- 
trated solution  or  in  substance,  into  the  tube,  after  the  evolution  has 
entirely  ceased,  when  the  fluid  will  rise.  If  other  gases  are  present 
at  the  same  time,  they  will  remain  after  the  carbon  dioxide  has  been 
absorbed.  Hydrogen  sulphide  is  readily  recognized  by  its  odor 
and  by  the  fact  that  it  will  color  a  piece  of  filter-paper,  moistened 

»  Ewald,  Arch.  f.  Anat.  u.  Physiol.,  1874,  p.  217. 

'  Kuhn,  "Ueber  Hefefrahrung  und  Bildung  brcnnbarer  Gasc  im  menschlichen 
Magen,"  Z<ut.  f.  klin.  Med.,  vol.  xxi. ;  and  Deutsch.  mod.  Woch.,  1892,  No.  49,  and 
189;^  No.  15. 

'  Boas,  **  Ucbcr  SchwefclwasserstoffbildunR  in  MaRenkrankheiten,"  Contralbl.  f. 
inn.  Med.,  1895,  No.  .3;  Deutsch.  med.  Wooh.,  1892,  No.  49.  Zawadzki,  "Schwefel- 
wa.sser8tofr  im  erweiterten  Mapon."  Ccntralbl.  f.  inn.  Med.,  1894,  No.  50.  Dauber, 
*' Schwefelwasseretoff  im  Magen,"  Arch.  f.  Verdauungskrank.,  vol.  iv.  p.  4. 
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with  a  few  drops  of  sodium  hydrate  and  lead  acetate  a  more  or  less 
pronounced  brown  or  black.  The  test  is  conveniently  made  by 
filling  a  test-tube  about  half-full  with  the  gastric  contents  and  clos- 
ing it  with  a  cork  stopper  to  which  a  strip  of  lead-paper,  prepared 
as  indicated,  is  fastened. 

The  eructation  of  gas  formed  in  the  stomach  should  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  so-called  ertidatio  nervosa,  in  which  no  gas  is  either 
enictated,  or  air  simply  enters  the  oesopliagus  and  is  expelled  again 
with  a  loud,  explosive  noise.  This  may  frequently  be  observed  in 
neurasthenic  and  hysterical  individuals,  and  is  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree  under  the  control  of  the  will.  It  is  hardly  likely,  however, 
that  the  physician  will  be  called  upon  in  the  laboratory  to  differen- 
tiate between  this  form  and  that  of  true  ructus,  caused  by  fermenta- 
tive processes  taking  place  in  the  stomach.  The  gases  brought  up 
in  the  former  condition  are  without  odor  or  taste,  and  thus  differ 
from  those  found  in  true  dyspepsia. 

Acetone. 

The  presence  of  acetone  in  the  gastric  contents  in  pathological 
conditions  has  repeatedly  been  observed,  especially  by  v.  Jaksch  and 
Lorenz,*  and  it  is  curious  to  note  that  the  latter  was  at  times  able  to 
demonstrate  larger  quantities  of  the  substance  in  the  gastric  con- 
tents than  in  the  urine. 

In  the  chapter  on  Acetonuria  the  relation  existing  between  diges- 
tive diseases  and  the  elimination  of  acetone  will  be  dealt  with  more 
fully,  but  it  may  here  be  mentioned  that  in  the  prbmiry  diseases  of 
the  gastro-intestinal  tract  acetone  is  met  with  quite  constantly  in 
the  gastric  contents,  while  it  is  observed  but  rarely  in  the  secondary 
forms,  and  never  is  seen  in  the  gastric  neuroses.  This  statement, 
however,  is  denied  by  Sovelieff,  who  claims  to  have  found  traces  of 
acetone  in  only  one  case  of  nervous  dys|)epsia,  while  negative  results 
were  obtiiined  in  all  other  diseases  of  the  stomach.  I  have  re- 
paitedly  been  able  to  demonstrate  the  presence  of  acetone  in  cases 
of  cjircinoraa,  and  never  have  found  it  in  neurotic  conditions. 

In  order  to  test  for  acetone,  the  gastric  contents  are  distilled  after 
the  previous  addition  of  a  small  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  (1  : 
1000),  when  the  tests  of  Reynolds  and  Gunning  (see  Urine)  are 
applied  to  the  distillate.  If  both  reactions  furnish  a  positiv^e  result, 
the  presence  of  acetone  may  be  regarded  as  demonstrated.  Den- 
nig^s'  test  may  also  be  employed,  and  can  be  applied  to  the  filtered 
contents  directly  (see  Urine). 

Ptomains  and  Toxalbnmins. 

Remembering  that  ptomains  and  toxalbnmins  have  been  obtained 
directly  from  tainted  meat,  sausage,  fish,  clams,  crabs,  cheese,  etc.,  it 

1  Lorenz,  Zeit  f.  kliu.  Med.,  1891,  vol.  zix.  p.  19. 
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is  to  be  ex|>efted  that  these  bodies  may  be  met  with  in  the  gastric 
contents  also.  At  the  same  time  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
stomach  appears  to  possess  the  |)ower  of  eliminating  from  the  system 
poisons  of  tliis  nature  which  are  circulating  in  tlic  biood.  This  is 
shown  by  the  tibser  vat  ions  of  Alt,  who  found  tliat  the  water  with 
which  the  stomach  of  an  animal  had  been  irrigatctl,  after  the  sub- 
cutaneous injection  of  the  poison  of  Pelias  benis  an<l  Echidna 
arictans,  or  the  direct  bite  of  the  snake,  prtxlnced  identical  symp- 
toms of  poisoning  when  injected  into  another  animal.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  tliat  with  lavage  of  tlie  stomacli  the  poisoned  animal 
recovered.  Similar  observations  have  been  made  in  cholera  Asiatics. 
Certain  vegetable  alkaloids,  such  as  moq>hin,  are  also  known  to  be 
eliminated  to  a  lar^  extent  hy  the  stomach.  Of  the  nature  of  the 
ptomains  and  toxalbumins  which  may  occur  in  the  stomach,  very 
little  is  knowu.' 


Vomited  Material. 

Tood-material. — ^The  vomiting  of  lai^  amounts  of  totally  undi- 
gested meat  two  or  three  hours  after  ita  ingestion  is  met  witli  only 
in  conditions  associated  with  an  entire  absence  of  digestive  juices 
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from  the  stomacli — i.  c,  in  cases  of  atrophic  cirrhosis  of  the  stomach 

(anadeny  of  Ewald).     This  c<)ndition  is  not  to  be  confountk^  with 

'  Brieger,  UDterBuchuntteu  uber  Ftoiiuiinc,  UirKchwald,  Berliu,  188G. 
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the  regurgitation  of  undigested  food,  mixed  with  mucus  and  saliva, 
which  is  seen  in  cases  of  stricture  of  the  oesophagus  or  of  the  car- 
diac orifice  of  the  stomach.  While  at  the  outset  of  the  latter 
disease  the  regurgitation  of  food  occurs  immediately,  or  at  least 
very  soon,  after  a  meal,  it  may  take  place  between  meals  in  the 
later  stages  of  the  disease  when  dilatation  has  occurred.  The 
recognition  of  the  origin  of  the  material  brought  up  may  then 
be  exceedingly  difficult.  In  such  cases  an  examination  should  be 
made  for  biliary  coloring-matter,  which,  if  present,  >vill,  of  course, 
immediately  exclude  the  oesophagus  as  the  source  of  the  material 
ejected.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  reverse  does  not  hold  good. 
Small  amounts  of  undigested  meat  are  of  no  significance  The 
vomiting  of  well-digested  food  is  observed  in  some  of  the  neuroses 
of  the  stomach,  and  also  in  certain  cases  of  acute  and  subacute  gas- 
tritis, ulcer  of  the  stomach,  and  chronic  gastritis  in  its  early  stages. 
The  vomiting  referable  to  cerebral  and  spinal  diseases  also  belongs 
to  this  category.  In  this  connection  it  is  very  important  to  inquire 
into  the  existence  of  nausea  previous  to  the  vomiting,  for,  as  is  well 
known,  considerable  amounts  of  saliva  and  mucus  may  be  swal- 
lowed if  much  nausea  has  existed,  the  result  being  that  the  process 
of  digestion  is  arrested  before  the  occurrence  of  vomiting.  In  such 
an  event  it  would  be  erroneous  to  conclude  that,  because  the  mate- 
rial ingested  has  not  reached  that  stage  of  digestion  which  would  be 
expected  at  the  time  of  the  vomiting,  the  stomach  is  incapable  of 
properly  performing  its  functions. 

Mucus. — ^The  constant  presence  of  large  amounts  of  mucus  in 
the  gastric  contents  obtained  with  the  stomach-tube  is  almost 
pathognomonic  of  the  mucous  form  of  gastritis,  while  its  presence  in 
vomited  matter  may  be  referable  to  pre-existing  nausea.  In  cases  of 
pharyngitis  moderate  amounts  of  mucus  are  frequently  found.  The 
vomiting  of  pure  mucus,  according  to  Boas,  is  always  pathognomonic 
of  the  absence  of  dilatation  of  the  stomach,  a  statement  founded  on 
reason,  as  it  is  altogether  unlikely  that  no  particles  of  food  should 
be  brought  up  at  the  same  time. 

Under  the  term  gastrosuccorrhcea  mucona  Dauber  *  has  described 
a  condition  in  which  large  amounts  of  mucus  are  secreted  by  the 
non-digesting  organ,  in  the  absence  of  symptoms  pointing  to  a 
gastritis.  I  have  observed  a  similar  case  occurring  in  a  neuras- 
thenic patient,  in  which  enormous  quantities  of  mucus  could  at  times 
be  obtained  from  the  fasting  organ,  but  never  during  the  process  of 
digestion.  A  mild  degree  of  hyperchlorhydria  existed  at  the  same 
time,  as  well  as  enteritis  mucosa  and  rhinitis  mucosa.  The  motor 
power  was  practically  normal. 

Mucus  is   readily  recognized  on  simple  inspection  by  its  glossy 

*  Dauber,  "  Ueber  kontinuirliche  Magen-Schleimsecretion,"  Arch.  f.  Verdauungs- 
krank.,  vol.  ii.  p.  167. 
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appearance.     Chemically,  it  is  distinguished  by  its  behavior  toward 
acetic  acid  (see  Urine). 

Saliva. — The  vomiting  of  pure  saliva  in  the  morning  upon  rising 
is  a  fairiy  common  symptom  of  chronic  pharyngitis,  which  in  turn 
frecpiently  carries  in  its  train  a  chronic  gastritis ;  it  constitutes  the 
so-called  vomifiM  jnatatinns.  Saliva,  like  mucus,  is,  of  course, 
always  present  in  the  gastric  contents  in  small  amounts.  Larger 
amounts  are  usually  referable  to  an  increased  secretion  owing  to  the 
existence  of  nausea.  Chemically,  saliva  is  lx»st  recognized  by  test- 
ing for  the  presi^nce  of  the  sulphocyanides  (see  Saliva,  jiage  138). 

Bile. — Bile  is  rarely  observed  in  the  gastric  contents  brought  up 
by  the  stomach-tube,  but  is  frequently  seen  in  vomited  matter,  of 
which  it  may  be  said  to  be  a  constant  constituent  whenever  the 
vomiting  has  been  very  intense  or  frequently  re])eated.  Its  presence 
in  the  former  cai^e  should  always  excite  suspicion  of  the  existence  of 
stenosis  of  the  deswnding  or  horiz(mtal  portion  of  the  duodenum  or 
the  bqrinning  of  the  jejunum.  This  diagnosis  becomes  the  more 
probable  the  more  constant  its  presence. 

Pancreatic  Juice. — Mixwl  with  the  bile  there  is  probably  always 
present  some  pancreatic  juice,  and  it  has  even  been  suggt»sted  that 
the  constant  absence  of  this  constituent,  in  the  present  of  bile,  is 
strongly  suggestive  of  i>ancr«itic  dist»ase  or  of  obstruction  of  the 
pancreatic  duct  (the  ductus  Wirsungianus). 

Blood. — The  presence  of  unaltered  blood  in  the  gastric  contents 
is  usually  recognizeil  without  difficulty.  As  marked  changes  in 
color,  varying  from  a  deep  red  to  a  coffi^e  or  chocolate  brown,  may 
occur,  however,  when  frc»e  acids  are  present,  it  is  at  times  necessary 
to  resort  to  a  more  detailed  examination.  In  order  to  recognize  mere 
traces  when  the  macrosct^pic^l  and  even  the  microscopical  examination 
do  not  point  to  the  presence  of  blood,  the  metho<l  of  Miiller  and 
WelxT  or  that  of  Donogany  should  Ix'  em])loyed.  Kuttner  claims 
that  he  was  thus  able  to  demonstrate  the  j)rescnce  of  blotnl  in  nu- 
merous cases  of  chlorosis  in  which  other  tests  furnishKl  negative 
results.  I  have  bt^en  less  successful  in  the  diswise  in  question,  but 
admit  that  in  cases  of  carcinoma  and  ulcer  of  the  stomach  it  is  with 
this  method  often  possible  to  find  traces  t)f  blood  which  would  other- 
wise have  remained  unnotic^nl. 

Method  of  Miiller  and  Weber. — The  gastric  contents  arc  treat<Kl 
with  a  few  cubic  centimeters  of  strong  acetic  acid  and  extracted  with 
ether.  Should  the  ether  not  separate  in  a  clear  layer  after  a  few 
minutes,  a  few  droj)s  of  al(»ohol  are  added.  If  the  ether  then 
remains  colorless,  no  blofwl-pignient  is  jiresent,  while  a  brownish- 
re<l  color  indicates  the  presence  of  acetiite  of  lia?matin.  As  a  similar 
but  yellowish-brown  and  nnich  less  int<»nse  discoloration  of  the 
ether  may  be  prcxluced  by  other  ]>igments,  such  as  biliary  coloring- 
matter,  it  is  well,  in  doubtful  cases,  to  test  the  etlierciil  extract  with 
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tincture  of  guaiacum.  A  p>.sitive  result  indicates  the  presence  of 
blood  coloring-matter.  The  same  may  be  said  if,  upon  spectroscopic 
examination  of  the  ethereal  extract,  an  absorption-band  is  discov- 
ered at  the  junction  of  the  red  and  yellow. 

Donogany's  Method. — A  small  amount  of  the  suspected  material 
is  extracted  with  a  20  |>er  cent,  solution  of  sodium  hydrate  and 
filtered.  A  drop  of  the  filtrate  is  then  mixed  on  a  slide  with  a  drop 
of  pyridin  and  covered  with  a  cover-glass,  when,  in  the  presence  of 
blood,  orange-red  crystals  of  haemochromogen  will  separate  out  on 
standing  for  a  few  hours.  On  spectroscopic  examination  these 
crystals  will  show  the  characteristic  band  of  absorption  between  the 
yellow  and  the  green. 

Hemorrhage  from  the  stomach,  fuemateiii&thy  may  he  obser\'ed  in 
the  most  diverse  conditions.  It  is  either  de|Kjndent  upon  a  primary 
disease  of  the  organ,  such  jis  ulcer  aixl  «ircinoma,  or  it  occurs  sec- 
ondarily to  disease  of  other  organs,  leading  to  a  hypersemic  condi- 
tion of  the  gastric  mucosa,  such  as  the  various  forms  of  caniiac, 
renal,  and  heimtic  disease,  in  cx>unection  with  menstrual  abnormali- 
ties, etc.  In  melsena,  purpura  hromorrliagica,  jx»rnicious  anaemia, 
etc.,  the  cause  of  the  hcmorrliage  aiiinot  always  be  determined.  It 
apjxiars  to  be  certain,  however,  that  nervous  influences  may  also  take 
part  in  the  causation  of  gastric  hemorrhage. 

Pus. — ^The  occurrence  of  pus  in  vomited  matter,  referable  to 
disejise  of  the  stomach  itself,  is  uncommon.  It  is  seen  practically 
only  in  cases  of  phlegmonous  and  diphtheritic  gastritis,  and,  as 
Strauss  ^  has  pointed  out,  in  ciircinoma  affecting  the  smaller  curva- 
ture and  the  region  of  the  fundus.  In  such  cases  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon to  obtain  as  much  as  one-lmlf  to  two  tablespoonfuls  of  a 
mucopurulent  fluid  from  the  non-digesting  organ.  As  the  motor 
function  in  this  form  of  carcinoma  is  often  unimpaired,  the  symptom 
may  he  of  considerable  value  in  diagnosis.  The  presence  of  larger 
quantities  usually  indicates  perforation  into  the  stomach  of  an 
accumulation  of  pus  from  a  neighboring  orgjm.  An  abscess  of  the 
liver,  a  suppurative  pancreatitis,  an  absec»ss  of  the  colon,  or  a  sub- 
phrenic abscess  may  thus  [)rove  to  be  its  primary  source.  When 
present  in  considerable  amount  pus  is,  of  course,  readily  dete(*ted 
with  the  naked  (\ve ;  if  any  doubt  should  arise,  a  microscopical 
examination  will  determine  the  question. 

Stercoraceous  BKaterial. — Very  important  from  a  clinical  stand- 
point is  the  vomiting  of  stercoraccM)us  matter  which  is  notiibly 
observed  in  eases  of  ileus.  Usually  this  is  recognize<l  without  diffi- 
culty by  its  (ulor,  which  is  referable  to  the  [)resence  of  skatol.  If 
anv  doubt  should  arise,  it  is  onlv  necessary  to  distil  the  vomited 

•  •  • 

matter  after  the  addition   of  a  little  ]>hosph()ric  acid,  and  to  test 
for  the  presence  of  ])henol,  indol,  and  skat<»l  in  the  distillate,  as 

»  H.  Strauss,  "  Ueber  Eiter  im  Mageu,"  Berliu.  klin.  Woch.,  1899,  p.  870. 
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described  in  the  cliapter  on  Feces  (see  page  216).  When  chiefly 
derived  from  th(?  small  intestine,  the  vomited  matter,  according  to 
V.  Jaksch,  will  contiiin  bile-acids  and  bile-pigment  together  with  an 
abundance  of  fat,  which  may  be  detected  by  chemical  or  microscop- 
ical examination.     The  reaction  is  usuallv  alkaline  or  feeblv  acid. 

I  have  had  occasion  to  examine  the  vomitt»d  matter  of  a  patient 
in  whom  an  almost  complete  obstniction  existed  imme<liately  alwve 
the  ileo-csecal  valve ;  the  color  of  the  material  was  a  golden  yellow, 
the  reaction  neutral ;  no  bile-pigment  or  biliarj'  acids  were  found, 
while  hydrobilinibin  was  present. 

Parasites. — Of  |>arasites,  ascarides,  segments  of  taeniae,  trichinae, 
Anchylostoma  ducKlcnale,  and  Oxyuris  vemiicularis  are,  at  times, 
encountered.  The  Trichomonas  vaginalis  has  also  been  seen  in  one 
case  of  carcinoma  of  the  oesophagus.*  For  a  description  of  these 
parasites  see  the  cliapter  on  the  Fect\s. 

The  Odor. — The  odor  of  normal  gastric  juice  is  peculiar, 
suggesting  the  presence  of  some  acid,  which  can  be  sharply  dis- 
tinguished from  the  odor  referable  to  acetic  acid  or  butyric  acid. 
If  blo(xl  is  prest»nt  in  large  amount,  the  vomited  matter  emits  an 
odor  which  is  so  characteristic  as  never  to  l>e  mistaken.  A  feculent 
odor  is  met  with  in  cases  of  enterostenosis  or  in  the  presence  of  an 
abnormal  communication  between  the  stomach  and  the  small  or 
largi*  intestine.  A  putrid  odor  may  be  observed  in  cases  of  ulcera- 
tive carcinoma,  pyloric  stc»nosis  reierable  to  ulcer,  simple  carcinoma 
of  the  stomach,  muscular  hy])ertrophy  of  the  pylonis,  stenosis  due 
to  inflammator}'  adhesions,  etc.  In  ("xises  of  phosj)horus  ])oisoning 
the  vomitcKl  matter  emits  an  (xlor  of  gjirlic ;  the  tKlor  observed  in 
uraemic  conditions  is  referable  to  ammonia  ;  a  wirbolic  acid  odor  is 
met  with  in  cjises  of  j)oisoning  with  this  substance. 
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In  the  gastric  juice  obtained  from  the  non-digesting  stomach  the 
various  mor[)hologi«il  constituents  of  mucus  and  saliva,  which  have 
been  descrilxxl  elsewhere,  are  found.  Microscopical  ])articles  of 
food,  such  as  elastic  tissue-fibres,  starch-granules,  fat-droplets,  fatty 
acid  cr^^stals,  veg(»table-  and  muscle-fibres,  are,  furthermore,  quite 
constantly  s(^n.  Ijcucocytes  and  isolated  nuclei  also  are  observcnl ; 
the  latter  are  set  fvvo  by  the  action  of  the  g:istric  juice  U])on  the 
mucous  corpuscles  and  epithelial  cells. 

If  gjistric  juic(»  is  allowed  to  stand,  small  taj>ioca-like  bodies  will 
collect  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  which  upon  microsco]>ical  exami- 
nation will  be  s«Mi  to  contain  numerous  snail-shell-like  formations, 

'  O.  Stn*il)0,  "Trichomonas  hominis  liei  Carcinoma  ventriculi,"  Berlin,  klin.  Woch., 
1898,  p.  7()S. 
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occurring  either  siugly  or  collected  in  groups.  These  probably  con- 
sist of  altered  mucin,  as  they  can  be  pnxluced  artificially  by  adding 
a  sufficient  amount  of  dihite  hydrochloric  acid  to  saliva.  Accord- 
ing to  Boas,  they  are  of  no  diagnostic  significance. 

Epithelial  cells,  fragments  of  the  epithelial  lining  of  the  ducts  of 
glands,  as  well  as  goblet-cells,  are  not  infrequently  met  with  in  the 
juice  obtained  from  the  non-digesting  organ.  In  addition,  various 
micro-organisms,  such  as  the  Leptothrix  buccalis,  Bacillus  subtilis, 
saccharomyces,  micrococci  (often  arranged  in  the  form  of  tetrahedra), 
Clostridium  butyricum,  etc.,  may  be  encountered. 

Among  the  bacteria  which  may  be  found  in  the  gastric  contents 
under  pathological  conditions  the  bacillus  described  by  Boas  and 
Oppler  *  is  undoubtedly  the  most  imi)ortant,  and  has  of  late  attracted 
much  attention.  It  appears  to  be  present  quite  constantly  in  car- 
cinoma, and  is  almost  always  absent  in  other  diseases  of  the  stom- 
ach. It  is  thought  that  the  formation  of  lactic  acid,  which  is  like- 
wise so  constantly  observed  in  carcinoma,  is  largely  and  perhaps 
solely  referable  to  its  presence.  The  organism  in  question  (Plate 
XI.)  is  non-motile,  and  essentially  characterized  by  its  great  length 
and  by  the  fact  that  the  individual  bacilli  are  frequently  seen  joined 
end  to  end,  forming  long  threads  and  zigzag  lines  which  are  very 
characteristic.  Often  the  entire  field  of  vision  is  filled  with  dense 
conglomerations.  Cultivation-experiments  have  thus  far  not  been  suc- 
cessful.    The  organism  is  readily  stained  with  the  usual  anilin  dyes. 

Tubercle  bacilli  may  be  found  in  vomited  matter  in  cases  of 
phthisis,  where  the  sputa  have  been  swallowed.  Tubercular  ulcera- 
tion of  the  stomach  is  exceedingly  rare.  Simmonds  reports  that 
in  2000  autopsies  of  tubercular  individuals  the  condition  was  noted 
only  eight  times. 

Sarcince  (Fig.  38)  occur  in  the  form  of  peculiar  colonies  of  cocci, 
arranged  in  squares  or  tetrahedra,  strongly  resembling  cotton-bales. 
Not  infrequently  they  are  encountereil  under  normal  conditions,  but 
only  in  small  numbers.  In  pathological  conditions,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  drop  of  the  gastric  contents  may  constitute  an  almost  pure 
culture.  A  case  is  even  on  record  in  which  the  pylorus  had  become 
entirely  occluded  by  an  inspissated  mass  of  these  organisms.  When- 
ever present  the  existence  of  certiiin  fermentative  processes  may 
be  inferred. 

It  is  curious  to  note  that  in  advanced  cases  of  carcinoma  of  the 
stomach  sarcinae  are  practically  never  seen,  although  the  conditions 
are  apparently  most  favorable  for  their  development.  Oppler  ^  was 
unable  to  find    them   twentv-four  hours  after  their  introduction  in 

*  Oppler-Boas.  '*  Zur  Kenntniss  Jes  Mageninhalte  bei  Carcinoma  vcntriciili," 
DeutBch.  med.  Woch.,  1895,  No.  5.  Kauffmann,  "Ueber  einen  neuen  Milchsaure- 
bacillu8,"  etc.,  Wien.  klin.  Woch.,  1895,  No.  8.  Schlesinger  u.  Kauffteann,  Wien.  klin. 
Bundschaa,  1895,  No.  15. 

«  Oppler,  Munch,  med.  Woch.,  1894,  No.  29. 
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large  Dumbers  and  in  pure  culture.  In  cases  of  carcinoma  of  the 
curvatures  and  the  walls,  as  also  in  advanced  pyloric  carcinoma, 
sarcinie  were  never  found,  while  they  may  be  present  in  incipient 
cases  of  pyloric  carcinoma  so  long  as  hydrochloric  acid  is  secreted. 

In  vomited  material  containing  biliary  coloring-matter,  leucin, 
tyrosio,  and  cholest^riu  arc  quitu  commonly  observed,  and  may  be 
recognized  by  the  form  of  their  crj'stals,  as  well  as  by  their  chem- 
ical reactions,  which  are  described  elsewhere. 

The  occurrence  of  Wood  and  pus  in  the  gastric  contents  has  been 
considered  (see  pages  198  and  11*9), 

It  not  infrequently  happens  that  small  shreds  of  mucous  mem- 
brane are  brought  away  by  the  storaach-tulie,  and  in  cases  of  chronic 
gastritis,  hypcrchlorhydria  not  dejiendcnt  upon  ulcer,  and  in  some 
of  the  neuroses,  this  is  indee<l  n<rt  at  all  uncommon.'  Boas  even 
su^^iests  that  in  the  nou^O!><^^,  where  fnigments  of  mucous  membrane 
are  so  readily  detached,  this  may  possibly  l>e  connecte<l  etiol<^icalIy 
with  the  formation  of  ulcers,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
mere  action  of  the  abdominal  muscles  cxertetl  during  the  process 
of  defecation  may  be  sufficient  to  detach  such  fragments.     From 

Fn..  39 


:r-oe1U  rrom  Ihe  gwili 


the  microscopical  appeanmcc  of  the  parlicle,"  the  diapnosis  between  a 
gustric  neurosis  and  one  of  the  vsirioiis  forms  of  chronic  gastritis 
may  fn-quently  Ik'  made,  and  the  same  may  Ix'  wild  to  hold  goo<l  in 
the  differential  diagnosis  l>ctwecn  a  tnic  gastritis  and  a  glandular 
insnflicieiiry  referable  to  jiassive  congestion  of  tlie  gastric  mucosa. 

1  M.  Eiiiliorn.  Mp.i.  Report.  J II no  23.  ISW;  Berlin,  klin.  Worb.,  IfSS.  No.  20;  Arch. 
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At  times  tumor  partklen  also  are  found  in  the  gastric  coDtents.'     In 
the  accompanyiiig  illustration  (Fig.  39)  a  epecimen  obtained  from  a 


A  ttagmeD       mucoa   membran   de     ed  ttta 


carcinomatous  patient  is  represented,  which  is  readily  distinguished 
from  similar  fragments  of  mucous  membrane  (Fig.  40). 

EZAUINATION   OF   THE   MOTOR  POWER  OF   THE 
STOMACH. 

Under  physiological  conditions  the  stomach  should  contain  but 
few  particles  of  food,  or  none  at  all,  six  hours  after  the  ingestion  of 
Ridel's  meal,  or  one  and  one-half  to  one  and  three-quarters  hours 
after  that  of  Ewald.  A  delay  in  the  propulsion  of  the  gastric  contents 
may  be  referable  to  the  existence  of  a  simple  atony  or  to  dilatation 
of  the  stomach.  According  to  Boas,  an  atony  may  usually  be  diag- 
nasetl  if,  following  the  exhibition  of  a  supper  consisting  of  bread  and 
butter,  cold  meat,  and  a  lai^  cupful  of  tea,  the  stomach  is  found 
empty  in  the  morning,  providing,  of  course,  that  symptoms  exist 
which  point  to  atony  or  dilatation.  It  should  l>e  remembered,  however, 
that  in  ca-ses  of  acute  and  subiicute  gastritis,  in  the  absence  of  a  more 
serious  lesion,  food  may  be  found  in  the  stomacli  twenty-four  hours 
after  its  ingestion.  A  dilatation  may,  on  the  other  hand,  be  diagnosed 
if  the  stomach  under  the  same  (conditions  contains  a  c()nsi<lerable 
amount  of  f<x)d.  In  such  cases  it  happens  that  not  only  remnants 
of  the  test-supper,  but  remains  of  meals  token  one,  two,  three,  or 
even  more  days  previously  are  found.  Th<'  quantities,  moreovrr, 
which  may  be  obtsiined  at  the  time  of  examination  are  often  surpris- 
ingly great,  and  may  amount  to  sixteen  pounds  or  more.  Portel 
cites  the  case  of  the  Due  <le  Chaiisnes,  one  of  Paris'  greatest  gour- 
mands, whose  stomach  could  hold  4.5  liters — i.  c,  8  pints. 

The  following  methods  may  be  employed  for  the  purpose  of  testing 
the  motor  power  of  the  stomach  : 

<  P.  Cohnheim,  "D.  BedciitnnE  kleintr  SchleimhauUtuckchrn  (.  d.  DiagDOStlk  d. 
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Lenbe's  Method.' — Six  hours  after  the  ingestion  of  Ridel's  meal 
the  stomach  is  washed  out  with  about  1000  e.c.  of  water.  In  the 
presence  of  only  slight  traces  of  food  the  motor  power  may  be 
regarded  as  normal.  This  method  is  undoubtedly  the  most  conven- 
ient for  practical  purposes. 

The  sisJol  Test  of  Ewald  and  Sievers.^ — This  test  is  based  upon 
the  observation  that  salol,  a  compound  ether  of  salicylic  acid,  is  de- 
composed into  phenol  and  salicylic  acid  only  in  an  alkaline  medium. 
As  the  salicylic  acid  is  eliminated  in  the  urine  as  salicyluric  acid,  it 
is  possible  to  determine  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  salol  from  the 
stomach  into  the  small  intestine. 

A  capsule  containing  1  gramme  of  salol  is  given  to  the  patient 
immediately  after  his  breakfast  or  dinner,  when  separate  portions  of 
urine,  passed  one-half,  one  hour,  two  hours,  and  twenty-four  hours 
later,  are  tested  by  adding  a  small  amount  of  a  solution  of  ferric 
chloride.  In  the  presence  of  salicyluric  acid  a  violet  color  results. 
Under  normal  conditions  a  positive  reaction  is  obtained  after  from 
forty-five  to  seventy -five  minutes.  A  further  delay  may  usually  be 
regarded  as  indicating  the  existence  of  motor  insufficiency.  If  no 
result  is  obtained  after  twenty-four  hours,  a  pyloric  stenosis  undoubt- 
edly exists.  Under  normal  conditions,  furthermore,  it  will  be 
observed  that  the  salol  elimination  is  completed  after  twenty-four 
hours,  while  in  cases  of  dilatation  of  the  stomach  a  positive  reaction 
may  still  be  obtained  after  thirtj-  hours.  It  is  thus  possible  to  dis- 
tinguish between  dilatation  and  descent  of  the  stomach. 

The  test,  while  it  is  convenient  and  usually  yields  fair  results,  is 
not  altogether  reliable,  as  the  decomposition  of  the  salol  may  at 
times  occur  in  the  stomach,  owing  to  the  presence  of  alkaline  mucus, 
or  may  be  delayed  in  the  intestines  owing  to  the  existence  of  acid 
fermentation,  etc.' 

EXAMINATION  OF  THE  RE80RPTIVE  POWER  OF  THE 

STOMACH. 

To  this  end,  a  capsule  containing  0.2  gramme  of  potassium  iodide 
is  given  to  the  patient  shortly  before  a  meal,  and  the  saliva  examined 
for  the  presence  of  potassium  iodide  at  intervals  of  from  two  to  three 
minutes  *  (see  Saliva,  page  1 42). 

Under  normal  conditions  a  violet  color  is  obtained  after  from  six 
and  one-half  to  eleven  minutes,  and  a  bluish  tint  after  from  seven 
and  one-half  to  fifteen  minutes.  In  pathological  conditions  a  delayed 
reaction  is  observ^ed  in  almost  all  diseases  of  the  stomach,  and  is 

^  Lcube,  Dt'iit^ch.  Arch.  f.  kliii.  Med.,  vol.  xxxiii. 
2  p:wa1d  u.  Sievers,  Therap.  Monatfl.,  August,  1887. 

»  Brunner,  Deutsch.  med.  Woch.,  1889.  Huber,  Correspondenzbl.  f.  schweizer  Aerzte, 
1890. 

*  Penzoldt,  Berlin,  klin.  Woch.,  1892.     Faber,  Inaug.  Diss.,  Erlaugen,  1882. 
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especially  marked  in  cascvS  of  dilatation  and  carcinoma,  less  so  in 
chronic  gastritis,  and  variable  in  ulcer. 

Absolute  conclusions,  however,  cannot  be  drawn  from  results  thus 
obtained,  as  a  normal  reaction-time  has  also  been  observed  in  cases 
of  dilatation  and  chronic  gastritis. 

INDIRECT  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  GASTRIC  JUICE. 

Glinzbiirg's  Method.^ — In  those  cases  in  which  for  any  reason  the 
introduction  of  the  stomach-tube  is  contraindicated  or  impracticable 
the  following  method,  suggested  by  Giinzburg,  may  be  employed : 

A  tablet  of  0.2  to  0.3  gramme  of  potassium  iodide  is  inserted  into 
a  piece  of  the  thinnest  possible,  strongly  vulcanized  rubber-tubing, 
measuring  about  2.5  cm.  in  length.     The  ends  are  folded  as  shown 

Fio.  41. 


A  fibrin-potassium-iodide  package  of  Giinzburg. 

in  Fig.  41,  and  the  little  package  tied  with  three  threads  of  fibrin 
hardened  in  alcohol.  Every  piickagt*  should  be  examined  before 
use,  by  immersion  in  warm  water  for  several  hours,  to  determine  its 
tightness,  testing  for  the  presence  of  potassium  iodide  by  means  of 
starch-pajKjr  and  fuming  nitric  acid.  One  of  these  jxickages  is 
swallowed  by  the  patient  three-qiuirters  to  one  hour  aflter  an  Ewald 
test-breakfast,  and  the  saliva  tested  for  potassium  iodide  at  intervals 
of  fifteen  minutes,  until  a  positive  result  is  reached  or  until  six  hours 
have  elapsed.  It  is  unnecessary  to  wait  longer  than  six  hours.  In 
the  presence*  of  free  hydrochloric  acid  the  threads  of  fibrin  are  dis- 
solved and  the  potassium  icxlide  absorbed.  Under  normal  conditions 
a  positive  reaction  is  obtained  after  from  one  to  one  and  three-quar- 
ters hours,  while  anachlorhvdria  undoubte<llv  exists  if  no  result  is 
obtained  within  ^vc  or  six  hours.  In  eases  of  hypochlorhydria  the 
reaction  is  delayed  for  more  than  two  to  three  hours.  Giinzburg 
further  advises  that  the  resorption-test  with  potassium  iodide  be 
also  made,  and  that  the  reaction-time  be  deducted  from  that  taken 
up  in  the  elimination  of  the  i<xlide  contained  in  the  package.  Sev- 
eral tests,  moreover,  should  be  made  in  the  siime  case. 

I  have  had  occasion  to  experiment  with  packages  obtained  from 
Germany,  and  manufactured  according  to  the  directions  of  Giinz- 
burg.^ In  most  of  the  packages  the  threads  of  fibrin  had  become 
brittle  and  were  broken  in  transit.  The  results  obtained  with  about 
twenty  intact  specimens,  however,  were  entirely  satisfactory,  and  it 

*  Sahli,  Klinische  UnterRuchunpRraethoden,  1900,  p.  399. 

*  Qothe  Apotheke,  Frankfurt  a.  M. 
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is  to  be  regretted  that  the  packages  cannot  be  obtained  in  the 
American  market. 

Similar  packages  have  been  constructed  by  Sahli. 

Reach  has  of  Jate  made  use  of  barium  iodate  and  the  oxyiodate  of 
bismuth  for  the  same  purpose,  but  without  enclosing  the  substance 
in  rubber.  As  hydrochloric  acid  only  is  capable  of  liberating  the 
iodine  from  these  bodies,  they  may  be  employed  instead  of  the  Gunz- 
burg  packages.  As  a  result  of  his  examinations,  he  concludes  that 
in  the  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid  iodine  can  thus  be  demonstrated 
in  the  saliva  within  eighty  minutes.  He  finds,  however,  that  at 
times  the  reaction  occurs  later  than  might  have  been  supposed  from 
the  amount  of  hydrochloric  acid  found. 

Simon's  MethoNd. — Personal  researches  have  led  me  to  believe  that 
a  close  relation  exists  between  the  elimination  of  indican  in  the 
urine  and  the  amount  of  free  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  gastric  con- 
tents.*    The  results  reached  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

1.  Euchlorhydria  is  associated  rarely  with  an  increased  elimina- 
tion of  indican. 

2.  In  cases'  of  simple  neurotic  hyperchlorhydria  a  subnormal  or 
normal  amount  of  indican  is  the  nile. 

3.  In  cases  of  hyperchlorhydria  associated  with  ulcer  an  increased 
indicanuria  is  obser\'ed  quite  constantly. 

4.  Anachlorhydria  referable  to  organic  lesions  of  the  stomach  is 
associated  almost  invariably  with  a  highly  increased  indicanuria. 

5.  Hysterical  anachlorhydria  may  be  avssociated  with  the  elimina- 
tion of  a  normal  or  increased  amount  of  indican. 

G.  In  cases  of  hypochlorhydria  increased  indicanuria  is  the  rule. 
Given  as  premivSes  : 

1 .  That  a  resorption  of  decx>mposing  pus  is  not  taking  place  any- 
where within  the  body,  as  such  a  process  in  itself  is  capable  of  caus- 
ing an  increased  elimination  of  indican. 

2.  That  a  stenosis  of  the  small  intestine  or  a  high  degree  of  gas- 
tric atony  does  not  exist. 

3.  A  normal  mixcnl  diet,  containing  no  excessive  amounts  of  red 
meat  (see  Indicanuria). 

^  C.  E.  Simon.  "The  Modem  Aspect  of  Indicanuria,  with  Special  Reference  to  the 
Relation  of  Indicanuria  and  the  Acidity  of  the  Gastric  Juice/'  Am.  Jour.  Med.  Sci., 
1895,  vol.  ex.  p.  481. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

THE  FECES. 

The  feces  constitute  a  mixture  of  undigested  particles  of  food  and 
unabsorbed  secretions  of  the  gastro-intestinal  tract,  together  with 
intestinal  mucus,  epithelial  cells,  and  bacteria. 

EXAMINATION  OF  NORMAL  FECES. 

General  Characteristics. 

Number  of  Stools. — ^The  number  of  stools  which  may  be  passed 
in  the  twenty-four  hours  is  subject  to  wide  variation,  even  under 
physiological  conditions,  but  is  usually  constant  for  one  and  the  same 
individual.  One  or  two  stools  pro  die  may  be  regarded  as  normal. 
Exceptions,  however,  are  frequent.  Persons  are  thus  met  with  who 
have  but  one  stool  every  two  to  four  days,  and  cases  are  on  record 
in  which  only  one  passage  occurred  every  seven  to  fourteen  days, 
the  individuals  evidently  enjoying  ]X)rfect  health.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  number  of  stools  may  be  increased  to  three  or  four  under 
strictly  normal  conditions.  Hence  the  importance  of  accurately  ascer- 
taining the  habitual  number  of  stools  in  every  individuaL  It  would 
thus  be  manifestly  wrong  to  regard  the  passage  of  three  stools  daily 
as  diarrhoea,  or  the  passage  of  only  one  stool  in  forty-eight  hours  as 
constipation,  if  this  number  has  Ixicn  habitual  throughout  life. 

Whether  or  not  it  is  permissible  to  regard  as  normal  those  rare 
instances  in  which  only  one  stool  occurs  every  two  to  six  weeks,  or 
even  less  frequently,  is  rather  doubtful. 

Amount. — In  those  cases  in  which  more  than  one  or  two  stools 
occur  in  twenty-four  hours  it  is  well  to  ascertain  the  amount  actually 
passed.  The  normal  amount  varies  between  100  and  200  grammes.* 
This  quantity  is  increased  by  a  diet  rich  in  vegetable  and  starchy 
foods,  and  is  diminished  by  one  rich  in  animal  proteids,  so  that  60 
and  250  grammes  may  be  regarded  as  the  extreme  limits  in  health. 
Such  amounts  as  500  and  1 000  grammes  are  certainly  abnormal. 

Consistence  and  Form. — The  consistence  of  a  stool  depends 
essentially  upon  the  amount  of  water  present,  and  hence  upon  the 
character  of  the  food  ingested,  being  softer  with  a  purely  vegetable 

1  Voit,  Zeit.  f.  Biol.,  vol.  xxv.  p.  264. 
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diet  (80—85  per  cent,  of  water)  than  with  a  diet  rich  in  animal  proteids 
(60—65  per  cent.).  With  a  mixed  diet  the  amount  of  water  corre- 
sponds to  about  75  per  cent.  As  a  general  rule,  normal  stools 
exhibit  the  characteristic  cylindrical  form  and  are  fairly  firm.  Mushy 
stools,  however,  are  also  seen  quite  frequently,  and  round,  scybalous 
masses,  although  far  more  common  in  constipation,  may  likewise  be 
observed  in  health. 

Odor. — ^The  re])ugnant  odor  of  the  feces  is,  to  a  largi*  extent,  due 
to  the  presence  of  indol  and  skatol  ;  hydrogen  sulphide,  mt thane,  and 
traces  of  phosphin  may  add  still  further  to  their  disagreeable  odor. 

Color. — The  color  of  the  feces  varies,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  food  ingested,  from  a  light  to  almost  a  blackish  brown,  a  firm 
BUiol  being  in  general  darker  than  a  thin  stool.  A  stool  that  has 
remained  exjK)sed  to  the  air  is  also  somewhat  darker  upon  its  outer 
surface  than  in  its  interior,  owing  to  processes  of  oxidation.  In 
nursing-infants,  in  conse(iuence  of  the  exclusive  ingestion  of  milk, 
the  color  is  light  yellow. 

Under  normal  conditions  the  color  is  never  due  to  native  biliary 
oolQring-matter.  but  is  largely  dependent  ujX)n  the  presence  of  uro- 
bilin (see  page  220).  It  is,  furthermore,  influenced  by  the  nature 
of  the  focKl,  chlorophyll  tending  to  produce  a  greenish  color,  starches 
a  yellowish  tinge.  If  much  blood  is  present  in  the  food,  the  feces 
may  be  almost  black,  owing  to  the  formation  of  hsematin.  Huckle- 
berries and  red  wine  likewise  produce  a  blackish  color,  chocolate 
and  cocoa  a  gray ;  preparations  of  iron,  manganese,  and  bismuth 
color  the  feces  dark  brown  or  black,  owing  to  the  formation  of  sul- 
phides of  these  metals  ;  the  green  color  of  calomel  stools  was  formerly 
supposed  to  be  due  to  the  formation  of  a  sulphide,  but  is  more  likely 
caused  by  the  presence  of  biliverdin.  Santonin,  rheum,  and  senna 
produce  a  yellow  color. 

Macroscopical  Constituents. 

Alimentary  Detritus. — Upon  further  examination  of  the  fece*^  it 
is  possible  to  find  visible  to  the  naked  eye  undigested  particles  of 
food,  which  are  partly  indigestible  and  partly  digestible,  such  as 
stones  of  cherries,  gnipe-secKls,  woody  vegettible  fibre,  the  skins  of 
berries,  large  pieces  of  connective  tissue,  undigested  pieces  of  apple, 
pear,  potato,  grains  of  corn,  etc.  Such  undigested  food  is  found  in 
abundance  when  insufficientlv  masticated  or  taken  in  excessive 
amounts. 

Flakes  of  casein,  recognizable  with  the  naked  eye,  are  also  fre- 
quently seen.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  confound  these  with 
particles  of  stool  composed  of  fatty  acid  crystals.  This  mistake  is 
often  made,  and  can  readily  be  avoided  by  a  microscopical  or  chemical 
examination  (see  page  229). 
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Foreign  Bodies. — In  childn-n,  the  insane,  in  cases  of  hvciteria, 
and  evvn  in  people  who  ure  !i|})turently  [loiiiiesM-d  of  their  normal 
senses,  the  physician  mu^t  t>e  preiKircd  to  find  at  times  alt  kinds  of 
foreign  bodies,  siicli  as  pins,  coins,  buttons,  false  teeth,  tooth-plates 
with  ragged  ed^os,  and  even  dirk-knives,  all  of  whicii  have  been 
known  to  pass  through  the  alimentarj-  canal  with  perfect  safety.  It 
must  not  l)e  forgotten,  however,  that  in  certain  cases  of  hysteria 
bodies  may  be  shown  by  patientw  which  they  claim  have  passed  by 
the  rectum,  but  which  have  been  wilfully  added  to  the  stools,  such 
as  snakes,  frogs,  etc. 


Microscopical  Constitaents. 

OotistitDentB  derived  from  Food. — Microscopically,  indigestible 
and  uudigcstetl  constituents  of  food  may  be  seen  (Fig.  42),  such  as 
the  framework  of  vegetable  material,  sometimes  still  containing 
starch-granules  or  remnants  of  cbloniphyll ;  muscle-fibres,  usually 
colored  yellow  and  more  or  less  altered  in  structure.  Elastic-tissue 
fibres  are  readily  recognized  by  their  double  contour  and  bold  out- 
lines. Connective-tissue  fibres  of  the  white  fibrous  variety  can  also 
generally  be  distinguished  ;  when  present  in  large  c[Uantities,  how- 
ever, they  are  usually  indiaitive  of  some  digestive  derangement,  un- 
less they  are  obser\'ed  following  the  ingestion  of  a  meal  particularly 
rich  in  meat.     Flakes  of  casein  also  arc  seen  frequently. 


Muscle-fibres  are  found  in  every  stool  whenever  meat  has  been 
eaten.  Under  normal  conditions,  however,  they  are  not  numerous, 
anicss  particularly  large  quantities  have  been  ingeste<l.  Their  ap- 
pearance under  the  microscope  may  var>'  considerably.  On  the  one 
bsnd,    fibres  are  met   with  which   still   retain    their  characteristic 
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features;  others  are  split  up  either  partially  or  entirely  into  the 
well-known  disks ;  but  more  common  than  both  are  more  or  less 
roundish,  yellow,  apparently  homogeneous  fragments,  which  at  first 
sight  do  not  resemble  muscle-fibres  in  the  least.  Upon  closer  in- 
vestigation, however,  their  true  nature  will  become  apparent.  It 
will  then  lx»  seen  tliat  two  of  the  sides  in  some  portions  at  least  are 
more  or  less  parallel,  and  if  the  sj)ec*imen  is  examim^d  with  an  oil- 
immersion  lens  some  traces  of  cross-striation  can  probably  always 
be  discovered. 

Isolated  starch-granules  are  scarcely  ever  found  under  normal 
conditions,  excepting  in  young  children  who  have  been  fed  with  much 
starchy  material.  Starch-granules  enclosed  in  vegetable  cells  are 
likewise  not  found  as  a  general  rule,  but  are  more  common  than  the 
isolated  granules.  The  ])resence  of  either  in  large  numbers  is  usually 
indicative  of  the  existence  of  some  jmthological  condition  affecting 
the  gastro-intestinal  tract.  Their  presence  is  easily  recognized  by 
trwiting  microscopical  preparations  with  a  solution  of  iodo-])otassic 
iodide  (lAigoPs  solution),  when  the  granules  or  fragments  will  assimie 
a  blue  color. 

The  presence  of  fat  in  the  feces  is  quite  constant,  even  in  health. 
It  may  (K*cur  in  the  form  of  needle-like  crystals,  as  fat-droplets,  or 
as  polygonal  masses  which  are  highly  refractive  and  often  colored 
yellow  or  a  yellowish  red.  Their  true  nature  is  easily  recognized 
by  adding  a  drop  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  heating,  when 
they  arc  transformed  into  the  characteristic  fat-droplets. 

Morphological  Elements  derived  from  the  Alimentary  Canal. 

-7-I.  Epithelial  cells.  Well-preser\'ed  cylindrical  or  goblet  cells  are 
only  exceptionally  found  in  the  feces,  while  transition-forms  from 
the  normal  cells  to  mere  spindles,  in  which  a  nucleus  can  no  longer 
be  recogni/xnl,  are  observed  quite  constantly.  These  degenerative 
changes,  according  to  Nothnagel,^  are  the  result  of  an  abstraction 
of  water  from  the  cells,  which  may  alter  their  api)earance  to  an 
extent  that  only  the  ex]x?rienced  eye  is  capable  of  recognizing  th(»ir 
true  (character.  Pavement  epithelial  cells,  when  present,  are  deriv(»d 
from  the  anal  orifice. 

2.  Leucocytes  are  almost  always  absent  in  nonnal  stools  or  pres- 
ent only  in  ver\'  small  numbers. 

3.  Red  bhxMl-corpuscles  in  v(»r}'  small  numbers  are  (K*casionally 
observed  under  apparently  nonnal  conditions,  but  are  then  of  no 
significance. 

4.  In  every  stool  a  large  numl)er  of  stnictureless  granules  may 
l>e  seen,  lying  either  by  themselves  or  collected  into  lu  aps ;  they  are 
designated  as  detritus. 

Crystals. — Needle-like  crystals  of  free  ftxity  acids,  and  the  cal- 

^  Nothnagfl,  Boitrajjo  z.  Physiol,  u.  Pathol,  d.  Darnirs.  Hir^ohwald,  Berlin,  1884, 
and  Speciello  I'athol.  u.  Therap.,  Holder,  Wien,  1895,  vol.  xvii.  Pt.  1. 
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cium  aod  magnesium  salts  of  the  higher  members  of  this  group, 
nccuning  either  singly  or  arranged  in  sheaves,  may  be  found  in 
every  stool  (Fig.  43).  They  are  of  no  significance  unless  present 
in  Large  numbers.  Kothnagel '  speaks  of  the  frequent  occur- 
rence of  certain  calcium  suits  (of  fatty  acids,  as  he  believes)  in 
normal  as  well  as  pathological  stools.  He  states  that  they  are 
almost  always  bilc-stuincd,  and  occur  in  irregular,  sumotimes  ellip- 
tical, oval,  or  circular  masses,  in  which  a  crystalliue  structure 
cannot  be  distinguished.  They  arc  apparently  of  no  importance. 
Quite  common,  also,  arc  cryi^tals  of  neutml  calcium  phosphate  and 
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ammonio-magnesium  phosphate,  the  former  occurring  in  the  form 
of  more  or  leas  well-defined  wedgc-sha|)ed  crystals  collected  into 
rosettes,  the  latter  presenting  the  well-known  cottin-shape  when  the 
stool  is  mushy,  while  in  firm  .stools  irregular  fragments  mostly  are 
found.  At  one  time  the  ammonio-magnesium  phosphate  crystals 
were  supposed  to  be  characteristic  of  typhoid  stools,  but  it  is  now 
known  that  they  occur  in  normal  feces,  as  well  as  under  the  most 
varied  pathological  conditions.  Their  presence  is  of  no  diagnostic 
significance.  It  is  important  to  note  that  the  neutral  phosphates 
are  never  stained  by  bile-pigment,  and  the  triple  phosphates  only 
in  rare  instances.  Both  are  tasily  soluble  in  acetic  acid.  Crj'stals 
of  calcium  oxalate  may  Ix;  found  in  abumlauce  following  the  inges- 
tion of  certain  vegetables,  such  as  sorrel  and  spinach.  They  are 
usually  found  imlx-dde*!  in  the  vegetable  debris.  They  are  readily 
recognized  by  their  characteristic  envelope-form,  their  insolubility 
in  acetic  acid,  and  their  solubility  in  hydrochloric  acid.  Not  infre- 
quently they  are  bile-stained. 
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Calcium  lactate  is  frequently  seen  in  the  stools  of  children  re- 
ceiving a  milk-(liet ;  they  (X»cur  in  the  form  of  sheaves  conij)osed  of 
radiating  needles.  Calcium  carbonate  is  rarely  observed,  but  occa- 
sionally occurs  in  the  form  of  amorphous  gnuuiles  or  dumb-bell- 
shaped  crj'stals.  Calcium  sulphate  crj-stals  are  likewise  rare,  but  may 
be  produced  artificially  by  the  addition  of  suljJuiric  acid,  when  beauti- 
ful needles  and  jJatcJets  may  be  observed,  Cholesterin,  while  always 
present  in  solution,  is  rarely  obst^rved  in  crvstalline  form  (Fig.  41). 
I  have  found  it  only  twice  in  several  hundred  examinations.  H»ma- 
toidin  crystals  are  never  found  in  normal  stools.  Charcot-Ivevden 
crj'stals  may  be  found  under  jwithologicjil  cimditions ;  according  to 
my  experience,  they  are  never  seen  in  normal  stools. 

Parasites. — The  parasites  which  occur  in  normal  feces  may  be 
divided  into  vegetable  and  animal  parasites. 

Vegetable  Parasites. — These  are  always  present  in  enormous 
numlxjrs.  Wliat  relation  they  l)ear  to  the  process  of  digestion  is 
still  an  open  (juestion.  The  idea  held  by  Pasteur  and  many  others, 
that  animal  life  cannot  go  on  in  the  absence  of  l)acteria  from  the 
digestive  tract  hjis  been  disproved  by  Nuttall  and  Thierfelder.*  A 
guinea-pig,  removed  by  Ceesarcan  section  from  the  uterus  of  the 
mother-animal,  under  antiseptic  precautions,  \vas  ])laced  in  a  ster- 
ilized glass  cage  and  nourished  for  a  wet»k  with  sterilized  food.  The 
air  which  the  animal  breiithed  was  likewise  sterilized.  During  this 
week  the  animal  consumed  about  3»30  c.c.  of  milk  and  appeared  to 
l)e  normal  in  every  resixK?t.  At  the  expiration  of  the  week  it  was 
killed,  when  a  microscopic^il  examination  of  the  intestinal  contents 
revealed  the  absence  of  bacteria.  Culture-experiments  also  were 
negative. 

Macfadyen,  Nencki,  and  Siel)er  *  likewise  found  that  their  now  so 
often  quoted  fistula  patient  continued  in  gocnl  health,  and  even 
gsiined  flesh,  although  the  entire  large  int<»stine,  in  which  bacterial 
activity  is  always  greatest,  w'as  isolated  for  a  iK^riod  of  many  weeks. 

FuXGi. — Fungi,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  Oidium  albi- 
cans, which  hjis  at  times  \)Qon  observed,  are  rarely  found  in  the  feces. 

SciiizoMYri'rrES. — Saccharomvc(»s  cerevisifle  is  one  of  the  normal 
constituents  of  the  feces,  and  is  found  in  its  characteristic  forms, 
three  or  four  buds,  however,  Iwing  but  ordinarily  observed.  Owing 
to  the  glycogen  present  in  their  substance,  they  assume  a  mahogany 
color  Avhen  treated  with  a  sohition  of  iodo-potassic  iodide.  Th(»y 
should  not  l)e  confounded  with  a  (*lass  of  bacteria  which  closelv  re- 
semble  the  saccharomyces  in  general  apix^anyice,  but  are  colored  blue 
w-hen  treati^il  in  the  same  manner  (see  l)elow). 

*  NuttaH  u.  Tbiorfeldor.  "Thierisclu's  l^*l)en  ohne  liaktorien  im  Dami,"  Zt'it.  f. 
physiol.  C^Hiem.,  180<>,  vol.  xxi.  p.  101),  and  1897.  vol.  xxii.  p.  «2. 

'  Maofadyt'ii,  Nciu'ki.  n.  Sicber.  "  lTntorfiUcluiiif?«*n  iiher  die  chcmiwhon  Vorgan^e 
im  nienschlichen  Dunndurm,"  Arch.  f.  expcr.  Path.  u.  Pharmakol.,  1891,  vol.  xxviii. 
p.  311. 
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Bacteria. — The  bacteria  are  the  micro-organisms  xaz^i^o-^qv 
which  are  found  in  the  feces.  Their  number  is  tnilv  enormous. 
Sucksdorff  thus  found  in  his  own  person  tliat  on  an  average  53,124,- 
000,000  were  eliminated  in  the  twenty-four  hours  under  normal 
conditions.  About  97  jkt  cent,  of  these  are  directly  derived  from 
the  ingested  food,  and  the  remaining  3  per  cent,  from  swallowed 
saliva.  If  we  recall  the  strongly  bactericidal  power  of  the  gastric 
juice,  such  an  observation  must  at  first  sight  appear  most  surprising. 
It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  spores  of  the  bacteria 
are  far  less  susceptible  to  the  action  of  hydnxjhloric  acid,  and  that 
large  amounts  of  the  ingesta  are  carried  into  the  small  intestine  at 
a  time  already,  when  hydrochloric  acid  has  not  as  yet  appeared  in 
the  free  state. 

On  the  whole,  the  bacteriological  flora  of  the  intestinal  contents 
is  fairly  constant,  but,  as  in  the  other  cavities  and  channels  of  the 
body  where  bacteria  are  invariably  met  with,  transient  guests  are 
also  not  uncommon.  The  majority  of  the  bacteria  which  are  here 
encountered  are,  as  a  general  rule,  harmless ;  but  it  is  important  to 
note  that  under  suitable  C/Onditions  a  number  of  these  may  develop 
pathogenic  properties.  Broadly  s{)eak]ng,  the  bacteria  which  may 
be  found  normally  in  the  feces  can  be  divided  into  two  classes. 
Those  belonging  to  the  first  order  are  stained  a  yellow  or  a  yel- 
lowish brown  with  iodo-potassic  iodide,  while  those  belonging  to 
the  second  class  are  colored  blue  or  violet  by  the  same  reagent.  To 
the  former  belong  the  Bacterium  termo,  the  Bacillus  subtilis,  and  a 
large  number  of  micrococci ;  into  a  description  of  these  it  is  not 
necessary  to  enter  at  this  place.^  Under  the  second  heading  v.  Jaksch  * 
describes  the  following  forms  : 

1.  Micrococci  occurring  in  the  zoogloea  stage,  which  are  colored 
a  violet  red. 

2.  Short,  thin  rods,  tapering  slightly  at  both  ends,  and  iu  their 
microscopical  appearance  much  resembling  the  bacillus  of  the  septi- 
csemia  of  mice ;  sometimes  they  contiiin  one  or  two  little  bodies, 
which  are  not  stained  by  the  reagtuit. 

3.  Short  or  long  rods,  wliich  resemble  the  Jjeptothrix  buocalis  in 
their  behavior  toward  i(xlo-])otiissi(^  i(Kli(le. 

4.  Bacilli  resembling  the  Bacillus  subtilis. 

5.  Bacillus  butyricus.  This  micro-organism,  according  to  Brieger, 
is  the  cause  of  butyric  acid  fermentiition.  It  occurs  in  the  form  of 
broad  rods  with  rounded  extremities,  but  may  also  l>e  elliptical  or 
spindle-shaped.  With  Lugol's  sohition  it  is  colored  blue  or  violet, 
either  entirely  or  only  in  its  central  ])ortion. 

6.  Large  round  forms,  characterized,  when  unstained,  by  a  pale 
lustre,  and  which  ver\^  much  resemble  yeast-cells  (see  above). 

'  P'lu>5j?e,  Die  MicroorgHinsnieii. 

^  V.  Jaksch,  Klinischc  Diagnoetik,  1896. 
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7.  Micrococci,  which  assume  a  reddish,  but  not  very  pronounced 
tint. 

It  should  be  mentione<I  that  this  second  class  of  micro-organisms 
is  not  so  largely  represented  in  the  feces  as  the  first. 

To  speak  more  specifically,  the  following  bacteria  have  thus  far 
been  isolated  from  the  feces :  the  Biicillus  coli  communis,  Bacterium 
lactis  aerogenes.  Bacillus  subtilis,  Proteus  \nlgaris,  Biicillus  putrifi- 
cus  coli,  Bacillus  liquefaciens  ilei,  Biicterium  ilei,  Bacterium  ovale 
ilei.  Bacillus  gracilis  ilei,  the  veil  bacillus  of  Escherich,  Bacillus 
butyricus,  Bacillus  Uptadel ;  Strept<K*occus  coli  gracilis.  Strepto- 
coccus coli  brevis,  Streptococcus  liquefaciens  ilei.  Streptococcus  pyo- 
genes duodenalis.  Staphylococcus  liquefaciens  albus,  Staphyl(KXK»cus 
liquefaciens  flavus,  Micrococcus  oval  is,  the  porcelain-coccus  of 
Escherich,  tetradcnococcus.  In  addition,  various  other  bacteria  have 
been  found,  but  have  not  as  yet  been  obtained  in  pure  culture.  This 
is  true  more  particidarly  of  certain  forms  of  spirillum. 

The  specific  pathogenic  bacteria  which  may  be  found  in  the  feces, 
as  well  as  those  above  mentioneil,  which  may  at  times  develop 
])athogenic  properties,  will  be  described  in  detail  later  on. 

Animal  parasites  are  probably  never  present  under  strictly  normal 
cx)nditions. 

Chemistry  of  Normal  Feces. 

Reaction. — The  reaction  of  the  feces  is  usually  alkaline,  sometimes 
neutral,  rarely  acid,  the  alkalinitj^  being  due  to  ammoniacal  fermen- 
tation, the  acidity  to  lactic  and  butyric  acid  fermentation,  taking 
place  in  the  intestim*.     In  infants  the  stools  are  normally  acid. 

Gteneral  Composition. — The  following  table,  ttiken  from  Gautier, 
will  give  an  idea  of  the  composition  of  fresh  fecx?s,  calculated  for 
1000  piirts  by  weight : 

Adult  man.  Suckling. 

Water 733.00  8ol.3 

Solids 2(J7.00  148.7 

Total  orgsmic  material 208.75  137.1  * 

Total  mineral  material 10.95 »  13.6 

Alimentary  residue 83.00 

• 

The  orgjuiic  material  yielded  : 

Aqueous  extract 53.40  53.50 

Alcoholic  extract 41.65  8.20 

Ktheroal  extract 30.70  17.60' 

In  addition,  there  are  gases,  which  vary  in  quantity  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  food  ingested,  such  articles  as  beans,  heavy  bread, 
potatoes,  etc.,  increasing  the  amount  ver\'  considerably. 

*  Including;  TA  \mT\»  of  mucin,  epithelium,  and  calcareous  salts. 
"  Not  c<mi prising  earthy  phosphates. 
'  Of  this,  3.2  is  cholesterin. 
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Milk  diet.       Meat  diet.    Vegetable  diet. 
Per  cent.        Per  cent.        Per  cent. 

Carbon  dioxide 9-lG  8-13  21-34 

Hydrogen 4:i-54  0.7^  1.5-4 

Marsh  gas 0.09  26-37  44-55 

Nitrogen 36-38  45-64  10-19 

Of  these  gases,  carbon  dioxide  is  jiartly  referable  to  al(*oholic  and 
butyric  acid  fermentation,  and  jiartly  to  albuminous  putrefaction, 
taking  plac«  in  the  intestines.  Marsh  gas  is  formed  during  the  fer- 
mentation of  cellulose,  while  the  nitrogen  has  partly  been  swallowed 
and  is  i)artly  referable  to  albuminous  ])ut refaction.  A  jwrtion  also 
is  probably  derived  from  the  blood,  and  it  may  be  mentioned  in  this 
connection  that  the  enormous  quantities  of  carbon  dioxide  so  often 
discharged  in  cases  of  hysteria  are  undbubtedly  reft?rable  to  this 
source,  the  gas  passing  from  the  bloo<l  through  the  gastro-intestinal 
mucous  membrane  into  the  stomach  and  intestines. 

In  order  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  chemical  constituents  of  the 
feces  these  mav  be  divided  into : 

1.  Food  material  which  could  be  assimilated,  but  which  was  taken 
in  excess,  such  as  starches,  fats,  and  a  small  amount  of  non-assimi- 
lated albuminous  material. 

2.  Indigestible  substances,  such  as  chlorophyll,  gums,  pectic 
products,  resins,  various  coloring-matters,  nucleins,  chitin,  and 
insoluble  salts,  viz.,  silicates,  sulphates,  earthy  phosphates,  ammonio- 
magnesium  phosphate,  etc. 

3.  Products  derived  from  the  digestive  canal,  as  mucus,  partly 
transformed  bilijiry  acids,  dyslysin,  cholesterin,  lecithin. 

4.  Substances  in  proa«s  of  absorption,  as  emulsified  fats,  fatty 
acids,  leucin,  and  biliary  acids. 

5.  Products  of  decomposition,  referable  to  microbic  activity,  such 
as  fatty  acids,  comprising  the  entire  series  from  acetic  to  palmitic 
acid,  the  latter  being  especially  abundant  ;  lactic  acid,  phenol,  cresol, 
indol,  skatol,  excretin,  leucin  and  tyrosin  ;  phenol -propionic,  phenyl- 
aoetic,  hydroparacumaric,  and  ])arahydroxyl-phenyl-acetic  acids ; 
ammonium  carbonate,  and  ammonium  sulphide. 

6.  Products  of  metabolism  eliminated  through  the  intestines : 
urea,  uric  acid,  and  xanthin-bases. 

7.  Pigments :  stercobilin,  hsematin,  hydrobilirubin,  coloring-mat- 
ter d_^rived  from  the  blood,  and,  in  abnormal  conditions,  bile-pig- 
ments. 

8.  Water. 

9.  Grases,  as  carbon  dioxide,  marsh  gjis,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen. 
The  study  of  these  substances  as  a  whole,  as  well  as  in  detiil, 

is  of  great  importance,  not  only  from  the  stiindpoint  of  the  physiolo- 
gist, but  also  from  that  of  the  clinician,  giving,  together  with  a 
careful  urinary  analysis,  the  clearest  idea  of  the  metabolic  processes 
taking  place  in  the  body. 
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The  chemical  study  of  the  feces,  however,  has  so  far  received  but 
little  attention,  and  data  of  practical  importtmce  have  scarcely  been 
obtained  from  the  work  accomplished.  The  iield  is  nevertheless  an 
important  one. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  here  a  detailed  description  of  the  various 
chemical  constituents  which  liave  been  mentioned.  Onlv  the  most 
important  ones,  and  those  especially  interesting  from  a  physiological 
and  pathological  standpoint,  will  be  considered. 

Phenol,  Indol,  and  Skatol. — Phenol,  indol,  and  skatol  are 
formed  during  the  process  of  albuminous  putrefaction,  and  are  con- 
stant constituents  of  the  feces.  A  small  portion  is  resorbed  from 
the  intestinal  canal,  and  ap}x»rs  in  the  urine  in  combination  with 
sulphuric  acid  and  to  a  slight  extent  also  with  glucuronic  acid.  Pre- 
viously, however,  the  indol  and  skatol  are  oxidized  to  indoxyl  and 
skatoxyl,  resjxjctively  (see  Urine). 

To  demonstrate  the  presence  of  phenol,  indol,  and  skatol  in  the 
feces,  we  may  proceed  as  follows : 

The  feces  are  diluted  with  water,  acidified  with  phosphoric  acid, 
and  distilled.  The  volatile  fatty  acids  present,  together  with  ])henol, 
indol,  and  skatol,  pass  over.  The  distillate  is  then  neutralized  with 
sodium  carbonate  and  again  distilled.  During  this  process  phenol, 
indol,  and  skatol  pass  over,  the  fatty  acids  remaining  behind  as 
sodium  salts.  In  order  to  sejmrate  the  phenol  from  indol  and  skatol, 
the  distillate  is  alkalinized  with  potassium  hydrate  and  again  distilled. 
The  phenol  now  remains  l^ehind,  and  may  be  obtained  in  pure  form 
by  distilling  with  sulphuric  acid  ;  in  this  final  distillate  its  presence 
may  be  demonstrated  by  the  following  reactions : 

1.  With  ferric  chloride  phenol  yields  an  amethyst-blue  color. 

2.  With  bromine-water  a  crj'stalline  precipitate  of  tribromophenol 
is  obtainwl. 

3.  Treated  with  Millon's  reagc»nt — i.c,  the  acid  mercuric  nitrate — 
a  red  color  develops. 

Indol  and  skatol  pass  over  after  treating  the  above  mixture  of 
the  three  with  potassium  hydrate  and  distilling.  These  two  boclies 
may  then  be  sepanittHJ  from  each  other  by  taking  advantage*  of  their 
different  degrees  of  solubility  in  water.^ 

Indol  forms  small  plates,  melting  at  52°  C,  which  are  easily 
soluble  in  hot  wat(T,  alcohol,  aiul  ether ;  its  odor  is  feculent. 

R<»actions  of  indol  :  1 .  When  treated  with  nitric  acid  and  a  little 
sodium  nitrite  a  crystalline  red  precipitate  of  the  nitrate  of  nitroso- 
indol  is  obtaineil.  2.  A  small  pi(»ce  of  pine  wcxkI  moisteneil  with 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  indol  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid  is 
colored  a  cherrv  red. 

Skatol  crystallizes  in  plates  which  melt  at  95°  C.  They  are  soluble 
with  more  difficulty  in  water  than  indol,  and  emit  a  feculent  odor. 

*  C.  E.  Simou,  Physiological  Chemistrj'.  Lea  Bros.  &  Co.,  1901. 
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ReactioDs  of  skatol :  1 .  With  nitric  acid  and  sodium  nitrite  only 
a  milky  cloudiness  results.  2.  Pure  skatol  does  not  color  pine  wood 
moistened  with  liydrochloric  acid  ;  but  if  a  bit  of  the  wood  is  satu- 
rated with  a  dilute  alcoholic  solution  of  skatol  and  then  immersed 
in  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  it  assumes  a  cherry-red  and  later  a 
bluish-violet  color.  3.  With  nitric  acid  of  a  specific  gravity  of  1.2 
it  gives  a  marked  xanthoproteic  reaction  on  boiling — i,  e,,  a  yellow 
color  which  turns  to  orange  uj)on  the  addition  of  an  excess  of 
ammonia. 

The  determination  of  crt^ol  in  the  presence  of  phenol,  together 
with  which  it  is  obtained,  is,  when  only  small  quantities  of  these 
substances  are  present,  a  difficult  matter.  They  may  be  separated 
from  each  other  by  transforming  both  into  their  sulpho-acids ;  the 
barium  salt  of  para-sulpho-jAenol  is  practically  insoluble  in  barium 
hydrate. 

Fatty  Acids. — The  chemical  composition  of  fatty  acidi;  present 
in  the  feces,  as  well  as  the  relation  existing  between  them,  is  shown 
in  the  table  below.  The  formula  CJi^  +  ^,  COOH,  or  C^Hj^Oj  ex- 
presses their  general  structure. 

Formicacid H.COOH  =  C  H,  O, 

Acetic  acid CH3.CXX)H  ^  C,  H,  O, 

Propionic  acid CH,.CHj.COOH  =  C,  H^  O, 

Butyric  acid CH3.(CH2)yOOOH  =C4H8  0, 

Isobutvric  acid (CH3)„.CH.COOH  =  C\  Hg  O, 

Valenanic  acid CH3.(CH,),.CXX)H  =  C^U^O^ 

Caproicacid CH3.(CH,),.(XX)H  =  (^HiA 

Capric  acid CH3.(CH,)8.CO()H  =  C\oH„0, 

Palmitic  acid CH8.(CH,)i4.00OH  --  Ci6n3,0, 

Stearic  acid  ...;...    .  CH3.(CIl,),i.C(X)H  —  CigllgeO, 

These  acids  are  derived  partly  from  fats,  jmrtly  from  carbohydrates, 
and  to  some  extent  also  from  proteids. 

Separation  of  the  Fatty  Acids  from  the  Feces. — If  the  distillate,  neu- 
tralized with  sodium  carlx)nate,  referred  to  in  the  above  method,  is 
again  distilled,  the  sodium  salts  of  the  fatty  acids  remain  behind : 

2C,5H3,.CX)()H  -f-  Na,a),  -=  2C,5H3i.CXX)Xa  -f  H/)  -f  CO,. 

The  .solution  is  then  evaporatetl  to  dryness  on  a  water-bath,  the 
residue  extracted  with  alcohol,  the  alcohol  eva]>onited,  and  the  final 
residue  dissolved  in  water.  This  soluti<m  mav  now  be  further  ex- 
amined.  In  order  to  separate  the  different  fatty  acids  from  each 
other,  it  is  best,  if  the  quantity  is  sufficiently  large,  to  transfonn 
them  into  their  silver  or  barium  salts,  and  to  separate  these  by  their 
varying  degrees  of  solubility  in  water  or  by  fractional  distillation. 

General  properties  of  the  fatty  acids  :  they  are  all  monobasic, 
and  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  Their  alkaline  salts  are 
readily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether.  The 
silver  salts  are  dissolved  with  difficulty. 
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istic  odor,  and  melts  at  a  temperature  l>elow  100°  C.  On  cooling, 
it  forms  a  brittle,  shellac-like  material,  which  is  said  to  be  quite  char- 
acteristic. It  is  soluble  in  ether,  chloroform,  water,  and  amyl 
alcohol.  On  treating  its  solutions  with  zinc  chloride  and  ammonia 
a  beautiful  green  fluorescence  is  obtained.  Such  solutions  then  show 
three  bands  of  absorption,  of  which  the  one  between  C^  and  F  is  the 
most  characteristic  (see  also  Urinary  urobilin). 

HaBinatoporphjrrin,  to  judge  from  recent  investigations  by  Stokvis  * 
and  Grarrod,*  is  likewise  a  normal  component  of  the  feces,  but  oc- 
curs onlv  in  traces.  Grarnxl  states  that  with  Saillet's^  method,  the 
basis  of  which  is  extniction  with  acetic  ether,  after  the  addition  of 
acetic  acid,  he  invariably  found  traces,  comparable  with  those  which 
normally  are  present  in  the  urine.  He  also  states  that  he  found 
considerably  larger  amounts  of  the  pigment  in  the  meconium,  both 
^  in  that  expelled  during  the  first  day  or  two  of  life,  and  in  that  re- 
moved from  the  intestines  of  stillborn  infants. 

The  presence  of  these  normal  traces  has  been  referred  by  some  to 
the  ingested  blood-coloring  matter  of  red  meat  and  vegetable  chloro- 
phyll. Grarrod,  however,  finds  that  the  hiematoporphyrin  does  not 
disappear  when  these  articles  of  diet  are  wnthdniwn,  and  while 
admitting  that  the  ingested  haemoglobin  and  chlorophyll  may  possi- 
bly be  converted,  in  part  at  least,  into  haematoporphyrin,  he  concludes 
that  the  greater  portion  is  derived  from  human  sources.  On  the 
whole,  the  evidence  seems  now  in  favor  of  the  vncw  that  the  hiemato- 
porphyrin  which  Ls  found  both  in  the  urine  and  in  the  feces  originates 
within  the  liver,  and  is  eliminated  into  the  intestinal  canal  in  the 
bile  (see  also  Haematoporphyrinuria). 

PATHOLOOT  OF   THE   FECES. 

General  Characteristics. 

Number  of  Stools. — As  has  l)eeu  j>ouited  out  (page  207),  one  or 
two  stools  in  the  twenty-four  hours  may  be  considertnl  as  normal. 
Individual  pi^culiarities,  however,  must  be  taken  into  consideration. 

As  the  consistence  of  the  stools  is  altered  in  dmrrhcea,  this  condi- 
tion maybe  defined  as  one  in  whi(;h  too  frequent  and  liquid  passages 
occur,  while  the  reverse  holds  good  for  conHtipation,  the  consistence 
of  the  stools  in  this  condition  being  usually  also  altered.  The  term 
obi^riirthn,  on  the  other  hand,  denotes  a  stiite  of  affairs  in  which 
no  stools  are  voided.  In  a  genenil  way  it  may  l)c  siiid  that  what- 
ever gives  rise  to  increased  peristalsis  likewise  produces  diar- 
rliffia,  and  that    whatever  diminishes  [Kristalsis  gives  rise  to  con- 

J  StokviH,  Nederl.  Nutnur-en  Genecskiiiidig  Conpn's,  1899,  p.  :i7S. 
» Garrod,  "The  Urinary  Pigments  in  their  Pathological  Aspects,'-  Lancet,  Nov.  10. 
IWO. 

*  SaiUet,  Rev.  de  M^d  ,  1896,  vol.  xvi.  p.  542. 
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liquid  precipitated  with  lead  acetat;?  and  a  little  ammonium  hydrate. 
The  biliary  salts  of  lead  are  contained  in  the  precipitate,  from  which 
they  can  be  removed  by  washing  with  water  and  finally  boiling  the 
precipitate  with  alcohol.  The  washings  are  filtered  and  the  lead  salts 
tmnsformed  into  sodium  salts  by  treating  the  filtrate  with  sodium 
carbonate.  After  further  filtration  the  filtrate  is  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness and  the  residue  extracted  with  hot  alcohol.  Ujx)n  evapora- 
tion the  salts  of  the  acids  sometimes  crj-stallize  out  as  such,  while 
more  often  a  dirty  amorphous  precipitate  is  obtained,  which  may  be 
rendered  crj^stalline  by  treating  with  ether.  The  amorphous  residue, 
however,  can  be  employed  for  making  the  neccssaiy  tests. 

Pettenkofer's  Test. — ^A  small  amount  of  the  substance  is  dissolved 
in  water,  and  treated  with  two-thirds  its  volume  of  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  care  being  taken  that  the  temperature  does  not  exceed 
60°  or  70°  C.  While  stirring,  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  cane-sugar 
is  added  drop  by  drop.  If  biliary  acids  are  present,  the  solution 
assumes  a  l)eautiful  red  color,  which  on  standing  turns  a  bluish  violet. 
This  test  de[)ends  ujion  the  action  of  furfurol,  derived  from  the  sul- 
phuric acid  and  cane-sugar,  uiK)n  the  biliarj-  acids. 

Pigments. — The  principal  pigment  of  normal  feces  is  termed 
stercobilin,  and  was  first  isolated  from  this  source  by  Vanlair  and 
Masius.*  Owing  to  its  great  similarity  to  hydrobilirubin,  it  has  even 
been  regarded  as  identical  with  it,  but  Grarrod  and  Hopkins  *  have 
now  conclusively  shown  that  whereas  the  urobilin  of  the  urine  and 
the  stercobilin  of  the  feces  are  identical  in  composition,  as  also  in 
properties,  they  differ  conspicuously  from  hydrobilirubin,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  much  smaller  percentage  of  nitrogen  which  they  con- 
tain, viz.,  4.1 1,  as  compared  with  9.22  per  cent.  It  is  derived  from 
bilirubin,  and  formed  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  large  intestine 
more  es|x»cially,  as  the  result  of  bacterial  activity.^  This  explains 
the  observations  that  as  a  rule  the  meconium  and  the  solid  excreta 
of  the  first  day  or  two  of  life  contain  no  urobilin,  and  that  the 
pigment  also  disappears,  when  for  any  reason  the  bile  is  prevented 
from  entering  the  intestinal  canal. 

To  isolate  the  pigment  from  the  feces,  the  material  is  first  extracted 
with  alcohol.  The  alcoholic  extract  is  evaporated  to  drj-ness ;  the 
residue  is  extracted  with  water,  the  acjueous  solution  acidified  w  ith 
sulphuric  acid  and  saturated  with  animonium  sulphate,  when  on 
shaking  with  chloroform  or  a  mixture  of  chloroform  and  ether  the 
pigment  is  tak(»n  up  by  the  organic  solvent. 

The  free  pigment  is  a  brown  amorphous  substance  of  a  character- 

*  Vanlair  and  Masius,  Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wiss.,  1871,  vol.  ix.  p.  36?). 

'  F.  G.  Hopkins  and  A.  E.  (larrod,  "On  Urobilin,"  Jour,  of  Physiol.,  1898,  vol.  xxii. 
p.  451. 

3  A.  Schmidt,  Verhandl.  d.  XIII.  Congn^sses  f.  inn.  Med.,  1895,  p.  :i20.  Vaughan 
Harley,  Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  islMj,  vol.  ii.  p.  89S.  Macfadyen,  Nencki,  and  Sieber,  Arch, 
f.  exper.  Path.  u.  Pharmakol.,  1891,  vol.  xxviii.  p.  311. 
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istic  odor,  and  melts  at  a  temperature  below  100°  C.  On  cooling, 
it  forms  a  brittle,  shellac-like  material,  which  is  said  to  be  quite  char- 
acteristic. It  is  soluble  in  ether,  chloroform,  water,  and  amyl 
alcohol.  On  treating  its  solutions  with  zinc  chloride  and  ammonia 
a  beautiful  green  fluorescence  is  obtained.  Such  solutions  then  show 
three  bands  of  absorption,  of  which  the  one  between  C  and  F  is  the 
most  characteristic  (see  also  Urinary  urobilin). 

Hamatoporphjrrin,  to  judge  from  recent  investigations  by  Stokvis  * 
and  Grarrod,*  is  likewise  a  normal  component  of  the  feces,  but  oc- 
curs only  in  traces.  Ghirrod  sfcites  that  with  Saillet's^  method,  the 
basis  of  which  is  extniction  with  acetic  ether,  after  the  addition  of 
acetic  acid,  he  invariably  found  traces,  comparable  with  those  which 
normally  are  present  in  the  urine.  He  also  states  that  lie  found 
considerably  larger  amounts  of  the  pigment  in  the  meconium,  both 
,  in  that  expelled  during  the  first  day  or  two  of  life,  and  in  that  re- 
moved from  the  intestines  of  stillborn  infants. 

The  presence  of  these  normal  traces  lias  been  referred  by  some  to 
the  ingested  blocxl-coloring  matter  of  red  meat  and  vegi»tiible  chloro- 
phyll. Grarrod,  however,  finds  that  the  haematoporphyrin  does  not 
disappear  when  these  articles  of  diet  are  withdrawn,  and  while 
admiUing  that  the  ingested  haemoglobin  and  chlorophyll  may  possi- 
bly be  converted,  in  part  at  Icjist,  into  luematoporphyrin,  he  concludes 
that  the  greater  portion  is  derived  from  human  sources.  On  the 
whole,  the  evidence  seems  now  in  favor  of  the  view  that  the  haemato- 
porphyrin which  is  found  both  in  the  urine  and  in  the  feci»s  originates 
within  the  liver,  and  is  eliminated  into  the  intestinal  canal  in  the 
bile  (see  also  Haematoporphyrinuria). 

PATHOLOOT  OF   THE   FECES. 

General  Characteristics. 

Number  of  Stools. — As  has  l>eeu  point<*d  out  (page  207),  one  or 
two  stools  in  the  twenty-four  hours  may  be  considered  as  normal. 
Individual  pe(^uliarities,  however,  must  be  tjiken  into  consideration. 

As  the  consistence  of  the  stools  is  altered  in  duirrha'xi^  this  condi- 
tion may  be  defined  as  one  in  which  too  frequent  and  liquid  passages 
oc<;ur,  while  the  reverse  holds  good  for  constipation ,  the  consistence 
of  the  stools  in  this  condition  being  usually  also  alterwl.  The  term 
ohatnu'tion y  on  the  other  hand,  denotes  a  state  of  affairs  in  which 
no  stools  are  void(»d.  In  a  general  way  it  may  l)e  said  that  what- 
ever gives  rise  to  increas(Kl  jX'ristalsis  likewise  produces  diar- 
rhoea, and  that    whatever  diminishes  peristiilsis  gives  rise  to  con- 

•  Stokvis,  Nodcrl.  Nutnnr-en  (leneeskiiiidijj  Conpn's,  1899,  p.  I57S. 
'  Grarroil,  "The  Urinarj'  Pigments  in  their  Pathological  Aspects,"  Laucet,  Nov.  10, 
1900 

»  Saillet,  Rev.  de  M(d  ,  1896,  vol.  xvi.  p.  542. 
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Btipation.  In  the  former  condition  the  number  of  stools  may  var}' 
from  one  to  thirtj',  forty,  or  even  fifty  in  the  twenty-four  hour?*, 
as  in  Asiatic  cholera.  The  consistence  of  the  stool  when  only  one 
is  passed  in  the  twenty-four  hours  will,  of  course,  decide  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  case  should  be  regarded  as  one  of  diarrhoea  or  not. 
One  stool  passed  in  the  twenty-four  hours  may  under  certain  condi- 
tions be  regarded  as  a  symptom  of  constipation,  but  more  commonly 
this  term  is  applied  to  a  condition  in  which  a  stool  occurs  only  everj- 
two,  three,  four,  or  more  days. 

Consistence  and  Form. — The  consistence  of  the  stools  may 
undergo  variations,  which  run  a  course  parallel  to  their  number. 
They  may  be  thin,  mushy,  and  even  water}'. 

In  constipation,  on  the  olher  hand,  owing  to  an  increased  absorp- 
tion of  water,  the  fec*x»s  may  be  pjissed  as  \gt\  hard  and  perfectly 
dr}%  roundish,  scybalous  masses,  the  rotundity  of  which  is  undoubt- 
edly referable  to  their  long  sojourn  in  the  haustni  of  the  colon.  The 
individual  scvbala  usuallv  vary  in  size  from  that  of  a  hazelnut  to  that 
of  a  walnut,  and  are  frequently  providtnl  with  one  or  two  indenta- 
tions wiiich  represent  impressions  of  the  taenia  of  the  colon.  Still 
smaller  masses,  closely  resembling  the  dejecta  of  sheep,  may  also  be 
seen.  Their  presence  was  formerly  reganled  as  characteristic  of 
stricture  of  the  colon,  but  they  are  likewise  found  in  ordinary^  cases 
of  chronic  constipation.  Fecal  ribbons  and  columns  of  the  diame- 
ter of  a  pencil  are  found  in  cases  of  enterospasm  of  neurotic  origin, 
as  well  as  in  stricture  of  the  colon. 

Amount. — The  absolute  amount  of  fe(TS  voided  in  the  twenti'- 
four  hours  bears  an  inverse  relation  to  the  number  of  stools  and  their 
consistence,  providing,  of  course,  that  no  abnormally  large  ingestion 
of  food  has  occurred.  In  that  case  an  abnormally  large  stool  of 
moderate  firmness  may  l>e  jxissed.  Two  exceptions  must,  however, 
be  noted  to  this  mle — /.  f.,  the  |mssage  of  large  quantities  of  firm 
feces,  following  an  attack  of  constipation  of  long  duration  or  an 
attack  of  severe  obstruction. 

Odor. — As  the  normal  offensive  odor  of  the  fwes  is  largely  due  to 
products  of  intestinal  putrefaction,  an  increase  in  this  res{)ect  will 
naturally  be  referable  to  conditions  in  which  the  putrefactive  proc- 
esses are  increased.  A  most  disagrei^able  (xlor  is  thus  met  with  in 
the  so-called  acholic  stools.  The  odor  of  fattv  acids  is  observed 
in  the  lighter  gradc»s  of  infantile  diarrhoea,  while  a  markc<lly  putrid 
odor  is  associated  with  its  sevt»rer  forms.  A  ver\*  characteristic, 
sperm-like  odor  is  further  nottn:!  in  the  stools  of  cholera,  owing  to  the 
presence  of  considerable  quantities  of  cadaverin.  A  truly  rotten 
stench  is  pres(»nt  in  the  gangrenous  form  of  dysentery,  and  in  car- 
cinomatous and  syphilitic  ulceration  of  the  n^ctum.  An  animoni- 
aciil  odor  is  due  to  an  admixture  of  urine  undergoing  anmioniacal 
decomposition. 
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Reaction. — The  reaction  of  the  stools  is  variable  under  patho- 
logical conditions,  and  is  of  no  diagnostic  importance.  In  typhoid 
fev^er,  it  is  true,  an  alkaline  reaction  is  so  constantly  met  with  that 
this  symptom  could  possibly  be  of  some  value  in  doubtful  cases. 
Unfortunately,  however,  it  may  also  be  neutral,  amphoteric,  and 
even  acid.  In  acute  infantile  diarrhooa  an  acid  reaction  is  the  rule, 
but  exceptions  are  also  not  infrequent. 

Oolor. — ^The  color  of  the  feces  in  disease  may  vary  a  great  deal. 
When  unaltered  bile  is  present,  the  stools  may  assume  a  golden- 
yellow,  a  greenish-yellow,  or  even  a  green  color.  In  cjises  of  biliary 
obstruction  or  suppression,  on  the  other  hand,  they  become  pasty 
and  have  a  grayish  or  even  a  white  color.  This,  however,  is  not  so 
mudi  due  to  the  absence  of  coloring-matter  derived  from  the  bile,  as 
to  an  insufficient  absorption  of  fats,  as  was  shown  by  Strum|)eII,  who 
succeeded  in  obtaining  stools  of  a  light-brown  color  after  feeding 
patients  affected  with  catarrhal  jaundice  upon  a  diet  containing 
minimal  amounts  of  fat.  Siich  avhoUc  or  colorless  stools,  as  it  would 
be  better  to  sav,  are  not  onlv  found  associated  with  biliary  obstruc- 
tion,  however,  but  may  also  occur  when  the  duct^j  are  patent.  They 
have  thus  been  observed  in  various  cases  of  leukaemia,  c^ireinoma  of 
the  stomach  or  intestine,  in  simple  infantile  enteritis,  chronic  nephri- 
tis, chlorosis,  scarlatina,  tubercular  enteritis,  and  especially  frequently 
in  debilitated  consumptives  and  in  cases  of  chronic  tulxTcular  peri- 
tonitis in  children.  In  some  of  these  conditions,  as  in  tuberculosis 
of  the  intestines  and  of  the  peritoneum,  the  lack  of  color  is  ])robably 
due  to  a  diminished  absoqition  of  fats.  In  others,  however,  this 
explanation  does  not  hold  good,  as  abnormally  large  amounts  of  fat 
are  not  necessarily  present.  In  such  cases  the  lack  of  color  is  prob- 
ably referable  to  the  fonn.ition  of  colorless  dec»omposition-proihicts 
of  bilirubin,  such  as  the  leuko-urobilin  of  Xeneki,  but  nothing 
definite  is  known  of  the  conditions  which  favor  the  formation  of 
these  products.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  interesting  to  note 
that  in  those  cases  in  which  the  biliary  ducts  are  patent  the  color  of 
the  stools  mav  vary  not  only  from  (lav  to  dav,  but  even  within  the 
twenty-four  hours.*  A  nounisthenic  patient  occurring  in  my  prac- 
tice thus  passeil  an  acholic  stool  almost  ever\'  morning  and  usually 
colored  feC/CS  in  the  afternoon,  for  a  period  of  several  weeks. 

Cjenenilly  speaking,  the  color  of  the  stools  becomes  lighter  the 
larger  the  numlx^r  of  movements,  and  vice  versa.  In  Asiatic  cholera 
and  dysentery  thcv  may  thus  be  colorless,  while  in  severe  constipa- 
tion  the  scybalous  masses  are  almost  black. 

If  blood  is  present,  the  stools  may  present  a  scarlet-red,  a  dirty 

^  Pel,  Centralhl.  f.  klin.  Med.,  1887.  vol.  viii.  p.  297.  I^  Xobel,  Areh.  f.  klin.  Med., 
1888,  vol.  xliii.  p.  28.').  Vogel-Biedert,  Lelirbuch  der  KiiiderkraDkheiton,  9th  ed., 
18S7,  p.  115,  Enke,  Stuttgart.  Berggriin  u.  Katz,  Wien.  klin.  Woch.,  1891,  vol.  iv. 
p.  858. 
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brownish-red,  a  coffee,  or  even  a  perfectly  black  color.  Adherent 
bloody  usually  bright  red  in  color  and  found  on  scybalous  masses,  is 
probably  always  derived  from  the  rectum  or  anus,  while  a  change  in 
color,  indicating  an  earlier  date  of  the  bleeding,  usually  fioints  to 
the  colon. 

An  intbnate  admixture  of  blood  with  the  stool,  the  color  being  at 
the  same  time  altered,  so  as  to  vary  from  a  brownish  red  to  black 
(owing  to  the  presence  of  ferrous  sulphide),  is  indicative  of  hemor- 
rhage into  the  stomach  or  the  small  intestine.  The  darker  the  color 
of  the  blood  the  more  remote  from  the  anus  will  be,  as  a  rule,  the 
seat  of  the  hemorrhage.  Black  or  coffee-colored  stools  are  thus 
observed  in  cases  of  ulcer  of  the  stomach  or  of  the  duodenum,  in 
melsena  neonatorum,  and  similar  conditions. 

When  profuse  intestinal  hemorrhages  take  place,  however,  as  in 
some  cases  of  typhoid  fever  and  mela?na,  and  particularly  when 
diarrhoea  exists  at  the  same  time,  the  blood  which  appears  in  the 
stools  may  be  changed  very  little  or  not  at  all. 

While,  as  a  rule,  simple  inspection  or  a  microscopical  examination 
of  the  feces  will  determine  whether  or  not  blood  is  present,  it  may 
at  times  be  necessary  to  resort  to  more  delicate  tests,  as  the  hemor- 
rhage  may  have  been  so  slight  as  to  escape  detection  with  the  naked 
eye,  or  so  far  removed  from  the  anus  that  even  blood-shadows  can- 
not Ik?  found  with  the  microscope.  Hemorrhages  of  such  trivial 
extent  have  been  reported  by  Hasslin  as  occurring  quite  frequently 
in  cases  of  chlorosis.  This  statement,  however,  I  have  not  been 
able  to  confirm.  If  an  investigation  in  this  direction  is  to  be  made, 
the  method  of  Miiller  and  Weber  (see  page  198),  or  that  of  Kor- 
czynski  and  Jaworski,  should  be  employed. 

Korcz3ni8ki  and  Jaworski's  Test. — A  small  amount  of  the  fecal 
material  is  treated  with  a  pinch  of  potassium  chlorate  and  a  drop  of 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid.  The  mixture  is  carefully  heated 
until  it  has  beex)me  decolorized,  more  hydrochloric  acid  being  addeil 
if  necessary.  The  chlorine  is  then  driven  off,  when  one  or  two  drops 
of  a  dilnte  solution  of  potassiiun  ferrocyanide  are  added.  In  the 
presence  of  blood-coloring  matter  a  distinct  blue  color  is  obtained, 
owing  to  the  formation  of  Prussian  blue. 

An  admixture  of  jtu^  in  notable  amounts  also  gives  rise  to  a 
characteristic  color,  as  is  seen  in  cases  of  dysentery,  syphilitic  and 
carcinomatous  ulceration  of  the  colon  and  rectum,  following  the  per- 
foration of  a  parametritic  or  periproctitic  abscess  into  the  rectum,  etc. 

Carter  and  MacMunn  *  have  recently  j)ointed  out  that  at  times  a 
chromogen  may  be  present  in  the  feces,  which  on  exposure  to  the 
air  is  transformed  into  a  red  pigment,  simulating  blood-coloring 
matter.  They  report  three  cases  in  which  this  was  obser\'ed.  Mac- 
Munn expresses  the  opinion  that  the  substance  in  question  is  closely 

1  Carter  and  MacMunn,  Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  1899. 
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related  to  stercobilin.  The  stools  showed  streaks  of  red  upon  the 
sarfaoey  and  after  further  ex|)osure  and  repeated  agitation  turned  a 
pronounced  blood  red  throughout. 

Green  stools  are  observed  especially  in  infants,  and  may  be  refer- 
able to  two  diflFerent  causes,  being  de|x^ndent  on  the  one  hand  upon 
the  presence  of  a  bacillus,  described  by  Le  Sage,  which  produces  a 
green  coloring-matter,  while  on  the  other  it  may  be  referable  to 
biliverdin.  When  green  stools  occur  frequently,  this  condition  is 
associated  with  the  clinical  symptoms  of  a  severe  cholera  infantum. 
Such  stools  have  also  been  noted  in  dysentery  referable  to  an  infec- 
tion with  the  Bacillus  pyocyaneus. 

Quite  characteristic  also  are  the  ipecacuanha  stools,  which  closely 
resemble  the  so-called  acholic  stools.  The  green  color  produced  by 
calomel,  the  yellow  by  santonin,  rheum,  and  senna,  the  black  by 
iron,  manganese,  and  bismuth,  have  already  l)een  mentioned  (see 
page  208). 

Macroscopical  Constitnents. 

Alimentary  Constitnents. — After  having  thus  considered  the 
number  of  stools,  their  consistence,  reaction,  odor,  and  color,  it  is 
necessary  to  look  for  gross  admixtures,  and  es|)ecially  for  the  presence 
of  undigested  food-material,  such  as  j)ieces  of  meat,  flak(is  of  casein 
— this  esjx3cially  in  the  st(x>ls  of  children — and  fragments  of  amyla- 
ceous food.  The  occurrence  of  such  a  condition,  constituting  what 
was  formerly  known  jis  Uenterifj  is  always  indicative  of  disturbed 
intestinal  or  gastric  digestion,  or  botli.  It  is,  hence,  observed  in 
cases  of  chronic  intestinal  c>at{irrh,  febrile  dys|)epsia,  following  the 
use  of  catliartics,  etc. 

Occasionally  also  unaltered  food  in  largt*  amounts  is  found  in  the 
feces,  owing  to  a  direcrt  eommunication  lK^tw(»en  the  stomach  and  the 
colon,  as  in  cases  of  jxjrforatin^  ulcer  or  canrinoma  of  the  stomach. 

When  fat  is  present  in  abnormally  larjrc  amounts  it  can  usually  be 
recognized  with  the  naked  eye.  To  this  condition  the  term  sieatorrha'a 
has  been  applied  (see  page  22.*^).  In  typiciil  castM^  the  fat  is  seen  in 
the  form  of  whitish  or  gniyish  masses,  varying  in  size  from  that  of  a 
pea  to  that  of  a  walnut,  which  are  mon*  or  less  intimately  mixed  with 
the  fecal  material,  and  may  at  first  si^ht  \\e  mistaken  for  flakes  of 
casein.  From  these,  it  may  be  distinguished,  however,  by  its  chem- 
ical reiictions  and  its  [>ecnliarly  glistening  ap|)earanee.  In  other 
cases  stools  may  Ix^  seen  in  which  th<»  fecal  column  is  covercKl,  t4)  a 
grejiter  or  less  extent,  with  a  gniyish,  dense,  aslx'stos-like  substance, 
while  the  core  itself  presents  the  usual  color.  Xothnagc»l  states  that 
this  ap|K«rance  is  referable  to  conge:! Iment  of  the  fat,  when  it  is 
exjx)sed  to  a  l<»wer  tenipeniturc  than  that  of  the  IhkIv.  I  have  rtv 
peatedly  observe<l  this  apfK'aranee,  however,  in  stools  which  liad  just 
been  voided  and  were  still  warm.     The  passage  of  liquid  oil  in  the 

15 
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absence  of  fecal  material  has  also  been  recorded,  but  it  seems  doubt- 
ful tliat  the  oil  in  such  cases  entered  the  bodv  by  the  mouth.  Fol- 
lowing  the  use  of  oil  enema ta  such  stools  are,  of  course,  seen. 

The  elimination  of  abnormally  large  quantities  of  fat  may  be  due 
to  the  ingestion  of  correspondingly  large  amounts.  More  frt»(|uently, 
however,  it  is  referable  to  distinctly  pathological  conditions.  A 
steatorrhoea  will  thus  naturally  occur  when  an  insufficient  supjJy 
of  bile  is  poured  into  the  small  intestine,  and  hence  is  observed 
constantly  in  cases  of  biliary  obstruction.  In  these  cases,  however, 
the  microscope  is  usually  neccssan-  to  demonstrate  the  presence  of 
the  abnonniilly  large  quantities  of  fat.  True  steatorrhoea,  on  the 
other  hand,  viz.,  the  presence  of  fat  recognizable  with  the  naked 
eye,  is  more  commonly  met  with  in  diseases  aifecting  the  resoq)tive 
power  of  the  small  intestine,  such  as  extensive  atrophy  or  amyloid 
degeneration  of  the  intestinal  mucosa,  tubercular  ulceration,  etc.,  or 
in  diseases  involving  the  integrity'  of  the  lymphatic  glands  and  vessels 
of  the  mesenterj',  as  in  chronic  tubercular  peritonitis,  caseous  degen- 
eration of  the  mesenteric  glands,  etc.  In  simple  catarrhal  condi- 
tions, however,  stcatorrhcca  may  also  occur,  and  not  only  in  infants, 
but,  according  to  my  experience,  also  in  adults.  The  question 
whether  or  not  steatorrhoea  is  constantly  obser\'ed  in  cases  of  pan- 
creiitic  disease,  as  some  observei's  liave  claimed,  may  now  be  answerwl 
in  the  negative,  although  it  must  Ix?  admitted  that  the  two  conditions 
are  very-  frequently  associated.  Le  Nobc4,  w4io  has  recently  inves- 
tigated this  subject,  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  steatorrhoea  in 
itself  is  of  little  practiced  importance,  but  that  its  association  with 
the  absence  of  products  of  [)utrefaction  from  the  stools,  the  absence 
of  the  salts  of  the  fatty  acids,  and  the  presence  of  maltose  in  the 
urine,  may  possibly  be  regardcnl  as  indiaiting  the  existence  of  j>an- 
creatic  disease. 

Mncns  and  Mncons  Cylinders. — So  long  as  mucus  occurs  in 
small  |)articles  only,  adherent  to  othenvise  normal  feces,  it  is  of  no 
pithological  significjince.  I^arger  amounts  are  almost  always  indic- 
ative of  a  catarrhal  condition  of  the  colon  or  rectum,  no  matter 
whether  the  stool  is  otherwise  normal  or  whether  diarrha?a  exists  at 
the  time.  Pwuliar  formatiims  are  occasionally  stK^n,  viz.,  so-called 
mueoiis  ciflhiflerHj  which  are  |)assed  in  large  or  small  fragments  in  a 
condition  which  has  betni  described  by  Nothnagel  as  cyiteritis  niein- 
branosa  or  cofica  mucosa}  Such  masses,  which  at  times  measure  a 
foot  or  more  in  length,  are  ribbon-  or  net-sha|>ed,  and  are  frequently 
passcnl  in  the  absence  of  fecal  matter,  with  severe  tenesmus.  They 
closely  resemble  Curschmann's  sj)irals,  but  lack  the  central  thread 
and  the  Gharcot-Levden  crystals.     Thev  are  i)robablv  indicative  of 

*  Xothnaffol,  "Colira  mucosa,"  Beitrajre  z.  Physiol,  u.  Path.  d.  I")arme8,  1884. 
Fleiner,  Bt»rlin.  klin.  WiKth.,  1893,  Nos.  3  and  4. '  Einhorii.  Arch.  f.  Verdauungs- 
krank.,  vol.  iv.  p.  456. 
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chronic  constipation  associated  with  catarrh  of  the  colon.  Not  to 
be  confounded  with  this  condition  is  the  passage  of  masses  of  mucus, 
which  do  not  present  the  cylindrical  form,  but  which  also  may  be 
passed  wath  a  great  deal  of  tenesmus  and  in  the  absence  of  fecal 
matter ;  this  is  very  commonly  seen  in  cases  of  nephroptosis  asso- 
ciated with  gastroptosis  and  enteroptosis.  These  formations  are  in 
all  probability  also  referable  to  a  catarrhal  condition  of  the  colon. 
In  cholera  Asiatica  particles  of  mucus  are  seen  which  resemble 
grains  of  rice  ;  their  presence  was  formerly  regarded  as  characteristic 
of  the  disease ;  but  they  are  now  known  to  occur  in  ordinar}'  catar- 
rhal conditions  also. 

Biliary  and  Intestinal  Concretions. — Most  im])ortant  from  a 

diagnostic  standpoint  is  the  examination  of  the  feces  for  the  presence 
of  biliary  concretions,  which  should  never  be  neglected  in  cases  of 
colicky  abdominal  pain  of  doubtful  origin,  whether  associated  with 
jaundice  or  not. 

When  searching  for  gall-stones  the  feces  should  be  stirred  with 
water  and  j>assed  through  a  fine  sieve.  Biliary  concretions  may  then 
be  found  as  small,  crumbling  masses  or  as  hard  stones  presenting  an 
irr^ular  contour  or  the  smooth,  characteristic  facets.  In  size  they 
may  vary  from  that  of  a  millet-seed  to  tliat  of  a  pigeon's  egg ;  large 
stones  are  rarely  |>assed  by  the  bowel  unless  i)erforation  has  occurral 
into  the  intestines  and  usuallv  into  the  colon. 

Some  calculi  consist  almost  entirely  of  cholesterin,  while  others 
are  composed  essentially  of  inspissated  bile,  and  still  others  of 
calcareous  salts.  The  former  are  the  most  common,  and  are 
readily  recognizeil  by  their  soilness  and  color,  which  may  be  white, 
grayish,  bluish,  or  greenish.  Their  six^cific  gravity  is  lower  than 
that  of  water.  Very  frequently  they  contain  a  nucleus,  comjx)sed 
of  earthy  sulphates  or  ])iu)spliates.  An  analysis  which  I  made  of 
a  stone  of  this  kind,  weighing  10.548  grammes,  gave  the  following 
results : 

Cholesterin 72.590  per  cent. 

Mineral  salts 0.247      " 

Fats 5.090      " 

Biliary  pigments 13.930      " 

Organic  matter 7.270      " 

Calculi  which  consist  largely  of  biliary  pigments  are  brown  in 
color.  They  are  hard,  and  heavier  than  water.  Frequently  they 
contain  traces  of  cop|X3r  and  zinc  (Fig.  45). 

Calculi  composed  of  calc^areous  siilts  generally  present  an  irregular, 
n)Ughened  contour. 

AV^ithin  recent  vears  Welch  has  drawn  attention  to  the  not  infre- 
quent  presence  of  pure  colonies  of  the  Ricillus  coli  communis  in  gall- 
stones, apparently  forming  their  nucleus.  Typhoid  bacilli  also  have 
since  Ixjen  observeil  in  their  interior,  and  it  appears  likely  that  the 
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formation  of  gall-stones  is  primarily  referable  to  an  invasion  of  the 
gall-bladder  by  such  micro-organisms. 

Analsrsis  of  Gall-stones. — The  stone  is  finely  powdered  and  dried 
at  a  temperature  of  100°  C.  It  is  then  extracted  with  boiling  water 
and  the  washings  concentrate!  ujK>n  a  water-bath  to  about  100  c.c. 
One  portion  of  this  amount  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  soluble 
residue,  as  well  as  the  mineral  ash,  determined  after  desiccation  at  a 
temperature  of  105°  C.     The  other  ix)rtion  is  likewise  evaporated 
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Gall-Htones. 
a,  cholesterin ;  6,  pigmcnt-stoiios. 

to  dryness  and  extracted  with  alcohol  containing  a  small  amount  of 
ether,  sodium  glycocholato  being  thus  obtained.  After  treatment 
with  hot  water,  as  described,  the  substance  is  successively  extracted 
with  alcohol  and  ether.  In  the  alcoholic  extract  fats  and  a  small 
amount  of  cholesterin  will  be  found.  The  gi'eater  j)ortion  of  this 
is  in  the  ethereal  extract.  The  residue,  which  is  insoluble  in  hot 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  is  treated  with  a  nuKlerately  strong  solu- 
tion of  hydrochloric  acid,  the  ojirthy  phosphates  and  oxides  being 
thus  obtaine<l  united  to  pigments.  The  bilirubin  is  removed  by 
extracting  with  boiling  chloroform.  The  pigments  which  are  not 
dissolved  in  this  manner  are  biliprasin,  bilihumin,  etc. 

Intestinal  concretions  (enteroliths)  are  nire  and  usually  come  from 
the  api^ndix.  At  times  they  contain  some  foreign  body,  such  as  a 
gra|K»-see<l,  as  a  nucleus,  upon  which  calcium  and  magnesium  splits 
have  become  deposited. 

Fecal  calculi  or  coprolifhs  are  likewise  only  rarely  sei»n.  They 
represent  inspissiited  fecjil  material  which  has  Ik^couic  impregnated 
with  lime  and  magnesium  salts.  More  commonly  they  are  found  at 
the  post-mortem  table  in  the  ca>cum,  in  the  haustra  of  the  colon, 
and  in  the  rectum. 

Microscopical  Examination. 

Techniqne. — In  hospital  work  the  stool  should  he  pissed  into  a 
well-warmed  b<Kl-|>an  and  examincKl  at  once.  This  is  j)ai"ticularly 
im|K>rtant  in  the  sesirch  for  auKrha?.  In  j^rivate  practice  |)atients 
should  be  instructcKl  to  send  their  stools  to  the  j)hysician  as  soon  as 
]K)ssible,  when  suspicious-looking  particles   should  be  placed  upon 
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the  warm  stage  or  examined  upon  a  well-warmed  slide.  A  very 
conveDient  form  of  warm  stage,  which  may  be  obtained  from  instru- 
ment-makers at  low  cost,  is  composed  of  brass  and  made  to  be  held 
in  position  on  the  stage  of  the  microscope  by  spring  clips.  It  is 
about  8  cm.  long  and  3  cm.  broad,  and  has  cemented  to  a  recessed 
bottom  an  ordinary  glass  slip;  an  opening  measuring  1.35  cm.  in 
diameter  is  in  the  centre  of  the  stage.  To  one  of  the  long  sides  of 
the  brass  stage  is  fitted  a  projecting  stem,  about  10  cm.  long,  to 
which  the  heat  of  a  spirit-lamp  Ls  applied. 

For  ordinary  purposes  it  is  well  to  place  the  stool,  if  watery, 
in  a  conical  glass,  and  to  cover  it  with  a  layer  of  ether,  so  as  to 
diminish  the  disagreeable  odor.  If  mushy  or  firm,  it  should  be 
spread  upon  a  plate  and  covered  with  a  layer  of  turpentine,  or  a 
5  per  cent,  solution  of  carbolic  acid  or  thymol. 

Remnants  of  Food. — It  has  been  pointed  out  that  various  micro- 
scopical remnants  of  food  are  observed  in  normal  feces.  In  patho- 
l(^cal  conditions  it  is  necessary  to  determine  whether  or  not  such 
remnants  arc  present  in  abnormal  amount,  presupposing,  of  course, 
that  excessive  quantities  of  food  have  not  been  ingested.  It  is  often 
possible  to  draw  definite  conclusions  as  to  the  state  of  intestinal 
digestion  from  the  excess  of  one  form  of  non-digested  material  over 
another.  The  presence  of  large  quantities  of  undigested  starch 
generally  indicates  a  serious  catarrlial  condition  of  the  small  intes- 
tine, and  it  may,  indeed,  be  said  that  the  (xxjurrence  of  more  than 
mere  traces  of  this  material  should  always  be  r^arded  with  suspi- 
cion. An  increase  in  the  number  of  muscle-fibers  will  likewise  be 
observed  under  such  conditions.* 

The  so-calle<l  acholic  stools  are  usually  very  rich  in  fat,  and  par- 
ticularly so  in  cases  of  biliary  obstruction  associated  with  jaundice. 
At  other  times,  however,  the  lack  of  color,  as  has  been  mentioned 
above,  is  not  reforable  to  the  secretion  of  an  insufficient  amount  of 
bile,  but  to  the  presence  of  colorless  decom|K)sition-products  of 
bilirubin,  such  as  the  leuko-urobilin  of  Neneki.  In  these  cases 
abnormally  large  quantities  of  fat  are  not  always  present.  The 
conclusion  that  a  stool  contains  excessive  amounts  of  fat  because 
it  is  apparently  acholic  is  hence  not  justifiable  unless  a  microscopical 
examination  lias  l)een  made. 

Leiner's  Test  for  Casein. — Casein  is  most  eonvenientlv  demon- 
strated  with  Leiner's  methcxl.  To  this  end,  a  small  amount  of 
fecal  matter  is  spread  on  a  slide  and  dried  in  the  air.  It  is  then 
fixed  by  heat — |>assing  the  specimen  through  the  flame  of  a  Bunsen 
burner  three  or  four  times  is  sufficient — and  stained  with  a  mixture 
of  equal  parts  of  a  ().7o  |ht  cent,  solution  of  acid  fuchsin  and 
methyl-green  in  oO  j)er  cent,  alcohol,  the  niLxture  being  diluted  ten 

*  A.  Schmidt,  "  Die  Klinischc  BedeutunK  dcr  Ausscheidung  von  Fleischresten  mit 
dem  Stuhlgang,"  Deutsch.  med.  Woch.,  1899,  p.  Sll. 
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times  vnih.  water.  After  fift>eeD  minutes  the  preparations  are  placed 
in  distilled  water  and  allowed  to  remain  for  one  hour  or  longer. 
Casein  and  jiaracase'in  are  thus  stained  a  pale  blue  or  violet,  while 
similar  bodies  are  practically  all  colored  a  light  green,  or  more  rarely 
a  yellowish  gret»n. 

Epithelium. — Epithelial  cells  when  present  in  large  numbers 
always  indicate  an  inflammatory  condition  of  some  j)ortion  of  the 
intestinal  tract. 

Cylindrical  epithelial  cells  are  found  in  abundance  in  all  inflam- 
mator\^  conditions  affecting  the  intestinal  nmcosa.  Thev  are  almost 
exclusively  seen  iml)edded  in  mucus,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  cloudy  a})pearance  of  the  mucus  is  referable  to  the  presence  of 
these  elements,  and  not  to  leucocytes,  as  is  the  case  in  the  sputum. 
When  bile-stained  sjiecimens  are  met  with,  the  conclusion  is  justifi- 
able that  the  small  intestine  is  involved.  Degenerative  forms  are 
mostly  seen  ;  well-preserved  cylindrical  or  goblet-cells  may,  however, 
also  be  found,  and  are,  acconling  to  my  experience,  much  more  com- 
mon tlian  is  generally  supposed.' 

Epithelioid  cells  may  be  found  in  carcinoma  of  the  rectum. 

Bed  Blood-corpnscles. — Unaltered  reil  blood-corpuscles,  accord- 
ing to  Nothnagel,  are  but  rarely  observed  in  the  feces,  no  matter 
how  intensely  reel  they  may  be  colored,  providing  that  an  ulcerative 
prcx?ess  affecting  the  colon  or  the  rectum  can  Ix?  excluded  ;  in  that 
case,  as  in  the  severer  forms  of  dysenter}',  large  numl)ers  may  be 
obser\'ed.  If  the  hemorrhage  has  occurred  higher  up  in  the  intes- 
tine, large  and  small  masses  of  a  brownish-red  color  are  seen,  which 
consist  of  htematoidin.  They  are  mostly  amoq>hous,  but  in  some 
si>ecimens  the  characteristic  rhombic  crystals  may  he  observed.  In 
genersil,  it  may  be  said  that  the  higher  the  seat  of  the  hemorrhage 
the  darker  will  b?  the  color  of  the  pigment,  and  the  less  the  chances 
of  finding  well-defined  red  coq)uscles.  In  such  erases  recourse  must 
be  had  to  the  haemin  test  (pag(»  44),  to  the  iron  test  of  Korczynski 
and  Jaworski  (page  224),  or  to  Donogjiny's  test  (j^age  430). 

Mncns. — Small  hyaline  j)articles  of  mucus,  visible  only  with  the 
microscoj)e,  are  not  infrequently  met  with  under  pathological  condi- 
tions, and  are  of  distinct  diagnostic  significance.  When  bile-staincd, 
their  presenc^e  is  always  indicative  of  disease  of  the  small  intestine 
proper,  while  colorless  [lartieles  |K>int  to  a  catarrhal  condition  of  the 
upj>er  j)ortion  of  the  large  intestine  or  the  lower  portion  of  the  small 
intestine.  Beginners  should  lx»  careful  not  to  mistake  apimrently 
hyaline  jiarticles  of  vegetable  residue  for  mucus.  Mucus  never  yields 
a  blue  color  when  treated  with  iodine,  or  imline  and  sulphuric  acid, 
and  examination  with  a  higher  power  will  show  the  entire  absence 
of  any  definite  stnicture.  Both  forms,  viz.,  colorless  and  colored 
particles,  are  found  intimately  mixed  with  the  feces,  and  may  be  very 

^  Nothnagel,  loc.  cit.  page  22G. 
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abundant.  In  addition  to  these  forms  Nothnagel  has  described  the 
occasional  occurrence  of  large  numbers  of  roundish  or  irregular, 
very  pale  hyaline  or  opaque  formations,  which  are  devoid  of  all 
structure.  Some  specimens  are  homogeneous,  while  others  present  a 
distinct  rimous  apjx^ranoe.  They  have  thus  far  been  found  only  in 
liquid  stools,  and  are  apparently  of  no  diagnostic  significance.  To 
judge  from  their  optic  behavior,  they  probably  consist  of  mucus.* 

Leucocjrtes. — The  presence  of  a  larger  number  of  leucocytes  usu- 
ally indicates  a  severe  catarrhjil,  if  not  an  ulcerative,  condition  of  the 
intestines,  the  number  of  leucocytes  or  pnsH^orpuscles  standing  in  a 
direct  relation  to  the  intensity  of  the  inflammatory  process.  Pure 
pus  in  large  amounts  is  observwl  especially  in  dysenterj',  and  in 
cases  in  which  accumulations  of  pus  have  perforated  into  the  gut 
from  adjacent  organs  or  cavities. 

Crystals. — ^The  crj'stals  which  may  occur  in  the  feces  have  already 
been  briefly  considered  (l)age  210).  Of  these,  the  so-called  Charcot- 
Leyden  crystals  deserve  more  detiiiled  consideration.  While  occur- 
ring at  times  in  normal  st(K>ls,  as  also  in  those  of  typhoid  fever, 
dysentery,  and  phthisis,  such  observations  are  rare.  They  appear  to 
be  quite  constantly  present,  on  the  other  hand,  in  cases  of  anchylo- 
stomiasis  and  anguilluliasis.  They  are  also  fre([uently  associateil  with 
Ascaris  lumbricoides,  Oxyuris  vermicularis,  Tjenia  solium  and  sagi- 
nata.  In  cases  of  Trichocephalus  they  are  but  nirely  seen,  while  they 
are  always  absent  in  the  case  of  Taenia  nana.  These  observations, 
made  by  Leichtenstern,  are  very  importiint,  and,  according  to  the  same 
observer,  the  (XTurnMice  of  Charcot- 1 jovden  ervstiils  should  alwavs 
excite  suspicion  as  to  the  existence  of  helminthiasis  and  lead  to  a 
careful  examination  of  the  fwes  for  jwirasite^s  or  tiieir  ova.  Their 
jiersistence  in  thi*  fecres  after  the  evacuation  of  what  would  app(»ar 
to  be  a  compUite  taenia  should  be  regjinUnl  as  indic^ating  the  non- 
removal  of  the  IkwL  In  anKebic  colitis  these  crystals  have  also 
been  observed  by  Lewis,  Lafleur,  Amberg,  myself,  and  others.'** 

Animal  Parasites. 

I. — Protozoa:  j«(>4^^' 

KhizoiMHla,       ^*^      \ 
^lonera. 

AnKpbina,  Arna'bacoli. 
Flagellata  s.  !iiastijj:ophora, 
Monadina, 

Cenomonadina,  Cercomonas. 
Isomastigoda, 

Tetrainitina,  TriohomonaH. 
Polvmastigiiia,  Mep^astoma  entericum. 
Infusoria  cihata  s.  vera, 

Ilolotricha,  Iklantidium  coli. 
CJregarina  s.  sporozoa, 
Coccidia. 

>  A.  Schmidt,  '*  IVbor  Schleim  im  Stiihl/rang,"  Zt-it.  f.  klin.  Mod.,  vol.  xxxii.  p.2f50. 
^  LeichteiiRtern,  Dintstrh.  med.  VVoch..  isa"),  vol.  xi.  Nos.  29  and  30 ;  Ibid.,  1886, 
vol.  xii.  Nos.  11-14;  Ibid.,  1887,  pp.  565,  594,  6*20,  645,  669,  6Jn,  and  712. 
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'a  •  ■  ■  ■  •  "x    '  ■ 

II. — Vermes:  ^  , ..      d   ^'    -t 

Platodes,  V-  '      '^  ;  ■  ■ '  "''^  '     • 


u- 

W-r^*-^ 

^^^^  Taenia  saginatar 

Tamia  solium. 
T»nia  nana. 
Tspnia  dlminuta. 
Taenia  cucumerina. 
Botkriooephalus  latua. 
Krabbea  g^randis.  ^  ^.  ^-^^"^ 

^  ^  JL      Trematodes,  V^*-"*"  t> 

\iVtL*  Distoma  hepaticum.       — 

Distoma  lanceolatiim. 
Distoma  Buskii. 
Distoma  sibiricuni. 
Distoma  spatulatiim. 
Distoma  conjinictiim. 
Distoma  heleniphyes. 
Amphistoma  hominis.  .  ".^V-i^s''^ 

Distoma  heematobium.  - —     ■\^\jj<3r^f>^*"'^ 
Distoma  pulmonale.      • — 
rUt^    --   Annelides,  ,     / 

h--t^  Nematode  k^^-    ^'^       *,  c^--- 

^Ascarides,  ^  ^^ ,     .a-^'****-., 

Asca.ris  lumbricoides.    ^■'•-  ""*     "       »  - '. 

Asciiris  mystax. 

Ascaris  maritima.  ^,      ^  ^      .  '  '  '- 

O^vuris  verni|gulan0.  -    ''    '**' \,' (.'..•■,  ..'»^ 
Strongyloides, 

Anchylostomum  duodenale. 
Tric-hotrachelides, 

Trichocephalus  hominis. 
^r"-"*'  Trichina  spiralis. 

'  Rhabdonema  strongyloides, 

Anguillula  intestinalis. 
III. — Insccta : 

Piophila  easel. 
Drosophila  melanogastra. 
Homialoniyia. 
Hyodrothcea  nieteorii^a. 
Cystoneura  stubulans. 
Callipliora  erythroci*phala. 
Palleuria  rudis. 
Lucilia  oesar. 
Lucilia  regina. 
Sarcopliaga  hfpmatoides. 
Eristalis  arbiistorum. 
Anthoinvia. 

Protozoa. — The  rhlzopoda  are  e.ssentially  characterized  by  the  fact 
that  locomotion  does  not  take  place  by  the  aid  of  independent  organs, 
but  by  means  of  pseudopcxlia,  viz.,  protoplasmic^  processes  which  the 
animal  is  Ciipable  of  protruding  from  any  |)ortion  of  its  body.  Six 
orders  have  l)een  descril>ed  by  zoologists,  but  only  one,  or  possibly 
two,  have  thus  far  been  found  in  the  feces. 

Whether  or  not  representatives  of  the  vionera  occur  in  the  feces  of 
man  is  still  an  open  question.  If  so,  they  are  apj)arently  of  no 
pathological  significance.* 

*  Nothnapel.  Iw.  cit.,  p.  110.  Oraflsi,  cited  by  Bizzozero.  v.  Jaksch,  Wien.  kliii. 
Woch.,  1SH8,  vol.  i.  p.  511. 
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Of  the  amoAinaj  on  the  other  hand,  a  most  important  member  has 
been  found,  viz.,  the  Amoeba  coli  (Losch). 

The  history  of  the  discovery  of  this  parasite  and  its  relation  to 
those  severe  forms  of  tropical  dysentery  and  liver-abscess  which  are 
met  with  also  in  our  more  temperate  zones  is  of  much  interest,  and 
at  the  same  time  illustrates  the  great  importance  which  attaches  to  a 
systematic  examination  of  the  feces  in  all  aggravated  forms  of  diarrhoea. 

AmoBba  coli  (Losch). — In  1875  Losch  ^  discovered  in  the  stools 
of  dysenteric  patients  actively  moving  cell-like  bodies  of  a  roundish, 
pear-shaped,  oval,  or  irregular  form.  He  did  not  rc^rd  these  as  the 
cause  of  the  disease,  however,  but  looked  upon  them  as  only  accident- 
ally present.  Similar  bodies  were  observed  in  Hong-Kong  by  Nor- 
mand  in  cases  of  colitis ;  and  also  by  v.  Jaksch.  Sansino  found 
them  in  a  case  in  Cairo,  and  Koch  in  East  Indian  dysentery.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  Koch  was  the  first  to  suspect  the  existence 
of  a  definite  relation  between  dysentery  and  these  organisms.  Cun- 
ningham claims  to  have  found  amoebae  frequently  in  the  stools  of 
cholera  patients  at  Calcutta,  and  Grassi  in  normal  stools,  but  espe- 

Fio.  46. 
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cially  abundant  in  cases  of  chronic  diarrhoea.  Whether  all  these 
observations  are  correct,  and  whether  the  orgjinisnis  observed  were 
identical  in  all  cases,  is,  of  course,  difficult  to  say.  So  much  is  cer- 
tain, that  the  subject  was  still  a  ver}'  unsettled  one  when  Kartulis* 
announced  **  that  dysentery,  and  tropical  liver-abscess  associated 
with  dysentery,  are  cjULsed  by  the  presence  of  the  Amoeba  coli," 
basing  his  conclusion  u{x>n  an  examination  of  five  hundred  cases. 

*  Loesch,  '*  Massonhafte  Entwickelung  v.  Amoben  im  Dickdami,"  Virehow's  Archiv, 
vol.  Ivi. 

«  Kartulis,  "  Zur  Actiolojrie  d.  Dysenterie  in  Ejfypten,"  etc.,  Virehow's  Archiv,  1885, 
vol.  cv.,  and  1889,  vol.  cxviii.    Centralbl.  f.  Bakt.  u.  Paraait.,  1890,  vol.  vii. 
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The  fact  that  this  parasite  was  absent  in  all  other  intestinal  diseases^ 
such  as  typhoid  fever,  intestinal  tuberculosis,  the  ordinary  forms  of 
diarrhoea,  etc.,  speaks  strongly  in  favor  of  Kartulis'  view. 

In  perfect  accord  with  these  observations  are  those  made  at  the 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital.^  Osier*  was  the  first  in  this  country  to 
demonstrate  the  presence  of  the  Amoeba  coli  in  a  case  of  liver- 
abscess,  both  in  the  pus  of  the  abscess  and  in  the  stools.  Stengel, 
Musser,  Dock,  and  others  confirmed  these  observations,  so  that  the 
pathogenic  character  of  the  Amoeba  coli  may  now  be  regarded  as  an 
established  fact.'  This  statement  is  based  not  only  ujwn  the  few 
facts,  more  historical  in  character  than  otherwise,  which  have  just 
been  detailed,  but  rathir  upon  the  ensemble  of  collected  data,  among 
which  the  absence  of  micro-organisms  other  than  the  amoeba  in  the 
pus  of  the  liver-abscesses,  and  the  constant  presence  of  the  latter 
in  such  cases,  rank  among  the  most  important.  It  is  to  be  noted, 
however,  that  different  forms  of  tropical  dysenterj'  exist,  and  that 
the  Amoeba  coli  is  essentially  associated  with  the  more  chronic  form, 
while  the  acute  tyjDcs  are  probably  of  bacillary  origin  (see  Shiga's 
bacillus). 

The  size  of  the  amoebae  varies  from  10  //  to  20  /i.  When  at  rest 
their  outline  is,  as  a  rule,  circular,  occasionally  ovoid ;  but  when  in 
motion  they  present  the  extremely  irregular  contour  of  moving 
amoeboid  bodies  (Fig.  46).  The  protoplasm  can  be  differentiated 
into  a  translucent,  homogeneous  ectosarc  or  mobile  portion,  and  a 
granular  endosarc,  containing  the  nucleus,  vacuoles,  and  granules. 
Within  the  endosarc  the  vacuoles  constitute  the  most  striking  feat- 
ure. Sometimes  the  interior  seems  to  be  made  up  of  a  series  of 
closely  set  clear  vesicles  of  pretty  uniform  size.  As  a  rule,  one  or 
two  largtT  vacuoles  are  present,  the  edges  of  which  are  not  infre- 
quently surrounded  by  fine  dark  granules.  True  contnictile  vesicles 
displaying  rhythmic  pulsations  have  not  been  observed,  although  the 
vacuoles  may  at  times  l)e  seen  to  undergo  changes  in  size.  In  some 
the  nucleus  is  quite  distinct,  while  in  others  it  may  be  altogether 
invisible.  The  protoplasm  of  the  amoebae  is  strongly  basophilic. 
The  organism  can  l)e  cultivated  artificially  on  hay-infusion  in  the 
presence  of  bacteria  (Miller).* 

Most  distinctive  are  the  movements  of  these  bodies.  From  any 
part  of  the  surface  a  rounded,  hemispheric^il  knob  will  project,  and 
with  a  rapid  movement  the  process  extends  and  the  granules  in  the 
interior  flow  toward  it.  In  these  movements  the  clear  ectosarc 
seems  to  play  the  most  important  part. 

'Councilman  and  Laflenr,  "  Anicrbic  Dysentery."  Johns  Hopkins  Hosp.  Eep.,  1891, 
vol.  ii     C.  E.  Simon,  Johns  Hopkins  Hosp.  Bull.,  1890. 

'Osier,  Johns  Hopkins  Hosp.  Bull.,  IHJK). 

'  For  the  more  recent  literature  see  especially  H.  F.  Harris,  *'  Amoebic  I)>'Benterj%" 
Am.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.,  189S,  p.  384. 

«  V.  O.  Miller.  "The  Cultivation  of  Amcpbte,"  Contributions  to  the  Science  of  Medi- 
cine,  by  the  pupils  of  W.  H.  Welch,  Baltimore,  1900,  p.  511. 
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In  tiii*  cr4LiiMO':4L  I  wti  z**  j^rf  i<*  the    xvamHTK**  oif  I^\>Hr:ftn'$ 

of  nttlaral  aJid*.  la  •-&-  ca?^  "t  i-hi\-nio  naiartail  intox.iositk^ 
with  dv5*«teri«.*  symfCiCo^  ti»r  diigT»i.»>i>  vaL>  ni>t  nwkJe  aruT  au 
examiiiati*Mi  •>!"  tbr  *!•.•  -1*  i"  "T  an>.t'ict^ :  these  wt-rv  ahs«-nt*  h*.>ut'\>T, 
while  a  nmnlvT  ...f  fii='m'.»lia  oxiIJ  Ur  defnon>tnitt\i,  {Hnniitur  to 
the  priifaable  natiir^  oi  the  o.*Iiti^ 

The  F f'j'j^'ita  *,  L4/iJr^''-2<*'>'^r  difft-r  fr»im  the  rhin'kjxxti  in  hrttur 
pn'j\Td^  with  trvcQ  o^ae  to  t-i^rht  iLii^ILi.  whi^'^h  M^no  as  t>ripins  of 
looooKid'.io  ai>l  p>r?ibly  aL'-«>  i'ht  thtr  ap}»i\l»en>ion  ot'  h^J-jtirtioU^s* 
Representative*  of  rwii  onlt-rs  •.»nly,  viz.,  th*^-  t.k'iuxtihui  ami  k«i»  >*i7.'«fi* 
7odti,  have  been  fniQil  in  the  feivs.  Of  tik*  nii'luiliiu  in  turn  onlv 
<>ne  familv.  viz..  the  Lvn-^m^'nailina,  ami  k^X  x\\c  iM^n:i>Ti4^Kla  onlv 
twi>  Cimili*^.  the  tetramitina  antl  jiijyinasiiiniw,  an*  i\*pi\^^nu>l.* 

The  *vnoiiioiyv^infi  are  rimall.  ••val,  fntjUfUtly  t'loUi::iU\l  Unli*^ 
provided  with  one  lonir  flagellum  at  the  anttrior  end,  at  tIh^  Uist*  of 
which  ft  ioil-va«?ttokr*  are  situated.  At  tin*  jx^siorior  oml  amo^x^d 
movement-  mav  be  observt^l,  and  iht*re  can  Iv  ih^  d«Hibt  tlwt  tln^ 
taking  up  of  f»«i*l,  u»  s«»me  extent  at  least,  also  ixxHirs  bv  tho  aid  of 
pseudopxlia.  T«»  this  family  bt'lonirs  the  crtwymotka^  of  l^ivaino 
and  Lambl.  The  tetramitina  are  small,  olong:it*>l  UxHt^,  pnn  idt>l 
with  four  flag(.'lla  and  a  lateral,  undulating  membrane,  »lueh  »jis 
formerly  mistaken  for  a  ]x>steriorly  dinvtinl  rtasrt^lhnn.  The  tail- 
end  of  the  orsranism  tapers  to  a  |x>int.  The  nucleus  is  l4H':U<'d  at 
the  base  of  the  fla^lla.  To  this  family  lH»lonirs  the  jxinisitc  >\  Inch 
was  first  disojvereil  bv  Dunni^  in   the  vairina,  and  which  later  »as 

found  also  in  the  ({ice>^  and  which  has  Ixvn  varionslv  di'st^natixl  as 

_  * 

Trichomonas  hominis,  Ccreomoiuis  t*oli  hominis,  etc. 

The  po/f/nyiJ((if/iiUi  are  small,  somewhat  oval  Unlii^,  pnAidtnl  with 
two  or  three  flagella,  situatiil  cither  anteriorly  or  laterally  two  or 
three  on  each  si<le — while  at  the  vs;unc  time  two  additional  tlap'lla 
issue  from  the  posterior  end,  which  may  iMther  U*  nMnuKnl  otV  or 
taper  to  a  point.  To  this  family  Ix^lonpi  the  MeirJistoina  entcrietnn 
of  (jrassi. 

Only  three  parasites  belontxinj;  to  the  onlcr  of  the  tiap'llata  have 
thus  far  bivn  encountcreil  in  the  human  finvs,  viz.,  the  Cenvunonas 
hominis  of  Davaine  and  Lamb),  the  trichomonas  of  l>onne,  and  the 
M(»gastoma  eiitericum  of  Grassi.  To  judjrt^  fn>m  the  earlier  litenw 
ture  upon  the  subject,  many  others  have  also  Ihhmi  found*  but  nion* 
mcxlern  investigations  have  shown  that  thev  an*  in  real  it  v  identitMil 
with  the  three  just  mentiomxl.  The  (piestion  whether  or  not  tlu»st» 
flagellate  l)odie^  are  of  jxithologind  iiu|>ortance  still  remains  nuh 
Jfullc^,  Apparently  they  are  m(»t  with  only  in  disease's  associated 
with   diarrhcea,  and  it  apjxiiirs  that  in  soin«»  cast»s  at   h»ast.  this  is 

*  W.  Janowski,  "  Ueber  FlageUaten  iu  d.  menHchlifhon  Fh'coh,"  otx'.,  'AviU  f.  kliii. 
Med.,  vol.  xxxi.  p.  445. 
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directly  dependent  upon  their  presence;  in  others  the  impression  is 
gained  as  though  they  merely  maintained  an  already  existing  diar- 
rhoea^ referable  to  other  causes ;  while  in  a  third  class  of  cases  no 
relation  can  be  discovered  between  their  presence  and  the  disease  in 
question. 

Cercomonas  of  Davaine-Lambl :  syn.,  Cercomonas  hominis  (Da- 
vaine) ;  monas  (Marchand) ;  Monas  lens  (Grassi) ;  Monas  mono- 
mitina  (Grassi).     The  adult   organism    (see   Fig.  47)  is  oval   or 

Fig.  47. 


Cercomonas  intestinalis. 

a,  Cercomonas  of  Davaine,  after  Leuckart;  b,  Cercomonas  intestinalis,  after  Lambl ;  e,  d, 
same,  ordinary  forms ;  e,f,  same,  well-developed  forms ;  g,  A,  t,same,  degeneration-forms ;  k,  I, 
same,  abortive  forms. 

roundish  in  form,  and  provided  anteriorly  with  a  single  long  flagel- 
lum  and  posteriorly  with  a  tail-like  api>endage.  Its  length  varies 
from  0.005  to  0.014  mm.  The  younger  forms  are  pear-  or  S-shaped, 
and  sometimes  irregular  in  outline ;  the  flagellum  is  either  absent 
or  only  rudimentary. 

UiK)n  prolonged  observation  it  will  be  seen  that  the  adult  ))arasite 
loses  its  flagellum  and  may  protrude  a  protoplasmic  process  instead, 
while  vacuolation  occurs  at  the  same  time,  indicating  approaching 
death.^ 

Trichomonas,  Donn6  :  syn.,  Trichomonas  vaginalis  (Donn6) ;  Tricho- 
monas hominis  (Grassi) ;  monocercomonas  (Grassi)  ;  cim«nomonas 
(Grassi) ;  Protorycomyces  coprinarius  (Cunningham  and  Ix>wis) ; 
Cercomonas  coli  hominis  (May) ;  Trichomonas  intestinalis  (leuckart 
and  Roos) ;  Cercomonas  s.  Bodo  urinarius  (Kunstler).    The  parasite 

^  I^mbl,  Prap.  Viertol.jahr.,  1S59.  vol.  Ixi.  p.  1.  Davaino,  Traits  des  cntozoaires, 
1860,  Paris.  Man-hand,  Vircliow's  Archiv,  1875,  vol.  Ixiv.  p.  293.  Zunker,  Deutsch. 
Arch.  f.  prakt.  Med.,  1878. 
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(I^.  48)  is  oval  or  spindle-shaped  aod  measures  from  0.012  to  0.03 
mm.  in  length  by  0.01  to  0.015  mm.  \u  breadth.  From  itii  anterior 
pole  four  fla^lk  arc  given  off,  which  are  almost  as  long  as  the 
organism  itself.  From  tliis  point  an  undulating  membrane  extends 
laterally  to  the  posterior  pole,  which  may  be  rounded  oiF  or  tapere  to 
a  tail-like  appendage.  This  membrane  is  best  seen  when  the  move- 
ments of  the  flagella  have  ceased,  as  in  specimens  fixed  in  mercuric 
chloride  sohition  (1  :  iJOOO).  Tlie  nucleus  is  situated  at  the  base 
of  the  flagella,  but  is  usually  visible  only  in  stained  specimens 
(methylene-blue).      At  tunes   the  organisms  may   be  observed  to 


assume  an  um<el>oid  form  ;  the  movement.'*  of  tlie  flagella  have  then 
ceasetl,  an<l  pseu<lopiKlia-like  procepsics  are  protnided.  The  panLfite 
is  idetitieal  with  the  triehoiuonas  which  has  Iteen  found  in  the  vagina 
and  in  the  urine' 

Hegastoma  entericmn.Omssi :  HVii.,Ccreonioua.t  iiitcstinalis(Ijanibl); 
Mcgastoma  intestinale  (Biitsehli);  Ijamlilin  Intt-stinalia  (Blanehanl); 
Dimorphns  miiris  (tinissi').  The  i)aniNite  {Fig.  40)  is  pear-5'liap<'<l, 
and  miiL-iurcs  from  0.01  tn  0.021  mm.  in  length  by  O.OOT.'i  to  0.05 
mm.  in  l>n'adth.  In  its  anterior  portion  a  more  or  loss  well-marked 
it.,  p.  236.   MoslcT  n.  Peipcr.  Nalhrngers  Spec. 


depreSBiou  can  be  made  out,  which  constitutes  the  peristome  or 
moutli-opening  of  the  organism.  It  is  provided  with  eight  dagclla, 
grouped  in  pairs.  The  first  jiair  originates  on  the  sides  of  the  {>eri- 
stume  and  is  directed  backward.  The  second  and  third  pair  are 
situated  somewhat  posteriorly  and  are  liiccwise  directed  backward, 
while  the  fourth  pair  issues  from  the  taiwring  tail-end  of  the  body. 
In  fresh  specimens  the  eighth  flagella  can  usually  not  be  made  out, 
as  the  thii^  and  fourth  pair  are  frequently  agglutinated.  The  best 
results  are  obtained  when  the  organism  has  been  killed  with  mercuric 
chloride  solution.     The  individual  flagella  vary  from  0.009  to  0.014 


II.  v.  e.C,  <".  ("',  varloim  for 

19  of  NegMI '  "'  — 


iiteBttnslla,  after  Lambi ;  d,  A',  encTiti 
BchewiakofT:   e,  Ucgaslama  eotencui 


mm.  in  length.  In  the  anterior  portion  of  the  peristome  two  round, 
hyaline  I>odies  can  b<;  rcci^nized,  whicli  represent  nuclei.  Vacuole." 
are  absent,  and  nutrition  occurs  through  osmosis,  the  parasite  adher- 
ing to  epithelial  cells  by  its  peristome.  When  treated  with  fixing 
solutions  the  chitinous  envelope  can  lie  readily  recognized.  In  the 
encysted  form  the  organbm  is  oval  and  measures  from  0.007  to  0.1 
mm.  in  diameter. 

Grassi  obse^^■ed  the  organism  in  mice,  rats,  cats,  dt^,  rabiiita,  and 
gheep.' 

1  Graasi  u,  SchewiakuS'.  Zcit.  f.  wiss.  Zoologie,  1888.  vol.  xlvi.  p.  143. 
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Balantidiim  coli,  Stein  :  ^//».,  Paranuffriiirn  fuW  fMalnv^N-n).  Tlu? 
oi]gani»m  is  o%"aI  an<l  nufa-iiirf^j  trr»ni  70//  to  1  lo  //  in  Ifn;rt"Ii  hy 
60  n  to  72  'i  in  br>.':iilth.  It  i.-^  r-i»vfrfrl  f-ntirt'lv  with  fmr,  ;irtivrlv 
motile  cilia,  whioh  arif  irr«iiifie<l  m'»»-t  »Jf:n.r#:ly  alnHJt  th*-  funnrl-^-imfunl 
mouth,  while  at  the  anu.-?  onlv  a  ffw  ar^  -fftn.  An  «i;fiisirir  ami  an 
end«>sarc  may  Fi*>  «ii.-tiniril.-htil,  anil  the  ^mr.iAu:  pji^*-:-! •?•:-*:>•  r.li*r  |"H»wrr 
to  chanije  it-?  -hap*-,  an* I  may  afif»f-:ip  f^n'xxr.  rouni].  In  Ir..-*  \\\X*'y\nT 
we  Hn»l  a  larv^-.  '•Mnm-wliat  kRirifyr-luj.fii-ii  ruirlcii.-.  two  rnvirrartili: 
ve??icle>,  an<l  fn^niiently  t;ir-<lrof»UT-.  -rjir';h-«/raniilf?-.  ^rtr. 

The  fjftra.-?itf-  i-  [jsirh'i'^j-iii*-.  linr.  cnmfrtiririv^'ly  linriirnrii'in  tt\i\Ai\i-tA' 
Swe^lf^n  an«l  FinnLin*!.  ^'ir^y— iv:  '■:i.-ir-  *it'  Iiifcit.irin  'iK  flu-  liiiman 
Ix-ing  have  thn."?  tar  F>**i-n  r-'rH^rtMi  ilftVJl..  '>t*  rLcyf-.  r.  awhia  H,n«: 
•xiirurtvil  in  .Sw»^ien  a  ail  in  Finn!:  mil.  -icrfiii  !zi  ftii.*-ui,  rliiv-t:  in 
G».-rma  ny .  ti  ve  in  T  r.i  1  v ,  •■..  ne  i  n  r  h^-  '*i  i  m  I:  i  f  -  !a  m  I  - .  •"v  • ,  in  riii :  \  \\\x.\*\ 
Stat»r-.  -ix  in  * ,'•  -t-h i n  ^ hi r.a .  « ^vn-  i :i  A  rV-'j ii.  '\  th I  •  if.i :  i n  r.hi-  I 'h j i  i |j- 
pin^^,     Ia:ri"?ri«'ri  "*\\\:'  Ti :•';'!■/:■;  •'i>-  ■if-ji-i-ri  <..r*  -A-.'r.i'. 

ScpiQ;/ :iriii  Vf  ..-"jrri  -  r-Xitf^r  "i\:\T  '.ri  '\\f\-*  ■  :u-t^  '.li-aA  -rMniijuil.ion 
.sh'.'W»=ii  \  r«r:ari.'-  .;".i:* -a.-H-   .r  *i'ji-  ■-?■-■!:";•  o*".:.'-^. 

•It'P  ■■:*  'i'.f-:  .!■.  ..ii  :Up-. 

al-H".'  -a^'I  T  M-  '-••>•-— ^ !•.-•♦:  ■.  "i.i-  ".  .  v.:i.".  ^:■'^V"'.  T'vi:  •••♦•"ii.'.ji  i.iil 
f*-«:'r  ■-"*-'."".:.-  e-.'  'u' "  *•'  ''it'*  r'.i'"  i."-  '  ii  *  u.\-^.  wviu^nr -.wt 
ai>  c:  ..  -^  ::."::.  \  i?:'j~;\.  i.;i:  ■•*'.'.\,\  .  :  'r.*:.'  w^-r'*  r  i  :!.•>'• 
r.i'_'er     r    -r.:a..     :r.i'i'    i.*"T  ".•/ •.  i"  •■.:-.       .  ;i-'*     ir*    •iu.r-r' 

'IrrT    Ml        r        fjn-.'.'*       '*      -  »  ■  'V.i  r..   .-.        i  •., ;         iri..;      -;:i.:.'      III!  .'Mlit!!!       ,»' 

■•i.--r.-  ir  I    •-■•".I.'.     .Mt'  i'li  -♦'".!.-     *'•*■.   I    \--.i  ii-  2"'\i-!ri.  .1  n     »'     i:!' 

■Iit'    -:■  K*^'.       ''i'.i  '. .  '*'V-          .   ■      ■.r..'."'.:i  ".       Jl .M  •■  ti—         -i'''       l;i  '  »      .#•'■'  mi*     .)' 
..•..V*-'.-r     .'.     *•       -i.'    I:-     •••■•*. i.    •.       »  - •■••      'M      '     \:""."     *■''.  .H'Ml     1     '    '•'     !1 

.■W.I- v.r.-iy.f  v..^    i'  •-!.  »  •■  -    ::i .  i  ■-■.     I  ■■'    .1' ''♦-:     1    n:i.i.  i.u:    v:m- 

.:::.V-i*:iii  »":i.     i '.j:     •     •.•;."■.-,     .      i     t,.    v  •■•  ;i,m.     i'   .-:  »•!',»  .•■'-,:,-'    j.m 

'■:*.i-»**.    '<>••••:!.     iii'M   I  '■.      I'MM     i!:,i  1-      i"      '.|.    ',."-t."if-     ••;.  I-:     nmi'»"i 

l.:i:    "If    ;»:i;.  •  !•-        :     :i:  •""^'.-i.;     i«;      »"       ii*    '.  r'lli"*     .  .*lr.'ir     '.'    y.'/.:. 

:i       ^.''■'       T"  '  Ii""     i  H.       .-I'-:'    *"i"'      11.       .i»»    ii'-;;""    ;.ii'     I.,    l***"!'.";'!' - 

:.iuu.    Ml.       w      "  I  !i      '.\f     II  I'j:       U'    •■•■!..     !ii"    ;:^.  — 'ir.rr.i"'     vu--*' 
\t'"    i'.*'    :['!w''i;.     .        '.Mi-'i  *  !!•    -TiJiii*    inr  ii  i-     .•»•-;.;  n«;     i      :i»-r 
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headache,  ttyncope,  palpitations,  feelings  of  anxiety,  cough,  vomiting, 
nausea,  diarrfacea,  hiccough,  prickling,  borborygmi,  erosions,  tahes, 
acute  aod  chronic  fevers,  and  innumerable  other  maladies. 

It  was  even   then  deemed  very  important  to  make  a  diagnosis 
before  the  administration  of  an  anthelmintic — a  point  which  is  well 
Fia.60. 


o,  n«lur»l  alw ;  6.  he»d 


to  bear  in  mind  at  the  present  <lay,  and  the  eggf,  segments,  or  para- 
stt<'M  thcmsolvefi  j^hould  be  sought  for  in  ever)'  suspected  case  before 
treatment  is  lx?gun. 

Tnnia  saglnata,  Ooeze :  in/n.,  T.  mediocaneUata  {Kitchenmeister) ; 
T.  incruris  (Hubor) ;  T.  do'ntata  (Nicola).     This  panisite  (Fig.  50) 
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a  the  most  common  upevonn  W«h  in  Euixipc  and  Nonh  America. 
InfectHHi  oocnr^  ihrtw^  ibe  in^cetioa  ti(  nKA^Iy  Xattf.  It^  Itiigih 
varies  &om  4  to  t^  m.  The  btad.  wfak-h  U  devtkid  t.tf  a  ni^telluni. 
i«  ramoUDded  br  fi^tir  ^piM-Dttd  ■«ict<ers,  each  tJ"  whidi  if  cnciivkd 
by  a  dark  line.  Tbe  iodividual  ^^^mentp  an-  ifuiie  ihicL  and  oja^jue, 
aod  diminish  in  length  a?  tbe  btad  ir  a{.<prcached,  the  lai^^e^t  meaimr- 
ii^  from  2  to  :1  em.  Tbc^  are  *aiA  piX'rided  with  a  verc  much 
brancjied  uterus  wfa3<^  openii'  laterally,  the  pnmaiy  branches  num- 
boii^  about  twenty  on  taeh  i^ide.  Tbe  ova  are  elliptical  in  fttrm, 
of  a  brown  ook*r.  and  ii?uil]y  em-k^tvl  in  a  di^iinet  vitelline  mem- 
brane. Upon  caivfiil  '4f-er\'ali<>D  a  double  coDbmr  with  tlelicate 
radiatii^  ^tne  can  be  di><-erned.  In  lift-  iiileritT  the  tmbiytt^  are 
seen  imbedded  in  a  brxwn.  granular  material. 

The  larval  fonn  of  Tteaia  ai^nata.  the  so-called  CN-stieemis 
tientie  rioginats  [Lc-uekani.  or  the  Cysiieereus  liovis  lO'l'i'oldl.  has 
been  encountered  io  cattle,  the  Itoeky  Thlawntain  "antelope."  the 
llama,  and  tbe  giraffe.  In  tbe  human  Iwin^  it  has  not  a^  yet  lievn 
obsen'cd.' 

Tania  aoliBiB,  Rudolphl :  *\iu.,  T.  eucuKHtina,  plana,  pdhieita, 
Goeze.  Tbispara^^ile  (Fi^.  51 1  is  tar  Ins?  common  in  thi^^  countiy  tliau 


Fio.  51. 


the  Tienia  saginata,  and  ni.-iy  indeed  he  pc^nlitl  as  n  euriositv.  In 
Germany,  also,  it  is  only  rarely  met  with  now.  while  fonnorlv  il 
was  the  most  common  tapeworm  in  that  oountn.-.  This  ohaup'  is 
undoiibte<ily  owing  to  the  f:iet  tliat  raw  j»ork  is  now  «iteii  hW  fn-- 
queiitly.     In  .-isia  and  Afri«i  it  h  more  common. 

Tienia  solium  is  usuiilly  much  shorter  than  Tienia  saginata,  nm-lv 
exueeding  :1.-')  m.  in  lengtli.  Most  characteristic  is  the  hrad,  whicli 
is  ])rovidcd  with  four  pigmented  suckers  and  n  nwtellum,  fiiriiislMtl 
with  from  twenty-four  to  twenty-six  booklets  arranged  in  a  doiihle 
row.     The  mature  segments  measure  from  1   to  Loom,  in  length 

'  J.  Ch.  Hubtr.  I 
Heft  3.  S...  i.  p.  f 
etc.,  2A  «i..  loSO,  Pi 
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by  6  to  7  mm.  in  breadth,  and  contain  a  utenis  which  has  only  five 
to  seven  branches,  thus  differing  greatly  from  that  of  T»nia  saginata. 
The  ova  are  round,  of  a  brownish  color,  and  surrounded  with  a 
thick,  radially  striated  membrane;  in  their  interior  the  booklets 
of  the  embryos  can  usually  be  made  out. 

The  larval  form  of  this  tapeworm,  the  Cysticercus  cdluloBCP^  has 
been  found  in  swine,  the  wild  boar,  in  monkeys,  in  the  brown  bear, 
in  the  dog,  etc.  At  times,  though  rarely,  an  auto-infection  with  the 
proglottides  of  Tsenia  solium  has  also  l>een  obserxed  in  the  human 
being.  Under  such  conditions  the  embryos  of  the  worm  are  set  free 
in  the  stomach,  and  may  then  migrate  into  various  parts  of  the 
body,  where  thev  become  encysted.  Most  commonly  the  cvsticerci 
are  found  in  the  skin ;  they  have,  however,  also  been  observed  in 
the  heart,  the  lymph-glands,  liver,  bones,  tongue,  spinal  canal,  the 
brain,  and  the  eyes.  I  have  had  occasion  to  observe  a  case  of  this 
kind  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  (r(»iM)rted  by  Osier).  The 
patient,  a  laboring-man,  had  never  worked  as  a  butcher  or  a  cook, 
and  never  had  a  tapeworm.  The  (n-sticercus  nodules,  which  were 
situated  lietween  the  skin  and  the  fascia,  w^re  very  numerous, 
seventy-five  being  counted  on  one  day.  One  of  these  nodules  was 
removed  for  examination,  and  was  sho\vn  to  be  referable  to  the  cysti- 
cercus  of  Taenia  solium.  The  only  subjwtive  complaints  in  this  case 
were  pains  and  stiffness  in  the  arms  and  legs.  The  individual  cys- 
ticercus  was  elliptical  or  roundish  in  form,  measuring  from  1  to 
10  mm.  in  diameter.  In  its  interior  the  characteristic  booklets 
were  seen.* 

Tsenia  nana,  v.  Siebold :  syii.^  hymenolepsis  (Weinland).  This 
jiarasite  (Fig.  52)  has  not  been  observed  in  America,  but  seems  to 
be  the  most  common  tapeworm  of  Italy  and  Egypt.  A  few  isolated 
cases  have  been  rejjorted  in  England  and  in  Germany.  It  is  found 
csi)ecially  in  young  people,  and  often  causes  severe  nervous  symp- 
toms, such  as  convulsions,  loss  of  consciousness,  and  even  melan- 
cholia. It  is  only  8  to  25  mm.  long  and  0.5  mm.  broad.  The 
head  is  ball-shaped  and  provide<l  with  four  suckers  and  a  rostellum, 
bearing  twenty-four  to  twenty-eight  booklets  arranged  in  a  single 
row  along  its  anterior  edge.  The  individual  segments  arc  of  a  yel- 
lowish color  and  about  four  times  as  broad  as  long.  The  utenis  is 
oblong  and  contains  numerous  ova,  which  are  colorless,  oval  and 
surround^l  by  a  distinct  non-striated  menibnine.  They  measure 
from  0.8»*i9  to  O.OGO  mm.  in  size.  In  their  interior  the  embr^'onic 
worm,  provided  with  five  or  six  booklets,  may  be  distinguished. 
The  numl)cr  of  worms  which  may  at  times  l)e  found  in  the  digestive 
tract  is  most  astonishing,  5000  and  even  more  having  lx>en  counted 

*  Huber,  loc.  cit.  I^iickart,  loc.  cit.,  and  Blanchard.  Traits  do  Zoologie  im'dirale, 
vol.  i.,  Paris.  The  Insptn-tion  of  Meats  for  Parasites,  Bull.  No.  19,  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,  W^ashiugton,  1898. 
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on  several  occasions.     The  cysticercus  stage  occurs  in  snaUs,  which 
are  frequently  eaten  raw  in  Egypt  and  Italy.' 


TsDia  nana.    Hi 


Tenia  diminnta,  Kudolphi :  gyn.,  Ttenia  flavapunctata  (Weinknd)  j 
Teenia  minima  (Grassi) ;  Tienia  v-arerina  (I'artnui) ;  Ttenia  lepto- 
cephala  (Crepliu),  Ttenia  diniinuta  was  first  dtscrilK^^l  in  man  by 
Leidy,  Grassi,  and  Parana.  It  measures  20  to  (iO  mm.  in  lengtli, 
and  is  armed  with  two  suckers,  but  is  without  a  rostelhim.  The 
ova  resemble  thtwe  of  Tienk  solium.  The  cvrtticorcus  occurs  in 
certain  caterpillars  and  cocoons.  In  man  it  lias  been  found  in  only 
six  instances.' 

Tsnia  cncumeiina,  BI(K-h:  nyn.,  Tienia  canina  (Linn^) ;  Tienia 
elliptica  (Batsch)  (Fig.  7>'-i).  The  i>arasitc  is  found  almost  ex- 
clusively in  chililron,  the  infection  in-ciirring  tlm>ugh  dctgs  and  cats. 
Its  lonfTth  varies  from  10  to  40  mm.  The  hwul  is  provided  with 
about  sixty  booklets,  surroundin^i  a  mstcUum  in  int'jrular  n)ws, 
Wlien  this  is  visible  it  apjwars  as  a  elulHsliapc".!  i>nrtul)cnin(*.  The 
ri|)c  segments  liave  a  reddish  color,  and  are  ven-  much  loiifier  than 
broad.  Tiie  ova  contain  embrj-iw  already  armed  with  booklets. 
The  cysticcrcus  (wcurs  in  fleas.^ 

Botiuiocephalns  latus,  Brem.«er :  mpi.,  Tn-nia  lata  (Linn^); 
Dibothrium  latum  (Rudolph!)  (Figs.  54  and  5-5).  This  womi  i» 
5  to  10  Til,  lonfj  ami  of  a  n'ddish-gniy  color.  Iti  hojid  is  s]ia]>cd 
like  a  bean,  aud  upon  its  flat  surfaces  two  distinct  grooves  can  be 
discerned,  which  prolwibly  act  as  suckers.  Tlie  rij>e  segments  are 
almost  squan;  iu  fonn,  with  the  genital  ap|KiratU8  opening  in  the 
mi.-<ltan  line.     The  utenis  pivsents  four  to  six  convolutions  on  each 

'  Orawi.  (Viitnillil  f.  Bakt  ii.  Pnrasit..  Ih*T.  vi>l.  i.  p.  IT.  Orassi  u.  Calami ruccio. 
Ibid.,  Ic«r,  Til.  ii.  V-  ^^i-     >'<iinini,  Ihltl..  p.  »T.    Billian,  cit^  by  Leuikart. 

'  Ijcidv  and  Pnninn,  cili^d  bv  I#ucknrt. 

'  A.  liofftnann.  Tahrii.  f.  Riiiderhollk..  ISffT,  v«l.  iTvi.  Mpflc  3  u.  i.  Krfiiter.  St. 
Pctoraburg.  nii-ij.  Wucb.,  l»Q.  vi>l.  zii.  p.  341.  Bnudt,  CeuUalbl.  f.  Bakt  u.  Panalt., 
1889,  vol.  V.  p.  99. 
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Hide,  whic<h  become  especially  distinct  whco  the  ifc^nicuts  ure  placed 
ill  water  or  exposed  to  the  air.  A  rosottt^-likc  apjK^arance  is  tlien 
nbtained,  wbieli  is  ijiiite  character istic,  Tlie  t-j^  are  oval,  0.07  mm. 
long  and  0.045  mm.  bniad  ;  they  are  enclosed  in  a  brown  envelope, 
little  lid  i-Mi  be  rwognized.     Their 


St  the  anterior  end  of  which  i 


Fio.  53. 


iL'iiun.    FIbhiI:  proglottis:  nuignlfliHl 


ll'.thriorpphalus 


rontenta  ronsisl  of  protoplasmic  spherules,  all  of  al>oiit  the  same 
size,  which  are  lighter  in  color  in  the  centre  than  at  tlic  ]tcri|iherA'. 
The  larvffi  have  been  fonnd  in  various  fishes,  such  as  the  porch, 
the  ling,  the  turlmt,  in  various  members  of  the  trout  family,  bnt  are 
most  commonly  enconutcrcd  in  the  pike.     It  is  thus  readily  under- 
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stood  why  the  parasite  U  most  common  in  lake  r^onn,  as  in  Switz- 
erland, northern  Russia,  southern  Scandinavia,  and  northern  Italy. 
Outside  of  Europe  it  is  most  common  in  J;ipan.  In  the  United 
States  it  has  been  found  in  only  a  few  imported  cases.  From  a 
patholt^cal  standpoint  it  is  of  much  interest,  as  it  appears  to  stand 
in  a  causative  relation  to  certain  forms  of  severe  anemia.' 

Knbbea  grandis,  Blauchanl.  This  parasite  has  been  obser\'ed  in 
only  one  instance — in  Japan.  It  is  said  to  resemble  certain  bothrio- 
cephali  which  are  found  in  seals.  The  genital  organs  are  double  in 
each  segment.  The  vulva  and  uterus  open  ventrally.  The  worm 
attains  a  length  of  10  m.  with  a  breadth  of  2  cm. 

Trematoden. — The  various  forms  of  distoma  >vhich  belong  to  this 
order  are  essentially  hepatic  parasites,  and  rarely  occur  iu  the  feces. 

Distoma  hepaticnm,  Abildgaard :  ttyn.,  Fasciola  hepatica  (Linn6) 
(Fig.  56).     This,  the  most  common  liver-fluke,  is  28  mm,  long  and 


DlBtoma  hepallcum.     ILeuceakt.)  DIbI 

12  mm.  broad  ;  it  is  formed  like  a  leaf.  The  leaf  is  provided  with 
a  sucker,  and  a  second  sucker  may  be  found  at  its  ventral  surface. 
Between  the  two  the  genital  opening  is  located,  leading  into  a  skein- 
Bhu{K^l  uterus.  The  c^s  arc  oval,  measuring  0.13  mm.  in  length 
and  0.08  mm.  in  breadth,  the  anterior  end  being  provided  with  a  lid  ; 
their  color  is  brown.  In  the  United  States  the  organism  is  practi- 
cally unknown,  while  in  Germany  it  is  most  common  in  sheep.  In 
the  human  being  it  is  rare  in  both  countries.  It  occurs  in  cattle, 
sheep,  swine,  cafc*,  rabbits,  ete.  Infection  occurs  through  a  small 
snail,  the  I^innfeus  minutus,  which  is  found,  in  Germany  especially, 
upon  watercnws.* 

'  Sohaumiin.  Zur  Kenntnins  d.  (lOKrnannten  BoIhriocephalus-ADaemir.  BptIid,  1B94. 
Schaiimiia  u,  Tillqvist.  Vebcr  il.  b1utk<inH-rchrnan95sendcn  KiRcniN-harten  tl.  hreiEen 
Banilwurms,  Iteiitdch.  med.  Wnch..  ISdH.  p.  312.  Runrhcre.  Deutsch.  Anh.  f.  kiln. 
MtKl.,  ISS7,  vol.  xli.  r.  304.     AnkBiiaKT,  Znit.  f.  klin.  Mnl.,  18U5.  vol.  xivil.  p.  492. 

'  C.  W.  Rtili-s.  Jour.  Cnmp.  Med.  ftud  Vpt.  Areh..  I8W,  vol.  it.,  nnd  IBM,  vol.  ivi. 
Huber,  Trciuatoden.  Bibliog.  d.  klin.  UelmlntltoL,  Hefle  7  a.  H,  p.  383. 
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Distoma  lanceolatmn,  Mehlis^  has  been  found  in  only  five  cases, 
all  of  which  occurred  in  Grermany  (Fig.  57).  It  is  much  smaller 
than  Distoma  hepaticum,  measuring  8  to  9  mm.  in  length,  by  2  to 
3.3  mm.  in  breadth.  It  is  lancet-shaped,  tapering  toward  the  head- 
end, but  otherwise  closely  resembles  the  above  parasite.  The  ova 
are  0.04  mm.  long,  0.03  mm.  broad,  and  contain  fully  developed 
embryos.    In  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs  the  organism  is  quite  common.* 

Distoma  Bnskii,  Lancaster :  syn.,  Distoma  rliatonisii  (Poirier) ; 
Distoma  cranum  (Busk).  The  parasite  has  been  observed  in  only 
three  cases — in  China  It  is  much  larger  than  the  common  liver- 
fluke.    Infection  probably  occurs  through  certain  fishes  and  oysters.* 

Distoma  sibiiicum,  Winigradoff :  syn,,  Distoma  felinum  (Kivolta). 
This  parasite  was  found  in  Tomsk,  by  Winigradoff,  in  eight  autop- 
sies out  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-four.  Askanazy  also  reports 
two  cases  of  infection  from  eastern  Prussia,  in  which  the  eggs  were 
found  in  the  stools.  In  one  of  the  cases,  which  came  to  section, 
more  than  one  hundred  organisms  were  found  in  the  biliary  passages. 
Its  length  may  reach  13  mm.  The  ova  are  0.026  to  0.038  mm.  long 
and  0.010  to  0.022  mm.  broad.  The  intestine  is  simple  and  extends 
to  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  body.     Its  surface  is  smooth.* 

Distoma  spatnlatum,  I^euckart :  syn,y  Distoma  endemicum  ;  (Balz)  ; 
Distoma  japonicum  (Blanchard) ;  Distoma  sinense  (Cobbold).  The 
habitat  of  the  organism  is  in  cats.  In  the  human  being  it  has  been 
observed  only  in  Japan,  where  it  appears  to  be  quite  common  in 
certain  localities.  It  is  about  11.75  mm.  long  and  2  to  2.75  mm. 
broad.  Xhe  living  parasite  is  of  a  reddish  color  and  translucent,  so 
that  it  is  possible  to  distinguish  all  its  interior  organs.  The  ova 
measure  0.028  to  0.030  mm.  in  length  by  0.016  to  0.017  mm.  in 
breadth,  and  are  enclosed  in  a  colorless  envelope.* 

Distoma  conjunctum,  Cobbold,  Distoma  heterophyes,  v.  Siebold,  and 
Amphistomnm  hominis,  Lewis  and  McConell,  are  other  parasites 
which  have  been  observed  in  a  few  isolated  cases,  but  are  of  little 
interest.     The  last  named  appears  to  bo  common  in  elephants. 

Distoma  haematobium  and  Distoma  pulmonale  are  described  in  the 
sections  on  the  Blood  and  the  Sputum,  respectively. 

Annelides. — The  annelides  are  very  common  intestinal  j>arasites, 
and  of  these  especially  the  nematodes, 

Ascaris  lumbricoides,  Linn^  (Fig.  58),  is  the  cvlindrically  shaped 
worm  so  commonlv  seen  in  children  and  in  the  insane.  The  head 
consists  of  three  projections  or  lips,  which  are  provideil  with  suckers 
and  fine  teeth.  The  male  measures  about  21 5  mm.,  the  female  about 
400  mm.  in  length.  The  tail-end  of  the  male  is  rolled  up  on  its 
ventral  surface  like  a  hook,  and  is  provided  with  })apillae.    The  gen- 

'  Leuckart,  loc.  cit.,  p.  137. 

«  Poirier,  Centralbl.  f.  Bakt.  u.  Parasit.,  1888.  vol.  ii.  p.  186. 

»  Wiiiij?Ta<ioff.  cited  by  Braun,  Centralbl.  f.  Bakt.  u.  Parasit.,  1894,  vol.  xv.  p.  602. 

*  Blanchard,  loc.  cit. 
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ital  aperture  of  the  female  is  situated  directly  behind  the  anterior 
third  of  the  body.  The  eggs  are  yellowish  brown  in  color,  almost 
round,  and  measure  0.06  mm.  by  0.07  mm.  in  size ;  they  are  sur- 
rounded by  an  irregular  albuminous  envelope,  which  is  covered  by 
a  tough  shell ;  the  contents  are  coarsely  granular. 


Fig.  58. 


Asoaris  lumbricoides.    (v.  Jakrch.) 

a.  worm,  half  uatural  size ;  6,  head  slightly  inapniifled ;  r,  eggs.    (Eye-piece  I.,  objective  8  A, 

Iteichcrt.) 

Ascari.s  lumbricoides  is  found  in  all  countries,  and  also  infests  the 
pig  and  the  ox.  Its  presence  may  occasion  severe  nervous  symp- 
toms, but  fortunatelv  this  is  rarelv  the  case.^ 

»  *  

Ascaris  mystaz,  Zeder :  si/n.,  Ascaris  marginata  (Rudolphi) ; 
Ascaris  alatii  (liellin^ham)  (Fi^.  59).  Tliis  worm  is  smaller  and 
thinner  than  Asciiris  lumbricoides,  but  otherwise  verv  similar.  The 
head  is  pointed  and  providt^d  with  wing-like  projections,  which  con- 
stitute the  main  |)oint  of  difference  Ix'tween  the  two.  The  male 
mciusures  45  to  00  mm.  in  length,  the  female  110  to  120  mm.  Its 
ova  are  round,  larger  than  those  of  Ascjiris  luml)ricoides,  and  en- 
cIos(h1  in  a  membrane  which  is  covered  with  numerous  small  depres- 
sions. The  worm  is  commdn  in  dogs  and  cats,  but  verj"  rare  in 
man.^ 

»  Lutz,  Ceiitralbl.  f.  Biikt.  u.  Parasit..  1888.  vol.  iii.  pp.  r>r>3,  581, 616.  IToKg,  Brit.  Med. 
Jour..  18M8.  p.  121.     Kartulis.  Centralbl.  f.  Bakt.  u.  Parasit..  vol.  1.  p.  65. 

'  K.  A.  Rudolphi,  Arch.  f.  Zool.  u.  Zoot.,  Ih0;i.  vol.  iii.  Pt.  2,  p.  1.  Idem,  Entozoonim 
8.  vermium  iutcstinal.  historia  naturalis,  Aoistelaedami,  ii.  2. 
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Ascaris  moritima,  Leuckiirt,  also  belongs  to  this  < 
been  {i!>serve<!  in  only  one  oase — In  Greenland. 

Ozyuris  Termicularia,  Breuiser :  i>tfn.,  Ascaris  vermicularis  (Lin 

gnrconiiu  (Pallas)  (Fig. 
60).  TIiL-  Qiiile  is  4  nun.,  tlie 
female  lU  luui.  long.     At  the  head 


three  lip-like  projections  with  lateral  cnticular  tliickeniugs  may  be 
seen.     The  tail  of  the  male  is  provided  with  six  pairs  ot"  ])apiIlEe,  and 


;.  head  (fye-plMt  11,.  ebjeclive  C,  Zeiss); /,  rggs. 

the  female  with  two  uteri.  The  ofj^^s  are  0,05  by  0.02  to  O.OSnim.  in 
size,  and  covered  with  a  membrane  showing  a  double  or  triple  contour ; 
in  tJie  interior,  which  \?,  coarsely  granular,  the  embryos  a 
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Via.  62. 


Tlie  female  worm  lives  in  the  CKCum,  hut  after  impregnation 
travels  downward  to  the  rectum.  Here  it  cauHeti  most  annoying 
symptoms,  which  are  especially  distressing  at  night,  when  the  organ- 
ism emerges  from  the  anus.  In  douhtfnl  cases  of  pruritus  ani  aut 
vulvae  an  examination  of  the  feces  shuuld  Xm  made  for  this  parasite. 
The  o\'a  themselves  do  not  occur  in  the  feccM.' 

Anchylostomnm  dnodenale  (Dubini) :  Myi.,  Anchyloetoma  duode- 
Dale  (Dubini);  Strungylus  quadridentatus  (v.  Sicbold);  Doelimius 
anchylostomnm  (Molin) ;  Sclcrastoma  duodenale  (Cohbold) ;  Stron- 
gylua  duodenalis  (Schneider);  Dochmius  duodenulis  (Lvuckart); 
Unciqaria  duodenalis  (Roillict)  (Fig.  61).  This  organi.tni  belongs  to 
the  family  Strongyloide^,  and  is  one  of  the  most  dangi-rous  |«raHites 
met  with  in  the  human  being.  It  has  been  found  in  Italy,  Germany, 
Switzerland,  Belgium,  E^pt,  and  in  the  Wcut  Indies  (Jamaica). 
Within  reoent  years  several  cases  have  also  been  rei)orted  in  the 
United  States.  From  a  patholt^cal  standpoint  the  parasite  is  of  spe- 
cial interest,  as  its  presence  gives  rise  to  severe  and  often  fatal  amemia. 
Griesiuger  ^vas  the  first  to  point  out  th:it  the  so-called  Egyptian 
chlorosis  is  produced  by  this  organism.  In 
every  case  of  severe  ansemia,  particularly 
when  occurring  in  patients  who  have 
been  working  in  mines,  tunnels  and  brick- 
yards, the  feces  should  be  carefully  exam- 
ined for  the  ova  of  this  parasite.  The 
worm  itself  is  rarely  found.  Its  habitat 
is  in  the  jejunum.  Infection  takes  place 
through  contamiuatcd  drink ing-watiT,  or 
possibly  by  direct  transference  of  the  em- 
bryos with  dirty  hands.' 

The  male  is  6  to  11.-)  mm.  long,  the 
female  10  to  18  mm.  Tiie  h«id,  which 
tapers  somewhat,  is  turned  toward  the  buck ; 
the  mouth  capsule  is  hollowwl  out  aii<l  sur- 
rounded by  four  teeth ;  the  tail  of  the  male 
forms  a  three-lobed  bursa,  while  that  of  the 
female  taj>ers  coniciilly  ;  the  gt-nital  ojK'nin^ 
is  behind  the  mid<lle  of  the  IkkIv.  Its  o}^s 
have  an  oval  form  and  a  wmooth  surfsim-, 
measuring  from  0.0-')  to  0.06  by  0,0;i  to  0.04 
mm.  In  their  interior  two  or  throe  j^igment- 
ing  bodies  are  found,  which  rapidly  develop  outsi<le  of  the  human 
body,  so  that  aft«r  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours  embr^'os  may  he 
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fuuiid  ID  the  same  feces  in  wbicTi  the  ^gs  were  observed,  or  fully 
developed  ova  miiy  be  found  after  iillowiiig  the  feces  to  staad  for 
only  u  few  hours.  When  allowed  to  dry,  the  young  paraiiites  become 
encystod,  but  after  remaining  eo  for  from  one  to  two  weeks  they  are 
capable  of  infection.  A  second  host  for  itt-  cyde  of  development  is, 
act^.'rdiiifr  to  I^-ii'li ten,'- tern,  not  necessary. 

TrichoceplialuB  hominia,  Schwaiik :  «pt.,  Trichooephalus  dispar 
(KiKlolplii  1 ;  ni:i^!i[ri"Ios  (Zeder) ;  trichuris  (Buttner).  This  fmrariite, 
which  bulonga  to  the  family  Tnehotrachelidee,  is  formed  lite  a  whip. 


the  last-end  beinc  the  hesul-end,  while  the  tail-end  is  verj-  much 
thicker.  The  male  measures  4fi  mm.  and  the  female  oO  nmi.  in 
length.  The  e>3J8  are  brownish  in  color,  measuring  0.05  by  0.06 
mm.  in  size,  and  present  a  doubly  contoured  shell,  with  a  de- 
pression at  each  end,  close<l  by  a  lid.  The  contents  are  coarsely 
granular.     The  oi^nism  is  said  to  be  the  most  widely  distributed 
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AAicsL,  and  JLikqziSil.     lis-  tifctirriai  is  ia  she  <«KtcEDu    TW  livii^ 
ic  «bi}t  TMPtiw  fi-nnid  in  die  i«ne<v' 

Tifte  isuit  laeatSQTt^  I.Ti  hosl  id  1»^^  juEid  is  favivided  miih  i^^ttr 
ptfiJ^  henrtiHB  ihe  ^-fflioLl  l3|»«w  T^  iomftle  is  S  iiijbbl  Iim^.  TW 
ntenis  is  saaaaaad  Beanff*  litt  3mm1 
dan  die  ovagy^  viiich  «fieBBs  zDt<o  ii. 
Ferdliaiicv  <ieiaB]rs  id  the  iaoit^ittl 
camL  Tbe  «g|e?  dknekfp  into  €ib- 
trnrais  in  die  ntenis,  «iiei^  fixm 
thiss  ^oi  pesMitnwe  die  iatie^ittl 
unlls.  vbeoce  dttrr  are  carried  bv 
the  bl<wwl-carnE'iii  to  the  mos^ck^ 
TrichiiKt^is  is  far  kss  aommoo  in 
the  UBit€d  Stales  than  in  Ejondpe.^ 
Tbe  diiignosis  of  spctradic  cases  has 
been  greatly  faetlitated  by  the  dis- 
covery of  Brown  that  cosinophilia^ 
often  of  high  grade,  is  practically 
of  constant  occurrence  during  the 
acute  stag^e  of  the  disease  (see  page 
90). 

An^nflliila  utiestuialiB  is  2.25  mm. 
long  and  0.04  mm.  broad  ;  its  mouth 
is  three-cornered  and    boundid    bv 

• 

three  lips.  The  genital  aperture 
is  located  between  the  middle  and 
posterior  third  of  the  bixly.  Its 
eggs  are  similar  to  those  of  Anchv- 
lostomum  duodenale,  with  which  the 
anguillula  is  not  infrequently  assi>- 
ciatcd  ;  but  they  are  longer  and  nion» 
elliptical,  with  tapering  |x>los  :  they 
are  never  found  in  the  lc»ces  unless 
active  catharsis  is  estiiblishtnl.  Other- 
wise the  enibrvos  onlv  are  found,  as 
the  dev^elopnient  of  the  ova  oc(Uirs 
with  great  rapidity.  When  sexually  niaturt\  the  jmm.Mito  is  enlliMl 
Anguillula  sUTcoralis  ;  this  agjiin  gives  ris(»  to  enthrvoH,  wliieli 
may  in  turn  enter  the  intostinal  «inal.  Th(»  Anguillulii  nter- 
coRilis  (Fig.  64)  has  a  nninded  ImkIv,  which  pn»sents  an  iutliMtin«'t 
cross-striation.  Its  h«id  is  like  the  t^)|)  of  a  cane,  and  is  provided 
with  two  lateral  jaws,  each  of  which  is  anne<l  with  tw«)  tiH'th.  The 
male  measures  0.08  ram.,  the  female  1 .22  nun.  in  length.     The  jNitho- 

>  Erni,  Berlin,  klin.  Woch.,  1886.  vol.  xxiil.  p.  01 1.  »  I^MirknH,  lc»r.  rlt., 
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logical  signiiicance  of  this  parasite  has  not  been  definitely  ascer- 
tained, but  from  its  resemblance  to  Anchylostonmni  duodenale  it  has 
become  important  from  a  diagnostic  point  of  view.  Some  observers 
regard  the  parasite  as  harmless,  while  others,  and  notably  Davaine, 
associate  its  presence  with  anaemia.^ 

Insecta. — As  the  larvae  of  the  various  insects  met  with  in  the 
feces  have  been  very  little  studied,  they  will  not  be  considered  at 
this  place;  they  are  apparently  of  no  clinical  importance. 

Vegetable  Pairasites. — Among  the  pathogenic  vegetable  parasites 
the  bacillus  of  cholera,  of  typhoid  f(»ver,  and  of  tuberculosis,  as  well 
as  the  bacilli  of  Booker,  the  Ricillus  coli  communis,  the  Bacillus  pyo- 
cyaneus,  the  Bacillus  lactis  aerogenes,  the  bacillus  of  Shiga,  and  the 
Proteus  vulgaris,  deserve  especial  consideration. 

The  Comma-bacillus. — As  early  as  1848  certain  "vibrios"  were 
observed  in  abundance  in  the  stools  of  cholei-a  j>atient«  by  Virchow, 
and  in  1849  by  Pouchet,  Britton,  and  Swayne,  no  importance,  how- 
ever, being  attached  to  their  presence  at  the  time. 

The  first  accurate  and  detailed  studies  of  the  organism  found  in 
cholera  stools  were  made  in  1883  by  the  members  of  the  French 
and  German  commissions  sent  to  Egypt  to  investigate  the  nature 
of  the  dreaded  disease.  The  results  of  their  work  were  first  pub- 
lished by  Koch  in  his  report  to  the  Berlin  Sanitary  Office  in  1883, 
and  in  1884  by  Strauss,  Roux,  Nocard,  and  Thuillier. 

The  clinical  recognition  of  cholera  Asiatica  has  now  become  a 
8im])le  matter  since  Pfeiffer  has  demonstrated  that  the  blood-serum 
of  cholera  jiatients  possesses  the  property  of  causing  arrest  of 
motility  and  agglutination  of  the  specific  bacilli.  Ordinary  bouillon- 
cultures,  however,  can  usually  not  be  employed,  as  particles  of  the 
film  when  broken  up  -may  easily  be  mistaken  for  agglutinated 
bacilli.  It  is  best  in  every  case  to  make  use  of  agar-cultures 
sixteen  to  twenty-four  hours  old,  and  to  prei)are  emulsions  in 
bouillon  or  normal  salt  solution  as  occasion  recjuires.  The  emul- 
sion, moreover,  should  always  be  examined  microscopically  before 
use,  so  as  to  insure  the  absence  of  any  conglomerations  of  bacilli. 
The  blood  is  then  diluted  in  the  proportion  of  1  :  10  or  1  :  15.  If  the 
test-tube  method  is  employed,  the  tubes  should  be  kept  in  the  incubator 
(37°  C.)  for  only  one  or  two  hours.  Upon  the  slide  the  reaction  is 
obtained  in  from  five  to  twenty  minutes.  If  no  distinct  agglutination 
is  observed  at  the  end  of  one  hour,  the  diagnosis  of  cholera  is  rendered 
improbable.  Dried  blood  retains  its  agglutinating  properties  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time,  and  may  also  be  used  for  examinatitm. 

The  comma-bacillus  is  a  slightly  arched  or  half-moon-shaj)ed 
little  rod,  and  is  somewhat  shorter  than  the  tubercle  bacillus  (Plate 

*  Grassi,  Centralbl.  f.  Bakt.  u.  Parasit.,  1RS7,  vol.  ii.  p.  413.  IxMchtenstorn,  Deutsch. 
med.  Woch.,  1898,  p.  118.  Perroncito,  Arch.  p.  1.  sci.  me<l.,  1881,  No.  2.  Compt.  rend, 
de  TAcad.  des  Sci.,  1882,  No.  1.    Teissier,  Ibid.,  vol.  cxxi.  p.  171. 
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XII.,  Fig.  1 ).  Occasionally  two  are  placed  end  to  end  with  their 
convexities  in  opposite  directions,  thus  presenting  the  appearance 
of  the  letter  S.  They  are  provided  with  flagella.  Koch  detected 
these  bacilli  in  the  intestinal  contents  and  feces,  but  rarely  in  the 
vomited  matter,  in  Asiatic  cholera  only.  In  the  stools  they  at  times 
occur  in  such  numbers  as  to  constitute  pure  cultures.  In  plate- 
cultures  kept  at  a  temperature  of  22°  C.  white  colonies  with  serrated 
borders  may  be  observed  afttT  twenty-four  hours.  The  color  of 
such  a  colony  is  slightly  yellow  or  rose  red,  its  central  portion  gradu- 
ally assuming  a  deeper  tint,  and  finally  becoming  liquefied.  Upon 
agar-plates  the  bacilli  form  a  grayish-yellow,  irr^ular,  slimy  coat- 
ing, but  do  not  liquefy  the  culture-medium.  In  stab-cultures,  after 
twenty-four  hours,  a  whitish  color  may  be  observed  along  the  line 
of  the  stab  ;  around  this  there  is  formed  a  funnel-shaped  depression, 
which  gradually  increases  in  size  and  apjiarently  contains  a  bubble 
of  gas.  The  upper  portion  of  the  culture-medium  at  the  same  time 
becomes  liquefied,  while  the  lower  portion  remains  solid  for  days. 
In  a  suspended  drop  spirochjette-like  spirals  are  observed  at  the 
margins,  which  often  present  as  many  as  twenty  distinct  arches.* 

Closely  related  to  Koch's  comma-bacillus,  and  jx)ssibly  bearing 
to  cholera  no^tra-H  the  same  relation  that  the  former  bears  to  cholera 
Asiatica,  is  the  b(willns  of  Finkler  and  Priory  discovered  in  1884  and 
1885  (Plate  XII.,  Fig.  2).  This  is,  however,  readily  distinguished 
from  the  former  by  the  following  characteristics  :  it  is  larger  and 
thicker  than  the  comma-bacillus ;  the  colonies  on  gelatin  plate- 
cultures  show  e(|ually  round  and  sharp-edged  fonns,  which  j)resent 
a  granular  appearance  under  a  low  or  medium  j)ower,  and  are  usu- 
ally of  a  brown  color.  The  organism  liquefies  gelatin  very  rapidly, 
a  penetrating,  excessively  fetid  odor  being  developed  at  the  ssime 
time.  In  stiib-cultures  the  bacillus  of  cholera  Asiatica  forms  a 
funnel-shaped  depression,  while  the  bacillus  of  Finkler  and  Prior 
forms  a  stocking-like  depression.^ 

In  this  connection  the  r/reen  bacillus  of  7>  Sage,  discovereil  in 
certain  forms  of  infantile  diarrhoea,  must  briefly  be  referred  to,  the 
stools,  as  has  Ikh^u  mentioned,  being  of  a  grass-green  color.  The 
production  of  this  pigment  in  cultures  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  orgiinism  ;  when  injected  into  the  intestines  of  animals  it  is  said 
to  produce  diarrhoea  and  a  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane. 

Booker  ^  has  described  nine  different  bacilli,  as  occurring  in  cases  of 

'  R  Koc-h,  Berlin,  klin.  Wooh.,  1884.  vol.  xxi.  pp.  477,  493.  509. 

^  Finkler,  Deiitsch.  med.  Woch.,  TaKeblattder  Naturforscherversammlanp,  1884,  vol. 
X.  p.  36,  and  ias5,  p.  4:W.  Finkler  u.  Prior,  Erganzun^shefte  z.  Centralbl.  f.  allg. 
Gesiindheitspflege,  1RS5,  vol.  i. 

'  W.  D.  Booker,  "  A  Bacteriological  and  Anatomical  Study  of  the  Summer  Diarrhoeas 
of  InfantH."  Johns  Hopkins  Hosp.  Rep.,  vol.  vi. 
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infantile  diarrhoea.  Seven  of  these  closely  resemble  the  Bacillus  coli 
communis.  Bacillus  "  A  ^'  is  a  bacillus  with  rounded  ends,  measur- 
ing from  3  /4  to  4  /4  in  length  by  0.7  fi  in  breadth.  It  is  motile  and 
liquefying.  Colonies  on  agar  and  potato  present  a  dirty-brown 
cplor. 

The  typhoid  bacillus,  discovered  by  Eberth  *  in  1880  in  the  ab- 
dominal organs  of  patients  dead  with  typhoid  fever,  is  unfortunately 
not  so  readily  recognized  in  the  feces  as  the  organisms  just  described. 
This  is  owing  to  the  intimate  relation  which  apparently  exists  be- 
tween the  bacillus  in  question  and  the  Bacillus  coli  communis,  with 
-which  it  has  many  properties  in  conmion.  A  few  years  ago  Eisner 
suggested  a  method  which,  it  was  hoj)ed,  would  effectually  overcome 
this  difficulty,  and  in  the  hands  of  numerous  observers  good  results 
were  obtained.  Widal's  agglutination  test,  however,  which  was 
almost  simultaneously  introduced,  diverted  attention  from  the  study 
of  the  feces,  and  Eisner's  work  has  practically  been  forgotten. 

In  the  meantime  Widal's  test  has  been  carefully  investigated, 
and  although  the  reaction  must  unquestionably  be  considered  as  a 
specific  reaction  of  typhoid  fever,  its  value  in  diagnosis  is  neverthe- 
less limited  (see  page  100).  As  a  consequence,  further  attempts 
have  l)ecn  made  to  discover  a  method  which  will  enable  the  general 
practitioner  to  establish  definitely  the  diagnosis  of  typhoid  fever  at 
an  early  stage  of  the  disease.  Whether  or  not  Eisner's  method 
(v.  i.)  has  been  deservedly  abandoned,  further  investigations  will 
show.  At  the  present  time  another  procedure,  which  was  suggested 
by  Piorkowski,  is  attracting  widespread  attention,  as  it  is  claimed 
that  with  this  methcxl  the  diagnosis  can  be  made  within  twenty-four 
hours. 

PiORKOWSKi's  Method.^ — ^The  necessar}^  culture-medium  is  pre- 
piired  as  follows  :  normal  urine  of  a  specific  gravity  of  about  1.020 
is  allowed  to  stand  until  the  reaction  has  become  alkaline ;  it  is  then 
treated  with  O.o  per  cent,  of  peptone  and  3.3  per  cent,  of  gelatin, 
boiled  for  one  hour,  and  filtered  immediately  into  test-tubes  with- 
out any  further  application  of  heat.  The  test-tubes  are  closed  with 
cotton,  sterilized  for  fifteen  minutes  in  a  steam  sterilizer  at  100°  C, 
and  resterilized  after  twentv-four  hours  for  ten  minutes. 

To  examine  the  feces,  one  tube  is  inoculated  with  2  cesen  of  the 
fecal  matter,  which  should  be  as  fresh  as  possible.  From  this  tube 
4  opsen  are  transferred  to  a  second  tube,  and  a  third  is  inoculated 
with  from  6  to  8  oeesen  from  the  one  preceding.  Plates  are  finally 
prepare<l  and  kept  at  a  temperature  of  22°  C,  as  the  presence  of 
so  small  an  amount  of  gelatin  does  not  permit  of  exposure  to  higher 
temperatures.    After  sixteen  to  twenty-four  hours  an  examination  is 

>  Eberth.  Virchow's  Archiv,  1881,  vol.  Ixxxiii.  p.  486. 

'  Piorkowski,  *'  Ein  cinfachcs  Verfahren  z.  •SioberBtellang  d.  Typhusdiagnose," 
Berlin,  klin.  Woch.,  1899,  p.  145. 
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made  with  a  low  power.  At  the  expiration  of  this  time  the  colonies 
of  the  colon  bacillus  appear  as  round,  yellowish-brown,  and  finely 
granular  specks,  with  well-detined  borders,  while  the  typhoid  colo- 
nics show  a  peculiar  flagellate  appearance,  from  two  to  four  fine 
colorless  radicles  usually  starting  from  a  light,  highly  refractive 
central  focus.  After  forty-eight  hours  the  radicles  have  greatly 
extended,  and  aft«r  forty-eight  to  fifty-six  hours  the  colonics  are 
perfectly  developed  and  present  a  picture  which  strongly  suggests  the 
appearance  of  radishes,  minute  interweaving  branches  being  given 
off  in  every  direction,  while  no  difference  can  be  observed  at  this 
time  between  typhoid  and  colon  bacilli  which  have  been  grown  for 
control  in  10  per  cent,  normal  or  bouillon-gelatin. 

Piorkowski  claims  that  he  has  thus  lxx;n  able  to  demonstrate  the 
presence  of  typhoid  bacilli  in  infected  drinking-water,  and  in  the 
feces  of  typhoid  fever  ))atients  at  a  time  when  a  positive  result  could 
not  yet  be  obtained  with  Widal's  test.  Recent  reports  bear  out  the 
claims  of  Piorkowski,  and  the  methfxl  can  hence  be  recommended  in 
doubtful  cases.* 

Elsner's  Method.- — The  culture-medium  is  prepared  as  follows  : 
an  aqueous  extract  of  potato  (500  grammes  to  the  liter)  is  trcate<l 
with  10  per  cent,  of  gelatin  and  boiled.  The  solution  is  then  treatcil 
with  2.4  to  3.2  c.c.  of  a  one-tenth  normal  solution  of  soilium 
hydrate,  in  order  to  secure  the  necessiiry  degree  of  acidity,  and  then 
filtered  and  sterilized. 

When  needed,  a  i>ortion  is  placeil  in  an  Erlenmeyer  flask  and 
treated  with  1  per  cent,  of  potassium  iodide.  The  mixture  is  inocu- 
lated with  fecal  material  and  the  necessary  plates  prepared.  Upon 
this  medium  only  a  few  s|XK;ies  of  bacteria  will  grow,  principally  the 
Biicillus  coli  and  the  typhoid  bacillus.  After  twenty-four  hours  the 
Bacillus  coli  colonies  are  already  mature,  while  the  typhoid  colonies 
can  scarcely  be  made  out  with  a  low  power.  After  forty-eight  hours, 
however,  they  api)ear  as  small,  hij^hly  refractive,  extremely  fine, 
granular  colonies,  closely  resembling  drops  of  water,  which  can  be 
readily  distinguished  from  the  large,  much  more  granular,  brownish 
colonies  of  the  Bacterium  coli.  This  difference  is  brought  out  par- 
ticularly well  if  diluted  plates  have  been  prepared. 

Brieger,^  who  carefully  repeated  the  ex|)eriments  of  Eisner,  states 
that  typhoid  bacilli  are  found  in  abundance  in  the  stools  so  long 
as  fever  exists,  but  with  approaching  convalescence  they  diminish  in 
number  and  ultimately  disappear.  If,  notwithstanding  the  absence 
of  fever,  bacilli  are  found  in  notiible  numbers  during  convalescence, 
a  relapse  may  l)e  anticipated. 

In  pure  cultures  the  typhoid  bacilli  present  the  following  features  : 

>  A.  Schutze,  "  Ueber  d.  Nachweis  v.  TyphasbaciUen  in  den  Faeces,"  Zeit  f.  kUn. 
Med.,  vol.  xxxviii.  p.  39. 

»  Eisner.  Zeit.  f.  Hyg.  u.  Infektionskrank.,  1895,  vol.  xxi.  p.  25. 
»  Brieger,  Deutsch.  med.  Woch.,  1895,  vol.  xxi.  p.  835. 
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they  occur  ill  the  form  of  rods  of  almost  one-third  the  size  of  a  red 
blood -cor})iisclc,  or  in  threads  compowtxi  of  several  rods  joiued  end 
t<i  end  (Pliite  XII..  Fig.  ;])■  Their  ends  are  rounded  ;  their  length 
is  equivalent  to  about  three  times  their  lireadth.  They  are  actively 
motile  and  provided  with  polar  as  well  as  lateral  flagella.  They 
grow  very  readily  on  bouillou-{>eptone  gelatin,  and  after  twenty-lbiir 
hours  colonies  bt^in  to  appear.  When  slightly  magnified  these 
pn'sent  a  faintly  yellowish  color ;  microscopically  they  are  l»arely 
visible.  When  kept  at  a  temperature  of  37"  C.  the  i'omnation  of 
spores  may  be  observed,  e8iK^i;iIly  when  the  organism  is  growu  on 
media  colored  with  phloxin-red  or  l>enzopurpunn.  Gelatin  is  not 
liquefied;  the  growth  is  white  and  fine,  Ixtth  along  the  line  of  the 
stab  and  on  the  snrtaw.  (.'ultivation  in  glucose-bouillon,  orghicose- 
agar,  in  fermentatiou-tubes,  ikies  nut  give  rise  to  the  formation  of 
gas,  but  alter  twenty-four  hours  the  entire  fluid  becomes  turbid. 
Milk  is  rendered  feebly  acid,  but  is  not  coagulated.  No  indol  reac- 
tion is  obtained  when  the  orf^nism  is  grown  on  peptone-containing 
media.  On  potato  a  very  faint,  whitish,  almost  invisible  growth 
takes  place.  Absolute  identification  is  jKJssible  by  means  of  Pieiffer's 
agglutination-test  (see  Widal's  reaction}. 

Tnbercle  bMiUi,  when  present  in  the  feces,  are  indicative  of  intestinal 
tubernilosis,  providing  they  are  Gb»er\-ed  upon  n'i»eated  examination 
and  there  are  clinical  sym|itoms  jioiuting  to  the  bowels  as  the  seat 
of  the  disease  ;  othenvise  they  may  be  referable  to  swallowed  sputa. 
They  may  be  demonstrated  us  describe*!  in  the  chapter  on  Sputum. 

The  Bacillus  coll  commimis,'  \f'bile  constantly  present  in  normal 
fd'ew,  is  descrilied  at  this  place,  as  modern  investigations  have  shown 
tliat  it  may  at  tim^s  de\-etop  pnthogenie  properties.  It  has  been 
found  in  the  pus  in  eases  of  purulent  perforating  peritflnitis,  angio- 
eholitis,  pyelonephritis,  etc.,  and,  as  indicated  elsewhere,  at  times 
forms  the  nucleus  of  gall-stones.  It  occurs  in  the  form  of  delicate 
or  coarse  rods,  measuring  about  0.4  /j  in  length,  which  manifest  a 
certain  d^T<«  of  motility,  due  to  the  presence  of  one  or  two  iH)lar 
flagella.  The  organism  is  stninod  by  the  usual  anilin  dyes,  and  is 
decolorized  by  Gram's  method.  The  colonies  upon  gelatin  closely 
resemble  those  of  the  bacillus  of  typhoid  fever,  forming  small  whitish 
specks  in  the  gelatin,  and  delicate  films  with  serrated  borders  wpon 
the  same  medium,  which,  moreover,  is  not  liquefied.  They  also  grow 
upon  potato.  As  in  the  case  nf  the  cholera  bacillus,  the  nitroso 
indot  reaction  can  be  obtained  when  the  organism  is  grown 
upon  peptone-containing  media-  In  solutions  of  glucose  active 
fermentation  takes  place. 

The  Bacterium  lactia  aerogeneB  (Escherich)  closely  resembles  the 
organism  just  descrilK'd,  and  may  also  at  times  develop  pathogenic 
properties.     It  was  recently  found  in  a  case  of  pneumatnria  and  in 

'  Flugjjc.  Dip  Mkroor([oniKmen. 
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one  of  idiopathic  bacteriuria.  It  is  seen  quite  constantly  in  the 
stools  of  sucklings,  but  may  also  be  met  with  in  those  of  adults. 
It  occurs  in  the  form  of  rather  stout  rods,  which  frequently  lie  in 
pairs,  resembling  diplococci.  The  organism  is  non-motile.  Like 
the  Bacillus  coli  communis,  it  is  decolorized  by  Gram 's  method.  In 
plate-cultures  it  forms  a  dense  white  film  ;  in  stab-cultures  a  chain 
of  white  colonies  resembling  beads  is  t.een.  In  the  latter,  moreover, 
if  the  stab  is  closed,  bubbles  of  gas  will  be  seen  to  form,  which 
rapidly  increase  in  number  and  size.  Milk  is  coagulated  in  large 
lumps  in  twenty-four  hours ;  at  the  same  time,  the  formation  of 
gas  is  much  more  intense  than  in  the  case  of  the  Bacillus  coli 
communis. 

The  Bacillus  pyocyaneus  has  within  recent  years  been  isolated  from 
the  stools  of  dysenteric  patients,  and  has  been  proved  the  cause  of 
several  epidemics.  The  organism  in  question  is  a  small  motile  bacil- 
lus measuring  from  1  fi  to"!  jim  length  by  0.3  /4  to  0.5  /4  in  breadth. 
It  sometimes  occurs  in  short  chains,  but  is  usually  single.  It  is 
stained  with  the  common  anilin  dyes,  and  is  decolorized  w4th  Gram's 
method.  It  grows  on  the  usual  culture-media,  and  liquefies  gelatin. 
In  2  per  cent,  glucose-bouillon  no  fermentation  takes  place.  Litmus- 
milk  is  curdled  in  about  forty-eight  hours.  Some  varieties  produce 
indol.  Most  characteristic  is  the  production  of  certain  pigments, 
viz.,  pyocvanin  and  a  fluorescent  bluish-green  pigment  which  is 
common  to  almost  all  varieties.^ 

Bacillus  acidophilus,  Moro.^  This  organism  has  recently  been 
described  by  Moro  as  occurring  in  the  stools  of  breast-fed  infants,  in 
which  it  normally  prevails  over  all  other  forms ;  under  pathological 
conditions,  on  the  other  hand,  as  also  in  the  stools  of  children, 
which  have  been  fed  with  cows'  milk  their  number  is  found  dimin- 
ished, while  the  members  of  the  coli-group  enter  into  the  foreground. 
Beyond  the  stools,  the  bacillus  has  been  found  in  the  outer  portion 
of  the  secTetor\'  duct  of  the  human  mammary  gland,  in  the  milk, 
and  the  skin  of  the  nipple  and  its  immediate  surroundings.  It  is 
apparently  not  pathogenic. 

The  organism  occurs  in  the  fjrm  of  slight  rods  measuring  1.5  fi 
to  2  fjL  in  length,  by  0.6  //  to  0.9  ft  in  breadth.  It  is  non-motile. 
It  is  not  decolorized  by  Gram's  method,  but  loses  this  property  after 
from  thirty-six  hours  to  nine  days.  The  best  growths  are  obtained 
on  l)eer  wort  bouillon  and  common  bouillon  when  acidified  with  a 
mineral  acid  ;  the  acidity  of  10  c.  c.  of  the  medium  may  correspond 
to  10  c.c.  of  a  decinormal  solution  of  potiissium  hydrate.  The 
optimum  tempeniture   is   37^  C;  between  20^  C.  and  22°  C.    no 

^  A.J.  Lartipiu,  "A  Contribution  to  the  Study  of  the  Pathogenesis  of  the  Bacillus. 
PycK'.yaneus,"  etc.,  Jour.  Exper.  Med.,  1898,  No.  6. 

*Moro,  '*  Ein  Beitrag  zur  Kenntni.ss  der  normaleu  Darmbacterien  des  Sanglings," 
Jahrbuch  f.  Kinderheilk.,  vol.  lii.  Also:  •'Ucber  die  nach  Gram  farbbaren  Bacillen 
d.  Sauglingstuhles,"  Wlen.  kiln.  Wocb.,  ISKKJ,  No.  5. 
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growth  occurs.  On  the  various  agar-slants  imperfect  development 
takes  place  ;  on  potato  the  organism  does  not  grow.  It  is  an  active 
acid-producer,  but  does  not  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  gas ;  with 
Escherich's  stain  it  is  colored  blue. 

Escherich^s  Stain, — This  stain  is  now  extensively  used  by  ps&diat- 
ristij  in  order  to  ascertain  any  deviations  from  the  normal  in  the  flora 
of  the  feces.  Under  strictly  normal  conditions  the  bacilli  which  are 
found  in  the  stools  of  breast-fed  children  are  thus  nearly  all  colored 
blue  (see  above),  while  red  bacilli  are  but  little  numerous.  In  the 
case  of  infants,  on  the  other  hand,  which  are  fed  exclusively  on  cows^ 
milk  the  red  bacilli  predominate,  while  in  mixed  feeding  the  blue 
enter  into  the  foreground  in  about  the  proportion  in  which  breast- 
milk  is  employed.  The  red  bacilli  belong  to  the  coli-group.  These 
further  predominate,  or  may  be  found  exclusively,  if  for  any  reason 
intestinal  digestion  is  impaired.  Staphylococci,  streptococci,  etc., 
when  simultaneously  present,  are  in  either  event  stained  blue.  In 
staphylococcus  enteritis  the  blue  bacilli  which  normally  exist  in  the 
stools  of  breast-fed  infants  are  almost  entirely  replaced  by  staphylo- 
cocci. At  the  beginning  of  the  enteritis  they  are  not  numerous,  but 
they  increase  during  the  progress  of  the  disease,  and  finally  disap{)ear 
when  the  child  recovers. 

In  staining,  the  following  solutions  are  employed  : 

1.  An  aqueous  solution  of  gentian- violet  (5  :  200).  This  is  boiled 
for  one-half  hour  and  is  then  filtered  ;  it  keeps  for  a  long  time. 

2.  A  mixture  containing  11  parts  of  absolute  alcohol  and  3  parts 
of  oil  of  anil  in. 

(1)  and  (2)  are  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  8.5  :  1.5  ;  the  resulting 
solution  keeps  for  from  two  to  three  weeks,  but  not  longer. 

8.  A  solution  of  iodo-jwtassic  iodide  containing  1  part  of  iodine 
and  2  parts  of  potassium  iodide  in  60  parts  of  water. 

4.  A  mixture  of  equal  partes  of  oil  of  anilin  and  xylol. 

5.  A  concentrated  alcoholic  solution  of  fuchsin,  diluted  with  an 
equal  volume  of  absolute  alcohol. 

A  bit  of  the  stool  is  spread  upon  a  slide  in  as  thin  a  layer,  as 
j>ossible.  After  drjing  in  the  air  the  specimen  is  fixed  by  passing 
through  the  flame  of  a  Bunsen  burner.  It  is  then  stained  for  a  few 
seconds  with  the  mixture  of  (1)  and  (2),  blotted,  placed  in  the 
iodine  solution  for  a  few  seconds,  blotted  again,  decolorized  with  (4) 
until  a  notable  extraction  of  color  no  longer  occurs.  It  is  washed 
with  xylol,  dried,  and  finally  stained  for  a  few  seconds  with  the 
fuchsin  solution,  washed  with  water,  blotted,  and  is  then  ready  for 
examination.* 

Proteus  vulgaris,  Hauser.  This  organism,  while  usually  regarded 
as  non-pathogenic,  should  be  numbered  among  the  bacteria  which 
may  at  times  develop  pathogenic  properties.     Baginsky  and  Booker 

*  Moro,  loc.  cit. 
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have  frequently  found  it  in  the  stools  in  cases  of  infantile  summer 
diarrhoea.  Escherich  observed  it  at  times  in  the  meconium. 
Brudzinski  examined  the  dyspeptic  and  fetid  stools  of  a  number 
of  artificially  fed  infants  in  Escherich's  clinic,  and  in  all  the  cases 
found  the  protons.  Others  have  encountered  it  in  inflammatory 
conditions  of  exposed  surfaces,  in  appendicitis,  in  perforative  peri- 
tonitis, and  even  in  closed  abscesses,  either  alone  or  in  association 
with  other  bacteria  (Welch).  A  mixed  infection  with  the  proteus 
and  Loffler's  bacillus  has  also  been  observed.  The  organism  forms 
little  rods,  measuring  about  0.6  /jl  in  diameter,  while  their  length  is 
variable ;  at  times  a  more  roundish  form  is  observed ;  at  others  little 
rods  measuring  from  1.25  //  to  3.75  //  in  length,  or  even  long 
threads.  They  are  readily  stained,  but  are  easily  decolorized  by 
alcohol  or  Gram's  method.  Most  characteristic  is  their  gro^\'th  upon 
nutrient  gelatin.  At  the  temperature  of  the  room  little  depressions  will 
be  observed  after  six  to  eight  hours,  which  are  surrounded  by  a  narrow 
zone  of  bacilli  from  which  a  thin,  wide  film,  provided  with  irr^ular 
projections,  extends  over  the  culture-medium.  From  this  film 
islets  l)ecome  separated,  which  slowly  extend  over  the  gelatin  and 
cause  its  liquefacti(m.  The  organism  is  motile.  It  decomposes 
urea  and  causes  albuminous  putrefaction.  The  nitroso-indol  reaction 
is  readily  obtained  in  bouillon-cultures.^  In  boiled  milk  the  organ- 
ism grows  well,  while  in  fresh  milk  it  develops  only  irregularly,  and 
in  acid  milk  no  growth  takes  place  at  all. 

s—  Bacillus  djTsenterisB,  Shiga.  This  organism  is  now  regardeil  as 
the  sijecific  cause  of  one  form  of  dysentery  which  prevails  in  the 
tropics.  It  was  discovereil  by  Shigsi  in  Ja|)an  (1897),  and  has  since 
be(»n  encountered,  by  Flexner  and  Strong  more  esf)ecially,  in  the 
acute  form  of  the  disease  which  prevails  in  the  Philippine  Islands 
and  in  Porto  Rico.  In  some  of  the  cases  amoebie  also  were  found, 
but  they  are  rarely  numerous.  The  stools  at  first  contain  a  small 
amount  of  mucus ;  this  rapidly  increases  and  soon  becomes  blood- 
streaked.  Genonilly  within  forty-eight  hours,  or  a  shorter  time,  the 
stools  consist  of  nothing  but  reddish,  bloody  mucus,  and  on  micro- 
scopical examination  red  blood-corj)uscles,  leucocytes,  and  epithelial 
cells  are  found. 

The  bacullus  in  question  Shiga  describes  as  a  short  rod  with 
rounded  ends,  muc^h  rescimbling  the  bacillus  of  typhoid  fever,  or  the 
great<»r  p<irtion  of  the  coli-group.  It  is  possessed  of  moderate 
motility,  but  flagella  have  not  as  yet  been  demonstrateil ;  neither  has 
spore-formation  been  observed.  The  organism  decolorizes  by  Gram's 
stiiin. 

Upon  gelatin  plates  at  room  temperature  there  appear,  afi^r  a  few 
days,  small  round  dots,  which,  magnified  under  low  powers,  are 
slightly  yellow  and  finely  granular.     After  a  few  days  they  increase 

*  Flugge.  loc.  cit. 
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in  size ;  the  middle  portion  of  the  colonies  then  appears  darker  under 
a  low  power,  while  the  outer  zone  appears  brighter  and  more  seed-like. 
The  superficial  and  deeper  colonies  show  no  marked  variation.  In 
stab-cultures  of  gelatin  a  whitish  strand  forms  the  whole  length  of 
the  stab.     The  gelatin  is  not  liquefied. 

After  twenty-four  hours  in  the  incubator  single  colonies  upon 
slanted  agar  appear  moist,  bluish,  and  partially  translucent.  After 
two  days  they  present  a  combination  of  a  middle  dark  and  a  periph- 
eral bright,  sharply  defined  zone. 

The  growth  on  glycerin-agar  is  slightly  more  abundant  than  on 
ordinary  agar.  The  organism  grows  on  blood-serum  without  lique- 
fying it. 

In  the  stab-cultures  of  glucose-agar  there  is  formed  along  the 
whole  line  of  the  puncture  a  thick  gray-white  strand  without  the 
development  of  gas.  Upon  potato  after  twenty -four  hours  in  the 
incubator  there  is  hardly  any  perceptible  growth,  only  the  surface 
appears  slightly  shiny.  After  two  days  this  changes  to  a  yellow 
brown.  In  the  course  of  a  week  the  growth  is  heavier  and  of  a 
deeper  brown  color.  Bouillon  cultures  show  after  a  day  in  the 
incubator  a  somewhat  intense  cloudiness,  with  a  moderate  precipitate. 
No  pellicle  is  formed  on  the  surface.  No  indol  reaction  Ls  present. 
Litmus-milk  after  twenty-four  hours  appears  reddish ;  otherwise, 
however,  it  undergoes  no  change.     The  milk  never  coagulates. 

The  bacillus  is  pathogenic  for  mice,  rabbits,  and  guinea-pigs. 
It  is  agglutinated  by  the  patient's  blood-serum,  and  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  this  reaction  is  obtained  only  with  cases  definitely  known 
to  have  been  infected  with  the  micro-organism  in  question.  In 
several  cases  of  amasbic  dvsenterv^  which  were  examined  in  this 
direction  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  the  blood-serum  failed  to 
j)roduce  the  reaction  with  the  bacillus  obtained  at  Manila.  As 
Flexner  states,  these  results  tend  to  emphasize  the  distinction  of 
types  of  dysentery  occurring  in  the  tropics.* 

CHEmSTRT  OF  THE  FECES. 

According  to  Hoppe-Seyler,  mucin  is  a  constant  constituent  of  the 
feces,  both  under  physiological  and  pathological  conditions.  Nor- 
mally, however,  it  is  never  possible  to  recognize  its  presence  either 
with  the  naked  eye  or  with  the  microscope.  In  order  to  demonstrate 
the  presence  of  mucin  in  the  feces  they  are  digested  with  water  and 
treated  with  an  equal  volume  of  milk  of  lime ;  the  mixture  is 
allowed  to  stand  for  several  hours,  when  it  is  filtered  and  the  filtrate 

^  K.  Shipi.  C^ntralbl.  f.  Rikt..  Parasit.  u.  Infoctionskrankh.,  1898,  vol.  xxiv.  R  P. 
Strong  and  Musgrave,  *'  Preliminary  Note  regarding  the  ^Etiology  of  the  Dysenteries 
of  Manila,"  Report  of  the  Surgeon-General  of  the  Army,  Washington.  1900,  p.  251. 
S.  Flexner,  "On  the  Etiology  of  Tropical  Dysentery,"  Bull.  .Tohns  Hopkins  Hosp., 
1900,  p.  231. 
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tested  with  acetic  acid.     In  the  presence  of  mucin  a  cloud  develops 
upon  addition  of  the  acid. 

Albumin  is  demonstrated  in  the  feces  by  treating  them  repeatedly 
with  water  slightly  acidified  with  acetic  acid.  The  filtrate  is  then 
examined  for  albumin  according  to  methods  given  elsewhere  (see 
Urine).  Under  normal  conditions  these  reactions  prove  negative. 
Pathologically,  serum-albumin  has  been  observed  in  cases  of  typhoid 
fever  and  chlorosis. 

Peptones  (albumoses)  are  normally  absent  from  the  feces.  They 
have  been  observed  in  typhoid  fever,  dysentery,  tubercular  ulcera- 
tion, purulent  peritonitis  with  perforation  into  the  gut,  atrophic 
cirrhosis,  and  carcinoma  of  the  liver.  Acholic  stools  are  also  usually 
rich  in  peptones. 

The  peptones  are  demonstrated  in  the  following  manner:  the 
feces  are  digested  with  water,  so  as  to  form  a  thin  mush ;  they  are 
then  boiled,  filtered  while  hot,  and  the  filtrate  examined  for  albumin, 
so  as  to  be  sure  that  all  of  this  has  been  removed.  The  mucin  is 
removed  by  treating  with  lead  acetate,  when  the  filtrate  is  examined 
for  peptones  as  descril)ed  in  the  chapter  on  Urine  (which  see). 

Of  the  carbohydrates ^  starch,  glucose,  and  certain  gums  may 
be  found.  In  order  to  demonstrate  these  the  feces  are  boiled  with 
water,  filtered,  and  evaporated  to  a  small  volume.  This  solution 
may  now  l)e  tested  with  phenylhydrazin  or  Trommer's  reagent  for 
glucose  (see  Urine),  and  with  a  solution  of  iodo-potassic  iodide 
for  starch  (see  Saliva,  page  139).  The  residue  is  extracted  with 
alcohol  and  ether,  as  described  under  the  heading  of  fatty  acids, 
and  then  with  water.  The  filtrate  of  the  aqueous  extract  is  con- 
centrated, boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  over-saturated 
with  sodium  hydrate.  This  mixture  is  treated  with  cupric  sulphate  ,.( :..*^** 
and  boiled,  in  order  to  test  for  dextrin  and  gums.  t  •  i^  "  " 

Bile-pigment,  which  is  normally  absent  from  the  feces,  occurs  in 
large  amounts  in  catarrhal  conditions  of  the  small  intestine,  and  may 
l>e  demonstrated  by  Gmelin's  method,  viz.,  a  drop  of  the  filtered 
liquid,  or  a  particle  of  highly  colored  fecal  matter,  is  brought  into 
contact  with  a  drop  of  fuming  nitric  acid,  when  the  yellow  color  will 
be  seen  to  pass  through  the  various  shades  of  the  spectrum,  the 
green  shade  being  the  most  cliaracteristic.  At  times,  however,  it  is 
not  j)()ssible  to  obtain  a  ]>ositive  reaction  in  this  manner,  although 
bile-pigment  is  present.  In  such  cjises  the  examination  should  be 
conducted  under  the  microscojw,  and  attention  directeil  to  bile-stained 
epithelial  cells,  leucocytes,  particles  of  mucus,  and  crystals. 

Whenever  there  is  increased  intestinal  putrefaction  the  fatty  acids, 
phenol,  indol,  and  skatol  will,  of  course,  be  found  in  increased 
amounts.^ 

*  A.  E.  Austin,  "The  Chemical  Examination  of  the  Feces  for  Clinical  PurpoBcs,*' 
Phila.  Med.  Jour..  1900,  p.  551. 
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Ptomains. — Of  ptomains,  only  two  have  been  isolated  from  the 
feces,  under  pathological  conditions,  viz.,  putrescin  and  cadaverin. 
They  have  been  found  in  Asiatic  cholera,  in  cholerina,  dysentery, 
and  in  connection  with  cystinuria.  In  cholera  and  cystinuria  their 
amount  may  be  quite  large.  Baumann  and  v.  Udranszky  thus 
obtained  0.5  gramme  of  the  benzoylated  compounds  from  the  col- 
lected feces  of  twenty-four  hours.  In  cholera  the  cadaverin  seems 
to  predominate,  while  in  cystinuria  more  putrescin  is  found.* 

To  isolate  the  diamins  in  question,  the  feces  are  digested  with 
alcohol  which  has  been  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid.  The  alcoholic 
extract  is  evaporated,  the  residue  dissolved  in  water,  and  further 
benzoylated,  as  described  in  the  section  on  Urine. 

THE  FECES  IN  VASIOUS  DISEASES  OF  THE 

INTESTINAL  TRACT. 

Acnte  Intestinal  Catarrh. — This  condition  follows  the  ingestion 
of  excessive  quantities  of  normal  food,  of  tainted  food  (meat,  fish, 
cheese,  etc.),  beer,  and  of  certain  poisons,  such  as  acids,  alkalies^ 
arsenic,  corrosive  sublimate,  etc.,  when  taken  in  toxic  quantities. 
It  is  also  observed  as  the  result  of  a  general  infection,  as  in  summer 
diarrhoea,  cholera  nostras,  typhoid  fever,  and  severe  malaria,  and  is 
associated  with  disturbed  circulatory  conditions,  producing  a  passive 
hyperaemia  of  the  gastro-intestinal  mucosa,  as  in  diseases  of  the  liver 
and  portal  system,  in  chronic  heart  and  lung  diseases,  etc.  How  far 
tliese  circulatory  disturbances  may  be  considered  as  primary  causes 
remains  to  be  seen.  Possibly  they  merely  act  as  predisposing  causes 
of  certain  chemical  processes  taking  place  in  the  intestinal  contents. 

The  stools  are  usually  increased  in  number  in  proportion  to  the 
degree  in  which  the  large  intestine  is  affected.  Two  or  three,  or  ten 
or  more,  stools  may  be  passed  within  the  twenty-four  hours.  In 
consistence  they  are  mushy  or  even  watery,  containing  in  some  cases 
90  or  95  per  cent.  Their  color  is  usually  light  yellow,  but  may,  at 
times,  be  green.  Microscopically,  remnants  of  food  may  be  found 
in  large  quantities,  as  also  numerous  bacterm,  triple  phosphates, 
isolated  pus-corpuscles,  and  desquamated  cylindrical  epithelial  cells. 

A  duodenal  catarrh  can  only  be  diagnosed  when  icterus  exists  at 
the  same  time. 

In  catarrh  of  the  jejunum  and  ileumy  when  the  large  intestine  is 
not  affected,  the  stools  are  firm,  formed,  and  speckled  with  small 
hyaline  jmrticles  of  mucus,  which  are  visible  only  with  the  micro- 
scope. Usually,  however,  the  large  intestine  also  is  affected,  when 
the  stools  are  loose  and  contain  undigested  particles  of  food,  the 
latter  indicating  abnormal  conditions  in  the  small  intestine.     Bile- 

^  C.  E.  SimoD,  "Cystinuria  and  its  Relation  to  Diaminuria,"  Am.  Jour.  Med.  Sci., 
Jan.,  1900. 
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pigmeot  is  also  met  with,  as  the  coutenta  of  the  small  intestJDe  only 
g^ve  Gmelin's  reaction. 

OUarrk  of  the  large  mte^ine  probably  always  exists  whenever 
diarrhcea  ocours. 

When  the  colon  is  exteosively  affected  mucus  appears  in  larger 
masses  thao  otherwise ;  and  if  the  catarrh  is  very  low  down  the 
feces  may  be  formed,  but  are  covered  with  mucus. 

Chronic  Intestiual  Catarrh. — This  may  follow  an  acute  attack, 
and  may  also  occur  after  dysentery,  severe  malaria,  typhoid  fever, 
ete.     DiarrhtEa  usually  alternates  with  constipation.     It  is  not  very 

Fig.  65. 


^ ^^  ,,   -  ...  ■■*i.a^>^SA 

B«cU1  discharge  ftom  a  cu«  of  enterltli  membraiio«&. 

common  in  adults,  while  in  children  it  is  quite  frequently  observed. 
MacrosGopicatly  and  microscopically  it  presents  the  same  picture  as 
in  the  acute  form. 

EnierUia  membranoMa  is  a  form  of  cbronic  intestinal  catarrh  wliich 
is  essentially  characterized  by  the  evacuation  of  cylindrical  masses 
of  mucus,  as  described  on  page  226  (Fig.  65). 

Cholera  Nostras. — This  is  an  infectious  disease  affecting  both 
stomach  and  intestines,  and  is  probably  dependent  upon  the  pres- 
ence of  the  bacillus  of  Finkler  and  Prior. 

The  stools  are  first  feculent,  but  soon  bwome  colorless  ami  more 
and  more  waterj',  imtil  they  ultimately  resemble  the  so-called  rice- 
water  stools  of  cholera  Asiatics,  and  onnfaiin  much  scnim-albumin 
and  mucin. 

Bummer  Diarrhoea  of  Ini^ts. — In  this  disease  sis  or  seven 
stools  are  passed  diiily,  which  are  more  liquid  than  normally,  of  a 
fetid  odor,  and  contain  flakes  of  casein.  They  are  often  green  when 
passed,  or  may  assume  that  color  on  standing.  Mucus  is  present, 
and  when  the  colon  is  cspt-cially  affected  may  occur  in  sago-like  par- 
ticles. Pus-corpuscles,  epithelial  cells,  and  small  amounts  of  blood 
may  be  present  in  severe  forms, 

Booker,  in  his  classical  work  on  the  summer  diarrhcea  of  infants, 
arrives  at  the  conclusion   that  the  disease  should   not   be  attril>« 
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uted  to  the  presence  of  any  particular  micro-organism,  but  that 
the  "affection  is  the  result  of  the  activity  of  a  number  of  varie- 
ties of  bacteria,  some  of  which  belong  to  well-known  species  and 
are  of  ordinary  occurrence  and  wide  distribution,  the  most  impor- 
tant being  the  streptococcus  and  Proteus  vulgaris."  He  also  found 
that  in  the  colon  the  Bacillus  lactis  aerogenes  occurs  in  greater  num- 
ber than  in  the  normal  intestine,  and  that  it  may  even  predominate 
over  the  Bacillus  coli  communis.  Among  other  forms  of  bacteria 
which  occur  frequently  and  in  great  abundance  are  small,  short, 
faintly  staining  bacilli ;  long,  very  slender  bacilli ;  large  bacilli  with 
pointed  ends,  and  small,  faintly  staining  spirilla. 

Dysentery. — ^This  is  an  infectious  disease,  and  may  be  caused 
by  several  varieties  of  bacteria,  such  as  the  bacillus  of  Shiga,  the 
Bacillus  pyocyaneus,  and  others.  Th^j  stools  during  the  first  few  days 
are  irregular.  A  moderate  diarrhoea  then  sets  in  ;  the  stools  are  thin, 
but  still  feculent,  and  number  five  or  six  per  diem.  After  several 
days  the  diarrhoea  increases  and  the  stools  assume  a  definite  char- 
acter, numbering  from  ten  to  twenty  or  even  fifty  or  sixty  in  the 
twenty-four  hours.  At  the  same  time  they  become  scanty  in  amount, 
usually  not  exceeding  10  or  15  grammes  at  a  time.  They  are  now 
sero-sanguineous  in  character,  and  in  them  may  be  found  pieces 
of  necrotic  tissue.  Microscopically,  blood-corpuscles,  particles  of 
mucus,  pus-corpuscles,  and  numerous  bacteria  are  seen.  According 
to  the  preponderance  of  blood,  pus,  mucus,  etc.,  the  stools  are  termed 
sanguineous,  sero-sanguineous,  putrid,  mucoid,  etc.  Shreds  of  mucus, 
resembling  frogs'  eggs  or  kernels  of  tapioca,  which  are,  in  all  proba- 
bility, casts  of  follicles,  are  also  found.  Typical  dysenteric  stools 
do  not,  as  a  rule,  emit  a  marked  odor,  but  those  of  the  gangrenous 
form  are  very  offensive. 

Amoebic  Dysentery. — This  form  of  dysentery  is  especially  inter- 
esting, not  so  much  on  account  of  its  prevalence,  however,  as  from  the 
importance  attaching  to  an  early  diagnosis,  since  successful  treatment 
is  altogether  dejwndent  thereupon,  and  differs  materially  from  that 
employed  in  other  forms. 

The  number  of  stools  may  vary  within  very  wide  limits — from 
six  to  twenty  or  even  thirty  in  the  twentj^-four  hours.  They  may 
be  wholly  mucoid,  streaked  here  and  there  with  pus,  and  presenting 
a  few  grayish  threads.  Others  seem  to  be  made  up  of  a  greenish, 
pultaceous  mass,  in  which  at  times  large  greenish,  irregular  sloughs 
are  observed.  Such  stools  are  usually  slight  in  amount.  Occasion- 
ally large  brownish  liquid  evacuations  are  seen,  in  which  small 
grayish-white  mjisses  occur,  imbedded  in  blood-staineil  mucus.  Such 
stools  contain  the  diagnostic  amoebae  most  abundantly. 

For  a  satisfactory  examination  the  bed-pan  should  be  well  warmed 
and  brought  to  the  laboratory  imfinediatdy  for  examination.  If  this 
is  impractical,  some  of  the  material  may  be  deposited  in  a  suitable 


receptacle,  and  the  smalK  gmyish-whito  ni«i5s<<>9  |%lmx^)  U(^^^  A 
warmed  slide,  if  a  warm  stage  is  not  at  luiiHt.  Ihu^  (^^vi^^t^H^M^ 
after  another  must  now  be  caivfullv  Kn^kixl  ovor  fi^r  tu^tivw  tnv^v- 
ing  amcebfl&y  or  for  amceba-liko  Uniii^  wliioh  oxiubit  ^lottuitv  i^^ow- 
ments  (for  a  description  of  those  jwnisitiv*  mv  \^\^^  "i^VM, 

In  addition  to  the  ama>ba\  other  animal  ittini^titi^f*  nuiy  \\U\%  U'  wwk 
with,  such  as  the  Trichomonas  intestinalis«  which  in  a(  tihu'8  ph^^i'Mi 
in  very  large  numbers. 

Red  blood-corpuscles  in  greater  or  less  abundniUH\  nuiunnMi^  pns- 
corpuscles,  more  or  less  dcgi»nenit<Hl  cylhidriciil  r|)ithollitl  ih^IIh, 
Charcot-Leyden  cn'stals,  bacteria  of  all  kindn,  and  vwu  lurgi*  plmn^R 
of  necrotic  tissue  mav  be  found. 

Cholera  Asiatica. — In  this  dis(!ase  the  HtoolH  fin^  vrry  tniniomni^, 
being  at  first  feculent,  but  soon  Ix^iMiniing  riw-wiit4'r-liko.  As  Inrtjf* 
a  quantity  as  200  grammes  may  be  piiHwil  iit  (iieli  oviieiiMtion.  Tm 
stools  are  colorless,  almost  o<lorl(»ss,  watery,  and  on  Rtandiuf^  a  fliioly 
granular,  grayish-white  s<Hliment  may  Ih'  mn^u  Ut  fomi  at  the  \}fiiUrm* 
The  reaction  Ls  neutral  or  alkaline.  Tluy  c^mtain  only  0.5  j>f»r  (vui^ 
of  solids,  a  little  senim-albumin,  and  n  larg(*  am(»iini  (ff  f^oflifim 
chloride.  In  severe  cjiwjs  bKHwl  is  pn-s^'nt  in  variable  am/nmt. 
Microscopically,  epithelial  wlls,  triple  pliospliat^'  (Tyst^ils,  ntu)  numer- 
ous micro-organisms  are  found.  Of  the  latter,  tlie  eomma-l»neillni4 
is,  of  course,  the  most  import'mt   (s^-e  fiage  252). 

Typhoid  Fever. — Typhoid  st^iols  are  n><iially  deseTil>er|  hi^  re- 
sembling pea-soup  l)oth  in  er»n.-^irttenee  and  e<»lor.  Their  (if\or  is 
genenilly  highly  offennivf!  and  r^haraeteristic.  They  e/mta in  a  lar^e 
amount  of  biliary  foiriring-mattf^r  and  have  almost  always  an  alka- 
line reaction.  Mif-roscopically,  many  bile-sfainerl  epithelial  e^lls, 
some  leucixivtes,  many  triple  phosphate  crystals,  and  an  pm»rmonrt 
numbffr  of  micro-f^r^nisms,  especially  the  Clostridinm  bntyrienm 
of  Xothnagel  and  F>)crth^s  hacillnrt,  arc  found,  f^ator  on,  fhoy  may 
assume  the  appearance  of  niccrativc  sN»o|s  and  I >rcome  almost  black, 
owing  to  the  presence*  of*  bhwi. 

mcovrorM. 

Bv  meconium  arc  meant  fho«^c  Fnaw*<e^  which  arc  fir'^t  cvcretcd  from 
the  l>owcl  aftf»r  l>iith.  Tt  jm  a  thick,  fcnacion«,  i/Tccni«<h- brown  mate- 
rial, which  has  accnmnlatcd  dnrinc/  fhc  intm-titerinc  life  of  the 
infant.  Micro-»copicj*llv,  a  few  cylindrical  epithelial  rr\U,  a  few 
fat-<iroplet*^,  numerofw  e|i/)hMtoriti-crV'«tHl-*,  l>ilitnibiti-cn'jtHl<<,  and 
lanngo-hair«  are  \nwu\. 

\ficro-orirnni-n!-!  ;»re  ;ilweTit,  l»nt  -i'»on  :ifll#T  -mcklincf  lia«  com- 
niencp<^l  rhey  ap^)ej»r  in  ;ibfm/l«riei'.  The  mo^t  irn)>oHHnf  of*  tlK»«e 
which  are  then  ♦•on-^tanfly  |in'-«eiit  jp-  the  IW'Ilh!-  laHis  .leroirenew, 
which   pn-doniinates    in    the   ^mall    ifit«*«tine,    ;ind   the    I^ciIIih  coli 
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communis^  which  is  found  more  particularly  in  the  large  intestine. 
Both  have  already  been  described  (see  page  256). 

In  addition  to  these,  the  Proteus  vulgaris.  Streptococcus  coli  brevis, 
Micrococcus  ovalis,  tetragencoccus,  Torula  cerevisiae,  Torula  rubra^ 
and  a  few  less  important  micro-organisms  have  been  found. 

Chemically,  meconium  contains  bilirubin  in  considerable  amount 
(recognizable  by  Gmelin's  reaction),  biliary  acids,  fatty  acids,  chlo- 
rides, sulphates,  phosphates  of  the  alkalies  and  their  earths.  It 
does  not  contain  urobilin,  glycogen,  peptones,  lactic  acid,  tyrosin, 
or  leucin. 

An  idea  may  be  formed  of  its  composition  from  the  following 
analysis  of  Zweifel  :^ 

Water    .   .   .   .• 79.8-80^  per  cent 

Solids 19.6-20.2       " 

Mineral  matter 0.978         " 

Cholesterin 0.797         " 

Fata 0.772         " 

1  C.  £.  Simon,  Physiological  Chemistry,  Lea  Bros.  &  Go.,  Phila.,  1901. 


CHAPTER   V. 

THE  NASAL  SFX'KKTIoV. 

In  the  na.sal  secretion,  whirh  n«>nn»lly  in  Mnmll  in  iiininiiit,  triiiiA- 
parent,  colorlesH,  o<lorlcHH,  tenarioiin,  ami  of  ii  ttli^iiftv  uHlliin  fM«l(t, 
pavement-epithelial  celln  in  lar^  nimilN>rH,  rilijiritl  rpiflMillul  ttitltn,  •!■ 
well  08  .some  lencooyteH  and  an  enomimiM  nuinlN*r  of'  iiiin'o-tif'^iMilnHiUi 
are  foand  (Fig.  6H).      Tt^  reaction  in  alkitlini*. 
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Ascarides  and  other  entozoa  have  also  been  found.  Charcot- 
Leyden  crystals  (see  page  291)  have  been  observed  in  the  nasal 
secretion  in  cases  of  bronchial  asthma  and  in  connection  with 
nasal  polypi.  Their  presence  is  usually  accompanied  by  the  simul- 
taneous occurrence  of  eosinophilic  leucocytes. 

Literature. — Beimann,  Baumgarten's  Jahresber.,  1888,  vol.  iii.  p.  417.  Lowenberg, 
Deutsch.  med.  Woch.,  1885,  vol.  xi.  p.  6,  and  1886,  vol.  xii.  p.  446.  Tost,  Ibid.,  p.  161. 
Gerber  u.  Podack,  Deutsch.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  1885,  vol.  liv.  p.  262.  Leyden,  Deutsch. 
mcd.  Woch.,  1891,  vol.  xvii.  p.  1065.  Sticker,  Zeit  f.  klin.  Med.,  1888,  vol.  xiv.  p.  8L 
Nothnagel,  Wien.  med.  Blatter,  1888,  Noe.  6,  7,  8. 


CHAPTER    VI. 

THE  6PUTUM. 
GENERAL  TXCHNIQUX. 

The  sputum  should  be  collected  in  receptacles  so  constructed  as 
to  permit  of  their  complete  and  easy  disinflation.  The  paper  spit< 
cups  (Fig.  67)  which  have  been  introduced  within  late  years  are 
admirably  adapted  to  this  purpose,  as  they  may  be  destroyed  imme- 
diately after  use, 


BiDlury  ipiKupa. 

When  working  wlih  sputa  which  are  known  or  euspected  to  be  of 
tubercular  origin,  the  greoled  care  should  be  exerciaed  to  keep  the  expeo- 
(orationfrom  drying  and  becoming  disseminated  in  the  air.  Negligence 
in  this  respect  taay  resuU  in  the  mod  serious  conscguences. 

The  macroscopical  examination  of  sputa  is  most  conveniently 
carried  out  by  placing  small  portions  of  the  material  upon  a  plate  of 
ordinary  window-giasa,  of  suitable  size,  which  has  been  painted  black 
upon  iti  lower  surface,  and  covering  the  same  with  a  second,  smaller 
plate.  If  it  is  desired  to  examine  individiml  constituents  which 
have  been  discovered  in  this  manner,  the  upper  plate  is  slid  off  until 
the  particle  in  question  is  uncovered,  when  it  may  be  removed  to  a 
microscopical  slide  and  examined  under  a  higher  power. 

It  is  also  very  convenient  to  have  a  portion  of  the  laboratory 
table  painted  black,  when  unstained  plates  of  glass  may  be  utilized. 
If  these  measure  about  15  by  15  cm.  and  10  by  10  cm.,  respectively, 
fairly  large  quantities  of  sputum  may  be  examined  in  situ  with  a 
low  power. 
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GENERAL  OHARAOTERISTIOS  OF  SPUTA. 

Amount. — The  amount  of  sputum  expectorated  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours  varies  within  wide  limits,  depending  largely  upon  the 
nature  of  the  disease.  Thus,  only  a  few  cubic  centimeters  may 
be  eliminated,  or  the  amount  may  reach  600  to  1000  c.c,  and  even 
more.  Very  large  quantities  are  expectorated  in  cases  of  pulmonary 
hemorrhage  and  oedema  of  the  lungs,  also  following  the  perforation 
of  accumulations  of  pus  from  the  thoracic  or  abdominal  cavities  into 
the  respiratory  passages ;  furthermore,  in  cases  in  which  large  vomicae 
of  tubercular  or  gangrenous  origin  exist,  and  finally  in  cases  of 
abscess  of  the  lung,  bronchiectasis,  and  even  in  simple  bronchial 
blennorrhoea.  In  incipient  phthisis,  acute  bronchitis,  and  in  the  first 
and  second  stages  of  pneumonia,  on  the  other  hand,  the  amount  is 
usually  small. 

In  private  practice,  as  well  as  in  hospital  work,  an  idea  should 
always  be  formed  of  the  amount  expectorated  in  the  twenty-four 
hours,  especially  in  cases  in  which  this  is  abundant.  It  is  apparent 
that  a  copious  and  long-continued  expectoration  cannot  continue 
without  exerting  very  detrimental  effects  upon  the  patient's  general 
nutrition ;  in  cases  of  pulmonary  phthisis,  for  example,  Renk  has 
shown  that  3.8  per  cent,  of  all  nitrogen  eliminated  in  such  cases  is 
removed  in  this  manner.  Lenz  in  his  recent  experiments  found  even 
5  per  cent. 

Oonsistence. — The  consistence  of  the  sputum  corresponds,  in  a 
general  way  at  least,  to  its  amount,  and  may  vary  from  a  liquid  to 
a  highly  tenacious  state.  The  cause  of  the  tenacity  of  the  sputum 
is  but  imperfectly  understood.  The  nmcin  present  does  not  appear 
to  be  the  most  important  factor,  as  it  has  been  observed  to  occur 
in  diminished  amount  in  pneumonic  sputa,  which  are  noted  for  their 
high  degree  of  tenacity.  Kossel  ^  has  suggested  that  the  phenomenon 
may  be  due  to  the  presence  of  nucleins  or  nuclein  derivatives,  while 
others  again  refer  it  to  the  presence  of  abnormal  albuminous 
bodies  of  unknown  character.  However  this  may  be,  sputa  are  not 
infrequently  seen  where  it  is  possible  to  invert  the  cup  without 
losing  a  drop  of  its  contents.  This  is  obscrv^ed  especially  in  cases 
of  acute  croupous  pneumonia  up  to  the  time  of  the  crisis,  pro- 
viding that  a  catarrh  of  the  bronchi  does  not  exist  at  the  same 
time.  It  is  noted,  furthermore,  immt»diatoly  after  an  attack  of  acute 
bronchial  asthma,  and  also  in  the  initial  stage  of  acute  bronchitis. 
In  cases  of  oedema  of  the  lungs,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sputa  are 
liquid  and  present  the  general  characteristics  of  blood-senim,  being 
covered,  like  all  albuminous  liquids  when  brought  into  contact  with 
the  air,  by  a  frothy  surface-layer.  The  sputa  obser\xHl  in  cases  of 
acute  pulmonary  gangrene,  pulmonary  abscess,  putrid  bronchitis,  and 

*  Kossel,  Zeit.  f.  klin.  Med.,  1888,  vol.  xiii.  p.  152. 
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following  perforation  into  the  lungs  of  an  empyema  or  an  accumula- 
tion of  pus  situated  beneath  the  diaphragm^  are  fluid  and  consist  of 
pure  pus. 

Oolor. — The  color  of  the  sputa  may  vary  greatly.  They  may  be 
perfectly  clear  and  transparent,  gray,  yellow,  green,  red,  brown,  and 
even  black.  Purely  mucoid  expectoration  is  almost  transparent  and 
colorless,  as  is  also  the  sputum  of  pulmonary  oedema  when  not  mixed 
with  blood  or  pus. 

The  larger  the  number  of  leucocytes  the  more  opaque  does  the 
sputum  become,  assuming  at  first  a  white,  then  a  yellow,  and  finally 
a  greenish  color,  the  two  latter  colors  being  usually  indicative  of  the 
presence  of  pus.  Green  sputa,  however,  may  also  be  observed  when 
bile-pigment  has  become  admixed  with  the  sputa,  as  in  cases  of  perfo- 
ration of  a  liver-abscess  into  the  lung.  Green  sputa  may  also  be 
observed  in  cases  of  jaundice,  and  especially  in  pneumonia  when 
accompanied  -  by  icterus.  In  cases  of  amoebic  liver-abscess  with 
perforation  into  the  lung  the  sputa  present  a  color  resembling 
anchovy  sauce,  which  is  very  characteristic.  In  one  case  I  recog- 
nized the  nature  of  the  disease  by  simple  inspection  of  the  sputa.^ 

The  inhalation  of  particles  of  carbon  gives  the  sputum  a  grayish 
or  even  a  black  color ;  the  same  or  an  ochre-yellow  or  red  color  is 
observed  in  cases  of  siderosis. 

A  red  color  is  usually  indicative  of  the  presence  of  blood,  the  in- 
tensity of  the  shade  depending  upon  the  character  of  the  disease. 
It  is  seen  especially  after  the  formation  of  cavities,  in  caseous  pneu- 
monia, in  incipient  phthisis,  heart-disease,  etc.  In  general,  it  may 
be  said  that  a  clear,  bright-red  color  indicates  an  arterial,  a  dark- 
red  or  bluish-red  a  venous  origin  of  the  hemorrliage.  The  exact 
shade  will  depend  upon  the  length  of  time  that  the  blood,  no  matter 
what  its  origin  may  be,  has  remained  in  the  lungs.  In  pulmonary 
gangrene  a  dirty  brownish-red  color  is  observed,  owing  to  the  pres- 
ence of  methaemoglobin,  and,  to  some  extent  also,  of  hsematin. 
Quite  characteristic  is  a  chocolate  color,  which  is  observed  when  a 
croupous  pneumonia  terminates  in  necrosis  and  gangrene.  Equally 
characteristic  is  the  rusty  and  prune-colored  expectoration  seen  in 
cjises  of  pneumonia.  Occasionally  a  breadcrust-brown  color  is 
observed  in  cases  of  gangrene  and  abscess  of  the  lung,  which  is 
quite  characteristic,  the  color  being  due  to  the  presence  of  hsematoidin 
or  bilirubin. 

Rust-colored  punctate  or  striptKl  sputa,  moreover,  are  said  to  be 
diagnostic  of  brown  induration  of  the  lung. 

Odor. — Most  sputa  are  odorless.  Under  certain  conditions,  how- 
ever, there  may  be  a  very  marked  odor.  In  cases  of  pulmonary 
gangrene  or  putrid  bronchitis  the  odor  is  of  a  kind  never  to  be  for- 
gotten, the  stench,  indeed,  being  frightful.     A  somewhat  similar, 

1  See  JohDs  Hopkins  Hosp.  Bull.,  November,  1890. 
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slightly  sweetish  odor  is  observed  in  certain  cases  in  which  putre- 
factive organisms  have  entered  the  lungs,  and  there  exert  their  action 
upon  the  accumulated  sputa,  in  the  absence  of  gangrene,  as  in  ca^es 
of  bronchiectasis,  perforating  empyema,  and  where  ulcerative  proc- 
esses are  taking  place  in  the  lungs,  whether  these  be  of  tubercular 
origin  or  not.  An  odor  like  that  of  old  cheese  is  occasionally 
observed  in  cases  of  perforating  empyema ;  under  such  conditions 
tyrosin  is  usually  found.  This  body,  however,  lias  nothing  to  do 
with  the  odor  of  the  sputa ;  both  factoi's  are  merely  indicative  of 
certain  putrefactive  changes  going  on  in  the  lungs.  According  to 
Leyden,  the  occurrence  of  tyrosin  in  sputa  is  usually  indicative  of 
the  perforation  of  an  old  accumulation  of  pus  into  the  lungs. 

Specific  Gravity. — The  specific  gravity  of  sputa  varies  within 
wide  limits  ;  mucous  sputa  have  a  specific  gravity  of  1.004  to  1.008, 
purulent  sputa  one  of  1.015  to  1.026,  and  serous  sputa  one  of  1.037 
or  more. 

Oonfig^ation  of  Spnta. — As  a  general  rule,  the  following  forms 
of  sputa,  which  may  be  termed  pure  sputa,  present  a  homogeneous 
appearance : 

Mucoid  sputa, 

Punilent  sputa,  tt  * 

Serous  spiite.  f  H'>°"«««'e<»"  "P"'''' 

Sanguineous  sputa, 

with  one  exception,  perhaps — the  typically  rusty  sputa  of  croupous 
pneumonia ;  while  mixtures  of  any  two  or  three  of  these  may  be 
classed  as  heterogeneous  sputa : 


Mucopurulent  sputa, 
Mucoserous  sputa, 
Serosanguineous  sputa, 
Sanguino-mucopurulent  sputa, 


Heterogeneous  sputa. 


The  so-called  sputum  crudum  of  the  first  stage  of  acute  bronchitis 
may  be  regarded  as  an  example  of  a  purely  mucoid  sputum.  A 
purely  purulent  sputum  is  usually  indicative  of  the  perforation  of  an 
empyema  or  any  other  accumulation  of  pus  into  the  lungs  or  bronchi, 
of  pulmonary  abscess,  or  of  bronchial  blennorrhoea.  A  purely  serous 
sputum  is  found  in  cases  of  pulmonary  oedema,  and  a  purely  hemor- 
rhagic sputum  in  cases  of  severe  pulmonary  hemorrhage. 

Of  the  heterogeneous  sputa,  the  most  important  are  the  so-called 
nummular  sputa  of  the  second  and  third  stages  of  phthisis.  These 
are  characterized  by  the  fact  that  when  thrown  or  expectorated  into 
water  they  sink  to  the  bottom,  and  there  form  coin-like  disks,  from 
which  property  they  have  received  their  name.  Such  sputa  are 
mucopurulent  in  character,  and  contain  a  focus  of  almost  pure  pus 
imbedded  in  a  more  or  less  homogeneous  mass  of  mucus.  Quite 
different  from  these  are  the  so-called  sputa  globosa  of  the  ancients, 
which  consist  of  fairly  dense,  roundish,  grayish-white  masses ;  they 
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are  secreted  in  old  cavities  which  have  become  lined  with  a  granu- 
lation-mem brane. 

Very  important  is  the  presence  of  small,  cheesy  particles^  which  are 
occasionally  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  spit-cup.  They  vary  in  size 
from  that  of  a  millet-seed  to  that  of  a  pea,  and  are  observed  espe- 
cially in  the  second  and  third  stages  of  phthisis.  Usually  they  con- 
tain tubercle  bacilli  in  large  numbers,  and  frequently  also  elastic 
tissue.  Not  to  be  confounded  with  these,  are  certain  small,  caseous 
masses 'which  are  at  times  expectorated  by  perfectly  normal  indi- 
viduals, and  also  by  patients  suffering  from  acute  tonsillitis,  oz£ena, 
etc.,  and  which  probably  come  from  the  tonsils  or  mucous  cysts. 
Formerly  they  were  regarded  as  tubercles,  and  in  hypochondriac 
individuals  their  expectoration  may  cause  a  great  deal  of  anxiety. 
They  are  quite  readily  distinguished  from  the  true  caseous  masses 
expectorated  by  phthisical  individuals  by  the  following  character- 
istias :  as  a  rule,  they  are  expectorated  unaccompanied  by  pus  or 
even  by  mucus ;  rubbed  between  the  fingers  they  emit  an  extremely 
offensive  odor,  which  is  referable  to  the  presence  of  fatty  acids ;  an 
examination  for  tubercle  bacilli,  moreover,  will  prove  entirely  nega- 
tive. Quite  characteristic,  furthermore,  is  the  peculiar,  finely  floc- 
culent,  granular  appearance  of  the  sputa  seen  after  perforation  of 
an  empyema  into  the  lungs  through  a  small  aperture,  which  is  not 
followed  by  pneumothorax. 

Occasionally,  as  in  putrid  bronchitis,  and  gangrene  of  the  lungs, 
and  also  in  chronic  bronchitis,  ultimately  leading  to  the  formation 
of  bronchiectatic  cavities,  an  exquisite  sedimentation  is  obser\^ed. 
Such  sputa  when  collected  in  a  conical  glass  present  three  distinct 
zones  :  the  one  at  the  bottom  contains  the  cellular  elements  of  the 
sputum,  the  second  the  pus-serum  ;  and  the  third  or  superficial 
layer  consists  of  mucus  and  contains  many  air-bubbles. 

MIOROSOOPIOAL  CONSTITUENTS  OF  SPUTXTM. 

Elastic  Tissue. — Of  macroscopical  constituents  which  may  be 
observed  in  sputa,  there  may  be  mentioned,  first  of  all,  the  occur- 
rence of  threads  of  elastic  tissue  and  pulmonary  parenchyma,  which 
are  seen  in  cases  of  phthisis,  pulmonary  abscess,  and  gangrene.  As 
their  ultimate  recognition,  however,  largely  depends  upon  a  micro- 
scopical examination,  this  subject  will  be  considered  later  on. 

Fibrinous  Oasts. — Fibrinous  casts  are  observed  especially  in 
cases  of  croupous  pneumonia  (Fig.  68),  immediately  before  or  after 
resolution  has  taken  place.  They  are  seen  also  in  cases  of  so-called 
fibrinous  bronchitis  (Fig.  69),  and  in  diphtheria,  when  the  membrane 
has  extended  into  the  finest  ramifications  of  the  bronchi.  These 
casts  may  vary  in  size  from  12  cm.  in  length  by  several  millimeters 
in  thickness  to  small  fragments  which  measure  only  from  0.5  to  S 
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usually  from  the  third  to  the  seventh  day,  are  of  the  latter  size  or 
even  smaller,  being  derived  from  the  ultimate  twigs  of  the  finest 
bronchioles.  Those  found  in  the  rather  rare  disease,  fibrinous  bron- 
chitis, stand  between  these  two  in  size,  being  casts  of  the  smaller  and 
medium-sized  bronchi.  Attention  is  usually  attracted  to  the  presence 
of  such  casts  by  their  white  color ;  often,  however,  they  are  yellow- 
ish brown  or  reddish  yellow,  owing  to  the  presence  of  blood-coloring 
matter  which  has  become  deposited  upon  the  casts ;  at  other  times 
they  are  enveloped  in  mucus,  when  their  recognition  may  become 
quite  difficult.  Such  casts,  when  examined  carefully,  will  be  seen  to 
branch  dichotomously,  and  to  contain  a  cavity  in  their  larger  portion^ 
while  the  finer  branches  appear  to  be  solid.  Microscopically,  they 
may  be  shown  to  consist  of  a  large  number  of  fibres,  which  are 
arranged  longitudinally  or  in  a  net-like  manner,  and  contain  blood- 
corpuscles  and  epithelial  cells  in  their  meshes.  When  treated  with 
Weigert's  fibrin-stain  they  are  beautifully  resolved.  Charcot-Leyden 
cr}'stiils  have  at  times  been  observed  in  these  formations. 

Whenever  it  is  desired  to  examine  sputa  for  casts  it  is  best  to 
pick  out  particles  that  look  promising,  upon  a  dark  or  light  surface, 
and  then  to  shake  them  out  in  water.  For  such  purposes  Kronig's 
sputum-plate  can  be  recommended. 

Onrschmann's  Spirals.^ — Quite  distinct  from  the  formations 
just  described  are  the  so-called  spirals  of  Curschmann,  which  are 
observed  esixKjially  in  cases  of  true  bronchial  asthma,  but  occur  also 
in  chronic  bronchitis,  and  even  in  croupous  pneumonia.  Upon 
careful  examination  they  will  be  seen  to  consist  of  thick,  yellowLsh- 
white  masses,  which  exhibit  a  spirally  twisted  appearance,  and  are 
characterized,  moreover,  by  their  more  solid  consistence  and  light 
color.  On  microscopical  examination  they  are  seen  to  be  composed 
of  a  spimlly  twisted  network  of  extremely  delicate  fibrils,  containing 
epithelial  cells  and  numerous  leucocytes  ;  the  latter  are  almost  all 
of  the  eosinophilic  variety.^  Usually,  but  not  invariably,  Charcot- 
Leyden  crystals  also  are  seen.'  The  spirally  twisted  mass  is  found 
to  be  wound  around  a  central,  verj^  light  and  clear  thread,  which 
usually  has  a  zi^/Aig  course  (Fig.  70). 

Other  formations,  probably  mere  varieties  of  those  just  described, 
have  also  been  observe<l,  in  which  the  central  thread  is  absent  or  in 
which  the  spiral  arrangement  is  deficient.  The  spiral  form,  how- 
ever, with  the  central  thread,  must  be  considered  as  the  most  cliar- 
acteristic.  Their  length  and  breadth  may  vary  a  great  deal,  but 
rarely  exceed  1  to  1.5  cm.  Their  occurrence  seems  always  to  indi- 
cate a  desquamative  catarrh  of  the  bronchi  and  alveoli,  but  practi- 

'  T^yden,  Virchow's  Archiv,  1872,  vol.  liv.  p.  328.  Curschmann,  Deutseh.  Arch.  f. 
klin.  Med.,  1883,  vol.  xxxii.  p.  1,  and  vol.  xxxvi.  p.  578.  v.  Jaksch,  Centralbl.  f.  kUn. 
Med.,  iaS3,  vol  iv.  p.  497. 

■^  Schmidt,  Zeit.  f.  klin.  Med..  1892,  vol.  xx.  p.  92.     v.  Noorden,  Ibid.,  p.  98. 

'  Leyden,  loc.  cit. 
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callj  nothing  ih  knonn  concermng  their  formation  If  in  a  given 
cabe  the  diagnuMs  rtbts  b«t\teeD  true  bronchial  and  vvhat  mav  be 
termed  reflex  asthma,  the  presence  of  then;  formations  points  to  the 
existence  of  the  former  dioease       Chemical!},  the  spirally  wound 
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mass  seems  to  consist  of  a  mucinous  substance,  while  the  central 
thread  is  possibly  of  fibrinous  origin. 

Charcot-Leyden  crystals  (Fig,  71),  which  are  usually  absent  at 
tlie  beginning  of  an  attack  of  asthma,  at  which  time  only  the  spirals 
are  olwer\'ed,  may  be  seen  to  develop  from  the  spirals  when  these 


Fia.  72. 


Charcot- Leslie II  ciyslali. 


are  kept   for  several  days.     They  will  be  considered  later  on  in 
studying  the  chemistry  of  the  sputum. 

Zchiiiococcus  Membranes. — Echinococcus  membranes  come 
fn»m  a  perforating  cyst  of  the  liver,  kidney,  or  lung.  They  consti- 
tute rather  thick,  and  at  the  same  time  tough,  pieces  of  membrane 
(Fig.  72) ;  occasionally  entire  sacs  are  seen,  of  the  color  of  white 
porcelain,  in  secti()ns  of  which  it  is  passible  to  make  out  a  fibrillatcd 
structure.     The  disease  is  rare  in  this  country. 
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Sputum  from  a  case  of  Bronchial  Asthma,  showing  large  num- 
bers of  Eosinophilic  Leucocytes  and   Free  Granules. 


It  wiil    be    n«itetl    that    the   leiic<M  ytcs   are   all    nHmunuclear.      tKycr-piece    i,  ••bjci  livi;    1-8,   IkiuscIi   and    l.>nnl>.i 
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Concretions. — Still  rarer  is  the  cxjjectoration  of  concretions  which 
have  formed  in  dilated  portions  of  the  bronchi  or  in  tubercular 
cavities,  or  of  calcified  bronchial  glands  tliat  liave  found  their  way 
into  the  lungs.  Curious  examples  of  the  occurrenct*  of  such  c»on- 
cretions  have  been  reported.  Andral  thus  cites  a  case  of  phthisis 
in  which  within  eight  months  as  many  as  200  stones  wert*  ex|HK5- 
tonited,  and  Portal  mentions  a  case  in  which  500  were  thus  exj)elled.* 

Foreign  Bodies. — Foreign  bodies  which  have  accidentally  entered 
the  air-passages  and  liave  remained  there  for  a  long  time  may  also 
be  foun<l  in  the  sputum.  Heyfelder  mentions  a  case  in  which  a 
man  coughe<l  uj)  a  wooden  cigar-holder  with  pus  and  blood  after 
eleven  and  a  half  years. 

MICB08C0PICAL  EXAMINATION. 

Under  this  heading  it  is  nc^cessary  to  consider  leucocytes,  red 
blocxl-<!orpuscles,  epithelial  cells,  elastic  fibres,  corpora  amylacea, 
jnirasites,  and  crj'stjils. 

Leucocjrtes. — Leucocytes,  usually  polynuclear  in  character,  are 
found  in  every  sputum  in  considerable  numbers,  imbeilded  in  a 
homogeneous,  more  or  less  ti»nacious  material.  At  times  they  appear 
very  granular,  containing  fat-droplets,  or  granules  of  pigment,  such 
as  carbon  or  hematoidin.  Their  numlwr  varies  considerably,  being 
natuniUy  greatest  in  cases  of  j)erfoniting  abscess,  empyema,  putrid 
bronchitis,  etc. 

While  the  leucocytes  which  usually  are  found  in  the  sputum  are 
of  the  neutrophilic  variety,  eosinophiles  may  also  be  obser\'ed,  and 
e*«|K»cially  in  asthmatic  sputa,  in  which  they  often  preilominate. 
Fri?e  eosinophilic  granules  are  then  also  seen,  and  I  have  rejxratedly 
ol)serve<J  sjKX'imcns  in  which  the  spirals  (see  above)  were  literally 
c<»vereil  with  these  granules  (Plate  XIII.).  The  presence  of  eosino- 
philic leucocytes  is,  h<»wever,  not  chara<*teristic  of  the  sputa  of 
bronchial  asthma,  as  thev  mav  be  met  with  in  other  diseases  as 
well.  Teichnuiller  has  ])(>intiHl  out  that  they  are  ])resent  in  a  large 
])ercentage  (»f  tnl>ercular  csises,  and  may  Ix^  found  months  Iwfore 
tubercle  bacilli  can  Im?  demonstrated.  He  regtirds  their  owurrence 
as  evidence  of  a  <lefensive  stniggle  on  the  iKirt  of  the  bcKly,  which 
is  most  evident  in  fairly  strong  individuals.  In  re<.*over}'  a  gradual 
in(^rease  in  their  numlxT  is  always  notit*eable,  and  a  diminution, 
Teiehiniiller  thinks,  is  indicative  of  a  relapse,  or,  if  the  diminution 
oeeiirs  raj)i(lly,  of  fiorid  consumjttion.  Tht^e  statements,  however, 
lack  eontirmation  ami  are  probably  too  dogmatic.  The  same  obs<»rver 
has  also  described  an  "e<»sin()j)liilic ''  bronchitis,  which  differs 
from  other  forms  of  the  disease  in  the  abundance  of  eosino])hilic 
C(»lls  which  are  encountered.     The  sputum  in  such  cases  is  descrilxid 

'  L.  W.  Atlee,  "  Bn>ii(hial  Cone  rations,"  Am.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.,  1901,  vol.  cxxii.  p.  49. 
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as  transparent,  mucoid,  and  loose,  with  yellow  purulent  admixtures. 
It  is  said  to  be  markedly  different  from  the  tough,  thick  sputa  of 
bronchial  asthma.  Typical  spirals  are  absent,  but  rudimentary 
forms  may  be  encountered.     Charcot-Ijcyden  crystals  are  present.* 

Basophilic  leucocytes  have  also  been  observed  in  the  sputa. 

Red  Blood-corpuscles. — ^The  presence  of  red  blood-corpuscles  in 
small  numbers  does  not,  by  any  means,  indicate  serious  pulmonary  or 
cardiac  disease,  as  they  may  be  found  in  almost  any  sputum,  and 
especially  in  that  of  individuals  who  smoke  much  or  live  in  a  smoky 
atmosphere ;  they  are,  without  doubt,  derived  from  the  catarrhally 
inflamed  bronchial  or  tracheal  mucosa.  Whenever  they  occur  in 
large  numbers,  however,  their  presence  becomes  important.  They 
may  be  observed  in  acute  bronchitis,  pneumonia,  oedema  of  the 
lungs,  bronchiectasis,  abscess,  gangrene — in  fact,  in  all  pulmonary 
diseases.  Their  occurrence  is  most  important  in  phthisis,  and  is,  in 
feet,  one  of  the  most  constant  symptoms  of  the  disease. 

The  form  of  the  red  corpuscles  will  depend  upon  the  length  of 
time  they  have  remained  in  the  lungs,  and  all  gradations  from  the 
typical  red  corpuscle  to  its  shadow,  or  even  fragments,  may  thus  be 
observed.  In  pneumonia  the  microscopical  examination  may  at 
times  be  disappointing,  the  appearance  of  the  sputum  suggesting 
that  red  corpuscles  in  large  numbers  are  ]}resent,  while,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  they  are  almost  all  destroyed,  the  color  being  due  to  altered 
pigment.  It  may  even  be  necessary  at  times  to  depend  upon  chemi- 
cal methods  to  clear  up  any  doubt  as  to  the  source  of  the  color  of 
the  sputum.  It  should  always  be  remembered  that  the  presence  of 
blood-pigment  is  not  always  indicated  by  a  red  color,  but  that  it  may 
also  assume  a  golden-yellow  or  even  a  greenish  tinge,  owing  to  cer- 
tain chemical  changes  which  have  taken  place.  The  golden-yellow 
and  the  grass-green  sputa  observed  in  cases  of  pneumonia  during 
convalescence  belong  to  this  class. 

To  demonstrate  the  presence  of  traces  of  blood  in  the  sjnitum, 
Donogany's  method,  or  that  of  Miillcr  and  Weber,  may  be  con- 
veniently employed.  With  the  former  method  the  sputum  is  fir<t 
boiled  with  a  20  {)er  cent,  solution  of  sodium  hydrate  (see  i>age  199). 

Epithelial  Cells. — Epithelial  cells  may  also  be  observed  in  the 
sputum.  While  a  great  deal  of  information  might  be  expectinl  from 
their  presence  from  a  diagnostic  jioint  of  view,  as  accurately  indi- 
cating the  parts  of  the  respiratory  tract  attacked  by  disease,  the  data 
obtiuned  are  practically  of  little  value. 

Cylindrical  ej)ithelial  cells,  providing  they  do  not  come  from  the 
nose,  indiaite  in  a  general  way  an  inflammatory  condition  of  the 

'  Teichmiillcr.  "Die  cosinophile  Bronchitis,"  Deutseh.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  vol. 
Ixiii.  Hefte  5,  0.  See,  also.  K.  S<^'lioiibrod,  Ueber  den  ^ejrcnwiirtigen  Stand  dor  FJeurt hoi- 
lung  dor  cosinophilen  Zcllen  ini  Blutc  und  im  Sputum,  Inaujr.  Diss..  Erlanpen,  1HJ».'>. 
A.  Hein,  Ueber  das  Vorkommen  eosinophiler  Zellen  im  Sputum,  Inaug.  Diss.,  Erlan- 
gen,  1894. 
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lower  larynx,  trachea,  or  bronchi.  They  are  not  of  much  impor- 
tance, however,  as  their  form  is  usually  so  much  altered  that  it  is 
often  difficult  to  recognize  them  ;  they  may  thus  become  polyhedral, 
cuboidal,  or  even  round,  and  can  then  hanily  be  distinguished  from 
leucocytes.  Actively  moving  cilia  can  be  found  only  in  perfectly 
fresh  sputa,  immediately  after  being  expectorated.  If  ciliated  epi- 
thelial cells' can  be  definitely  recognized  in  a  sputum,  it  may  be  in- 
ferrc?d  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  pathological  condition  of  an  acute 
nature,  providing,  of  course,  they  did  not  come  from  the  nose. 

Formerly  much  importance  was  attached  to  the  so-called  alveolar 
epithelial  cells  (Fig.  73)  as  an  aid  in  diagnosis.  Buhl  thus  imagined 
these,  particularly  when  undergoing  fatty  or  myelin  degeneration, 
to  be  absolutely  pathognomonic  of  pulmonary  disease,  and  especially 
of  that  form  of  pneumonia  which  has  been  termed  essential  idio- 
pathic desquamative  pneumonia.     Bizzozero,  however,  as  well  as 

Fig.  73. 


a 


Epithelium,  leucocytcfl.  and  crystals  of  the  sputum.  (Eve-piece  III.,  objective  8  A,  Reich- 
ert.)  a,  a\  a",  alveolar  epithelium ;  6,  myelin  forms  ;  c.  ciliated  epithelium  ;  d,  crystals  of 
calcium  carbonate :  e,  haematoidin  cryjitals  and  masses ;  /,/./,  white  blood-corpuscles ;  y,  red 
blood-corpuscles  ;  h,  squamous  epithelium,    (v.  Jakscii.) 

others,  has  shown  that  these  cells  not  only  occur  in  almost  every 
known  pulmonary  disease,  but  that  they  are  present  also  in  the  so- 
calle<l  "normal'*  expectoration  which  at  times  is  obtained  upon 
making  a  very  forcible  expinition. 

Bizzozero  *  describes  these  cells  as  round,  oval,  or  polygonal  boclies, 
var}'ing  in  size  from  20  fi  to  50  fi.  They  may  contain  one,  two,  or 
three  oval  nuclei,  which  are  rather  small  and  provided  with  nucleoli. 
Usually  the  latter  are  hidden  beneath  numerous  granules.  Some  of 
these  granules  are  albuminous,  but  mo.st  of  them  are  either  pigment- 
granules,  fatty  granules,  or  myelin  granules.  The  myelin  granules 
were  first  discovered  by  Virchow  ^  in  1 854,  and  termed  myelin  gran- 
ules on  account  of  their  resemblance  to  mashed  ner\'e-matter.  Thev 
are  distinguished  from  the  other  forms  by  their  clear,  pjile,  color- 

*  Bizzozero,  Microacopic  clinique,  2d  ed.  Fran^aiso,  Paris,  1885. 
'  Virchow,  Virchow's  Archiv,  1854,  vol.  vi.  p.  562. 
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less  appearance,  and  the  fact  tbat  at  times  fine  concentric  striations 
can  be  detected.  These  forms  may  be  round,  but  more  often  they 
are  irregular.  At  times  fatty,  myelin,  and  pigment-granules  may 
be  seen  in  one  and  the  same  cell.  Possibly  they  are  derived  from 
the  pulmonary  alveoli,  but  this  is  still  an  open  question.  Chemi- 
cally, the  myelin  droplets  have  been  shown  to  contain  a  considerable 
amount  of  protagon,  besides  traces  of  lecithin  and  cholcsterin.' 

Liver-cells  may  at  times  be  obser\'ed  in  the  sputa  in  cases  of  liver- 
abscess,  and  are  easily  recognized  by  their  characteristic  form. 

Elastic  Tissue. — Much  more  importajit  from  a  clinical  stand- 
point are  the  elastic  fibres  and  shreds  of  elastic  tissue  which  may 
be  found  in  sputa.  They  vary  much  in  length  and  breadth,  and 
are  provided  with  a  double,  undulating  contour ;  they  are  usually 
curled  at  their  ends.  Very  often  they  exhibit  an  alveolar  arrange- 
ment (Fig.  74),  which  at  once  determines  their  origin. 

Fra.  74. 


Elullc  flbro  In  Van  nputum.    (Eje-plece  111,,  obJecUre  8  A,  Relcbert.)    (*.  JiiscH.) 

Whenever  present,  elastic  tissue  is  an  absolute  indication  that  a 
destructive  process  is  going  on  in  the  lungs.  It  is  found  in  cases 
of  abscess  of  the  lungs,  bronchiectasis,  occasionally  in  pneumonia, 
and,  most  important  of  all,  in  phthisis.  In  gangrene  of  the  lung 
elastic  tissue  is  usually  not  found ;  this  is  probably  owing  to  its 
destruction  by  a  ferment,  as  suggested  by  Tniulje. 

In  every  case  it  is  necessary  to  determine  whether  the  elastic 
tissue  may  not  be  owing  to  the  presence  of  animal  food  in  the 
sputum,  and  it  may,  hence,  be  stat«l  as  a  rule  that  it  can  only 
be  regarded  as  absolutely  characteristic  when  showing  the  alveolar 
arrangement. 

In   order  to  demonstrate  the  presence  of  elastic  tissue  in  the 

'  A.  Schmidt,  "Ueber  Hcrkunft  u,  nhrm.  Natur  A.  Myelin fnnii en  d.  SpotoniB," 
Berlin,  kiln.  Woch.,  189S,  p.  73.  See,  also,  Zoja,  Maly'a  Jahresberichte,  vol.  iiiv. 
p.  tiM. 
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sputum,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  large  quantities  with  a  moder- 
ately low  power,  and  best  after  the  aildition  of  a  strong  solution 
of  sodium  hydrate.  The  sputum  may  also  be  boiled  with  a  10  per 
cent,  solution  of  the  reagent,  an  equal  volume  being  added ;  after 
dilution  with  four  times  its  volume  of  water  it  is  allowed  to  settle 
for  twenty-four  hours.  The  centrifugal  machine  will  here  be  found 
of  great  assistance. 

The  following  method,  in  use  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  is 
most  convenient :  a  small  amount  of  the  thick,  purulent  portion 
of  the  sputum  is  pressed  out  into  a  thin  layer  between  two  j)iece8  of 
plain  wnndow-glass,  15  by  15  cm.  and  10  by  10  cm.  The  |)articles 
of  elastic  tissue  appear  on  a  black  background  as  grayish-yellow 
spots,  and  can  l>e  examined  in  mtu  under  a  low  power.  Or,  the 
upper  piece  of  glass  is  slid  off  till  the  piece  of  tissue  is  uncovered, 
when  it  is  picked  out  and  examined  on  a  slide,  first  with  a  low  and 
then  with  a  higher  power.  At  first  there  will  be  some  difficulty  in 
distinguishing  with  the  naked  eye  between  elastic  fibres  and  particles 
of  bread,  or  milk  globules,  or  collections  of  epithelium  and  d6bris, 
but  with  practice  such  mistakes  are  rarely  made,  and  the  microscope 
always  reveals  the  difference. 

To  stain  elastic  tissue,  Michael  is  suggests  the  following  method  : 
suspected  bits  of  sputum  are  spread  uj>on  a  slide  in  a  thin  layer,  dried, 
and  then  placed  for  one-half  hour  in  a  jar  containing  Weigert's  solu- 
tion. The  specimen  is  then  washed  with  water,  decolorized  in  acid 
alcohol  (containing  3  per  cent,  of  hydrochloric  acid),  dried,  covered 
with  a  thin  layer  of  oil  of  cedar,  and  examined  without  a  cover-glass 
with  a  low  power ;  the  elastic  fibres  are  stained  a  dark  violet. 

Weigei^fs  Elwttic  Tissue  Stain. — This  is  preiiared  as  follows: 
200  c.c.  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  fuchsin  and  resorciu,  containing 
1  and  2  jxjr  cent,  of  the  ingredients,  respectively,  are  boiled  in  a 
porcelain  dish.  When  the  boiling-|K)int  is  reached  25  c.c.  of  liquor 
forri  sesquichloridi  (Ph.  G.  III.)  are  addeil.  While  stirring  the 
solution  is  boiled  for  from  two  to  five  minutes  longer.  It  is  then 
allowed  to  cool ;  the  precipitate  is  collected  on  a  filter,  dried,  and 
boiled  in  200  c.c.  of  94  per  cent,  alcohol  while  stirring.  On  cool- 
ing, alcohol  is  added  to  the  200  c.c.  mark,  when  the  solution  is 
treated  with  4  c.c.  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  is  ready  for  use. 

Animal  Parasites. 

Portions  of  echinococcus  cysts,  viz.,  pieces  of  membrane  (Fig.  73) 
and  booklets  (Fig.  75),  are  occasionally  seen  when  the  parasite  has 
Iwlgod  in  the  lungs  or  in  the  neighboring  organs.  The  disease, 
howc?ver,  is  exceedingly  rare  in  this  country. 

The  adult  jmrasite  (Fig.  76),  Tcmia  echinococcus  (v.  Siebold),  is 
found  in  the  intestinal  canal  of  the  dog,  the  dingo,  the  jackal,  the 
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wolf,  etc  The  larval  form,  Eckinococcns  polymorpkus,  develops  in 
cattle,  sheep,  and  swine,  and  is  also  found  in  man.  The  parasite,  in 
fact,  is  the  most  dangerous  animal  parasite  which  is  encountered 
in  the  human  being.     In  America  it  is  at  present  not  common. 


J  ^    f 


Hooblets  fhim  Tsnla  ecblnococciu. 


If  the  eggs  of  the  parasite  are  introduced  into  the  digestive  tract  • 
of  man,  the  embryos  may  make  their  way  into  the  lungs,  liver,  or 
other  organs,  and  there  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  cysts,  which 
are  often  of  enormous  size.     The  body  of  the  adult  animal  is  from 


4  to  5  mm.  long,  with  only  !i  or  4  wgraents,  the  loi^st  of  which 
may  measure  0.6  mm.  in  length  by  2  mm.  in  breadth.  On  the 
head  there  arc  from  2ft  to  50  booklets  (see  Fig.  76).' 

Trirhomonoilen  have  at  times  been   obser\c<l  in  cases  of  gangrene 
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of  the  lung,  and  in  the  pus  removed  post  mortem  from  lung-cavities. 
They  are  identical  with  the  Trichomonas  vaginalis  of  Donn6. 

Most  important  is  the  presence  of  the  Amoeba  coli,  as  the  diag-  ^ 
nosis  of  hepatic  abscess  with  perforation  into  the  lung  may  be  made  I 
in  every  instance  in  which  this  organism  is  encountered  in  the  [ 
sputa  (see  Feces).*  ^ 

A  form  of  pulmonary,  disease  closely  simulating  phthisis  is  very 
common  in  Japan,  and  has  been  shown  to  be  referable  to  the  pres- 
ence of  a  parasite  in  the  lungs,  the  Distoma  pulmonale^  Balz :  «yn., 
Distoma  Westermanni  (Kerbert),  Distoma  Ringcri  (Cobbold).  The 
worm  and  its  ova  are  found  in  the  sputum.  "  The  parasite  is  8  to 
10  mm.  long,  5  to  6  mm.  wide,  of  a  club  shape,  rounded  very 
markedly  in  front,  less  rounded  posteriorly.  The  color  during  life 
is  almost  like  that  of  earth-worms.  The  two  sucking  disks  are 
nearly  equal  in  size.  The  ova  are  brown,  with  a  thin  shell,  liddcKl, 
0.1  mm.  long  and  0.05  mm.  wide."     (Huber.) 

In  this  country  the  parasite  has  been  found  in  the  cat  and  in  the 
dog ;  in  the  human  being  one  case  at  least,  occurring  in  a  Japanese 
*  student,  has  been  reported.*     It  is  interesting  to  note  that  many 
Charcot-Leyden  crystals  are  at  the  same  time  found  in  the  sputum.^ 

Manson  found  the  ova  of  a  species  of  Distoma  haematobium  in  the 
bloody  expectoration  of  a  Chinaman  who  had  lived  for  some  time  on 
the  island  of  Formosa. 

Vegetable  Parasites. 

Pathogenic  Organisms. — The  Tubercle  Bacillus. — The  most  im- 
portant vegetable  parasite  met  with  in  the  sputa  is  the  baxyiU^cs  of 
tuberculosis.  The  history  of  the  discovery  of  this  organism,  and  the 
theories  which  were  held  before  its  pathogenic  importance  was  estab- 
lished, cannot  be  considered  here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  study 
of  bacteriology  has  given  no  other  discovery  of  equal  importance 
from  a  clinicid  point  of  view.  How  primitive  and  wholly  inadequate 
were  the  means  formerly  employed  in  making  the  diagnosis  of  this, 
the  most  formidable  disease  of  modem  times  !  The  presence  or 
absence  of  elastic  tissue  in  the  sputa  was  practically  all  that 
physicians  had  to  guide  them  beyond  the  history  of  the  patient 
and  the  results  of  a  physical  examination.  The  demonstration  of 
elastic  tissue,  however,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  merely  indicates  the 
existence  of  a  destructive  process  in  the  lungs.  Under  such  condi- 
tions it  was  of  necessity  im{)ossible  to  diagnose  tubercular  disease 
in  its  incipiency.  It  is  true  that  cases  are  occasionally  observed  in 
which  tulxTcle  bacilli  are  never  present  in  the  sputa,  and  are  only 
discovered  post  mortem.     Such  cases,  however,  are  extremely  rare, 

*  C.  E.  Simon,  Johns  Hopkins  Hosp.  Bull.,  Nov.,  1S90. 

«  C.  W.  Stiles,  •'  Distoma  Westermanni,"  Johns  Hopkins  Hosp.  Bull.,  1894,  p.  57. 

'  Braun,  Die  thierischen  Parasiten,  etc.,  Stuber,  Wurzburg,  1895. 
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and  do  not  in  the  least  detract  from  the  importance  which  attaches 
to  careful  and  repeated  examinations  of  the  sputa  in  all  doubtful 
cases. 

From  a  macroscopical  examination  it  is  impossible  to  decide 
whether  or  not  a  particular  sputum  is  of  tubercular  origin.  At  times 
a  sputum  may  have  a  suspicious  appearance,  but  it  is  never  possible 
to  speak  with  certainty  from  simple  inspection,  as  a  mucoid  sputum 
may  contain  tubercle  bacilli  in  large  numbers,  while  a  muco-purulent 
sputum  may  be  entirely  free  from  them,  and  vice  versa.  Reliance 
should,  hence,  only  be  placed  upon  a  careful  microscopical  examina- 
tion. When  found,  their  presence  is,  of  course,  pathognomonic.  A 
negative  result,  however,  does  not  exclude  the  existence  of  tuber- 
cular disease.  The  possibility  that  they  may  be  altogether  absent 
from  the  sputum  has  been  mentioned.  In  some  instances  they  may 
be  present  at  times  and  absent  at  others.  In  all  cases  in  which  the 
existence  of  phthisis  is  suspected,  it  is  imperative  to  make  use  of 
every  device  which  may  aid  in  its  detection.  In  this  connection, 
I  wish  to  insist  upon  the  method  of  "  growing  the  bacilli,"  as  it 
were,  in  the  warm  chamber  for  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight 
hours,  and  then  re-examining  the  sputa  in  doubtful  cases,  as 
NuttalP  demonstrated  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  tubercle  bacillus 
will  multiply  in  the  sputum  itself  at  a  certain  temperature.  The 
value  of  this  observation  is  obvious,  and  I  have  repeatedly  been 
able  to  demonstrate  their  presence  in  this  manner  when  it  was 
impossible  to  detect  them  in  the  fresh  sputum.  The  centrifugal 
machine  in  such  cases  is  also  useful  and  yields  valuable  results,  the 
probabilities  of  finding  the  bacilli  when  present  in  small  number 
being  very  much  increased. 

If  but  few  bacilli  are  present,  the  following  procedure  may  also 
be  employed :  about  100  c.c.  of  sputum  are  boiled  with  double  the 
amount  of  water,  to  which  from  six  to  eight  droj>s  of  a  10  per  cent, 
solution  of  sodium  hydrate  have  been  added,  until  a  homogeneous 
solution  has  been  obtained,  water  being  added  from  time  to  time  to 
allow  for  evaporation.  The  mixture  is  then  centrifugated  or  set 
aside  for  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours  and  examined  for  tubercle 
bacilli  and  elastic  tissue. 

In  the  examination  of  tubercular  sputa  the  fine  caseous  particles 
previou.sly  described  (page  273)  should  be  carefully  sought  for,  as 
they  contain  the  largest  number  of  bacilli.  In  their  absence  reliance 
should  be  placed  upon  the  examination  of  a  large  number  of  prej)a- 
rations. 

If,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  all  due  precautions  have  been 
taken,  no  bacilli  can  be  demonstrated  in  the  sputum,  and  the  clinical 
history  and  the  physical  signs  are  indefinite  or  negative,  the  proba- 
bilities are  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  benign  process.     From  an 

1  Nuttall,  Johns  Hopkins  Hosp.  Bull.,  1891. 
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examination  of  the  sputa  alone  in  such  cases  it  is  utterly  impossible 
to  reach  a  definite  conclusion.  When  the  amount  of  sputum,  more- 
over, is  small  and  contains  but  little  pus,  the  absence  of  tubercle 
bacilli  in  doubtful  cases  is  less  suggestive  of  the  absence  of  tuber- 
cular disease  than  in  cases  in  which  the  sputum  is  more  abundant 
and  mucopurulent. 

Only  two  bacilli  are  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  the  tubercle  ba- 
cillus, viz.,  the  bacillus  of  leprosy  and  the  smegma  bacillus.  All 
three  are  characterized  by  the  difficulty  with  which  they  take  up 
basic  dyes,  and  the  great  tenacity  with  which  these  are  retained 
when  once  stained,  even  upon  treatment  with  mineral  acids.  This 
peculiarity  has  been  quite  generally  referred  to  the  presence  of  fat 
in  the  bacilli,  but  it  appears  from  more  recent  researches  that  the 
chitin  or  chitinous  substances  in  the  bodies  of  the  tubercle  bacilli 
are  at  least  primarily  concerned  in  the  reaction  (Helbing  *).  Sata,^ 
moreover,  has  shown  that  other  bacteria,  such  as  the  anthrax  bacillus, 
the  bacillus  of  glanders,  the  Staphylococcus  aureus,  etc.,  give  a  fat 
reaction  which  is  as  intense  as  that  of  the  tubercle  bacillus,  while 
these  organisms  are  not  in  the  least  resistant  to  the  action  of  acids 
when  stained. 

That  confusion  should  arise  in  the  differentiation  between  the 
tubercle  bacillus  and  the  hacUlas  of  leprosy  is  very  unlikely.  More 
important  is  the  smegma  bdcUlus,  which  is  now  known  to  occur  at 
times  upon  the  tonsils,  the  tongue,  and  in  the  tartar  of  the  teeth  of 
perfectly  healthy  individuals.  In  sputum  coming  from  the  lungs 
it  has  been  observed  by  Pappenheim,^  Frankel,*  and  others.  To 
Pappenheim  we  are  indebted  for  a  method  by  which  we  are  enabled 
to  differentiate  such  cases  from  tuberculosis.  This  is  essentially 
baseil  upon  the  greater  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  the  smegma 
bacillus  is  decolorized  by  means  of  fluorescein-alcohol,  as  compared 
with  the  tubercle  bacillus.  As  the  other  methods  which  have  hitherto 
been  in  use  in  the  clinical  laboratory  do  not  permit  of  differentiation 
between  the  two  organisms,  I  have  given  Pappenheim's  method  the 
first  place,  but  have  retained  the  others  also.  They  may  be  em- 
ployed as  heretofore,  unless  special  reasons  exist  for  eliminating  the 
sm^ma  bacillus,  the  occurrence  of  which  in  the  sputum  must  after 
all  be  regarded  as  a  medical  curiosity.  In  the  examination  of 
urinary  deposits,  however,  in  which  the  smegma  bacillus  is  far  more 
commonly  seen,  these  older  methods  are  not  applicable  (see  Urine). 

Methods  of  Staining  the  Tubercle  Bacillus. — 1.  Fappen- 

1  C.  Helbing,  "  Erklamnfp^vereuch  f.  d.  speciftsche  Farbbarkeit  d.  Tuberkelbacillen," 
Deutseh.  med.  Woch.,  1900,  V.  B.  p.  133. 

'-'  Sata,  "  Ueber  d.  Fettbildiing  durch  verschiedene  Bakterien,"  etc.,  Centralbl.  f. 
allg.  Path.  u.  path.  Anat.,  1900,  Nos.  3,  4. 

'  A.  Pappenheim,  "Bcfiind  v.  Smegmabacillen  im  menschlichen  Lungenauswurf." 
Berlin,  klin.  Woch.,  1898,  No.  37. 

*A.  Fninkel,  **  Einige  Bemerkungen  fiber  d.  Vorkommen  v.  Smegmabacillen  im 
Sputum,"  Ibid.,  1898,  p.  880. 
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heMs  Method.^ — A  drop  of  the  spatum — or^  if  the  cheesy  particles 
described  above,  are  present,  one  of  these — ^is  spread  in  a  thin  layer 
between  two  cover^lasses.  These  are  then  drawn  apart,  dried  in 
the  air,  and  fixed  by  being  passed  three  times  through  the  flame  of 
a  Bunsen  bomer  or  an  alcohol  lamp.  Larger  quantities  of  the 
sputum  may  also  be  employed,  and  are  spread  upon  slides  and 
examined  in  the  same  manner,  a  drop  of  immersion  oil  being 
placed  directly  upon  the  dried  and  stained  preparation.  The  si)eci- 
mens  are  covered  with  a  few  drops  of  carbol-fuchsin  solution  and 
heated  to  the  boiling-point.  The  solution  is  composed  of  1  part  of 
fhohsin,  100  parts  of  a  5  per  cent,  scdntion  of  carbolic  acid  and  10 
parts  of  absolute  alcohol.  The  excess  of  the  staining  fluid  is  drained 
off,  when  the  preparations  are  immersed  from  three  to  five  times  in 
Pappenheim's  solution,  care  being  taken  to  let  the  fluid  drain  off 
slowly  after  each  immersion.  Tlie  reagent  consists  of  1  part  of 
corallin  (rosolic  acid)  in  100  parts  of  absolute  alcohol,  to  which 
methylene-blue  is  added  to  saturation.  This  mixture  is  furtlier 
treated  with  20  parts  of  glycerin,  and  is  then  ready  for  use.  The 
specimens  are  finally  washed  in  water,  dried  between  filter-paper, 
and  mounted  in  balsam  or  oil  of  cedar.  A  -^  oil  immersion  lens  is 
very  convenient,  but  not  a  necessity,  as  the  organisms  are  seen  quite 
readily  with  lower  powers,  such  as  Zeiss'  ))I>,  Ijeitz'  7,  or  Bausch 
and  LomVs  •}-  or  -l,  with  a  correspondingly  high  eye-piece. 

2.  Grobetfs  Method. — The  dried  preparations  are  floated  for  two 
minutes  upon  the  carbol-fnchsin  solution  described  above,  and  are 
immediately  transferred,  without  washing,  to  a  solution  composed 
of  2  parts  of  methylene-blue  in  100  parts  of  a  25  per  cent,  solu- 
tion of  sulphuric  acid,  in  M'hich  they  remain  one  minute.  They  are 
tiien  washed  in  water  and  mounted. 

This  method  of  staining  is  very  convenient,  and  is  the  one  most 
generally  employed.    The  smegma  bacillus,  however,  is  also  stained.' 

3.  The  WeigeiirEhrUeh  Method. — ^Dried  specimens  are  prepared, 
and  stained  for  twenty-four*  hours  with  a  solution  of  fuchsin  in 
anilin-water,  by  floating  upon  the  surface.  The  staining  fluid  is 
prepared  as  follows : 

A  small  test-tube  full  of  water  is  shaken  with  about  twenty  drops 
of  piure  anilin  oil  (1  :  20),  and  after  standing  for  a  few  minutes  fil- 
tered through  a  moistened  filter.  To  this  solution  a  few  drops  of  a 
concentrated  alcoholic  solution  of  fuchsin  or  of  methyl-violet  are 
added  until  the  mixture  becomes  slightiy  cloudy — i.  e.,  until  a  metal- 
lic lustre  is  noted  on  the  surfiice.  After  twenty-four  hours  the 
preparations  are  washed  with  water  in  order  to  remove  an  excess  of 
staining  fluid.     They  are  then  immersed  for  several  seconds  in  a 

1  Pnnn^nliciiii  loc.  ci^ 

«  Frankel,  Berlin,  klin.  Woch.,  1884,  vol.  xxi. p.  185 ;  and  Deatsch.  med.  Woch..  1887, 
vol.  xvii.  p.  5.^. 
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dilute  solution  of  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid  (1  :  6,  1  : 3,  or  1  :  2),  and 
washed  again  with  water  or  with  absolute  alcohol.  At  this  time  the 
specimens  should  have  a  faintly  red  or  violet  color.  They  are  then 
dried  betsveen  layers  of  iilter-[>ai)er  or  in  the  air,  and  mounted  as  usmil. 

If  it  is  desired  to  use  a  counter-stain,  Bismarck-brown,  vesuvin, 
or  methylene-blue  in  watery  solutions  may  be  usetl  for  the  puq>ose. 
Into  su(»h  a  solution  the  specimen  is  placed  after  treatment  with 
nitric  a(dd  and  washing  in  water.  It  remains  for  about  two  min- 
utes, and  is  then  washed,  dried,  and  mounted  as  above. 

4.  Ziehl-Neelsen^ 8  Method, — A  mixture  of  90  parts  of  a  5  |x?r  cent, 
solution  of  carbolic  acid  and  10  parts  of  a  concentrated  alcoholic 
solution  of  fuclisin  is  used.  The  procedure  is  the  same  Jis  that 
described  under  the  Weigcrt-Ehrlich  meth(xl.  With  both  methods, 
however,  it  is  unnecessary  to  stain  the  prei>aration  for  twenty-four 
hours,  unless  special  accuracy  is  reijuiretl,  and,  as  a  rule,  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  place  a  few  drops  of  the  staining  fluid  upon  the  cover-glass 
and  to  lK)il  this  for  a  few  seconds  over  the  free  flame,  when  the 
sixK».imen  is  further  treated  as  described.  In  this  manner  excellent 
results  mav  be  obtained  in  a  few  minutes. 

Stained  according  to  one  of  these  methods,  the  bacilli  apjKsir  as 
rods  measuring  about  3  /i  to  4  ft  in  length  by  0.3  ft  to  0.5  fi  in 
breadth  (Plate  XIV.,  Fig.  1).  Usually  they  are  not  swollen  at 
their  extremities,  but  simply  rounded  off.  They  occur  as  homo- 
geneous rods  or  may  present  within  their  stained  bodies  small  n>und 
or  ovoid  granules,  placed  end  to  end,  which  do  not  stain.  They 
may  also  have  a  straight  or  a  cur\'ed  form,  or  the  bacillus  may 
appeiir  to  be  double<l  upon  itself  in  the  form  of  the  letter  S.  The 
small  hyaline  bodies  in  the  bacilli  have  been  regarded  as  spores. 

The  numb<T  of  bacilli  which  may  be  found  in  a  sputum  varies 
greatly,  and  while  in  general  it  may  Ixi  said  that  it  is  in  direct  ratio 
to  the  intensity  of  the  disease,  and  may  thus  l>e  considered  as  of 
some  ])rognostic  value,  too  much  relmnce  should  not  be  placed  upon 
this  statement,  as  in  acute  miliary  tuberculosis,  and  in  cases  that 
hiive  gone  to  the  formation  of  cavities,  the  numl)er  may  be  very 
small  or  they  may  be  altogether  absent.  In  an  incipient  case,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  a  little  mucoid  sputum  the  number  may  l)e  verj'  large. 

Of  the  variations  in  numl>er  and  form  of  the  tul)ercle  bacilli 
during  treatment  with  Koch's  tuberculin  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak 
at  this  place,  as  the  prognostic  significance  attaching  to  such  varia- 
tions is  (juestionable. 

The  Diplococcus  Pneumonise. — In  doubtful  cases  the  sputum  may 
be  examined  for  the  Diplococcus  pneumonise,  and  it  may  l)e  acceptinl 
at  the  present  time  that  its  presence  in  a  given  case,  providing  that 
the  cliniwil  history  and  the  physical  signs  i>oint  to  a  pneumonia, 
renders  the  diagnosis  of  acute  croupous  pneumonia  very  probable. 

Method. — Cover-glass  sixjcimens,  prepared  as  indicated  above, 
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are  placed  for  one  or  two  minutes  in  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  acetic 
acid ;  they  are  then  removed,  the  excess  of  acetic  acid  is  drawn  off 
by  means  of  a  pipette,  when  they  are  allowed  to  dry  in  the  air ;  they 
are  subsequently  placed  for  several  seconds  in  saturated  anilin- water 
and  gentian- violet  solution,  washed  in  water,  and  examined.  Rod- 
shaped  diplococci  (Plate  XIV.,  Fig.  2),  surrounded  by  a  capsule, 
which  latter  is  considered  the  characteristic  feature  of  this  organ- 
ism, will  be  seen  in  cases  of  acute  croupous  pneumonia.^ 

The  bacillus  of  inflnenza  has  already  been  considered  in  Chapter 
I.  (page  122).  In  the  sputum  it  is  frequently  &<jsociated  with  pyo- 
genic cocci  and  pneumococci. 

In  wliooping-congh  protozoa  have  been  observed  by  Deichler  and 
Kurloff ;  their  observations  have  not  been  confirmed,  however,  and 
other  observers  attribute  the  disease  to  the  presence  of  bacteria. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  Affanasiew,  Ritter,  Czaplewski, 
Hensel,  Koplik,  and  others.  All  these  investigators  claim  to  have 
isolated  from  the  sputum  of  whooping-cough  a  micro-organism, 
which  they  regard  as  the  cause  of  the  disease.  Whether  or  not 
Affanasiew's  bacillus  is  identical  with  Ritter's  diplococcus  and  with 
the  pole-bacillus  of  Czaplewski,  Hensel,  and  Koplik  ^  is,  however, 
not  clear.  Koplik's  organism  is  extremely  minute,  measuring  from 
0.8  n  to  \J1  n  in  length  by  0.3  //  to  0.4  //  in  breadth.  When 
stained  with  I^*)fBer's  blue  it  has  a  finely  punctate  appearance,  like 
the  diphtheria  bacillus.  In  pure  culture  it  is  not  decolorized  by 
Gram's  method.  It  is  anaerobic  as  well  as  aerobic,  and  is  apparently 
not  motile.  To  isolate  it  from  the  sputum,  it  is  best  to  obtain  some 
of  the  grayish-white  pellets  which  are  expectorated  during  the  con- 
vulsive stage.  In  these,  small  particles  will  bo  seen,  resembling 
scales  of  dandruff.  Such  particles  are  isolated  and  planted  first  on 
hydrocele  fluid,  in  order  to  obtain  the  crude  culture.  Later  the 
organism  may  be  grown  in  bouillon,  on  agar,  gelatin,  etc.  On 
Loffler's  serum  a  whitish  growth  is  obtained  which  closely  simulates 
that  of  the  diphtheria  bacillus.  The  organism  is  pathogenic  for 
mice,  particularly  after  intraperitoneal  inoculation,  but  it  does  not 
produce  whooping-cough  in  the  lower  animals. 

The  Smegma  Bacillus. — In  a  few  isolated  cases  the  smegma  bacil- 
lus has  been  encountered  in  the  sputum,  and,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  the  same  organism  may  normally  be  present  in  the  saliva, 
the  coating  of  the  tongue,  the  tartar  of  the  teeth,  etc.  Like  the 
tubercle  bacillus,  it  resists  the  decolorizing  action  of  acids  when 
once  stained,  and  may  hence  be  confounded  with  it  unless  sjxxjial 
prc^cjiutions  are  observed  (page  285). 

'  Frankel,  Zeit.  f.  klin.  Med..  1886,  vol.  ii.  p.  437.  Weichselbaum,  Wien.  med. 
Woch.,  1886,  vol.  xxxix.  pp.  13()1,  1339,  1367. 

2  E.  Czaplewski  u.  R.  Hensel,  *'  Bacteriol.  Untersuchungen  bei  Keuchhusten,'* 
Deutsch.  med.  Woch.,  1897,  p.  586.  H.  Koplik,  "The  Bacteriology  of  Pertussis," 
Johns  Hopkins  Hosp.  Bull.,  1898,  p.  79. 
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Rabinowitch  ^  recently  succeedtKl  in  cultivating  from  the  spu- 
tum of  a  case  of  pulmonary  gangrene  an  organism  which  is 
either  identical  with  the  smegma  bacillus  or  closely  allied  to  it ; 
she  gives  the  following  account  of  its  cultural  characteristics :  on 
glycerin-agar,  after  twenty -four  to  forty-eight  hours  the  organism 
forms  grayish-white,  lustrous  colonies  of  the  size  of  the  head  of  a 
pin,  which  gradually  coalesce  to  a  whitish,  cream-like  coating.  On 
further  growth  the  lustre  disappears,  the  surface  api)ears  dry,  the 
coating  becomes  wrinkled  and  assumes  a  yellowish  color.  Still  later, 
when  kept  at  the  temperature  of  the  room  it  turns  to  a  deep  orange. 
The  organism  is  non-inotile.  It  occurs  in  the  form  of  little  rcxls, 
which  in  older  cultures  manifest  a  tendency  to  the  formation  of 
long  threads.  In  gelatin  stab-cultures  small  colonies  ap|)ear  along* 
the  line  of  the  puncture,  which  are  separated  from  each  other.  On 
the  surface  a  thickish,  white,  lustrous  coating  develops,  which  gradu- 
ally turns  orange.  Tlie  gelatin  is  not  liquefied.  On  potato  the 
cultures  form  a  moist,  gray  coating  aft«r  two  or  three  days.  Bouil- 
lon remains  clear,  but  on  the  surface  a  wrinkled  membrane  appears  ; 
at  the  same  time  a  disagreeable  odor  develops,  and  a  marked  indol 
reaction  is  then  obtained.  When  injected  as  such  the  organism  was 
not  pathogenic  for  guinea-pigs,  while  inoculation  together  with  ster- 
ile butter  produced  changes  identical  with  those  obtained  by  the 
same  observer  in  the  case  of  an  acid-resisting  bacillus  which  has 
repeatedly  be^m  found  in  butter.  Unlike  Pappenheim's  organism, 
the  bacillus  which  was  isolated  by  Rabinowitch  was  not  decolorized 
by  Pappenheim's  method.  Nevertheless,  she  r^ards  the  two  as 
identical,  and  looks  upon  similar  acid-resisting  bacilli  which  have 
been  obtained  from  butter,  manure*,  and  various  grasses,  as  closely 
related  organisms. 

Actinomycosis  of  the  lungs  may  at  times  \yc  diagnosed  from  the 
presence  of  the  characteristic  granules  and  thread-like  formations  in 
the  sputum.     In  America  the  disease  is  ver^'  rare. 

The  organism  in  question  (Fig.  77)  probably  belongs  to  the 
spe(^ies  cladothrix,  occupying  a  unique  j)osition  among  the  patho- 
genic bacteria.  Infection  in  man  and  animals  (cattle  and  pigs) 
possibly  occurs  through  ears  of  barley  or  rye,  a  supposition  with 
which  the  observation  that  the  disease  frequently  begins  in  the 
autumnal  months  accords. 

In  the  pus  derivxMl  from  ulcerating  actinomycotic  tumors,  in  the 
sputum  in  cases  of  {)ulmonar\'  actinomycosis,  and  also  in  the  feces 
when  the  disease  has  attacks!  the  intestines,  yellow  granules 
will  be  observed,  measuring  from  O.o  to  2  mm.  in  diameter.  If 
such  a  granule  is  examined  microscopically,  slight  pressure  l>eing 
applied  to  the  cover-glass,  it  will  be  seen  to  consist  of  numerous 

*  L.  Itibinowitch.  "  R'fiind  v.  sjiurefi'steTi  tubcrkclhacillenahnlichen  Baktchen  bei 
LungengaiiKnin,''  IX'Utsch.  raed.  Woch.,  1900,  No.  16. 
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threads   wbich    radiate   from  a  centre  in  a  fan-like  manner  and 
prewnt  elnb-shapcd  extremities. 

The  organism  may  be  demonstrated  in  the  following  manner: 
dri<'d  cover-glass  preparations  are  staine<)  for  five  to  ten  minutes 
with  a  saturated  anilin-water  and  gentian- violet  mixture  («>o  page 
146),  when  they  are  rinsed  iu  normal  salt-solution,  dried  between 
Hlter-paper,  and  traiiiiferred  for  two  or  three  minutes  to  a  solution 
of  iodo-{>otass!c  iodide  (1  :  100  or  1  :  50).  They  arc  then  again 
dried  between  layers  of  filter-pai>ec,  decolorized  in  xylol-anilin  oil 


(1  : 2),  washed  in  xylol,  and  mounted  in  balsam.  The  niyeeliuni 
assumes  a  dark-blue  color.' 

Non-patho^enic  Organisms. — Of  the  non-pathogenic  niicro- 
orpsinisms  which  may  \k  obser\'e<I  in  ^puta  little  is  known. 

Oidinm  albicajis  may  be  seen  in  children,  and  is  usually  dcrivi-d 
from  the  mouth. 

Of  other  fungi  which  are  occasionally  oI>ser\-cd,  there  may  be 
mentioned  the  As]>crgiIIus  fumigatns  and  Mucor  cori'mbifer.  Sac- 
<'lian)myocs  has  Ixfcn  seen  in  pns  fnim  pulmonary'  al>scesse,'i.  Sar- 
cina  pulmonalia  has  been  found  at  times,  and  csjH-cially  in  the 
so-called  mycotic  bronchial  projw  occurring  in  putrid  bronchitis. 
They  are  usually  smaller  than  the  Siircin^  vcntrieuli,  but  larger 
than  those  ol)ser\'ed  in  the  urine ;  they  present  the  characteriMtic 
form  of  the  latter.  Various  other  Imeilli  and  niienwoeei,  in  adili- 
tion  to  those  mentioned,  are  also  found  in  the  sputa  in  large  num- 
bef!",  but  Imve  not  been  closely  studicil,  cxco])ting  the  jms-organisnis, 
which  may  almost  always  be  dcmon.itratM. 

Crystals. — Of  cri'stals  which  may  occur  in  sputa,  it  will  Ik'  neces- 
sar}-  to  consider  briefly  the  crystals  of  Chareot-Ijtydcn,  ha^nintoidin, 

1  R.  Paltauf.  SitiunKT-lwr.  A.  K.  K.  Qvsellsch.  i.  Apnlc  WWu.  !.■*.'<«. 
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cholesterin,   margarin,   tyrosin,  calcium   oxalate,  and    triple  phos- 
phates. 

Charcot-Leyden  Crystals.^ — These  crystals  were  discovered  in  the 
sputa  of  patients  suffering  from  bronchial  asthma,  and  were  supposed 
to  stand  in  a  causative  relation  to  the  disease.  This  view,  however, 
has  been  disproved,  and  it  is  now  known  that  they  may  occur  in 
other  diseases  as  well.  But  while  their  presence  is  almost  constant 
in  true  bronchial  asthma  at  a  time  when  Curschmann's  spirals  can 
also  be  demonstrated  in  the  sputa,  they  are  only  exceptionally  met 
with  in  other  diseases,  such  as  acute  and  chronic  bronchitis,  phthisis, 
etc.  They  were  formerly  regarded  as  identical  with  Bottcher^a 
apenna  crystals,  but  modem  research  has  shown  that  this  is  not  the 
case.  They  are  straight  hexagonal  double  pyramids,  and  appear 
under  the  microscope  as  flattened  needles  of  variable  size  (Fig.  71). 
Some  attain  a  length  of  from  40  //  to  60  //,  while  others  are  scarcely 
visible  even  with  a  comparatively  high  power  of  the  microscope. 
They  show  a  feeble,  positive  double  refraction,  and  have  but  one 
optical  axis,  while  the  sperma  crystals  are  biaxial  and  strongly 
double  refracting.  Their  behavior  to  solvents  is  essentially  the 
.*iame  as  that  of  the  sperma  crystals,  but  they  differ  from  these  in 
their  insolubility  in  formol.  They  are  colored  yellow  with  Florence's 
rciigent,  while  the  sperma  crystals  are  stained  a  bluish  black.  Very 
curiously  the  appearance  of  Charcot-Leyden  crystals  is  closely  asso- 
ciated with  the  presence  of  eosinophilic  leucocytes,  and  they  have 
hence  not  inaptly  been  termed  leucocytic  crystals.  In  true  bron- 
chial asthma  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  microscopical  prepwirations 
of  the  sputum  literally  studded  with  eosinophilic  leucocytes  and  free 
granules.  Outside  the  sputum  they  are  also  found  in  the  blood  in 
myelogenous  leukaemia,  and  in  the  stools  in  association  with  animal 
{xirasites.  They  readily  form  in  both  normal  and  abnormal  red 
bone-marrow,  and  excellent  specimens  may  l)e  obtained  for  purposes 
of  demonstration  if  a  piece  of  a  rib  is  allowed  to  remain  exposed  to 
the  air  for  a  few  days.  The  marrow  then  usually  contains  large 
numbers.  The  crystals  also  form  in  decomposing  viscera  in  general, 
and  at  times  form  a  complete  covering  of  old  anatomical  prepwira- 
tions.  Their  occurrence  may  indeed  be  regarded  as  evidence  of 
retrogressive  changes  in  the  cellular  elements  of  any  organ.  Of 
the  relation  which  they  bear  to  the  eosinophilic  leucocytes,  with 
which  they  are  so  constantly  associated,  nothing  whatever  is  known. 

Haematoidin  crystals  may  be  obser\^ed  in  the  sputa  following  ex- 
travasations of  blood  into  the  lung.  They  frequently  occur  in  the 
form  of  ruby-red  columns  or  needles  (Plate  I.,  Fig.  2) ;  amorphous 
granules,  however,  are  also  seen,  enclosed  in  the  bodies  of  leucocytes, 

*  Leyden,  Virt'how's  Archiv,  1872,  vol.  liv.  p.  324.  Schreiner,  Liebig's  Annal..  1878, 
vol.  cxciv.  p.  (58.  Cohn,  Centralbl.  f.  allg.  Path.  u.  path.  Anat.,  vol.  x.  p.  940.  Brown, 
Phila.  Med.  Jour.,  1898,  p.  1076. 
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in  which  case  they  are  pn)bably  always  indicative  of  a  previous 
hemorrhage,  while  the  needles  are  generally  obstTved  when  an  ab- 
scess or  empyema  has  perforated  into  the  lungs.  The  substance  is 
derived  from  blood-pigment,  and  is  now  known  to  he  identical 
with  bilirubin. 

Cholesterin  crystals  are  at  times  seen  in  the  sputa  in  eases  of 
phthisis,  pulmonar}'  abscess,  and,  in  general,  whenever  old  accumula- 
tions of  pus  have  entered  the  lung  from  a  neighboring  organ.  They 
are  readily  recognized  by  their  characteristic  form  and  chemical 
properties  (see  Feces,  page  218). 

Fatty  acid  cr3rstals  are  frequently  obser\'ed  in  cases  of  putrid  bron- 
chitis and  gangrene  of  the  lung,  and  also  in  cases  of  bronchiectasis 
and  phthisis.  They  occur  in  the  form  of  single  needles  or  groups 
of  needles,  which  are  long  and  pointwl.  They  are  easily  soluble  in 
ether  and  hot  alcohol ;  insoluble  in  water  and  acids.  Chemically, 
they  are  probably  composed  of  the  higher  fatty  acids,  such  as  pal- 
mitic and  stearic  acids. 

Tyrosm  crystals  have  been  obser\'ed  in  cases  of  putrid  bronchitis, 
perforating  empyema,  etc.  Leiicin  is  likewise  probably  always  pres- 
ent, occurring  in  the  form  of  highly  refractive  globules.  For  the 
recognition  of  these  bodies,  particularly  of  tyrosin,  a  chemical 
examination  should  always  be  made,  as  crjstals  of  the  soaps  of 
fatty  acids  have  frequently  been  mistaken  for  those  of  tyrosin 
(see  Urine). 

Oxalate  of  calcium  crystals  are  rarely  seen.  Fiirbringer  observed 
them  in  large  numbers  in  a  case  of  dialx?tes,  and  Ung(T  found  them 
in  a  case  of  asthma.  Thev  are  readilv  recoffnized  bv  their  envelope- 
form,  but  they  occur  also  in  amorphous  n)nsses.  They  are  soluble 
in  nrineral  acids  ;  insoluble  in  water,  alkalies,  organic  acids,  alcohol, 
and  ether. 

Triple  phosphate  crjrstals  also  are  rarely  swn,  but  may  o(Hur  in 
cases  of  ])erforating  abscesses,  etc.  They  are  recognized  by  their 
coffin-lid  shai>e  and  the  readiness  with  which  they  dissolve  in  acetic 
acid. 

GHEMISTRT   OF   THE   SPUTXTM. 

In  addition  to  th<*  substances  descrilxxl,  sputum  contains  certain 
albumins,  volatile  fatty  acids,  glycog(»n,  ferments,  and  various  inor- 
gjinic  salts. 

Among  the  albumins  which  have  l>een  observed  in  sputa  may  be 
mention(:H.l  serum-albumin,  an<l  esjK'cially  mucin,  which  is  often  pres- 
ent in  large  amounts.  Jn  pneumonic  and  purulent  sputa  albumoses 
also  have  been  found. 

In  order  to  demonstnite  the  presence  of  seruni-albunnn  the  sputa 
are  treated  with  dilute  neetic  acid,  when  th(»  tiltrat(»  is  testtnl  with 
[>otassium    fernK'vanide,   as    descril>ed    in    the    chapter    on    Urine. 
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Serum-albumiii  is,  of  course,  found  in  notable  quantities  in  cases 
of  oedema  of  the  lungs. 

The  volatile  fatty  acids  contained  in  sputa  may  be  obtained  by 
diluting  with  water,  acidifying  with  phosphoric  acid,  and  distilling, 
>vhen  the  distillate  is  further  examined  as  described  in  the  chapter 
on  Feces.  Acetic,  butyric,  propionic,  and  capronic  acid  has  been 
found. 

The  fats  and  fixed  fatty  acids  are  extracted  from  the  residue  with 
ether,  and  shaken  with  a  solution  of  sodium  carbonate  in  order  to 
transform  them  into  their  sodium  salts,  when  the  ether  is  decanted 
and  evaporated,  leaving  the  soaps  behind. 

Glycogen  has  repeatedly  been  demonstrated  in  sputa,  and  may  be 
detected  by  Ehrlich's  method  (see  page  52). 

The  sputa  of  gangrene  of  the  lung  and  putrid  bronchitis  have  been 
shown  to  contain  a  ferment  resembling  trypsin.  In  order  to  test  for 
this  ferment,  the  sputa  are  extracted  with  glycerin ;  the  examination 
is  then  continued  as  described  in  the  chapter  on  the  Examination 
of  Cystic  Contents. 

The  myelin  granules,  as  I  have  already  indicated,  consist  largely 
of  protagon,  lecithin,  and  cholesterin. 

The  following  are  the  inorganic  salts  which  may  be  demonstrated 
in  the  sputum  :  sodium  and  magnesium  chloride,  phosphates  of  the 
alkalies  and  the  alkaline  earths  (viz.,  calcium  and  magnesium),  cal- 
cium and  sodium  sulphate  and  carbonate,  phosphate  of  iron,  and 
silicates. 

THE  SPUTA  IN  VARIOUS  DISEASES. 

Acute  Bronchitis. — In  the  b^inning  of  the  disease  the  expecto- 
ration is  small  in  amount,  transparent,  and  contains  very  few  cellular 
elements,  constituting  the  so-called  sputum  crudum  of  the  ancients. 
Microscopically,  there  is  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  desquamative 
pnxxjss  extending  toward  the  pulmonary  alveoli  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  and  esj)ecially  implicating  the  bronchi  and  trachea.  Epithelial 
cells  of  various  forms  are  found,  and  are  probably  derived  from  cells 
which  were  originally  ciliated.  Ciliated  cells  may  occasionally  be 
observed  in  perfectly  fresh  specimens,  but  are  usually  absent.  I^eu- 
coc'Vtos  in  small  numbers  and  alveolar  cells  are  also  seen.  The 
presence  of  a  few  red  blood-corpuscles  is  a  common  occurrence,  and 
is  probably  due  to  rupture  of  a  capillary  blood-vessel.  Later  on, 
the  sputa  become  more  abundant,  opaque,  and  assume  a  yellow  color 
tending  to  green,  owing  to  an  increase  in  the  number  of  leucocytes, 
while  the  other  cellular  elements  diminish  in  numlxjr. 

Chronic  Bronchitis. — The  amount  and  consistence  of  the  sputum 
in  this  condition  vary  greatly ;  it  is  most  abundant  in  cases  of  so- 
called  hronchorrhoea,  in  which  whole  mouthfuls  may  be  ex|XK?torated 
at  a  time.     The  color  is  usually  a  yellowish  green,  owing  to  the 
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presence  of  numerous  pus-corpuscles  in  various  stages  of  degenera- 
tion. Microscopically,  enormous  numbers  of  micro-organisms  are 
found,  especially  in  cases  in  which  the  sputa  have  remained  for  some 
time  in  the  bronchi.  In  addition,  red  corpuscles  and  epithelial  cells 
are  found ;  the  latter,  however,  are  not  so  abundant  as  in  the  first 
stage  of  an  acute  bronchitis.  A  few  alveolar  epithelial  cells  in  a 
state  of  fatty  and  myelin  degeneration  will  also  be  seen. 

Putrid  Bronchitis  and  Pulmonary  Oangrene. — The  sputa  of 

putrid  bronchitis  and  pulmonary  gangrene  resemble  each  other  so 
closely  that  it  is  only  possible  to  distinguish  between  the  two  by  the 
presence  of  debris  of  pulmonary  parenchyma  in  the  latter  disease. 
In  pulmonary  gangrene  an  exquisite  sedimentation  is  also  quite  com- 
monly observed  when  the  sputum  is  placed  in  a  conical  glass :  The 
boUatn  layer  is  then  of  a  greenish-yellow  or  brownish  color,  and 
contains  a  large  amount  of  pus  and  greenish  or  brownish  masses 
which  vary  in  size  from  that  of  a  millet-seed  to  that  of  a  bean. 
Fragments  of  lung-tissue  are  also  quite  frequently  seen.  Micro- 
scopically, more  or  less  degenerated  leucocytes,  crj'^stals  of  ammonio- 
magnesium  phosphate,  and  perhaps  also  of  tyrosin  and  leucin,  as 
well  as  hsematoidin,  are  found.  The  greenish  or  brow  nish  material 
referred  to  contains  amorj)hous  masses  of  pigment,  probably  derived 
from  hajmoglobin,  at  times  elastic  tissue,  fatty  acid  crystals,  fat- 
droplets,  and  innumerable  micro-organisms.  Among  these,  the 
Leptothrix  pulnKynalis  Ls  quite  conspicuous,  and  may  be  recognized  by 
the  violet  or  bluish  color  which  it  assumes  when  treated  with  Lugol's 
solution.  Most  important  in  the  differential  diagnosis  between  pul- 
monary gangrene  and  putrid  bronchitis  is  the  occurrence  of  elastic 
fibres  arningcHl  in  an  alveolar  manner.  The  middle  layer  is  whitish, 
transparent,  and  contains  flakes  of  mucus  in  sus})ensi()n.  The  super- 
jieinl  layer  is  frothy  and  of  a  dirty  greenish-yellow  color,  the  entire 
sputum  emitting  an  odor  never  to  be  forgotten. 

Fibrinous  Bronchitis. — The  sputum  presents  all  the  character- 
istics of  an  ordinar}^  chronic  bronchitis  ;  but  in  addition  well-ilefintd 
fibrinous  casts  may  be  seen,  which  have  been  descrilx'd  (see  page  273). 

Bronchial  Asthma. — In  this  aftcction,  and  esix?cially  at  the  com- 
mencement of  an  attack,  the  expectoration  is  scanty,  frothy,  and 
grayish,  or  at  times  rose-colored  owing  to  admixture  of  blood. 
Most  cliaracteristic  nre  plug-like  masses  of  a  gnK^nish-yellow  or 
grayish  color,  containing  spirals  of  Curschmann,  diarcot-Leyden 
crystals,  and  a  large  number  of  eosinophilic  and  some  basophilic 
leucocytes  (see  page  275). 

Pulmonary  Abscess. — The  s])utum  as  long  as  it  is  fresh  does 
not  emit  a  fetid  odor,  and  thus  differs  from  thnt  observed  in  cases 
of  gjingrene  of  the  lung.  It  consists  alni(»st  entirely  of  pus  ;  elastic 
fibres  are  present  in  abundance,  as  also  a  brownish  or  yellow  pig- 
men  t-htematoidin.     Fragments  of  lung-tissue  encloscil  in  a  mass  of 
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pus  have  at  times  been  observed,  together  with  fatty  acid  and  choles- 
terin  crystals. 

Abscess  of  the  Liver  with  Perforation  into  the  Lung. — The 

sputa  are  of  a  reddish-yellow  or  reddish-brown  color,  viscid,  muco- 
purulent, and  are  frequently  discharged  in  large  amounts.  Micro- 
scopically, pus-corpuscles,  red  blood-corpuscles,  pigmented  alveolar 
cells  (often  undergoing  fatty  degeneration),  as  well  as  elastic  tissue 
and  granular  detritus,  are  found.  The  presence  of  actively  moving 
amoebae  is,  of  course,  most  important  from  a  diagnostic  point  of  view, 
and  is  absolutely  i)athognomonic.  Liver-cells,  pieces  of  echinococcus- 
membranes,  and  booklets  may  be  observed  in  other  cases. 

Pneumonia. — During  the  first  and  third  stages  a  simple  catarrhal 
sputum  is  observed  which  does  not  present  any  sjx'cial  characteristics. 
During  the  second  stage,  however — /.  e.,  that  of  hepatization — ^the 
sputum  is  usually  quite  characteristic.  Its  color  is  then  reddish- 
brown — the  classical  rust-colored  expectoration.  The  sputum  at  the 
same  time  is  generally  so  tenacious  that  the  spit-cup  may  actually  l)e 
inverted  without  losing  a  drop  of  its  contents.  Microscopically,  the 
following  elements  may  be  found :  red  corpuscles  (to  the  presence 
of  these  the  reddish  color  is  in  part  due) ;  at  times,  however,  only  a 
small  number  is  observed,  when  the  color  is  referable  to  haemoglo- 
bin which  has  been  dissolved  out  from  the  corpuscles.  Leucocytes 
are  always  present  in  considerable  numlxers.  Fibrinous  casts  of  the 
finer  bronchioles  may  also  be  seen,  and  may,  in  fact,  be  visible  with 
the  naked  eye.  Alveolar  epithelial  cells,  often  loaded  with  granules 
of  pigment,  fat,  and  myelin,  as  well  as  others  derive<l  from  the 
larger  bronchi  and  the  trachea,  are  seen.  Should  abscess  of  the  lung 
or  gangrene  complicate  the  case,  thi»  elements  described  above  under 
these  headings  will  be  found  in  addition,  the  presence  of  elastic 
tis-?uo  being,  of  course,  the  most  important. 

Note  may  be  taken  at  the  same  time  of  the  occurrence  of 
pneumococci,  bearing  in  mind,  however,  that  their  presence  is  not 
absolutely  pathognomonic.  In  doubtful  cases,  as  indicated,  their 
presence  may  be  regarded  as  pointing  to  croupous  pneumonia, 
providing  that  the  cliniciil  history  and  the  physical  signs  are  in 
accord. 

Phthisis  Pulmonalis. — The  appearance  of  the  sputum  in  phthisis 
offers  nothing  that  is  characteristic,  and  is  dependent  upon  the  stage 
of  the  disease,  its  extent,  the  existence  of  complications,  etc.  In  a 
general  way  it  may  be  Siiid  that  the  sputa  in  incipient  cases  are 
usually  small  in  amount,  of  a  grayish-yellow  color,  and  tenacious, 
the  amount  incrt^asing  gra<lually  as  the  disease  progresses,  the  largest 
quantities  at  this  stagi^  Inang  ex|>ectorat<.?<l  in  the  morning  upon 
risiuj;.      When   well  advanced,   nummular  sputa  are  setm. 

The  macroseopieal  examination  of  the  sputa  of  tulK'rcular  patients 
offers  no  characteristic  features,  the  elements  found  being  practically 
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Anthracosis. — ^To  some  extent  particles  of  carbou  may  be  found 
in  the  sputum  of  abnost  ever}'  individual,  and  esi)eciaHy  in  smokers. 
The  expectoration  in  such  cases  is  of  a  pearl-gray  color,  and  is 
brought  up  in  larger  or  smaller  masses,  especially  in  the  morning 
uix)n  rising.  Larger  amounts  are  noted  in  miners  and  in  those 
who  are  brought  into  close  contact  with  coal-dust.  Microscopically, 
jxirticles  of  carbon  and  epithelial  cells,  especially  of  the  alveolar 
type,  as  well  as  leucocytes  loaded  with  the  pigment,  are  seen. 

Siderosis. — In  siderosis  the  sputum  presents  a  brownish-black 
color  and  contains  cells  enclosing  particles  of  ferric  oxide.  These 
may  be  readily  recognized  by  treating  the  preparation  with  a  drop 
of  ammonium  sulphide  or  potassium  ferrocyanide  solution  in  the 
presence  of  hydrochloric  acid,  when  a  black  color  on  the  one  hand 
or  a  blue  color  on  the  other  is  obtained  in  the  presence  of  iron. 

Ohalicosis. — In  chalicosis  silicates  are  found  in  the  sputa.^ 

Stycosis. — This  condition  was  first  described  by  A.  Robin  in  a 
man,  aged  seventy,  who  from  his  seventeenth  year  suffered  from 
cough  and  frequent  attacks  of  diarrhoea,  and  whose  condition  at 
various  times  had  been  diagnosed  as  phthisis  pulmonalis  et  intes- 
tinarum,  although  tubercle  bacilli  could  not  be  demonstrated.  The 
patient  died  from  acute  pericarditis  complicating  an  attack  of  acute 
mono-articular  rheumatism.  Post  mortem  the  lungs  were  found 
perfectly  normal ;  the  bronchial  and  anterior  mediastinal  glands,  as 
well  as  the  mesenteric  glands,  however,  were  completely  solidified 
and  composed  almost  wholly  of  calcium  sulphate.  The  man,  it  was 
then  found,  had  been  working  in  plaster  of  Paris  all  his  life,  and 
the  symptoms  observed — viz.,  cough,  expectoration,  and  diarrhoea — 
Robin  is  inclined  to  attribute  to  the  pressure  of  the  solidified  glands 
U|)on  the  bronchi  and  intestines. 

*  Betts,  "Chalicosis  Pulmonum,"  Jour.  Am.  Med.  Assoc.,  1900,  No.  2. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  URINE. 

OENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  various 
hy]Kitlie.s<!S  which  have  lx*i»n  advanced  to  explain  the  manner  in 
whi<!h  waste-material  is  removed  from  the  body  through  the  kidneys. 
It  will  suflliw  to  state  tliat  while  the  water  and  mineral  constituents 
of  the  urine  in  |»art  at  least  undoubtedly  pass  into  the  urinifen>us 
tubules  by  a  pr(K*ess  of  tninsudation,  a  selec»tive  glandular  activity 
of  the  cells  lining  the  convoluted  tubules  and  the  loop  of  Hcnle 
ap]M'ars  to  Ixj  nwessary  for  the  elimination  of  the  most  important 
orgsmic  constituents. 

As  the  physiciU  characteristics  of  the  urine,  as  w(Jl  as  its  chemi- 
cal com]K)sition,  are  influenced  not  only  by  the  age  and  sex  of  the 
individual,  but  also  by  the  character  of  the  fcxKl  ingt^sted,  the  proc- 
ess of  dig<»stion,  exercise,  climate,  tem|>erature,  nia*,  etc.,  it  is 
apparent  that  a  (juantitative  analysis  of  any  one  urine,  or  even 
aver.ig<»  fignn^s,  can  give  only  an  approximate  i<lea  of  its  com]K)si- 
ti<»n.  Tlu»  rwidcr  is  acconlingly  referrtHl  for  information  to  the 
H|H»<;ial  {Minigraphs  concerning  the  variations  in  the  individual  con- 
stituents obs(,Tvt»d  in  health.  It  is  important,  however,  to  note 
that,  notwithstanding  the  fairly  wide  variations  here  observed,  the 
com|M)sition  of  the  blcxHl,  as  [wintinl  out  in  a  previous  chapter, 
n^mains  <|uite  constant,  showing  the  jHTfect  manner  in  which  the 
nervous  system  through  the  kidneys  guards  agjiinst  an  undue  accu- 
nuilation  of  what  may  be  tc^rmcKl  normal  waste-])roducts  in  the 
blo(Ml,  and  in  virtue  of  which  abnormal  substances  are  also  imme- 
diately eliminatiHl.  Moreover,  as  will  l)e  pointed  out  later  on,  a 
jKTfect  mechanism  a]>|H*ars  to  exist  which  ])revents  an  undue  accu- 
mulation of  material  in  the  1)1o(h1  that  Ciin  hardly  Ix*  regardeil  as 
waste.  The  presence  of  an  amount  of  sugar  in  the  blood  exceeding 
G  pro  mi  lie,  for  example,  a  pj)ears  to  be  invariably  followed  by  gluco- 
siiria,  and  the  introduction  of  excessive  quantities  of  sodium  chloride 
similarly  and  almost  immediately  leads  to  an  elimination  of  the 
excess. 

2ys 
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Gteneral  Appearance. 

Normal  urine,  just  voided  at  an  ordinarj'  temperature,  is  either 

perfectly  clear  or  but  faintly  cloudy,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  acid 

and  normal  salts  ])resent  are  all  soluble  in  water.     It  may  be  stated, 

/  as  a  general  rule,  that  whenever  a  urine  JreMy  passed  presents  a 

\  distinct  cloudiness  some  abnormality  exists. 

AVTien  allowed  to  stand  for  a  time  a  light  cloud  develops, 
which  gradually  settles  to  the  bottom,  constituting  the  so-called 
nubecula  of  the  ancients.  Examined  under  the  microscope  this  is 
found  to  contain  a  few  round,  granular  cells,  somewhat  larger  than 
normal  leucocytes,  the  so-called  mwous  corpu^cleSy  and  a  few  pave- 
ment-epithelial cells,  derived  from  the  bladder  or  genital  organs. 
Chemically  the  nubecula  probably  consist^^  of  traces  of  mucus. 

When  kept  for  twenty-four  hours  at  an  ordinary'  temperature 
crystals  of  uric  acid  are  frequently  observed  in  addition  to  the 
above  elements,  usually  presenting  the  so-called  whetstone-form.  yP.  ^ ' 
If,  however,  the  temjx?rature  at  which  the  urine  is  kept  approaches 
the  freezing-]x)int,  the  entire  volume  becomes  cloudy,  owing  to  pre- 
(iipitation  of  acid  urates,  as  these  are  much  less  soluble  in  cold  than 
in  warm  water ;  on  standing  they  gradually  settle  to  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel,  and  form  what  is  known  a^  a  sediment,  while  the  super- 
natant fluid  again  becomes  clear. 

If  kept  still  longer  exposed  to  the  air,  at  the  temperature  of  the 
room,  the  entire  volume  of  urine  again  becomes  cloudy,  owing  to  a 
diminution  of  its  normal  acidity,  the  result  being  a  precipitation  of    - , 
ammonicvmagnesium  phosphate,  wilcium  phosphate,  and  still  later, 
when  the  urine  has  Ixxjome  alkaline,  of  ammonium  urate. 

Gradually  a  heavy  sediment,  containing  these  salts  in  addition  to 
the  constituents  of  the  primitive  nubecula,  forms  at  the  bottom  of 
the  vcss(»l ;  the  supernatant  fluid,  however,  remains  cloudy.  On 
microscopical  examination  it  will  be  seen  that  this  cloudiness  is  due 
to  the  presence  of  enormous  numbers  of  bacteria. 

The  changes  which  take  place  in  a  normal  urine  when  allowed 
to  stand  at  ordinary  temi^erature  may  be  tabulated  as  follows : 

(1)  Urine  dear,  no  sediment — reaction  acid. 

(2)  Urine  slightly  cloudy,  owing  to  development  of  the  nubecula 

— reaction  acid. 

Nubecula      /    Mucous  corpuscles, 

\    Pavement-epithelial  cells. 

(3)  Urine  clear,  the  nubecula  has  settled — ^reaction  acid. 

r  Mucous  rorpnscles, 

o  J.        ^      J  Epitheliiil  cells, 

Sediment     -(  Uric  acid  crystals, 

t  A  few  bacteria. 
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(4)  Urine  cloudy,  owing  to  the  precipitation  of  phosphates — 

reaction  faintly  acid. 

(5)  Urine  cloudy,   owing  to  the  presence  of  bacteria — ^reaction 

alkaline. 


Sediment 


Bacteria, 

Mucous  corpuscles, 

Epithelial  cells, 

Triple  phosphates,     ^-     \ . .  .  '  x,     t  ,^. 

Tri-calcium  phosphate,  —  V        ,'  ? . .  ■ ., .l^*^  ^  ^c 

Ammonium  urate.    —        ) 


Color. 

The  color  of  normal  urine  may  vary  from  a  very  light  yellow  to 
a  brownish  red,  the  particular  shade  depending  essentially  upon  the 
specific  gravity,  becoming  lighter  with  a  diminishing,  and  darker 
with  an  increasing  density.  Pathologically  the  same  rule  holds 
good,  except  in  diabetes,  in  which  a  very  high  specific  gravity  is  gen- 
erally associated  with  a  very  light  color.  The  reaction  of  the  urine 
also  exerts  a  marked  influence  upon  its  color,  an  acid  urine  being 
more  highly  colored  than  an  alkaline  urine,  which  can  be  readily 
demonstrated  by  allowing  a  specimen  of  acid  urine  to  become  alka- 
line, and  by  treating  an  alkaline  urine  with  dilute  hydrochloric  or 
acetic  acid.  At  the  same  time  it  may  be  said  that  every  urine 
darkens  slightly  on  standing,  the  reaction  remaining  acid. 

The  various  shades  observed  in  normal  urines  may  be  grouped 
under  the  following  headings  : 

1.  Pale  urines  vary  from  a  faint  yellow  to  a  straw  color. 

2.  Normally  colored  urines  are  of  a  golden  or  an  amber  vellow. 

3.  Highly  colored  urines  prcKjnt  a  reddish-yellow  to  a  red  color. 

4.  Dark  urines  varj'  between  brownish  red  and  reddish  brown. 
As  these  shades  may  occur  in  both  normal  and  |)athological  urines, 

definite  conclusions  cannot,  as  a  rule,  be  drawn  from  mere  inspection. 

A  very  pale  urine  indicates  simply  an  excess  of  water,  which  may 

i  be  normal,  but  may  also  occur  in  such  diseases  as  chronic  interstitial 

-.  t    i-  nephritis,   dial)etes   mellitus,   dial>etes   insipidus,  hysteria,   and  the 

:'       vaxious  anaemias  ;  it  is  further  seen  during  convalescence  from  acute 

.       ^      febrile  diseases,  while  a  highly  colored  urine,  though  also  occurring 

^    y         in  health,  may  indicate  the  existence  of  a  febrile  process.     It  may 

be  statwl,  as  a  general  nile,  that  a  |)j\le  urine  always  excludes  the 

existence  of  a  febrile  disease  of  any  severity,  and  that  the  continued 

secretion  of  a  \Qr\  pale  urine  is  usually  associatc»d  with  a  certiiin 

degree  of  aiueniia. 

The  normal  color  of  the  urine  is  probably  owing  to  the  ])resence 
of  several  pigments,  which  are  most  likely  closely  relatcnl  to  each 
other  and  to  hieinatin. 

In  addition  to  these  colors  others  may  be  observed  at  times  which 
are  either  imthologiad  or  accidental — /.  c,  due  to  the  presence  of  cer- 
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tain  drugs.  The  former  are,  on  the  whole,  of  greater  importance  to 
the  physician  than  those  mentioned  above,  as  more  definite  conclu- 
sions can  be  drawn  from  their  presence.  Most  important  among 
such  pathological  pigments  are  those  due : 

1.  To  the  presence  of  blood-coloring  matter.     The  color  in  such    J^JU^^^ 
cases  may  vary  from  a  bright  carmin  to  a  jet  black,  the  exact  shade 
depending  upon  the  quantity  of  blood-coloring  matter  present,  upon 
changes  that  the  blood  may  have  undergone  either  before  or  after 

being  passed,  and  also  upon  the  presence  of  the  pigment  in  solution 
or  contained  in  red  corpuscles. 

2.  Jhose  due  to  the  presence  of  biliary  coloring  matter.     The     t'^- 
color  here  varies  from  a  greenish  yellow  to  a  greenish  brown.  ^^  ,   . 

3.  A  milky-colored  urine  is  observed  in  cases  of  chyluria.  ^   ^ 
Among  the  accidental  abnormalities   in  color,  on  the  other  hand, 

are  those  due  to  the  presence  of  substances  like  carbolic  acid  and  its 
congeners,  santonin,  etc. 

As  the  recognition  of  the  causes  of  such  alterations,  normal, 
pathological,  and  accidental,  largely  dej)ends  upon  a  more  detailed 
study  of  the  individual  pigments,  this  subject  will  be  dealt  with 
more  fully  further  on  (see  Pigments  and  Chromogens). 

Odor. 

The  odor  of  the  urine  is  usually  of  little  significance.  Normally 
it  resembles  that  of  bouillon,  and  in  some  cases  that  of  oysters ;  it 
is  probably  due  to  the  presence  of  several  volatile  acids.  The  odor 
of  urines  undergoing  decomposition  is  characteristic  and  has  been 
termeil  "  the  urinous  odor  of  urine,"  an  ill-chosen  term,  as  this  odor 
is  always  indicative  of  an  ohno^^mal  condition. 

The  ingestion  of  asparagus,  onions,  oil  of  turjientine,  etc.,  pro- 
duces a  characteristic  odor  which  is  of  no  significance. 

Consistence. 

Urine,  while  normally  fluid  and  but  slightly  viscid,  may  in  dis- 
ease acquire  a  marked  degree  of  viscidity,  which  becomes  especially 
apparent  u[)on  attempting  its  filtration  ;  the  liquid  passes  through 
the  paper  with  more  and  more  difficulty,  and  finally  clogs  its 
pores  altogether. 

Quantity. 

The  quantity  of  the  urine  is  normally  subject  to  great  variations, 
the  amount  eliminated  in  the  twenty-four  hours  being  influenced  by 
that  of  the  fluid  ingested,  the  nature  and  quantity  of  the  food,  the 
process  of  digestion,  the  blcKKl-pressure,  the  surrounding  tempera- 
ture, sleep,  exercise,  body-weight,  sex,  age,  etc. 

It  is   easy  to  understand,  then,  why  figures  given  by  different 
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observers  in  different  countries  should  vary  considerably.  Salkow- 
ski,  in  Germany,  thus  gives  1500  to  1700  c.c.  as  the  normal 
amount;  v.  Jaksch,  in  Austria,  1500  to  2000  c.c. ;  Landois  and 
Sterling,  in  England,  1000  to  1500  c.c. ;  Gautier,  in  France,  1250 
to  1300  c.c.  In  the  United  States  I  have  found  an  average  secre- 
tion of  from  1000  to  1200  c.c.  in  the  adult  male,  and  900  to 
1000  c.c.  in  the  adult  female.  It  is  thus  stn^n  that  the  secretion 
of  urine  is  greatest  in  Germany  and  Austria,  where  the  body -weight 
and  ingestion  of  liquids  are  greater  than  in  England,  France,  and 
the  United  States. 

Children  jmss  less,  but  relatively  more  (considering  their  body- 
weight)  urine  than  adults. 

Women  jvass  somewhat  less  than  men. 

During  the  summer  months,  when  a  larger  proportion  of  water 
is  eliminated  through  the  skin  and  lungs  than  in  cold  wejither,  less 
urine  is  voided.  The  same  occurs  during  repose,  more  urine  being 
passed  during  active  exercise,  and  hence  less  during  the  night  than 
during  the  day. 

The  amount  of  urine  secreted  in  the  different  hours  of  the  dav 
varies  greatly,  reaching  its  maximum  a  few  hours  after  meals.  It 
decreases  toward  night,  and  reaches  its  lowest  jwint  in  the  first  hours 
of  the  night,  after  which  it  begins  to  rise  rapidly  until  2  or  3 
o'clock  in  the  morning. 

The  ingestion  of  large  amounts  of  liquid,  of  course,  increases  the 

daily  amount  considerably,  and  3000  c.c.  may  be  passed  under  such 

conditions  by  an  individual  in  good  health,  while  it  may  decrc»ase  to 

"800  or  900  c.c.  when  but  little  li(]uid  is  taken. 

|.      ''^  After  the   ingc»stion  of  much  solid  food  the  swretion  of  urine  is 

•-'  ^(^    /  tenijiorarily  diminisIuKl. 

'"  !        Water  containing  no  salts  possesses  distinctly  diuretic  properties, 

1  as  do  also  Ikkt,  wine,  coffee,  t(.»a,  etc. 

The  most  important  medicinal  diuretics  are  digitalis,  stj^uill, 
broom,  spirit  of  nitrous  ether,  juniper,  umi,  etc. 

Pathologically  the  amount  of  urine  varies  within  wide  limits.  In 
a  given  case,  moreover,  it  may  be  exceedingly  diffiirult  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  secretion  is  within  physiological  limits.  As  a 
general  rule,  whenever  less  than  500  c.c.  or  more  than  3000  c.c.  are  * 
j>assed  some  abnormal  condition  exists,  providing  all  other  causes 
which  might  lead  to  the  secretion  of  such  an  amount  can  be  elimi- 
nated. 

Clinically  we  sjK^ak  of  polyuria  and  olir/uria. 

Poljniria. — Polyuria  is  observed  in  many  diseases,  and  is  present 

under  such  varied  conditions  that  a  classification  is  only  warnint- 

able  u])on  a  hypothetical  bjisis,  esi)ei^ially  as  the  causative  factors 

concerned  in  its  ])roduction  are  mostly  unknown. 

\/  '.  I  -i        As  polyuria  is  almost  invariably  asscxjiated  with  diabetes  mel- 
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litus,  its  presence  in  any  case  should  always  excite  suspicion  and 
lead  to  a  proper  examination.  The  quantity  of  fluid  eliminated  in 
diabetes  is  usually  dependent  upon  the  amount  ingested.  The  excre- 
tion of  a  proportionately  large  amount  of  fluid,  however,  does  not 
necessarily  follow  the  ingestion  directly,  and  retention  of  a  large 
amount  may  occur ;  it  has  been  shown,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the 
diabetic  patient  excretes  liquids  with  greater  difficulty  than  the 
healthy  subject.  At  the  same  time  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  polyuria  in  diabetes  is  not  necessarily  continuous,  and  that 
periods  during  which  a  normal  or  even  a  subnormal  amount  of  urine 
is  observed  may  alternate  with  true  polyuria.  From  2  to  26  or  even 
50  liters  may  be  passed  within  twenty-four  hours.  Intercurrent  dis- 
eases of  a  febrile  character  may  modify  the  quantity  very  materially 
and  cause  the  elimination  of  a  normal  or  subnormal  amount. 

The  cause  of  the  polyuria  in  diabetes  mellitus  is  unknown.  The 
ingestion  of  large  amounts  of  liquids,  of  course,  leads  to  a  cor- 
respondingly large  elimination,  and  the  existing  polydipsia  could, 
hence,  be  made  responsible  for  the  jK>lyuria ;  the  latter  would  thus 
be  the  result  of  an  increased  stimulation  of  the  thirst-centre,  pos- 
sibly owing  to  the  presence  of  some  abnormal  constituent  of  the 
blood.  The  polydipsia,  however,  may  also  be  the  result  of  a  pri- 
mary polyuria.  .     /- 

The  polyuria  associated  with  the  resorption  of  large  jxjricardialy'^^^/y    \j 
pleural,  ascitic,  and  subcutaneous  effusions  is  more  readily  under- 
stood,  although   the  primum  mobile  may  be  unknown  ;  it  depends 
in  such  cases  entirely  upon  the  presence  of  excessive  quantities  of 
fluid  in  the  bloo<l vessels.  .^. 

A  form  of  polyuria  which  has  been  termed  "  epicritic  polyuria  ^'  -^;^^*  ^'  * 
is  frequently  observed  during  convalescence  from  acute  febrile  dis- 
eases, and  is  of  prognostic  importance.  Its  occurrence  in  a  given 
case  is  regarded  by  many  as  a  good  omen,  especially  in  typhoid 
fever ;  still  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  a  polyuria  may  occur 
after  subsidence  of  the  fever,  and  be  followed  by  a  considerable 
d.^gree  of  oliguria,  and  in  some  cjises  may  precede  death.  A  polyuria 
of  this  kind  probably  always  indicates  the  elimination  of  waste- 
products  which  had  accumulated  in  the  blood  during  the  course  of 
the  disease,  but  it  may,  at  the  same  time,  be  due  to  the  presence  of 
retiiined  water.  ;  .  - 

Second  in  constancy  is  the  polyuria  associated  with  granular  *  r/ 
atrophy  of  the  kidneys,  constituting  one  of  the  most  imjK)rtant  symp-  v^-^^'^l 
toms  of  the  disease.  Cases  have  l^een  reported  in  which  as  much  as 
10,000  c.c.  of  urine  were  secrete<l  in  the.  twenty-four  hours ;  2000 
to  4000  c.c.  represent  the  usual  amount  in  such  cases.  Polydipsia 
commonly  exists  at  the  same  time,  and  the  explanation  of  the  poly- 
uria again  becomes  a  very  difficult  matter.  That  generally  given 
is  based  upon  the  following  considerations : 
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In  granular  atrophy  of  the  kidneys  large  tracts  of  renal  paren- 
chyma are  destmyed,  the  result  being  a  diminution  in  the  area  of 
glandular  material,  which  in  itself  would  lead  to  a  diminished  secre- 
tion of  urine.  The  coexisting  cardiac  hyj)ertrophy,  however,  by 
raising  the  blood-pressure  in  the  kidneys,  is  supposed  to  counter- 
balance the  renal  deficiency  and  even  to  lead  to  an  increase  in  the 
amount  of  urine.  There  appears  to  be  some  doubt  as  to  the  cor- 
rectness of  such  an  explanation,  however,  as  the  existence  of  hyper- 
trophy of  the  left  ventricle  in  the  absence  of  glandular  disease  of 
the  kidneys  by  no  means  leads  to  a  degree  of  polyuria  comparable 
to  that  observed  in  this  disease.  It  is  possible  that  while  cardiac 
hypertrophy  in  itself  may  be  one  of  the  causative  factors,  still 
another  may  be  a  vicarious  action  of  the  sound  glandular  elements. 
If  such  hi\  the  correct  explanation,  the  coexisting  polydipsia  is 
merely  8econdar}\  This,  however,  can  only  be  rc^rded  as  an 
hypothesis,  and  the  diminished  renal  'secretion  associated  with  a 
gradually  developing  cardiac  dilatation  should  not  be  upheld  as 
an  absolute  proof  of  its  correctness. 
^J  Very  curiously,  polyuria  may  occur  also  in  association  with  mul- 
^  '^*^*  tiple  myelomata  of  the  bones  and  the  presence  of  Bence  Jones' 
jitr"^"  albumin  in  the  urine.     In  one  of  the  cases  reported  by  Hamburger,* 

and  which  I  had  occasion  to  study  in  greater  detail  from  a  chemical 
point  of  view,  3500  c.c.   were  voided   in  the  twenty-four  hours. 
The  symptom,  however,  is  not  constant. 
..  "    Polyuria,  furthermore,  has   been   observed  in   the  most  diverse 
'  *s         diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  both  functional  and  organic.     It  is 
•    '  frequently  observeil  both  as  a  transitory'  and  a  permanent  symptom 

^^i^^^'  in  cases  of  hysteria.  Large  quantities  of  a  ver}'  pale  urine  are 
secreteil  after  the  occurrence  of  severe  hvsterical  seizun»s,  but  the 
same  may  be  observwl  throughout  the  course  of  the  disease.  A 
similar  condition  is  frequently  seen  in  neurasthenia,  migraine,  chorea, 
and  epilepsy. 

Generally  spejiking,  it  may  Ix^  said  that  a  paroxytnual  polyuria  in 
nervous  diseases  is  assoi'iatKl  with  functional  deningement,  while 
a  contUvtouH  ])olyuria  appears  to  be  connected  rather  with  true 
organic  changes.  It  has  Ikh^u  observed  in  certain  cases  of  tal)es, 
cerebrospinal  and  spinal  meningitis,  during  the  first  stage  of  general 
paresis,  in  association  with  tumors  involving  the  medulla,  the  cere- 
l>ellum,  and  the  spinal  C(>nl,  in  injuries  aflecting  the  central  nervous 
system,  in  Basedow's  disease,  etc.  Cases  of  idiopathic  diabetes 
insipidus  also  shcaild  probably  be  classified  under  this  heading. 
I]normous  (juantities  of  urine  may  be  secr(*t<'d  in  this  disease,  which 
are  e(|ualle<^l  only  by  cases  of  diabetes  mellitus,  and  may  at  times 
reach  43  liters  jx'r  diem. 

^  L.  1*.  HamburpcT,  "Two  Examplrs  of  Hoiice  Jom.s  Alhuminosuria  associated  with 
Multiple  Myeloma,"  Jolnis  Hopkins  Uo«p.  Bull.,  Feb.,  1901. 
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Oliguria. — Oliguria  is,  on  the  whole,  more  frequent  than  polyuria, 
and  is  met  with  in  almost  all  conditions  associated  with  a  lowered 
blood-pressure.  First  in  order  stand  those  cases  of  cardiac  disease 
in  which  compensation  has  failed,  whether  the  cardiac  weakness  is 
primary  or  occurring  secondarily  to  other  diseases — /.  e.,  pulmonary, 
hepatic,  and  renal. 

The  oliguria  observed  in  the  so-called  continued  fevers,  notably 
typhoid  fever,  is  probably  also  referable  to  cardiac  weakness.  It 
should  1 


.^■ 


tu/ 


be  remembered,  however,  tliat  a  larger  proportion  of  water 
is  eliminated  through  the  skin  and  lungs  than  normally,  and  that 
a  retention  of  fluids  also  undoubtedlv  occurs  which  is  not  due  to 
cardiac    weakness ;   still    other   factors    may   be   concerned   in    its 

pnxluction.  ^f*^'^^^J 

The  oliguria  occurring  in  acute  nephritis  and  in  chronic  paren-  ,  , .  t  M'** 
chyniatous  nephritis  in  all  probability  depends  largely  upon  mechani- 
cal causes,  the  increased  intra-canalicular  resistance  in  the  form  of 
desquamated  epithelium  and  tubc-Ciists,  as  well  as  the  pressure  of 
the  exudate  upon  the  bloodvessels  obstructing  the  passage  of  urine, 
while  the  functional  activity  of  the  diseased  glandular  elements  is  at 
the  same  time  lowered.  Upon  mechanical  causes,  also,  depend  all 
those  cases  of  oliguria  which  are  associated  with  the  presence  of  a  ,  £  / , 
stone  or  tumor  pressing  upon  a  portion  of  the  urinary  tract.  '      ^^ 

Olitmria  mav  occur  as  a  nervous  manifestation  in  connection  with 
puerperal  eclampsia,  lead  colic,  hysteria,  psychic  depression,  preced- 
ing and  during  epileptic  seizures,  etc.     Whenever  there  is  a  diminu-  q^^u'*  ^ 
tion  in  the  amount  of  bodily  fluids  oliguria  is  also  observed;  this  is    '^i.  •  •''/* 
|)articularly  marked  in  c|ju>lera  and  following  sgvere  hemujcchag^*  ^ 

Obstruction  to  the  flow  of  blood  in  the  vena  «iva  or  liver,  lead- 
ing to  an  increase  of  venous  pressure  and  a  decrease  of  arterial 
pressure  in  the  kidneys,  likewise  results  in  oliguria,  as  is  seen  in 
atrophic  hepatic  cirrhosis,  acute  yellow  atrophy,  thrombosis  of  the 
vena  cava  and  tlie  renal  vein,  or  in  cjises  in  which  pressure  is 
exerted  upon  these  by  tumors,  ascitic  fluid,  etc. 

In  any  ease  the  oliguria  may  go  on  to  complete  anuria,  which 
condition  not  infrequently  precedes  death.  Anuria  may,  however, 
also  occur  independently  of  a  pre-existing  oliguria,  as  in  hysteria. 

Specific  Gravity. 

The  specific  gravity  of  normal  urine  varies  between  1.015  and 
l.Oi"),  corrc»s|K)nding  to  1200  to  1500  c.c,  viz.,  the  normal  amount 
of  urine  voidcnl  in  twenty-four  hours.  Pathologically,  a  specific 
gravity  of  1.002  on  the  one  hand  and  1.060  on  the  other  may  occur, 
de|K»n(ling  upon  the  amount  of  solids  and  fluids  present,  incrt»asing 
as  the  solids  increase,  the  amount  of  urine  remaining  the  same,  and 
decreasing  as  the  amount  of  fluid  increases,  the  solids  remaining  the 
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same.  The  specific  gravity  is  thus  an  index  in  a  general  way  of 
the  metabolic  processes  taking  place  in  the  body. 

Tlie  necessity  of  determining  the  s|)ecific  gravity  of  the  total 
amount  of  urine  voided  in  a  given  case,  and  not  that  of  an  individual 
specimen  passed  during  the  twenty-four  hours,  becomes  apparent 
upon  considering  the  variations  which  may  occur  in  the  quantity  of 
solids  and  liquids  ingested  during  the  day.  The  ingestion  of  large 
amountj^  of  water  or  beer  would,  of  course,  result  in  the  passage  of 
a  corres[>ondingly  large  quantity  of  urine  within  the  next  few  hours, 
containing  but  a  small  amount  of  solids,  and  hence  presenting  a  low 
specific  gravity.  From  such  an  observation  it  would  be  erroneous 
to  infer  a  diminished  excretion  of  solids  for  the  day,  as  succeeding 
s])ecimens  would  in  all  probability  be  passed  presenting  a  higher 
specific  gravity.  An  observation  made  upon  a  specimen  taken 
from  the  collected  urine  of  the  twenty-four  hours,  moreover,  can 
only  then  convey  a  correct  idea  if  the  total  quantity  is  within  the 
normal  limits.  If  this  should  not  be  the  case,  the  volume  of  the 
urine  passed  must  first  be  reduced  to  the  normal  and  the  specific 
gmvity  then  taken. 

Supposing  a  known  quantity  of  common  salt  to  be  dissolved  in 
1000  c.c.  of  water,  so  that  the  resulting  specific  gravity  is  1.24  ;  by 
doubling  the  amount  of  salt  and  water  the  specific  gravity  would 
still  remain  the  same,  while  the  amount  of  salt  would  actually  be 
twice  as  large  as  at  first.  In  order  to  obtain  the  specific  gravity 
indicating  the  actual  amount  of  solids  present  it  would  be  necessary 
to  concentrate  the  fluid  to  1000  c.c.  The  specific  gravity  being 
inversely  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  fluid  secreted,  the  necessary 
correction  is  made  according  to  the  following  formula : 

Sp.  gr.  ^  ^,, 

in  which  Rp.  gr.  indicates  the  specific  gravity  to  be  determined,  q 
the  amount  of  urine  actually  passed,  d  the  specific  gravity  observed, 
and  N  the  normal  amount  of  urine — /.  ^ .,  1 200  c.c. 

Example, — A  |>atient  has  jiasj^ed  3000  c.c.  of  urine  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours  with  a  specific  gravity  of  1.017  ;  this  is  corrected  accord- 
ing to  the  above  formula  : 

^  ^  1200 

From  the  specific  gravity  the  amount  of  solids  can  be  calculated 
with  sufficient  accuracy  for  clinical  purposes  by  multiplying  the  last 
two  decimal  p<^ints  by  2,  the  number  obtained  indicating  the  amount 
of  solids  in  1000  c.c.  of  urine. 

To  illustrate  the  necessity  of  either  indicating  the  total  amount  of 
urine  passed  within  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  of  taking  the  si)ecific 
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gravity  from  this  collected  urine,  or  of  correcting  the  specific  gravity 
as  shown  above,  the  following  case  may  be  supposed : 

A  "  specimen  "  of  urine  is  taken,  presenting  a  si^ecific  gravity  of 
1.002  ;  by  multiplying  the  2  by  2,  the  |)erson  would  be  supposed  to 
pass  4  grammes  of  solids  in  every  1000  c.c.  of  urine.  Had  the 
Sjxjcific  gravity  been  observed  in  the  total  amount  of  urine  passed 
in  the  same  twenty-four  hours,  it  would  have  been  found  to  be  1.012, 
the  man  having  passed  3000  c.c.  of  urine;  by  multiplying  12  by  2, 
24  grammes  of  solids  would  have  represented  the  amount  in  every 
1000  c.c. — /.  e.y  24  X  3  =  72  grammes  in  toto.  The  same  result 
would  liave  been  reached  by  correcting  the  specific  gravity  of  1.012 
for  the  normal  amount  of  urine. 

The  first  calculation  then  would  have  indicated  a  considerable 
deficit  as  compared  with  the  second. 

The  following  rules  for  practice  may  thus  be  stated : 

1.  Whenever  the  specific  gravity  only  is  to  be  indicated  in  a  uri- 
nary report  it  should  always  be  the  corrected  one ;  if  this  is  not  done, 
the  amount  of  urine  should  be  stated  in  every  case. 

2.  The  specific  gravity  should  always  be  taken  from  a  specimen 
of  th3  collected  urine  of  the  twenty-foiu*  hours,  and  never  from  a 
specimen  ad  libitum. 

From  the  rule,  that  the  specific  gravity  of  a  urine  is  inversely 
proportionate  to  the  amount  of  fluid  eliminated,  it  must  follow  that 
whatever  causes  produce  oliguria  will  also  produce  a  high  specific 
gravity,  while  all  those  causes  which  produce  a  polyuria  will  similarly 
produce  a  low  specific  gravity,  with  the  following  exceptions  : 

1.  A  diminished  amount  of  urine  with  a  lowered  specific  gravity 
occurs  in  many  chronic  diseases  and  toward  the  fatal  termination  of 
acute  diseases,  indicating  a  defective  elimination  of  solids. 

2.  The  same  may  be  observed  in  certain  cases  of  oedema. 

3.  Following  copious  diarrhoea,  vomiting,  and  sweating. 

4.  A  high  specific  gravity  is  associated  with  polyuria  in  diabetes 
mellitus. 

Unfortunately  the  determination  of  the  specific  gravity  and  the 
solids  contained  in  urines  does  not  furni^:h  as  valuable  information 
in  many  cases  as  would  be  expected  ()  priori.  This  is  largely  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  organic  constituents  of  the  urine  have  a  lower 
specific  gravity  than  the  inorganic  sjilts,  and  especially  the  chlorides, 
which  are  usually  present  in  considerable  amount.  It  thus  not  in- 
freciuently  happens  that  the  nitrogenous  constituents  are  considerably 
increased,  while  the  specific  gravity  is  rehitively  low,  owing  to  the 
absence  or  a  diminution  in  the  amount  of  chlorides.  In  other  wortls, 
while  the  specific  gravity  may  be  regarded  as  a  fair  index  of  the 
total  amount  of  solids  excreted,  its  increase  or  decrease  furnishes  no 
information  as  to  the  nature  of  the  constituents  causing  such  a 
change. 
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Determination  of  the  Specific  GraviQr. — Tlie  snecific  gra\nt^-  of 
tlie  urine  i^  inn-i  cciivinieutiv  (It-tcrmiued  by  oii-ati;^  of  s  liydromeler 
indicating  <li'gn-e«  varying  fritm  1.002  to  1.040.  Smrh  iiistiuments, 
constmoted  cspwially  for  the  t'Xflmiiia- 
lion  (if  urine,  lixv  termed  urirunii/lara 
(Fig.  78),  A  giMHi  instnitnetit  should 
have  a  rtt«in  uptni  which  the  individual 
divisions  oreut  Irast  ].-^  mm.  apart,  and 
racii  divitiioD  tihould  corresjMDd  to  0.5 
degree. 

lirinometere  may  also  lie  iturehased 
whi<ih  are  provided  with  a  ihermoinetor, 
a  matter  of  great  convenietiee.  Everj- 
instnimeiit  should  be  carel'ully  tested  by 
comparison .  with  a  attinihrd  hydrom- 
eter. 

In  order  to  di'tennino  tlie  t^pecifio 
gravity  in  a  given  rase  a  cylindrical  ves- 
sel is  nearly  filled  with  urine  and  the 
uriiKiniettT  dnwly  introduced,  the  r«Ml- 
iiifT  being  taken  at  the  lower  menisctia 
iiH  HiKin  as  llie  ini^trumeut  has  eume  to 
nsi. 

I^recailtious  :  1.  The  nrinometer  must 
be  given  ample  room,  and  the  read- 
ing should  never  lie  taken  when  the  in- 
strumeut  touchi-*  the  sides  of  the  i 
sel,  as  owing  to  capillari  attraction  it 
is  otherwise  rai!^-d,  musing  the  reading 
to  Ije  too  high. 

2.  Tlie  instnmient  must  be  jwrfectly 
drii"  and  clwin  before  being  use<l,  and 
>lii.uld  never  Ije  allownl  to  "drop"  into 

^ _^  ^  the  nrinf,  as  otherwise  the  weight  of  tlie 

instrunient    is    itiereased    by   iidhering 
drops  of  water,  and  the  reading  is  too  low. 

^.  Any  foam  ujion  the  siirf'acL*  of  the  urine  should  first  be  removed 
hv  means  of  a  piece  of  filter-paper,  as  it  interferes  with  tlie  accuraty 
o(  the  refwling;  bubbles  of  air  adhering  to  the  instniment,  and 
tliereby  elevating  it,  should  be  carefully  removed  with  a  feather 

4.  The  specific  gravity  should  always  be  determined  in  fi{K^«iniens 
taken  from  the  twenty-ff>ur-ho»ir  urine,  and  corrected  according  to 
the  fiirmula  given  above. 

5.  If  the  quantity  of  urine  is  t<H)  aniall  lo  determine  its  specific 
gravity  with  a  nrinometer,  the  following  method  may  be  advan- 
tageously employed: 
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About  50  c.c.  of  urine  are  measured  into  a  small  bottle  pro- 
vided with  a  ground^lass  stopper,  or  int^i  a  pyknometer  like  the  one 
pictured  in  Fig,  79,  and  accurately  weighed.     The  weight  of  the 


urine  divided  by  its  volume  gives  the  sitecilic  gravity,  which  must, 
however,  be  corrected  for  the  temperature  of  the  urine.  If  accuracy 
is  required,  such  corrections  should  be  made  in  every  case,  as  the 
specific  gravity  increases  or  decreases  by  one  degree  for  every  three 
degrees  C,  above  or  beiow  the  point  for  which  the  instrument  is  reg- 
istered, viz.,  15°  C.  According  to  Bouchardat  and  Mercier,  this 
method  is  not  strictly  accurate,  and  the  following  table  has  heeo 
constnicted  by  which  the  proper  corrections  can  be  readily  made : 

Tempe™-         Normtl  Sumr 


Example. — Supposing  the  specific  gravity  to  liave  been  1.030,  at 
a  temperature  of  20°  C.,  it  w(mld  be  necessary  to  add  0.9  to  1.030, 
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making  this  1.0309  ;  at  a  temperature  of  10°  C,  it  would  similarly 
be  necessary  to  subtract  O.o. 

Determination  of  the  Solid  Constituents. — As  indicated  above, 
the  amount  of  solids  can  be  calculated  with  a  degree  of  accuracy 
sufficient  for  clinical  purposes  by  multiplying  the  last  two  figures  of 
the  specific  gravity  by  2  ;  the  number  obtained  indicates  the  amount 
of  solids  in  every  1000  c.c.  of  urine.  If  greater  accuracy  is  re- 
quired, the  following  method  may  be  employed  : 

Five  c.c.  of  urine,  accurately  measured,  are  placeil  in  a  watch- 
crystal  containing  a  little  dry  sand  (sand  and  crjstal  having  been 
previously  weighed) ;  this  is  placed  over  a  dish  c*ontaining  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid,  and  under  the  receiver  of  an  air  pump  which 
has  hoQW  made  perfectly  air-tight  by  thoroughly  lubricating  the 
ground-glass  eilge  of  the  bell  with  nmtton  tallow  and  applying  the 
bell  with  a  slightly  grinding  movement  to  the  ground-glass  plate. 
The  receiver  is  now  exhausted  and  the  urine  allowed  to  remain  in 
the  vacuum  for  twenty-four  hours,  when  the  bell  is  again  exhausted 
and  left  for  twenty-four  hours  longer ;  at  the  end  of  this  time  the 
crystal  is  weighed,  the  diflFerence  between  the  two.  weights  obtained 
indicating  the  amount  of  solids  in  T)  c.c.  of  urine,  from  which  the 
percentage  and  total  amount  are  readily  calculated. 

The  slight  loss  of  ammonia  which  results  when  this  method  is 
employed  scarcely  affects  the  accuracy  of  the  result. 

REACTION. 

The  reaction  of  the  twenty-four-hour  urine  is,  as  a  rule,  acid ; 
individual  sjxx^iinens,  passed  in  the  course  of  the  same  twenty-four 
hours,  may  Ix)  either  alkaline,  acid,  or  amphoteric. 

When  a  mixture  of  different  acids  is  brought  into  contact  with 
a  mixture  of  alkalies,  the  acids  combine  with  the  alkalies  according 
to  the  degree  of  affinity  which  exists  Ixtwcen  them  and  the  amount 
present  of  each.  ITpon  the  excess  of  acids  over  alkalies,  and  x^ive 
versay  dciKnids  the  resulting  reaction.  If  the  alkalies  are  not  suf- 
ficient in  amount  to  saturate  the  acids,  an  acid  reaction  will  result, 
while  an  insufficient  amount  of  acid  will  give  rise  to  an  alkaline 
redaction.  The  same  principle  holds  good  for  the  acids  and  alka- 
lies giving  rise  to  the  salts  present  in  the  urine.  As  here  the 
alkaline  substances  are  not  present  in  sufficient  amount  to  saturate 
the  acids,  which  can  readily  be  seen  from  the  following  table,  the 
acid  reaction  of  normal  urine  is  explained  : 


IICl 

SO, 

2.3157 
1.3315 

3.0334 
0.9827 

K 

2.5830 
1.6194 

i       Na 

5.47S0 
5.47S0 

NH3 

0.r,977 
0.8087 

Ca 

0.0405 
0.0233 

!     Mg 

1 

~1 0.1 265 
6.3811 

1  0.0880 
0.0843 

The  figures  in  the  first  column  indicate  the  average  daily  amount 
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of  the  inorganic  acids  and  alkalies  present  in  the  urine  of  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  the  figures  in  the  second  column  their  equivalents 
in  terms  of  sodium,  that  of  phosphoric  acid  having  been  estimated 
as  diacid  sodium  phosphate.  From  this  it  is  seen  that  the  acid 
equivalents,  8.6953,  exceed  the  alkaline  eiiuivalents,  7.9137,  by 
0.7816  gramme  of  sodium.  There  are  present  then  in  the  urine,  in 
addition  to  the  normal  salts  of  the  monobasic  acids,  acid  salts  and 
especially  diacid  sodium  phosphate,  NaH2P04.  To  the  latter  the 
acidity  of  the  urine  is  due.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  alkalies 
exceed  the  acids  in  amount,  an  alkaline  urine  will  result,  which  may 
occur  physiologically  under  various  conditions.* 

The  so-called  amphoteric  reaction  will  be  observed  when  the 
diacid  and  neutral  sodium  phosphates,  NaHjPO^  and  Na^PO^,  are 
present  in  a  certain  definite  proportion  ;  the  urine  then  changes  the  ><^^ 

color  of  red  litmus  paper  to  blue,  and  vice  versa.^ 

A  neutral  urine  is  never  observed  under  normal  conditions.     The    ^^^^ 
presence  of  a  free  acid,  moreover,  is  not  possible,  as  it  would  imme- 
diately combine  with  ammonia,  which  is  constantly  being  set  free  in 
th »  tissues  of  the  body  as  ammonium  lactate,  and  is  normally  trans- 
formed into  urea.^ 

The  question   now  arises,  How  does  the  acidity  of  the  urine  re-  '■■  *^\ 
suit  ?  and  What  are  the  ultimate  factors  that  will  produce  an  alka- 
line and  an  amphoteric  reaction  ? 

These  are  problems  which  as  yet  await  a  final  answer.  Our 
present  ideas,  however,  may  be  formulated  as  follows  :  In  the  me- 
tabolism of  the  body-tissues  acids  are  constantly  produced ;  chief 
among  these  is  sulphuric  acid,  which  results  from  albuminous  decom- 
position, and  hydrochloric  acid,  which  at  a  certain  period  of  digestion 
is  reabsorbed  from  the  stomach.  As  the  alkalinity  of  the  blood  is 
due  to  neutral  sodium  phosphate  and  sodium  carbonate,  these  salts 
are  attiicked  by  the  free  acids  as  smm  as  they  enter  the  blood,  the 
result  being  the  formation  of  acid  salts,  and,  as  the  lattcc  .diffuse  n 
more  readily  through  an  animal  membrane  than  alkaline  salts,  the 
secretion  of  an  acid  urine  from  the  alkaline  blood  is  in  j>art  ex- 
plained. Nevertheless  it  is  im|X)ssible  to  exclude  a  certain  six^cific 
action  on  the  part  of  the  glandular  elements  of  the  kidneys,  as 
otherwise  the  secretion  of  all  glands,  supposing  this  to  depend 
upon  a  process  of  filtration  or  diffusion  only,  would  necessarily  be 
acid. 

As  the  alkalinity  of  the  blood  increases  the  acidity  of  the  urine 
decreases,  until  finally  an  alkaline  urine  rt»sults.  The  degree  of  the 
alkalinity  of  the  blood,  however,  de|)ends  essentially  upon  the  nature 
of  tlie  focnl  and  the  secretion  of  the  gastric  juice,  viz.,  the  hvdro- 

^  Briicke,  Maly'8  Jahresbcr.,  1887,  vol.  xvii.  p.  189.  Living,  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u. 
Pharmakol.,  18^14,  vol.  1.  p.  61. 

*Heintz.  Jour.  f.  prakt.  Chem.,  1872,  vol.  vi.  p.  'J74. 

'F.  Walters,  Arch.  f.  exper.  Path.  u.  Pharmakol.,  1877.  vol.  vii.  p.  148. 
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•/-«Va-   '-  chloric  acid.     The  ingestion  of  vegetable  food,  rich  in  salts  of  or- 
1         ganic  acids,  which  become  oxidized  in  the  body  to  the  carbonates  of 
<-  the  alkalies,  will  result  in  the  passage  of  an  alkaline  urine,  for  the 

alkalies  thus  formed  when  absorbed  into  the  blood  are  more  than 
sufficient  to  neutralize  completely  all  the  acids  present,  and  the  elimi- 
nation of  neutral  sodium  phosphate  alone  takes  place.  In  the  case 
of  animal  food  the  reverse  holds  good.  The  alkaline  carbonates 
here  formed  are  not  sufficient  to  neutralize  the  excess  of  acids,  and 
diacid  phosphate  of  sodium  is  hence  eliminated  in  large  quantity.* 

An  amphoteric  urine  results  whenever  the  elimination  of  neutral 
and  acid  sodium  phosphate  is  the  same ;  such  an  occurrence  is, 
therefore,  more  or  less  accidental. 

As  the  alkalinity  of  the  blood  is  increased  during  the  secretion 
of  the  acid  gastric  juice,  it  may  frequently  happen,  especially  follow- 
ing the  ingestion  of  a  large  amount  of  food,  that  an  alkaline  urine 
is  voided.  If  this  does  not  take  place,  the  acidity  of  the  urine  is  at 
least  diminished,  but  increases  again  during  the  process  of  resorp- 
tion of  hydrochloric  acid  and  peptones.  The  statement  so  generally 
found  in  text-books,  that  the  urine  secreted  after  a  meal  is  alka- 
line, is  not  strictly  correct ;  in  a  series  of  obser\'ations  which  I  made 
dn  this  dirwtion  an  alkaline  urine  w^as  obser\'ed  in  only  20  per 
cent,  of  the  (^ses  examined.^ 

It  may  thus  he  stated  that  an  alkaline  urine  will  result  under 
physiological  conditions  whenever  the  alkaline  salts  present  in  the 
food  are  sufficient  to  neutralize  all  the  acids  formed,  as  occurs  in  the 
case  of  a  vegt^tablo  diet,  and,  furthermore,  whenever  the  period  of 
gastric  stx'retion  is  lengthened. 

If  an  acid  urine  is  allowed  to  stand  exjwsed  to  the  air  for  a  cer- 
tain length  of  time,  its  degree  of  acidity  gnulually  diminishes,  and 
the  reaction  finally  becomes  alkaline.  At  the  same  time  the  urine 
becomes  cloudy  and  deiK)sits  a  se<liment,  which  consists  of  ammonio- 
magnesium  phosphate,  MgXH^PO^+GHjO,  neutral  calcium  phos- 
phate, CaafPO^)^,  and  still  later  contains  ammonium  urate,  Cr^H^- 
(NHJj^^'^/Xj  "^  addition  to  the  ccmstituents  of  the  primitive  nulxK?ula 
— /.  r,,  a  few  mucous  corpuscles  and  jxivement  epithelial  cells.  The 
entire  volume  of  urine,  moreover,  remains  cloudy,  owing  to  the 
presence  of  innumerable  bacteria.  The  odor  bc»comes  extremely  disa- 
greeable, and  distinctly  ''urinous/'  In  short,  "ammouiacal  decom- 
position ''  has  occurred.  This  has  l>een  shown  to  de}X'nd  U})on  the 
action  of  certain  bacteria,  notal)lv  the  Micrococcus  urea*  and  the  Bac- 
terium  ureas  which  are  present  in  the  air.^  These  organisms  cause 
decomposition  of  the  urea  found  in  every  urine,  with  the  forma- 
tion of  ammonium  carbonate,  according  to  the  following  equations  : 

^  K.  Salkowski  u.  J.  Munk.  Virchow's  Archiv,  1*?77,  vol.  Ixxvi.  p.  r>(X>. 
'^(^tiiiukf,  Zeit.  f.  kliii.  Mod.,  vol.  vii. 

^  W.  IvtMihe,  "  Uebcr  die  amraoiiiakalischc  llanigahrung,"  Virchow's  Archiv,  1885, 
vol.  c.  p.  r>r>5. 
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CO(NH,),  -f  2H,0  =  (NH,),CO,  ^  ^  ^^  ^1^^.. , 

(NH,),CO,  =  2NH,  +  H,0  +  CO,.  '      ' 

;/  Ms 

It  is  Dot  the  bacterium,  however,  which  directly  produces  the  re- 
sult, but  a  bacterial  product,  and  in  this  case  an  enzyme. 

An  alkaline  urine,  the  alkalinity  of  which  is  not  due  to  ammo- 
niacal  fermentation,  however,  but  to  other  causes,  as  indicated 
above,  may,  of  course,  undergo  the  same  change  as  an  acid  urine ; 
but  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  sharply  between  these  two  varieties 
of  alkaline  urines,  as  the  recognition  of  the  cause  of  the  alkalinity  is 
very  often  most  important  in  diagnosis.  The  distinction  is  readily 
made  by  fastening  a  piece  of  sensitive  red  litmus-paper  in  the  cork 
of  the  bottle  containing  the  urine.  If  the  alkalinity  of  the  urine  is 
due  to  the  presence  of  ammonia,  the  litmus-paper  will  turn  blue,  but 
soon  changes  to  red  when  exposed  to  the  air ;  while  a  urine,  the 
alkalinity  of  which  is  due  to  the  presence  of  fixed  alkalies,  will  turn 
red  litmus-paper  blue  only  when  immersed  in  the  urine,  the  change 
in  color  at  the  same  time  persisting. 

As  ammoniacal  decomposition  can  also  occur  within  the  urinary     ^    * 
'  passages,  it  is  important,  whenever  an  alkaline  reaction  due  to  the         ^ 
presence  of  ammonia  is  observed,  to  test  the  urine  at  once  upon  being    ^ 
voided,  or,  still  better,  to  procure  a  portion  with  a  catheter.     Such 
urines  are  frequently  seen  in  cases  of  cystitis  the  result  of  paralysis, 
urethral  stricture,  gonorrhoea,  etc. 

An  intensely  acid  reaction  is  observed  in  almost  all  concentrated 
urines,  especially  in  fevers,  in  certain  diseases  of  the  stomach  asso- 
ciated with  a  diminished  or  suspended  secretion  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
in  gout,  lithiasis,  acute  articular  rheumatism,  chronic  Brigbt's  dis- 
ease, diabetes,  leukaemia,  scurvy,  etc.  Whenever  a  verj'  acid  urine 
is  secreted  for  a  considemble  length  of  time  the  possibility  of 
renal  irritation  and  the  formation  of  concretions  should  be  borne 
in  mind. 

An  alkaline  urine,  the  alkalinity  of  which  is  not  owing  to  the 
presence  of  ammonia,  but  to  a  fixed  alkali,  is  observed  in  certain 
cases  of  debility,  esixK?ially  in  the  various  forms  of  anaemia,  follow- 
ing the  resorption  of  alkaline  transudates,  the  transfusion  of  blood, 
frequent  vomiting,  a  prolonged  cold  bath,  etc.  It  may  also  be  due 
to  the  ingestion  of  certain  drugs,  viz.,  salts  of  the  organic  acids  and 
alkaline  carbonates,  the  former  being  transformed  into  the  latter,  as 
has  been  mentioned.  An  increase  in  the  degree  of  acidity  may 
similarly  take  place  after  the  ingestion  of  mineral  acids. 

Of  interest  is  the  observation  of  Pick  *  that  in  twenty-four  to 
forty-eight  hours  after  the  crisis  in  pneumonia  the  urine  shows  a 
marked  decrease  in  its  acidity,  becoming  neutral  or  even  alkaline. 

»  F.  Pick,  "The  Urine  in  Pneumonia,"  Munch,  med.  Woch.,  1898,  No.  17. 
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This  phenomeDODy  which  was  observed  in  thirty-one  out  of  thirty- 
eight  cases,  persists  for  a  day  or  a  day  and  a  half,  and  then  the 
acidity  returns.  In  all  likelihood  the  change  is  due  to  absorption 
of  the  large  amounts  of  sodium  which  are  present  in  the  exudate. 

An  increase  in  the  acidity  of  the  urine  upon  standing  has  reix?at- 
edly  been  observed,  and  is  probably  due  to  the  formation  of  new 
acids  from  pre-existing  acid-yielding  substances,  such  as  certain 
carbohydrates,  alcohol,  etc.,  which  have  undergone  fermentation. 
This  phenomenon  is  frequently  obser\'ed  in  diabetic  patients. 

A  decrease  in  the  acidity  of  normal  urine  upon  standing,  however, 
is  the  rule,  owing  to  a  gradual  decomposition  of  sodium  urate  by 
the  acid  sodium  phosphate,  acid  sodium  urate,  and,  later  on,  uric 
acid  resulting,  which  are  thrown  down  as  a  sediment  in  consequence 
of  the  diminished  acidity  of  the  urine,  and  which,  hence,  no  longer 
influence  its  reaction.     This  is  shown  in  the  equations  :  ^,t 


(1)  NaIT2P04  +  CjHjNajN.O,  =  Na^P04  -h  QHsNaN^O, 

(2)  NaHjPO^  -4-  CjHaNaN^O,  =  Na^HPO^  -|-  C^H.Sfiy 

Determiiiation  of  the  Acidity  of  the  Urine. — ^The  old  method 

of  titrating  a  certain  amount  of  urine  with  a  decinormal  solution  of 
8(Klium  hydrate  has  been  abandoned  and  replaced  by  that  of  Freund. 
This  is  essentially  based  upon  the  observation  that  the  acid  reaction 
of  the  urine  is  referable  exclusively  to  diacid  phosphates. 

Frennd's  Method.^ — In  50  c.c.  of  urine  the  total  amount  of  phos- 
phoric acid  is  estimated  as  described  on  page  331.  The  result  is 
termed  T,  In  a  second  portion  of  50  c.c.  the  monacid  phosphates, 
My  are  then  precipitated  with  a  normal  solution  of  barium  chloride — 
«.  r.,  one  containing  122  grammes  of  the  crystallized  salt  in  1000 
c.c.  of  water — 10  c.c.  being  added  for  every  100  mgrms.  of  the  total 
amount  of  phosphoric  acid  found.  After  the  addition  of  the  barium 
the  mixture  is  diluttnl  to  100  c.c,  filtered,  and  the  phosphoric  acid 
estimattnl  in  50  c.c.  of  the  filtrate.  The  result  obtained  is  termed 
7).  Owing  to  the  fact  that  not  only  are  the  moiiophc>sphates  pre- 
cipitated on  the  addition  of  the  barium  chloride,  but  also  a  small 
amount  of  normal  phosphates,  and  that  a  small  amount  of  diacid 
phosphate  is  f(>niied  at  the  same  time  and  passes  into  solution,  an 
error  is  incurred.  Tlil-^,  however,  remains  constant,  and  amounts  to 
3  ]XT  cent,  in  favor  of  the  diacid  phosphates. 

As  the  total  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  is  subject  to  fairly  wide 
variations,  even  in  health,  it  is  lK\<t  to  calculate  the  relative  propor- 
tion of  T  to  D  for  100  c.e.  of  urine,  and  then  to  dcterniine  the  abso- 
lute degree  of  acidity  for  the  twenty-four  hours.  Fifrures  are  thus 
obtain(Hl  which  are  directly  comparable  with  one  another. 

^  E.  Freund,  Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wiss ,  181)2.  p.  6S9. 
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Example. — Supposing  that  T  amounted  to  0.386  gramme  for  100 
c.c.  of  urine,  and  D  to  0.338  gramme.  Three  per  cent,  of  D  would 
have  to  be  deducted  for  reasons  just  given,  making  the  true  vahie 
of  D  0.3279.  The  relative  proportion  of  T  to  D  would  then  be 
84.9,  as  determined  according  to  the  equation 

0.386  :  0.3279 : :  100  :  x ;    and  z  =  84.9. 

.  Supposing,  further,  that  the  total  amount  of  urine  was  2000  c.c, 
the  total  acidity  of  the  twenty-four  hours  would  correspond  to  1698, 
according  to  the  equation   100  :  84.9  : :  2000  \x)  and  x  =  1698,  and 

the  total  acidity  per  hour  to ,  i.  e,,  70.7. 

The  results  obtained  can  also  be  expressed  in  terms  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  100  mgrms.  of  the  diacid  phosphates  corresponding  to  102.8 
mgrms.  of  hydrochloric  acid.  This  mode  of  indicating  the  total 
acidity  of  the  urine  would  actually  be  the  better. 

If  the  urine  should  be  alkaline  and  cloudy,  the  sediment  is  first 
dissolved  by  carefully  adding  a  one-tenth  or  one-fourth  normal  solu- 
tion of  hydrochloric  acid,  the  amount  added  being  then  deducted 
from  the  total  acidity.  Should  negative  values  be  found,  these  could 
be  expressed  in  terms  of  sodium  hydrate.* 

With  this  method  a  complete  revision  of  all  the  work  previously 
done  will  be  necessary.  The  results  given  above  have  reference 
only  to  the  old  method  of  titration  with  a  one-tenth  normal  solution 
of  sodium  hydrate. 

• 

CHEMISTRT  OF   THE   URINE. 
General  Chemical  Composition  of  the  Urine. — A  general  idea 

of  the  chemical  eomjxjsition  of  the  urine  and  the  quantitative  varia- 
tions of  the  individual  components  may  be  formed  from  the  follow- 
ing table,  which  I  liave  constructed  from  analyses  made  in  my  labor- 
atory. The  individuals  from  which  the  urines  were  obtained  were 
adults,  and  their  general  mode  of  life,  as  regards  diet,  exercise,  etc., 
was  that  of  the  average  American  eity-<lweller.  In  addition,  the 
following  substances  may  be  encountered  under  pathological  con- 
ditions :  serum-albumin,  serum-globulin,  albumoses,  mucin  (nucleo- 
albumin),  glucose,  lactose,  inosit,  dextrin,  biliary  constituents,  viz., 
bile-acids  and  bile-pigments,  blood-pigments,  melanin,  leucin,  tyro- 
sin,  oxybutvric  acid,  allantoin,  fat,  lecithin,  cholesterin,  acetone, 
alcohol,  Biiumstark's  substance,  urocaninic  acid,  cystin,  hydrogen 
sulphide,   and  still  others. 

*  The  urine  is  carefully  guarded  against  ammoniaoal  decomposition  by  the  addition, 
to  the  first  portion  voided,  of  from  20  to  25  c.c.  of  a  solution  of  10  grammes  of  oil  of 
peppermint  to  100  c.c.  of  alcohol ;  or,  a  few  cubic  centimeters  of  chloroform  are  added, 
which  answer  the  same  purpose. 
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Analthih  op  Ukikb. 

W«Mr ]20O-17O0gr«mi» 

Solids «0.0 

Inorganic  solids 25  0  -26.0         ■* 

Sulphuric  acid  (tl^,) 2.0-2.5 

PlHwphoricBcidiPA) i5  -  3.5 

-  Chlorine  (N*a) 10.0-16,0  " 

Potanium  <K,0| 3.3  " 

falcium  ICbO) 0.2-0.4         •• 

Mn)tn«iiiim  (MgO) 0.6 

Ammonia  (NHjl 0.7 

Fliiurides,  nitrates,  etc 0.2  ■' 

Organic  wilid* 20.0  -36.0        " 

Urea 20,0  -30.0         " 

Uric  acid 0.2-1.0         " 

XanihiD  basea 1.0  " 

Kreatinin 0.0&-  0.08       " 

0»lic  acid 0.05 


Conjugate  sulphates ai2-  0.2i 

'iippiiric  add O.Of 

t'ulitile  fstij'  acid O.ffi 


QnantltatiTe  Estimatloii  of  the  BGneral  Ash  of  the  TTrine. — 

In  order  to  estimate  the  amount  of  mineral  asb  in  the  urine  the 
following  method  may  be  employed  : 

Fifty  c.c.  of  urine  are  evapoi^tt'd  to  dryness  in  a  weighed  porce- 
lain dish,  at  a  tcmjtemturc  of   100°  C,  and  then   heated,  while 


coverci,  over  the  free  fl:mic  until  ga.^.s  ocapc  to  be  evolved,  care 
being  taken  not  to  hoiit  too  strongly  in  onler  to  a\'oid  sputtering. 
The  rL-sidiie  is  taken  itp  with  distillwl  boiling  water,  and,  after 
standing,  filtered  through  a  Sehlciehcr  and  Sehiiil's  fiitt-r,  the  weight 
of  the  ash  of  wliieh  is  known.  The  dish  and  the  eont^-nts  of  the 
filter  are  well  washed  with  hot  water.  Filtnite  smmI  washings  are 
set  ii.-ide  ami  the  dish  iimt  filter  dne<I  in  the  oven  at  115°  C.     The 
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filter  is  now  placed  in  the  dish  and  slowly  incinerated.  So  soon  as 
the  ash  has  turned  white  the  filtrate  and  washings  are  placed  in  the 
.same  dish,  evaporated  at  100°  C,  and  then  carefully  heated  over 
the  free  flame.  Upon  cooling  in  the  desiccator  (Fig.  80)  the  dish 
with  its  contents  is  weighed,  the  difference  between  its  present  and 
previous  weight  indicating  the  quantity  of  ash  contained  in  50  c.c. 
of  urine. 

Precautions:  1.  Care  should  be  taken  to  allow  the  dish  to  be- 
come faintly  red  only  for  a  moment,  as  some  of  the  chlorine  is 
otherwise  volatilized.  Some  phosphoric  acid  may  also  escape,  and 
too  strong  a  heat,  moreover,  may  cause  the  transformation  of  sul- 
phates into  sulphides,  the  organic  material  present  acting  as  a 
reducing  agent. 

2.  If  the  organic  ash  is  not  completely  incinerated,  it  is  best  to 
allow  the  dish  to  cool  and  then  to  moisten  the  ash  with  a  few  drops 
of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  when  the  heating  is  continued. 

The  Chlorides. 

The  chlorides  which  are  excreted  in  the  urine  are  derived  from 
the  food.  As  they  are  thus  present  in  a  much  larger  amount  than 
all  other  inorganic  salts  combined,  and  in  quantity  more  than  suf- 
ficient to  supply  the  needs  of  the  body-economy,  the  relatively  large 
amount  of  chlorides  found  in  the  urine  under  physiological  condi- 
tions, as  com|>ared  with  the  other  inorganic  constituents,  is  readily 
explained. 

Of  the  alkalies  in  the  urine,  sodium  in  combination  with  chlorine 
exists  in  greatest  amount,  and  for  clinical  purposes  it  is  most  con- 
venient to  cidculatc  the  total  quantity  of  chlorides  found  in  terms 
of  sodium  chloride ;  a  small  proportion  also  CK^curs  combined  with 
potassium,  ammonium,  calcium,  and  magnesium. 

From  11  to  15  gnimmes  of  sodium  chloride,  representing  the  \\*\^ 
total  quantity  of  chlorine,  are  normally  eliminated  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours,  the  amount  de|)ending,  of  course,  directly  upon  that 
contained  in  the  fo(xl  ingested.  If  the  amount  of  nourishment  is 
diminished,  a  decrease  in  the  elimination  of  the  chlorides  is  observed. 
If  this  is  carried  to  the  point  of  starvation,  the  chlorides  disappear 
almost  entirely  from  the  urine,  the  traces  remaining  being  derived 
from  the  bodv-fluids.  The  latter  retain  tenaeiouslv  a  certain  amount, 
which  differs  but  slightly  from  that  normally  present.  If  at  this 
stage  food  containing  sodium  chloride  is  again  taken,  a  portion  will 
be  retained  in  the  body  until  the  original  equilibrium  is  restored.  A 
similar  retention  may  he  observed  for  a  few  days  following  the 
ingestion  of  large*  quantities  of  water,  which  causes  an  increased 
elimination  of  chlorides. 

This  tenacity  on  the  part  of  the  body  in  retaining  sodium  chloride 
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is  strikingly  seen  when  the  i>otassium  salt  is  substituted  for  the 
sodium  salt ;  in  this  case  the  amount  of  the  sodium  in  the  serum 
of  the  blood  will  be  found  to  vary  very  slightly. 

It  has  also  been  shown  that  the  excretion  of  sodium  chloride 
can  be  increased  very  materially  by  the  ingestion  of  potassium 
salts,  notably  the  neutral  i)otassium  phosphate  (KgHPO^).  This  is 
supposed  to  decompose  the  sodium  chloride  present  in  the  serum, 
resulting  in  the  formation  of  potassium  chloride  and  neutral  sodium 
phosphate,  which  are  both  eliminated  as  foreign  material ;  a  point 
is  finally  reached,  however,  when  the  sodium  chloride  ceases  to  be 
excreted. 

This  provision  of  the  economy,  in  virtue  of  which  an  increase  in 
the  elimination  of  the  salt  is  followed  by  its  retention,  and  a  pre- 
vious retention  by  an  increased  elimination,  is  supposed  to  be  refer- 
able to  the  albuminous  metabolism  taking  place  in  the  body.  It 
may  he  stated,  as  a  general  rule,  that  any  increase  in  the  amount  of 
circulating  albumin  will  he  followed  by  an  increased  elimination  of 
chlorides,  these  having  been  previously  retaineil  by  the  albuminous 
IkkUcs  in  consequence  of  the  great  affinity  which  exists  between 
them.  At  the  same  time  the  elimination  of  the  chlorides  is  influ- 
enced by  the  quantity  of  urine  excreted,  increasing  and  decreasing 
with  its  volume. 

Pathologically  the  excretion  of  the  chlorides  may  vary  within 
wide  limits,  diminishing  on  the  one  hand  to  zero  and  increasing 
on  the  other  to  50  grammes  or  more  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  A 
marked  diminution,  which  in  some  cases  may  go  on  to  a  total 
absence,  was  formerly  thought  to  be  jiatliognomonic  of  acute  crouj)- 
ous  pneumonia.*  More  modern  investigations,  however,  have  shown 
that  such  a  condition  occurs  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  most  acute 
febrile  diseases,  such  as  scarlatina,  roseola,  variola,  typhus  and 
typhoid  fevers,   recurrens,  and  acute  yellow  atrophy. 

The  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  must  be  sought  for,  first,  in 
a  diminished  ingestion  of  chlorides  ;  se(»ondly,  in  a  retention  of  these 
in  the  bloo<l,  which  probably  is  associateil  with  an  increase  in  the 
amount  of  the  circulating  albumin ;  thirdly,  in  a  diminished  rt^nal 
secretion  of  water  ;  fourthly,  in  a  possible  elimination  of  a  portion 
of  the  chlorides  through  other  channels,  as  in  cases  of  severe  diar- 
rhoea, the  formation  of  serous  exudates,  etc."  Intermittent  fever 
ap|xsirs  to  be  an  exception  to  this  rule ;  usually  it  is  true  the 
chlorides  are  diminished,  but  not  to  the  extent  seen  in  the  other 
diseases  mentione<l.  They  have,  moreover,  lx*en  found  to  increase 
during  and  sometimes  immediately  after  a  paroxysm,  this  increase 
being,  of  course,  followed  by  a  corresponding  diminution. 

The  chlorides  are  diminished  in  all  acute  and  chronic  renal  dis- 

*  Rettenbacher,  Wien.  med.  Zcit.,  1S50,  p.  373.  HcUcr,  Heller's  An'hiv,  J.S44,  vol. 
i.  p.  23.  *  Salkowski  u.  Leube,  Lehre  voni  Haru,  1882,  p.  174. 
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eases  associated  with  albuminuria,  owiug  to  some  extent  at  least 
to  a  diminished  secretion  of  water.* 

In  all  cases  of  carcinoma  of  the  stomach,  and  in  chronic  hyjxjr- 
secretion  associated  with  dilatation,  a  decrease  is  also  obser\'ed,  which 
in  certain  cases  of  hypersecretion  and  hyperacidity,  the  result  of  gas- 
tric ulcer,  may  go  on  to  a  total  absence.^ 

In  anaemic  conditions  the  chlorides  are  likewise  diminished,  as 
also  in  rickets.  In  melancholia  and  idiocy  a  striking  decrease  is 
observed ;  in  dementia,  chorea,  and  pseudohypertroi)inc  paralysis 
this  is  less  marked.  A  total  absence  has  been  noted  in  jxjmphigus 
foliaceus,  and  a  considerable  diminution  in  the  beginning  of  im])et- 
igo,  as  also  in  chronic  lead  poisoning. 

The  chlorides  are  found  in  increased  amount,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  all  conditions  in  which  retention  has  previously  occurred,  chief 
among  these  being  the  acute  febrile  diseases  and  cases  in  which  a  re- 
sorption of  exudates  and  transudates,  associated  with  an  increased 
diuresis,  is  taking  place.  A  marked  increase  has  also  been  noted  in 
some  cases  of  diabetes  insipidus,  in  which  29  grammes  have  l)een 
eliminated  in  the  twenty-four  hours.^  A  similar  increase  may  occur 
in  prurigo,  in  which,  in  one  instance,  29.6  grammes  were  passed  in 
twenty-four  hours.*  In  cases  of  general  jwresis,  during  the  first 
stage,  an  increased  elimination  goes  hand  in  hand  with  an  in- 
creased ingestion  of  food.  In  epilepsy  the  polyuria  following  the 
attacks  is  associated  with  an  increase  in  the  chlorides. 

Of  drugs,  certain  diuretics,  and  some  of  the  potassium  salts,  as 
has  been  mentioned,  produce  an  increase :  the  chlorine  contained  in 
chloroform,  whether  administered  internally  or  as  an  anaesthetic,  is 
in  jxirt  excreted  in  the  form  of  a  chloride.  Salicylic  acid,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  said  to  cause  a  tem|)orary  diminution. 

It  is  of  practical  imix)rtiince  to  note  tliat  in  acute  febrile  diseases 
the  diminution  in  the  chlorides  appears  to  vary  with  the  intensity 
of  the  disease,  a  decrease  to  0.05  gramme  pro  die  justifying  the  con- 
clusion that  the  case  under  observation  is  of  extreme  gravity.  It 
may  at  times  also  indicate  the  previous  occurrence  of  severe  diarrhoea 
or  the  formation  of  exudates  of  considerable  extent.  A  continued 
increase,  on  the  other  hand,  should  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
patient's  condition  is  improving. 

The  elimination  of  the  chlorides  also  furnishes  a  fair  index  to  the 
digestive  powders  of  the  iJatient.  This  rule  also  holds  good  for  most 
chronic  diseases.  All  other  causes  which  might  lead  to  an  increase 
or  decrease  being  eliminated,  an  excretion  of  from  10  to  15  grammes 
indicates  a  fair  condition  of  the  appetite  and  a  normal  digestive 
jwwer,  a  decrease  being  associated  with  the  reverse. 

»  Rohraann,  Zeit.  f.  kliii.  Med.,  1880.  vol.  i.  p.  513. 

2  Gluzinski,  Berlin,  med.  Woch.,  18^7,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  983. 

*  Oppenheira.  Zeit.  f.  klin.  Med.,  vol.  vi. 

*  V.  Brueff,  Wien.  med.  Woch.,  1871,  p.  552. 
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An  increased  elimination  of  chlorides  occurring  in  cases  of  OBdema, 
and  associated  with  the  existence  of  serous  exudates^  is  always  of 
good  prognostic  omen,  ])ointing  to  a  resorption  of  the  fluid. 

A  continued  elimination  of  more  than  15  to  20  grammes,  all  other 
causes  being  excluded,  may  be  considered  as  pathognomonic  of  dia- 
betes insipidus. 

Test  for  Chlorides  in  the  Urine. — The  recognition  of  the  chlo- 
rides in  the  urine  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  the  addition  of  a  solu- 
tion of  silver  nitrate  causes  their  precipitation,  the  reaction  taking 
place  according  to  the  equation 

AgNO,  +  NaCl  =  AgCl  -f  NaNO,. 

The  silver  chloride  thus  formed  is  insoluble  in  nitric  acid. 

The  test  is  made  in  the  following  manner :  after  having  removed 
any  albumin  that  may  be  present,  according  to  methods  given  else- 
where (see  Albumin),  a  few  cubic  centimeters  of  urine  are  acidified 
in  a  test-tube  with  about  10  drops  of  pure  nitric  acid,  and  treated 
with  a  few  cubic  centimeters  of  silver  nitrate  solution  (1  :  20). 
The  occurrence  of  a  white  precipitate  indicates  the  presence  of 
chlorides.  An  idea  may  be  formed  at  the  same  time  of  the  quantity 
j)resent ;  the  occurrence  of  a  heavy,  caseous  prei»ipitate  points  to  a 
large  amount. 

Quantitative  Estimation  of  the  Chlorides  by  the  Method  of 

SalkowsM-Volhard.^ — When  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate  acidified 
with  nitric  acid  is  treated  with  a  solution  of  potassium  sulphocyanide 
or  ammonium  sulphocyanide,  in  the  presence  of  a  ferric  salt,  the 
potassium  sulphocyanide  first  causes  the  precipitation  of  white  silver 
sulphocyanide,  which,  like  silver  chloride,  is  insoluble  in  nitric  acid  : 

AgNO,  -^  KSCN  -^^  AgSCX  -^    KNO3. 

As  soon  as  every  trace  of  silver  is  precipitated,  it  combines  with 

the  ferric  salt  to  form  ferric  sulphocyanide,  which  is  of  a  blood-red 

color  : 

6KSCX  -r  Fe,(SO,^3  --.  Fe,(SCN)e  -f  SK^SO,. 

If  the  potassium  sulphocyanide  solution  is  of  known  strength,  it 
is  ])ossible  to  estimate  accurately  the  amount  of  silver  present  in  the 
solution,  the  ferric  salt  serving  as  an  indicator  of  the  end  of  the  re- 
action between  the  silver  and  the  potassium  sulphocyanide. 

Appliciition  to  the  urine  :  to  urine  which  has  been  acidified  with 
nitric  acid  an  excess  of  a  silver  solution  of  known  strength  is  added, 
and  the  silver  not  used  in  the  preeipitiition  of  the  chlorides  then  esti- 
mated as  indi(^it<Kl  above.  The  difference  between  the  quantity  thus 
found  and  the  total  amount  used  will  be  that  eonsume<l  in  the  pre- 

*  E.  SiilkowKki,  Zeit.  f.  iihysiol.  C'hera.,  vol.  i.  p.  IG,  and  vol.  ii.  p.  397. 
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cipitation  of  the  chlorides,  from  which,  knowing  the  strength  of  the 
silver  solution,  its  equivalent  in  terms  of  sodium  chloride  is  readily 
determined. 

Reagents  required  : 

1.  A  solution  of  silver  nitrate  of  such  strength  that  each  cubic 
centimeter  shall  correspond  to  0.01  gramme  of  sodium  chloride. 

2.  A  solution  of  potassium  sulphocyanide  of  such  strength  that 
25  c.c.  shall  correspond  to  10  c.c.  of  the  silver  nitrate  solution. 

3.  A  solution  of  a  ferric  salt,  such  as  ammonio-ferric  alum,  satu- 
rated at  ordinary  temperature. 

4.  Nitric  acid  (specific  gravity  1.2). 
Preparation  of  these  solutions  : 

1.  As  pointed  out,  the  silver  nitrate  solution  is  made  of  such 
strength  that  each  cubic  centimeter  shall  correspond  to  0.01  gramme 
of  sodium  chloride ;  in  other  words,  a  standard  solution  is  employed. 

The  silver  nitrate  must  be  pure,  and  it  is  best  to  use  the  crj'stal- 
lizeil  salt,  and  not  the  sticks  wrapped  in  paper,  which  always  contain 
reduced  silver.  In  order  to  test  the  purity  of  the  salt,  about  1 
gramme  is  dissolved  in  distilled  water,  heated  to  the  boiling-point, 
the  silver  precipitated  by  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and  filtered  off. 
When  evaporated  in  a  platinum  crucible  the  filtrate  should  leave 
either  no  residue  at  all  or  only  a  very  faint  one ;  otherwise  it  is 
necessary  to  recrystallizc  the  salt  until  the  desired  degree  of  purity 
is  reached. 

The  determination  of  the  quantity  to  1^  dissolveil  in  1000  c.c.  of 
water  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  1  molecule  of  silver  nitrate 
(molecular  weight  170)  combines  with  1  molecule  of  sodium 
chloride  (molecular  weight  58.5)  to  form  silver  chloride  and  sodium 
nitrate.  As  the  solution  of  silver  nitrate  shall  Ik»  of  such  strength 
that  1  c.c.  corresponds  to  0.01  gramme  of  scxlium  chloride,  or  1000 
c.c.  to  10  grammes,  the  quantity  to  be  dissolved  in  1000  c.c.  is  found 
according  to  the  following  equation  : 

5S.5  :  170  :  :  10  : 1,  58.5  j  =  1700,  J  =  29.059. 

Theoretically,  then,  this  quantity  should  be  dissolved  in  1000  c.c. 
of  water.  It  is  better,  however,  to  dissolve  it  in  a  quantity  some- 
what less  than  1000  c.c,  such  as  900  or  950  c.c,  as  the  silver  salt 
contains  water  of  crj'stallization  and  the  weighed-off  quantity  would 
not  represent  the  exact  amount  required,  but  less,  the  correcting  of 
a  solution  which  is  too  strong  lx»ing  a  much  simpler  matter  than 
that  of  a  solution  which  is  too  weak. 

To  make  this  correction,  or,  in  other  words,  to  bring  the  solution 
to  its  pro])er  strength,  0.15  gramme  of  sodium  chloride  which  has 
previously  b^»en  dried  carefully  by  heating  in  a  platinum  crucible,  is 
accurately  weighed  off,  dissolveil  in  a  little  distilled  water,  and  further 
diluted  to  about  100  c.c     To  this  solution  a  few  drops  of  a  solution 

21 
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of  potassium  chromate  are  added,  when  the  mixture  is  titrated  witn 
the  silver  solution. 

The  silver  nitrate  will  first  precipitate  the  sodium  chloride,  and 
then  combine  with  the  potassium  chromate,  forming  red  silver 
chromate,  according  to  the  equation 

2AgN0,  -h  KjCrO^  ^  AgjCiO^  -f  2KN0,. 

The  slightest  orange  tinge  remaining  after  stirring  indicates  the 
end  of  the  reaction.  Were  the  solution  of  the  silver  nitrate  of  the 
proper  strength,  exactly  15  c.c.  should  have  been  used,  as  each  cubic 
centimeter  shall  represent  0.01  gramme  of  sodium  chloride.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  less  will  in  all  probability  be  needed,  the  solution 
having  been  puq)osely  made  too  strong.  Its  correction  then  be- 
comes a  simple  matter,  as  it  is  merely  necessary  to  determine  the 
degree  of  dilution  required. 

Supposing  that  29.059  grammes  of  silver  nitrate  were  dissolved 
in  900  c.c.  of  water,  and  that  14.5  c.c.  instead  of  15  c.c.  had 
been  required  to  precipitate  the  0.15  gramme  of  sodium  chloride, 
it  is  evident  that  each  14.5  c.c.  of  the  remaining  solution  must 
l)e  diluted  with  0.5  c.c.  of  water.  It  is,  hence,  only  necessary  to 
divide  the  number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  the  silver  nitrate  solution 
remaining  by  14.5 ;  the  result  multiplied  by  0.5  represents  the 
amount  of  water  which  must  be  added  in  order  to  bring  the  solution 
to  the  required  strength.  Hence  the  rule  for  the  correction  of  a 
solution  which  has  been  found  too  strong : 

N.  d 


C- 

n 


in  which  C  represents  the  number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  water 
which  must  be  added  to  the  solution  remaining ;  N  the  total  number 
of  cubic  centimeters  remaining  after  titration ;  n  the  number  of 
cubic  centimeters  consumed  in  one  titration ;  and  d  the  difference 
between  the  numljer  of  cubic  centimeters  theoretically  required  and 
that  actually  used  in  one  titration. 

In  the  example  given  the  equation  would  then  read  : 

y-T "'n)-5    /<C    O.O  OS)  OO 

14.5         ~ 

32.29  c.c.  of  distilled  water  are  adde<l  to  the  remaining  936.5  c.c, 
when  the  strength  of  the  solution  is  tested  by  a  second  titration.  If 
the  solution  is  found  too  weak,  it  is  l>est  to  make  it  too  strong,  and 
then  to  correct  as  described. 

2.  Prei)aration  of  the  potassium  sulphocvanide  solution  :  from 
the  equation  AgNO.,  +  KSCN  -  AgSCN  -h  KNO3,  it  is  seen  that 
1  molecule  of  silver  nitrate  (molecular  weight  1 70)  combines  with 
1  molecule  of  potassium  sulphocyanide  (molecular  weight  97).     The 
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quantity  of  the  latter  to  be  dissolved  in  1000  e.c.  of  water  is  then 
found  from  the  following  equation  : 

170:  97  ::  11.6236  :i;    170  x  =  11.6236  X  97  ;    j  =  6.6. 

As  potassium  sulphocyanide  is  extremely  hygroscopic,  a  solution 
is  made  which  is  too  strong,  by  dissolving  about  10  grammes  of  the 
salt  in  900  c.c.  of  distilled  water.  In  onler  to  bring  this  solution  to 
its  proper  strength,  10  c.c.  of  the  silver  solution  are  diluted  to  100 
c.c;  4  c.c.  of  nitric  acid  (sjxKjific  gravity  1.2)  and  5  c.c.  of  the  am- 
monio-ferric  alum  solution  are  added,  when  the  mixture  is  titrated 
with  the  ]K)tassium  sulphocyanide  solution ;  the  end-reaction  is 
recognized  by  the  prixluction  of  a  slightly  reddish  color,  which  per- 
sists on  stirring.  The  sulphocyanide  solution  having  been  purposely 
made  too  strong,  it  will  be  found  that  less  than  25  c.c.  are  needed  to 
precipitite  all  the  silver  present.  The  quantity  of  water  necessary 
for  dilution  is  ascertained,  as  above,  according  to  the  formula 

n 

3.  The  solution  of  ammonio-ferric  alum  is  a  solution  saturated  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  care  being  tiiken  to  insure  the  absence  of 
chlorides  in  the  salt,  which  may  he  effected,  if  necessary,  by  recrys- 
tallization. 

Method  (18  Applied  to  the  Urine, — Ten  c.c.  of  urine  are  placed  in  a 
small  stoppered  flask  bearing  a  100  c.c.  mark,  dihited  with  50  c.c. 
of  distilled  water,  and  acidified  with  4  c.c.  of  nitric  acid.  From  a 
burette  15  c.c.  of  the  standard  solution  of  silver  nitrate  are  addeil. 
The  mixture  is  thoroughly  agitated  and  diluted  with  distilled  water 
to  the  100  c.c.  mark.  The  silver  chloride  formed  is  filtered  off 
through  a  dry  folded  filter  into  a  dry  graduate ;  80  c.c.  of  the 
filtrate  are  placxxl  in  a  beaker,  and,  atler  the  addition  of  5  c.c.  of  the 
ammonio-ferric  alum  solution,  titrateil  with  the  sulphocyanide  solu- 
tion until  the  end-reaction — /.  e,,  a  slightly  reddish  tingt* — is  seen. 
If  necessary,  two  such  titrations  should  he  made,  the  sulphocyanide 
solution  Ixiing  added  1  c.c.  at  a  time  in  the  first,  while  in  the  second 
the  total  number  of  cubic  centimetei^s  needed  to  bring  about  the 
end-reaction,  less  1  c.c,  are  added  at  once,  and  then  0.1  c.c.  at  a 
time. 

The  amount  of  chlorides  j)resent  in  the  urine  is  calculat^nl  as  fol- 
lows : 

Example, — Total  quantity  of  urine  600  c.c. ;  6.5  c.c  of  the 
sulphocyanide  solution  were  requirwl  to  bring  about  the  end-reaction 
in  80  c.c  of  the  filtrate;  this  would  corr(\s|K)nd  to  8.125  c.c  for 
the  total  100  c.c  of  filtrate,  representing  10  c.c.  of  urine,  as  is  seen 
from  the  equation 

n:80::z:100;    80z  =  100n;    x  =  ^^^^=—, 

80  4 
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in  which  x  represents  the  number  of  cubic  centimeters  corre- 
si)onding  to  100  c.c.  of  the  filtrate,  and  n  the  number  of  cubic 
centimeters  actually  used. 

These  8.125  c.c.  were  used  in  precipitating  the  silver  nitrate  not 
decomposed  bv  the  chlorides.  As  25  c.c.  of  the  sulphocyanide 
solution  correspond  to  10  c.c.  of  the  silver  solution,  the  excess  of 
silver  solution  in  cubic  centimeters  is  found  from  the  equation 

in  V      9  V 
^:10i:N:x;    2o  x  =  10  X ;    x^^  -^=.^ 

25  o 

in  which  x  represents  the  excess  of  the  silver  solution  in  cubic 
centimeters,  and  N  that  of  the  suli)hocyanido  solution  as  found 
according  to  the  equation  above,  .r  in  this  case  being  3.25  c.c. 

The  difference  between  the  total  amount  of  silver  solution  em- 
ployed {ic,  15  C.C.)  and  the  excess  (/.  e.,  3.25  c.c.)  indicates  the 
number  of  cubic  centimeters  necessary  for  the  j>recipitation  of 
the  chlorides  in  10  c.c.  of  urine.  In  the  case  under  consideration 
11.75  c.c.  were  employ etl.  As  1  c.c.  of  the  silver  solution  re])re- 
sents  0.01  gramme  of  sodium  chloride,  there  must  have  been  present 
in  the  10  c.c.  of  urine  0.1175  gramme;  in  100  c.c,  hence,  1.175 
grammes,  and  in  the  total  amount — i.  r.,  600  c.c.  of  urine — 7.05 
grammes. 

From  these  considerations  the  following  short  rule  results  :  instead 
of  first  multiplying  the  number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  the  potas- 
sium sulphocyanide  solution  corresponding  to  80  c.c.  of  the  filtrate, 
by  -J,  and  the  n^sult  by  ^,  in  order  to  find  the  numbtT  of  cubic 
centimeters  of  the  potassium  sulphocyanide  solution  representing 
the  excess  of  silver  nitrate  in  100  c.c.  of  the  filtrate,  and  then 
deducting  the  result  from  15,  it  is  simpler  to  multiply  by  i  directly 
and  deduct  the  result  from  15,  the  numlxT  of  grammes  of  sodium 
chloride  contained  in  1000  c.c.  of  urine  being  thus  found.  This 
figun*  is  then  corrected  for  the  total  amount  of  urine. 

The  nu^thod  descril>ed  may  be  employed  in  the  presence  of  albu- 
mins, albumoses,  and  sugar ;  the  urine,  however,  must  be  fresh,  so 
as  to  insure  the  absence  of  nitrous  acid. 

Direct  Method.^ — If  absolute  accuracy  is  not  required,  the  fol- 
lowing method  may  be  employed  : 

Ten  e.e.  of  urine  are  diluted  with  distilled  water  to  100  c.c.  and 
treatefl  with  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  potassium  ehroniate.  This 
mixture  is  titrated  with  a  one-tenth  normal  solution  of  silver  nitrate 
until  the  end-reaction  is  reached — /.  c,  a  faint  orange  tingt* — which 
no  longer  (lisapp(»ars  on  stirring.  The  number  of  cubic  centi- 
meters used  multiplied  by  0.01  will  indicate  the  amount  of  chlorides 
present  in  10  c.c.  of  urine. 

As  uric  acid,   the  xanthin-bases,  hyposulphites,  sulphocyanides, 

'  F.  Mohr,  Lt>hrbiKh  d.  TitrimietlKxle,  IftiVJ,  ii.  p.  13. 
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and  pigments  are  also  precipitated  by  the  silver  nitrate^  the  end- 
reaction  is  delayed ;  moreover,  unless  the  urine  is  very  pale,  its 
recognition  may  be  difficult,  and  the  error  thus  caused  considerable. 
This  is  especially  true  of  febrile  urines  which  contain  only  a  small 
amount  of  chlorides. 

Should  iodides  or  bromides  have  been  taken,  these  must  first  be 
removed,  as  silver  iodide  and  bromide,  which  are  insoluble  in  nitric 
acid,  would  give  too  high  a  value. 

To  this  end,  the  following  method,  which  is  also  a  very  accurate 
one,  should  be  employed,  its  only  disadvantage  being  the  amount  of 
time  required. 

Estimation  of  the  Chlorides  after  Incineration  (according  to 
Neubauer  and  SalkowsM).^ — The  principle  of  this  method  is  the 
destruction  of  all  organic  material  and  the  subsequent  estimation  of 
the  chlorides  contained  in  the  mineral  ash  by  one  of  the  methods 
dc^ribed.  Ten  c.c.  of  urine  are  evaix)rated  to  dryness  in  a  platinum 
crucible  at  a  temperature  slightly  below  100°  C,  after  the  addition 
of  a  little  pure  dried  s<xlium  carbonate  and  from  3  to  5  grammes 
of  potassium  nitrate.  The  addition  of  tlie  sodium  carbonate  insures 
the  conversion  of  any  ammonium  chloride  which  may  be  present 
into  sodium  chloride ;  the  [wtassium  nitrate  acts  merely  as  an  oxi- 
dizing agent.  The  residue  is  now  carcfiilly  heated  at  a  moderate  tem- 
jxjraturc,  allowed  to  cool,  dissolved  in  distilled  water,  and  accurately 
neutralized  with  very  dilute  nitric  acid.  In  this  solution  the  chlorides 
are  estimated  most  conveniently  according  to  the  second  method. 

Should  iodides  or  bromides  be  present,  the  aijueous  solution  just 
referred  to  is  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  iodine  and 
bromine  thereby  liberated  extracted  with  carbon  disulphide.  As 
complete  removal  of  these  bodies  is,  however,  only  i>o8sible  in  the 
presence  of  a  nitrite,  it  is  bettor  not  to  rely  upon  the  presence  of 
any  that  may  have  l)een  formed  during  the  process  of  incineration, 
but  to  add  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  potassium  nitrite.  After 
extraction  the  nitrous  acid  is  decomposed  by  the  addition  of  a  little 
urea.  The  solution  is  then  neutralized  with  so<lium  carbonate ; 
should  it  be  alkaline,  dilute  acetic  acid  is  added  until  neutral.  In 
this  solution  the  chlorides  are  most  conveniently  estimated  ac^cording 
to  the  second  method. 

Albumin  and  sugar,  if  present,  should  be  removed  before  the 
addition  of  the  scnlium  carbonate  and  potassium  nitrate,  so  as  to 
obviate  losses  from  sputterhig,  which  otherwise  would  occur.  Nitrous 
acid  must  also  l^e  removeil  for  reasons  given  above. 

The  Phosphates. 

The  phosphates  occurring  in  the  urine  are  s(xlium,  potassium,  cal- 
cium, and  magnesium  siilts  of  the  tribasic  acid  H3PO4.     The  most 

*  K.  Salkowski,  Pflu^er'a  Archiv,  vol.  vi.  p.  214. 
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important  of  these,  as  was  pointed  out  in  the  chapter  on  Reaction, 
<  is  the  diacid  sodium  phosphate  NaHjPO^,  to  which  the  acidity  of 
^  the  urine  is  due.  It  is  owing  to  the  presence  of  this  salt  in  the 
)  urine  that  the  calcium  phosphate  is  held  in  solution ;  the  fact,  at 
[  least,  that  calcium  and  magnesium  phosphates  are  thrown  down 
when  the  urine  is  neutralized,  would  point  to  this  conclusion. 

The  composition  of  the  phosphates  is  liable  to  considerable  varia- 
tion, depending  upon  the  degree  of  acidity  of  the  urine.  As  would 
be  expected,  diacid  sodium  phosphate  and  diacid  calcium  phosphate 
are  present  in  an  acid  urine ;  in  an  amphoteric  urine,  in  addition  to 
these  there  are  found  discxlium  phosphate,  moncx^lcium  phosphate, 
and  monomagnesium  phosphate,  while  in  an  alkaline  urine  trisodic 
phosphate,  neutral  calcium  phosphate,  and  neutral  magnesium  phos- 
phate may  be  present. 

The  alkaline  phosj)hates  normally  exceed  the  earthy  phosphates 
by  one-third,  and  sodium  is  combined  with  far  the  greater  amount 
of  phosphoric  acid,  the  potassium  salt  normally  occurring  in  only 
very  small  amounts. 

In  addition  to  the  mineral  phospliates,  phosphoric  acid  is  excreted 
also  in  combination  with  glycerin  as  glycerin-phosphoric  acid,  which 
need  not,  however,  Im?  considered  in  a  quantitative  estimation,  as  it 
is  j)resont  only  in  traces.^ 

As  in  the  case  of  the  chlorides,  the  greater  portion  of  the  phos- 
])hates  is  derived  from  the  food,  while  only  a  small  portion  is  refer- 
able to  the  phosphorus  built  up  in  the  proteid  molecule,  be  this  in 
the  form  of  a  muscle-cell,  a  nerve-cell,  a  red  blocKl-corpuscle,  or  bone. 
But  just  as  the  jx^rcentage  of  sulphur  varies  in  the  different  tissues, 
so  also  d(K*s  that  of  phosphorus  vary  ;  nerve-tissue,  for  example, 
which  is  verv  rich  in  lecithin  and  nucleins,  vields  relativelv  more 
phosphorus  tlum   muscle-tissue. 

Not  all  the  phosphoric  acid  ingested,  however,  is  excreted  in  the 
urine,  as  one-third  to  one-fourth  of  the  total  ijuantity  is  eliminated 
in  the  feces. 

The  (juautity  of  jJiosphoric  acid  excrc  tinl,  which  normally  varies 
betw(H?n  2.5  and  3  grammes,  is  thus  largely  dejxMident  U|X)n  the 
amount  ingested,  increasing  with  an  animal  and  decreasing  with  a 
vegetiible  diet.^  During  starvation  a  considerable  increase  is  like- 
wise observed,  refenible,  no  doul)t,  to  an  increased  destniction  of  bony 
tissue,  which  is  very  rich  in  the  phosphates  of  the  alkaline  earths. 
In  accordance  with  this  view,  increas^nl  amounts  of  calcium  and 
magnesium  are  also  seen  during  starvation.  The  relation  lx>tween 
the  excretion  of  phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogen,  normally  1  :  7,  changes, 
moreover,  in  such  a  manner  that  both  the  absolute  and  the  relative 
amount  of  phosphoric  acid,  as  comparal  with  the  nitrogen,  increases  ; 

'  I/'pine  ot  Eymonnct.  Oimpt.  rend,  dc  la  Soc.  dc  Biol.,  1882. 
2  ZiilztT,  Virchow's  Archiv,  vol.  Ixvi.  p.  2*23. 
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this  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  in  addition  to  the  muscles  some 
other  tissue  rich  in  phosphorus  and  relatively  poor  in  N  must  suffer 
during  the  process,  and  the  only  one  which  could  enter  into  con- 
sideration is  bone.*  If  at  this  time  food  containing  phosphorus  is 
again  given,  a  retention  will  take  place,  so  tluit  the  general  rule 
stilted  in  the  chapter  on  Chlorides,  that  increaseil  elimination  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  certain  degree  of  retention,  and  that  a  previous  retention 
is  followed  by  an  increased  elimination,  seems  to  hold  good  for  all 
the  mineral  acids  found  in  the  urine  (see  also  the  chapter  on 
Sulphates). 

An  increased  elimination  is  caused  also  by  the  ingestion  of  large 
quantities  of  water,  which  is  followed  by  a  certain  degree  of  reten- 
tion. 

Observations  on  the  phosphatic  excretion  during  muscular  exercise 
have  not  given  uniform  results.^  Mental  exercise  appears  to  cause  a 
diminished  excretion  of  the  alkaline  phosphates  and  an  increased 
elimination  of  the  earthy  phosphates.^  The  latter  also  takes  place 
during  sleep. 

In  disease  the  total  amount  of  phosphates  may  either  be  increased 
or  diminished. 

A  diminished  elimination  is  observed  in  most  cases  of  acute  febrile 
disease,  such  as  pneumonia,  typhoid  fever,  typhus  fever,  recurrens, 
during  a  paroxysm  of  intermittent  fever,  etc.  The  degree  of  dimi- 
nution is  usually  proportionate  to  the  severity  of  the  disease,  reaching 
its  lowest  figure  as  death  ap])roaches.  Such  a  state  of  affairs  may, 
at  first  sight,  appear  jwradoxical  in  view  of  what  lias  been  said  above 
of  the  effects  of  tissue-ilestruction  upon  the  elimination  of  phos- 
j)hates.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  distinguish  sharjjy  l>etween  an 
increased  production  and  an  inerejised  elimination  ;  in  all  probability 
a  retention  occurs  analogous  to  that  of  the  chlorides,  which  may  he 
observed  under  the  same  conditions.  It  has  lx»en  supposed  that  the 
phosphates  set  free  during  the  process  of  tissue-destruction  are 
utilized  in  the  building  up  of  new  leucocN-tes,  and  an  increase  in 
these  is  actually  noteil  in  some  of  the  diseases  mentioned.  A  dimin- 
ished  excretion  of  phosphates  is,  however,  not  always  observed, 
and  an  increased  elimination   mav  occur  in  certain  cases.     In  fatal 

• 

ciises  this  condition  may  |)ersist  even  until  the  time  of  death.  It 
is  very  difficult  to  give  a  satisfjictor}'  explanation  of  this  fact  at 
the  present  time.  The  phenomenon,  in  typhoid  fever  at  least, 
ap]x»ars  to  l)e  connccte<l  with  the  intensity  of  the  nervous  manifesta- 
tions, and  Robin  concludes  that  here  an  increased  elimination  during 
the  fastigium  is  an  unfavorable  omen,  while  an  increase  during  defer- 
vescence warnuits  a  favorable  prognosis.     A  similar  decn^se  in  the 

>  Ziilzcr,  loc.  oit. 

^  Fleischer  u.  Pcnzoldt,  Virchow's  Archiv.  vol.  Ixxxvii.  p.  210. 

'  Mairet,  Compt.  rend,  de  la  Soc.  de  Biol.,  18S4. 
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phosphates  has  also  been  observed  iu  pulmonary  phthisis  associated 
with  high  fever. ^ 

Very  interesting  and  important  is  the  diminished  excretion  of 
the  phosphates  associated  with  acute  and,  to  some  extent  also,  with 
chronic  nephritis,  amyloid  degeneration  of  the  kidneys,  and  the 
aniemias,  in  which  an  actual  insufficiency  on  the  part  of  the  kidneys 
in  the  elimination  of  these  salts  appears  to  exist.* 

A  diminished  or,  at  least,  no  increased  excretion  is  seen  in  certain 
diseases  of  the  bones,  such  as  osteomalacia,  although  an  increase  in 
the  earthy  phosphates  has  been  noted.  This  may  depend  either  upon 
a  retention  or  an  elimination  through  other  channels.  The  earthy 
phosphates  especially  are  found  in  greatly  diminisheil  amount,  or 
may  even  be  absent  altogether  in  gertain  cases  of  nephritis.  A 
similar  condition  is  observed  in  acute  and  chronic  rheumatism. 

The  data  regarding  the  phosphatic  elimination  in  nervous  and 
mental  diseases  are,  on  the  whole,  scanty  and  by  no  means  uniform. 

During  attacks  of  hysteria  major,  in  contradistinction  to  epilepsy, 
in  which  an  increased  elimination  takes  place,  the  phosphates  are 
diminished,  the  degree  of  diminution  being  generally  prop^>rtionate 
to  the  intensity  of  the  attack,  increasing  again  together  with  the  other 
urinary  constituents  with  the  subsecjuent  increase  in  the  diuresis.^ 

In  chronic  lead  jwisoning  a  diminution  to  one-third  of  the  normal 
quantity  may  occur.  Ver}'  low  figures  have  lxK?n  noted  in  Addison's 
disease,  in  acute  yellow  atrophy  (in  which  even  a  total  absence  may 
occur),  and  in  certain  cases  of  hepatic  cirrhosis. 

An  increased  elimination  of  phosphates,  on  the  other  hand,  amount- 
ing in  some  cases  to  7  or  even  to  1)  grammes  in  the  twenty-four 
hours,  has  been  descrilK^d  by  Teissier,  of  Lyon,  under  the  name  of 
jjhosphatic  diabetes^  the  patient  presenting  various  symj)toms  com- 
monly seen  in  dialx>tes  mellitus  ;  sujr«ir,  however,  is  usually  absent. 
Whether  or  not  phosphatic  diabetes  is  a  disease  ski  (jnieris  is  not 
certain.* 

In  tnie  dial)ctes  mellitus  a  curious  relation  has  been  found  to 
exist  between  the  elimination  of  sugar  and  of  phosphates,  the  quan- 
titv  of  the  latter  rising  and  falling  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  amount 
of  sugar.     In  diabetes  insipidus  a  slight  increase*  is  at  times  found. 

Corresponding  to  the  phosphatic  retention  observed  in  acute  febrile 
diseases  an  increascnl  elimination  is  noted  during  convalescence.  An 
increase  (K^curs  in  the  course  of  cerebrospinal  meningitis. 

In  a  ease  of  pscMidoleukfcinia  an  incnnise  of  7  granmies  has  been 
noted,  while  the  number  of  red  corpuscles  fell  from  2,200,000  to 
800,000  in  four  davs.     To  iud<re  from  the  verv^careful  observations 

^  Edlefson.  Schmidt's  .Tahroshor..  vol.  rxovi.  p.  oO. 
«  Fleischer.  TX-utsch.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  vol.  xxix.  p.  129. 

*»  Do  la  Tourette  and  C'nthelineau.  Centralhl.  f.  d.  med.  Wiss..  1S»=<9.  v<»l.  xlviii.  p.  S72. 
<  G.    Rankin,   "  Phosphatic    Diahetos."    Lancet,  March  24.  1900.     Teissier,  These, 
Paris,  1876. 
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made,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  high  degree  of  phosphaturia, 
which  was  limited  to  the  alkaline  phosphates,  was  referable  to  this 
latter  source.  In  leukoBmia  also  an  increase  to  7  grammes  has  been 
observed  on  the  day  preceding  death ;  commonly,  however,  the  in- 
crease is  but  slight  in  this  disease.* 

While  it  is  apparent  that  important  conclusions  cannot  be  drawn, 
on  the  whole,  from  a  knowledge  of  the  absolute  phosphatic  elimina- 
tion, unless  it  be  from  a  study  of  the  relation  existing  between  the 
excretion  of  the  alkaline  and  earthy  phosphates,  a  study  of  the  rela- 
tive phosphatic  excretion  seems  to  promise  more  valuable  results. 
According  to  Zulzer,^  a  definite  amount  of  the  phosj)hates  and  of  the 
urinary  nitrogen  is  referable  to  the  destruction  of  albuminous  mate- 
rial, so  that  the  relation  between  the  phosphoric  acid  and  the  nitro- 
gen must  be  constant.  Another  portion,  however,  is  derived  from 
lecithin,  one  of  the  most  important  constituents  of  ner\'e-tissue, 
which  contains  more  phosphorus  than  the  albuminous  molecule. 
Whenever,  then,  the  lecithin-containing  tissues  are  more  involved 
in  the  general  metabolism  than  under  normal  conditions  the  rela- 
tion will  no  longer  be  a  stable  one.  This  relation  which  exists 
between  the  elimination  of  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  has  been 
termed  the  relative  value  of  phosphoric  acid. 

The  relative  value  of  phosphoric  acid  in  the  urine  has  been  calcu- 
lated as  varying  from  1 7  to  20,  that  of  the  blood  being  3,  of  muscle- 
tissue  12.1,  of  brain  44,  of  bone  426  to  430.  This  value  supposes 
the  absolute  value  to  vary  between  2  and  3  grammes  pro  die.  It  is 
found  according  to  the  following  equation  : 

N  :  IV>5  :  :   100  :  z ;    and  z  -  -  ^^    '  ^^i% 

N 

in  which  N  indicates  the  amount  of  nitrogen  actually  observed, 
PgOj  the  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  in  the  same  specimen  of  urine, 
and  X  the  amount  of  PX)^  corresjK>nding  to  100  grammes  of  N. 
By  observing  this  relative  value  a  much  better  idea  may  be  formed 
of  the  metabolic  processes  taking  place  in  the  body  in  disease  than 
from  a  mere  expression  of  the  absolute  phosphatic  value. 

In  acute  febrile  diseases  the  relative  as  well  as  the  absolute  dimi- 
nution of  the  phosphates  has  lx?en  ascribeil  to  a  retention,  they  being 
possibly  utilized  in  the  building  up  of  white  blood-<ioq)Uscles.  In 
the  course  of  these  diseases  oscillations  in  the  relative  value  are  fre- 
quently observed ;  during  convalescence  the  relative  as  well  as  the 
absolute  value  again  rises. 

In  accordance  with  these  considerations  a  diminished  relative  ex- 
cretion of  phosphoric  acid  should  \yQ  expected  in  all  cases  associated 
with  a  notable  elimination  of  leucocytes  through  other  channels,  as 
in  pneumonia,  for  example,  or  a  storing  away  of  the  same,  as  in 

>  Fleischer  u.  Penz<»ldt,  loc.  cit.  •  Loc.  cit. 
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cases  of  empyema.  The  facts  observed  are  in  accord  with  this 
view. 

A  relative  decrease  has  further  been  noted  in  the  various  forms  of 
ansemia,  conditions  of  cerebral  excitation,  and  especially  preceding 
an  attack  of  epilepsy.  In  progressive  paralysis  following  syphilis 
the  relative  value,  at  first  low,  rises  greatly  after  the  administration 
of  potassium  iodide,  while  the  excretion  of  the  earthy  phosphates  is 
lessened.  In  chronic  cerebral  affections,  delirium  tremens,  and  acute 
hydrocephalus  a  relative  decrease  has  been  noted.  In  mania,  during 
the  period  of  excitement,  both  the  alkaline  and  the  earthy  phosphates 
are  found  increased,  while  during  the  stage  of  depression,  as  also  in 
melancholia,  the  alkaline  phosphates  are  diminished  and  the  earthy 
phosphates  increased.  On  the  other  hand,  an  increase  in  the  relative 
value  has  been  noted  in  apoplexy  (amounting  to  34.3  in  one  case, 
two  days  after  an  attiick),  brain  tumors,  tabes,  arthritis  deformans 
(30),  j)ernicious  anaemia  (23.8—58),  etc.^ 

Of  drugs,  bromides  appear  to  diminish  the  absolute  amount  of 
phosphoric  acid.  Coca  in  and  quinin  cause  a  decrease,  and  salicylic 
acid  an  increase.  A  relative  decrease  is  produced  by  the  cerebral 
excitants,  such  as  strychnin,  small  doses  of  alcohol,  phosphorus, 
valerian,  cold  baths,  salt-water  baths,  etc.  An  opposite  effect  is 
produced  by  the  cerebral  depressants,  such  as  chloroform,  morphin, 
chloral,  large  doses  of  alcohol,  potassium  bromide,  mineral  and 
vegetable  acids,  prolonged  cold  baths,  Turkish  baths,  low  tempera- 
ture, etc. 

Tests  for  the  Phosphates  in  the  Urine. — The  test  for  the  detec- 
tion of  the  ]>hosphates  occurring  in  the  urine  de|>ends  upon  the  pre- 
cipitation of  phosj>horic  acid  by  means  of  ferric  chloride  as  ferric 
phosphate,  which  is  insoluble  in  cold  acetic  acid  : 

2Nan,P0,  -h  Fe,Cl«=  Ye.,{VO,\  -r  2NaCl  +  4HC1, 
^^  2NaJIP0,  ^  Fe^CIe  --  Fe2(P0,),  -t-  4NaCl  +  2HC1. 

The  same  result  may  l)e  accomplished  by  the  addition  of  a  solution 
of  uranyl  nitrate;  this  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  uranyl  phos- 
phate, which  is  also  insoluble  in  acetic  acid  : 

Xa^UPO,  -h  2UO.NO3  =  2NaN03  4-  (Uoi^IIPO,, 
^^  Xa,nPO,  +  UO.NO3    =NaNO     -f    r0.1I,P04. 

Test. — A  few  cubic  centimeters  of  urine  are  acidified  with  a  few 
drops  of  acetic  acid,  and  treated  with  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of 
ferric  chloride  (1  part  of  the  officinal  solution  to  10  parts  of  water), 
when  the  occurrence  of  a  yellowish-white  precipitate  will  indicate 
the  presence  of  phosphates. 

'  Ziilzer  u.  Edlefseii,  loc.  cit. 
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If  a  solution  containing  an  a^id  phosphate  of  the  alkalies  is  treated 
with  an  alkaline  hydrate,  the  diacid  alkaline  phosphate  is  trans- 
formed into  the  monacid  salt,  according  to  the  equation 

NaHjPO^  H-  NH4OH  =  NaNH.HPO,  -f  H,0. 

This  is  further  changed  into  the  normal  salt,  as  represented : 

3NaNH,HP04  -r  NH.OII  ^  NajPO^  +  (NHJ,(POJ,  +  H,0. 

As  the  monacid  and  neutral  salts  are  both  readily  soluble,  the 
solution  remains  clear.  If  at  the  same  time,  as  in  the  urine,  a 
soluble  diacid  phosphate  of  the  alkaline  earths  is  present,  this  like- 
wise is  transformed  into  the  monacid  and  finally  into  the  neutral 
salt ;  the  latter,  however,  being  insoluble,  is  thrown  down : 

(1)  (XH^POJ,  -h  4NII,0H  =  Ca(NH4^,(lX)J,  +  4H,0. 

(2)  3Ca(NH,),(R\),  =  CajiPOJ,  -h  2(NH,),P0,. 

Test  for  the  Earthy  Phosphates. — ^Ten  c.c.  of  urine  are        \4-i  ^ 
rendered  alkaline  vnth  ammonia,  when  the  occurrence  of  a  flocculent         /^  ^ 
precipitate  will  indicate  their  presence.  ^  ^ 

Te8T  for  the  Alkaline  Phosphates. — After  having  removed     Ir^J^^^J^ 
the  earthy  phosphates  from  10  c.c.  of  urine,  as  just  described,  the     ^[XT^ 
clear  filtrate  is  acidified  with  acetic  acid  and  tested  with  ferric  chlo- 
ride or  uranyl  nitrate,  as  shown  above. 

The  alkaline  phosphates  nuiy  also  be  detected  by  treating  the 
aramoniacal  filtrate  with  a  few  drops  of  magnesia  mixture  (1  part  of 
crystallized  magnesium  sulphate,  2  parts  of  ammonium  chloride,  4 
jmrts  of  ammonium  hydnite,  and  8  parts  of  distilled  water),  when 
ammonio-magnesium  phosphate,  which  is  almost  insoluble  in  ammo- 
nium hydrate,  will  be  thrown  down.  The  reaction  takes  place  be- 
tween the-  monacid  or  neutral  soilium  phosphate  and  the  magnesium 
sulphate  according  to  the  equation 

Na,HP0,4-  MgSO.f  NH.OH  -f  NH.Cl  ^  MgNH.PO,  f  NH/'l  +  Xa,SO,  -  11,0. 

Quantitative  Estimation  of  the  Total  Amount  of  Phosphates. 

— Principle, — WTien  a  solution  of  disodium  phosphate  acidified  with 
acetic  acid  is  treated  with  a  solution  of  uranyl  nitrate  or  uranyl 
acetate,  a  dirty-looking,  wliito  prwipitate  of  uranyl  phosphate  is 
thrown  down,  which  is  fornieil  aceonling  to  the  equation  given 
above.  It  is  apparent  that  the  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid  can  be 
estimated  accuratelv,  if  the  solution  of  uranvl  nitrate  or  acetate  is  of 
known  strength. 

Solutions  roquin^d  : 

1.  A  solution  of  uranium  nitrate  of  such  strength  that  20  c.c, 
shall  correspond  to  0.1  gramme  of  P^O^. 
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2.  A  solution  containing  sodium  acetate  and  acetic  acid. 

3.  Tincture  of  cochineal. 
Preparation  of  these  solutions  : 
1 .  From  the  equation 

2U0.no,  -h  Na,HP04  =  (UO),HP04  -h  2NaN0, 

it  is  apparent  that  2  molecules  of  uranium  nitrate  combine  with  1 
molecule  of  disodium  phosphate  to  form  uranium  phosphate  and 
sodium  nitrate.  The  molecular  weight  of  uranium  nitrate  being 
318  and  tliat  of  disodium  phosphate  142,  it  is  seen  that  636  parts 
by  weight  of  the  former  combine  with  142  parts  by  weight  of  the 
latter. 

As  20  c.c.  of  the  solution  of  uranium  nitrate  sliall  correspond  to 
0.1  granune  of  P2O5,  1000  c.c.  must  be  equivalent  to  5  grammes  of 
PjOj.  In  142  parts  by  weight  of  disodium  phosphate  there  would 
be  present  71  grammes  of  PjO^  equivalent  to  636  parts  by  weight 
of  uranium  nitrate.  The  quantity  of  the  latter,  then,  to  be  dis- 
solved in  1000  CO.  of  water  will  be  found  from  the  equation  :  636  : 
71  :  :  d: :  5  ;  and  x  =  44.78. 

44.78  grammes  of  uranium  nitrate  are  weighed  off  and  dissolved 
in  about  900  c.c.  of  water,  the  solution  being  purposely  made  too 
strong  for  reasons  pointed  out  in  the  chapter  on  Chlorides.  In 
order  to  bring  this  solution  to  its  proper  strength  it  is  necessary  to 
titrate  with  the  uranium  solution  a  solution  of  disodium  phosphate 
of  such  strength  that  each  50  c.c.  shall  contain  0.1  gramme  of  PjO,, 
or  1000  c.c.  2  grammes.  The  molecular  weight  of  Na2HP04  -f 
I2H2O  being  358,  this  amount  of  disodium  phosphate  in  grammes 
is  equivalent  to  142  grammes  of  PoO-, ;  the  quantity  of  Vfi^oi^v- 
resiK)nding  to  2  grammes,  in  terms  of  ^"aoHPO,  -^  12H^,0,  is  found 
from  tlie  equation  :  358  :  142  :  :  x  :  2  ;  and  .r  -  5.042.  This 
amount  of  pure,  drv,  and  non-<leliques(x^nt  Xa.,HP04  ^^^  dissolved  in 
1000  e.e.  of  distilled  water.  If  non-<leIiqueseent  disiKlium  plios- 
phate  is  not  at  hand,  about  6  or  7  grammes  of  the  salt  are  dissolved 
in  1000  c.e.  of  distilled  water ;  of  this  solution  50  c.c.  are  evapo- 
nitcd  in  a  weighed  platinum  dish,  an<l  the  residue  gently  heated,  the 
disodium  phosphate  being  thereby  traiisformcKl  into  sodium  pyro- 
phosphate, Xa^P^O,,  according  to  the  (H]uation 

2XaJIP0^  --  Xa.PA   r  H^O. 

The  molecular  weight  of  Xa^P.^Oy  being  266,  this  corresponds  to 
142  grammes  of  P^O^,.  If  the  solution  is  of  the  oorrei't  strength 
— /.  ('.,  containing  0.1  gramme  of  PoOr,  in  50  c.c.  of  water — the 
residue  should  weigh  0.187.']  gramme,  as  is  seen  from  the  e(]uation  : 
132  :  266  : :  0.1  :  x  ;  and  x  -  0.1873.  Supposing,  however,  that  the 
residue  weighs  0.1921   gramme,  it  is  manifest  that  the  solution  is 
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too  strong,  and  must  be  diluted,  the  degree  of  dilution  being  ascer- 
tained according  to  the  ec^uation  :  0.1873  :  1000  : :  0.1921  :  x\  and 
X  =  1025 ;  /.  e.,  1000  c.c.  of  the  solution  must  be  diluted  to  1025 
C.C.  to  make  it  of  the  projKT  strength. 

In  the  case  given,  50  c.c.  were  used ;  the  950  c.c.  are  then  diluted 
with  the  amount  of  water  found  from  the  equation  :  1000  :  1025 :  : 
950  :  X ;  and  x  =  973.75.  Having  thus  ob^ined  a  solution  of  diso- 
dium  phosphate  of  such  strength  that  each  50  c.c.  shall  contain  0.1 
gramme  of  P2O5,  this  is  titnitcd  with  the  uranium  solution,  which 
has  been  made  too  strong,  in  order  to  determine  the  amount  of 
water  that  must  be  added  to  the  latter.  To  this  end,  a  burette  is 
filled  with  the  uranium  solution  ;  50  c.c.  of  the  dlsodium  phosphate 
solution  are  treated  with  a  few  drops  of  the  tincture  of  cochineal 
and  5  c.c.  of  the  acetic  acid  mixture  (see  Wow).  This  mixture  is 
heated  in  a  beaker,  and  Jis  soon  as  the  boiling-point  has  Ik^ii  reached 
titrated  with  the  uranium  solution  until  a  trace  of  a  greenish  color 
is  noticed  in  the  precipitate  which  does  not  disappear  on  stirring. 
This  point  having  been  accurately  determined  by  means  of  a  second 
titration,  the  number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  distilled  water  with 
which  the  remaining  solution  must  be  diluted  is  determined  accord- 

.V  (J 
ing  to  the  formula:  0=-— — ,  in  which   C  represents  the    numlwr 

n 

of  cubic  centimeters  which  must  be  added,  ^V  the  number  of  cubic 
centimeters  remaining  after  the  test-titration,  n  the  number  of  cubic 
centimeters  consumed  in  one  titration  to  bring  about  the  end- 
reaction,  and  d  the  difference  between  the  number  of  cubic  centi- 
meters used  in  one  titration  and  that  theoretically  requireil.  The 
amount  of  distilled  water  luicessarv  for  dilution  is  now  added  and 
the  solution  again  testinl,  when  20  c.c.  will  correspond  to  0.1  gramme 

of  PA. 

2.  The  acetic  acid  mixture  consists  of  about  100  grammes  of 
sodium  acetate  dissolveil  in  distille<l  water,  and  100  c.c.  of  a  30  per 
cent,  solution  of  acetic  acid,  the  whole  bein^  dilute<l  to   1000  c.c. 

3.  Tincture  of  cochineal.  This  may  Ik?  pro|)an.»d  as  follows :  a 
few  grammes  of  c<3chine{il  granules  are  digestinl  at  ordinary  t(»ni|x?ra- 
tures  with  250  c.c.  of  a  mixture  of  3  volumes  of  water  and  1  volume 
of  94  jxjr  cent,  alcohol.  The  solution  is  then  decanted  and  ready 
for  use.  The  residue  may  ha  utilizeil  in  the  preparation  of  a  fresh 
supply  of  the  tincture. 

Application  to  the  Urine, — Fifty  c.c.  of  ck»ar  filtered  urine  are 
treated  with  5  c.c.  of  the  acetic  acid  mixture,  the  objec^t  being  to 
transform  any  monacid  scxlium  phosphate  present  into  diacid  sodium 
phosphate,  and  to  neutralize  any  nitric  acid  that  may  be  fornuKl 
during  the  titration,  as  otherwise  the  nitric  acid  would  cause  a  pjirtial 
solution  of  the  precipitat<Ml  uranyl  phosphate*.  A  few  drops  of  the 
tincture  of  cochinc^al  are  added,  when  the  mixture  is  heated  to  the 
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boiling-point  and  titrated  as  described  above;  two  titrations  are 
usually  required. 

The  results  are  then  calculated  as  follows  :  supposing  1 5  c.c.  of 
the  uninium  solution  to  liave  been  used^  the  corresponding  amount  of 
P/Jj  in  50  c.c.  of  urine  is  found  from  the  equation  :  20  :  0.1  :  :  15  :  a: ; 
and  X  =  0.075.  The  percentage-amount  woiild,  hence,  be  0.075  X 
2  =  0.15.  Supposing  the  total  amount  of  urine  to  have  been  2000 
c.c,  the  elimination  of  Vfi^  would  corrc»spond  to  3  grammes. 

The  presence  of  sugar  and  albumin  does  not  interfere  with  the 
method. 

Separate  Estimation  of  the  Earthy  and  Alkaline  Phosphates. 

— If  the  alkaline  and  earthy  phosphates  are  to  be  determined  sepa- 
rately, the  total  amount  of  PgOft  ^^  estimated  in  one  portion  of  the 
urine,  while  the  P2O5  in  combination  with  the  alkaline  earths  is 
determined  in  another,  as  follows  : 

Two  hundred  c.(*.  of  filtered  urine  are  made  strongly  alkaline  with 
ammonium  hydnite  and  set  aside,  covered,  for  several  hours,  when 
the  earthy  phosphates  thus  precipitated  are  collected  on  a  filter, 
washed  with  dilute  ammonia  (1  :  3),  and  then  transferred  to  a  l)ejiker, 
with  the  aid  of  a  little  water  containing  a  few  dn)ps  of  acetic  acid, 
by  perforating  the  filter.  They  are  then  dissolved  with  as  little 
acetic  acid  as  |x>ssible,  diluttKl  to  50  c.c.  with  distilled  water,  and 
titnited  with  the  uranium  solution  as  descril)ed.  The  difference 
b(»tween  the  total  amoimt  of  P^O^  and  the  amount  thus  obtained 
indicates  the  quantity  of  alkaline  phosphates  present. 

Removal  of  the  Phosphates  from  the  Urine. — Whenever  it  is 

necessary  to  remove  the  phosphates  from  the  urine  in  the  course  of 
an  analysis,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  the  urine  is  rendered  alkaline 
by  the  addition  of  the  hydrate  of  an  alkaline  earth  and  precipitated 
with  a  soluble  calcium  or  barium  salt.  They  may  also  be  precipi- 
tat^nl  by  means  of  neutral  or  basic  lead  ac^etate,  in  which  case  the 
exccN-^s  of  k»ad  is  removed  by  means  of  hydrogen  sulphide  or  dilute 
sulphuric  acid. 

The  Sulphates. 

The  sulphuric  acid  found  in  the  urine  is  derived  essentially  from 
the  albuminous  material  which  is  constantlv  broken  down  in  the 
body,  a  verj'  small  portion  only  of  the  inorgimic  sulphates  being 
referable  to  the  mineral  constituents  of  the  food.  As  was  poiiital 
out  in  the  chapter  on  Reaction,  sul])huric  acid  is  constantly  produced 
in  the  body,  and,  coming  into  contact  with  the  so-<*alled  neutral 
phosphates  present  in  almost  all  the  tissues,  transforms  these  into 
acid  phosphates,  according  to  the  equation 

2Na,I  I PO,  I  H J?0,  --r  2XaH2PO,  -^  Na^SO,,       * 
both  appearing  in  the  urine.     The  alkaline  carbonates,  which  are 
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derived  from  the  organic  salts  ingested  by  a  process  of  oxidation, 
are  also  attacked  by  the  sulphuric  acid. 

As  the  amount  of  food  ingested  is  gradually  diminished  a  point  is 
reached  when  the  body  most  tenaciously  holds  any  alkaline  salts  that 
may  still  be  present.  A  new  source  for  the  ncutnJization  of  the 
acid  is  then  found  in  the  ammonia,  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  transformed  into  urea. 

While  the  greater  portion  of  the  sulphuric  acid  excreted  in  the 
urine  is  found  in  the  form  of  mineral  sulphates,  about  one-tenth  of  f 

the  total  amount  may  be  shown  to  be  in  combination  with  aromatic        i^y\ 
substances  belonging  to  the  oxy-group ;  most  important  among  these  ^  (I 

are  the  salts  of  phenol,  indoxyl,  and  skatoxyl. 

Indoxyl  and  skatoxyl,  as  will  be  shown  later,  arc  derived  from 
indol  and  skatol,  which,  together  with  phenol,  are  formed  during 
the  process  of  intestinal  putrefaction.  Their  amount  increases  and 
decreases  with  the  degree  of  putrefaction,  and  hence  serves  as  an 
index  of  its  intensity. 

The  mineral  sulphates  have  been  termed  preformed  sulphates  in 
contradistinction  to  the  others,  which  are  known  as  conjugate  or 
ethereal  sulphates.     In  the  following  pages  the  former  will  be  desig- 
nated by  the  letter  Ay  the  conjugate  sulphates  by  the  letter  JS,  and    fj,-:-  ^^ 
the  total  sulphates  as  ^  -f  JS. 

The  amount  oi  A-{-  B  excreted  in  the  twenty-four  hours  by  a 
normal  individual  varies  between  2  and  3  grammes,  the  ratio  of  A 
to  B  being  as  10  : 1.* 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  apparent  that  the  elimination  of 
sulphates  is  largely  de|K*udent  upon  the  degree  of  albuminous  decom- 
position taking  place  in  the  tissues  and  fluids  of  the  body,  and  hence 
to  a  certain  extent  upon  the  quantity  of  proteid  material  ingested, 
the  mineral  sulphates  occurring  in  such  small  amount  in  the  food  as 
scarcely  to  affect  the  quantity  excreted.  Secondiirily,  the  degree  of 
intestinal  putrefaction  plays  a  r6le.  The  excretion  of  ^  -{-  5  is  thus 
increased  by  a  diet  rich  in  animal  proteids  ;  the  time  after  a  meal, 
however,  at  which  such  an  increase  can  be  demonstrated  varies 
greatly,  depending  essentially  upon  the  time  necessary  for  digestion. 
With  a  vegetable  diet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  total  sulj)hates  will  be 
found  diminished.  During  starvation  ^  -f-  JS  is,  of  course,  also 
diminished,  this  diminution  affecting  A  especially ;  but  in  some 
cases  B  may  ha  considerably  increased.^ 

An  increase  in  the  elimination  of  the  total  sulphates  is  observed, 
as  would  be  anticipated,  in  all  cases  in  which  an  increased  tissue- 
destruction  is  taking  place,  as  in  the  acute  febrile  diseases.  It  must 
be  remembered,  however,  that  the  quantity  excreted  is  then  not 
always  greater  than  during  convalescence,  the  diet  remaining  the 

*  V.  d.  Velden,  Virchow's  Archiv.  vol.  vii.  p.  343. 

*  Glare,  Inaug.  Diss.,  Dorpat,  1854. 
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same.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  in  uriuary  studies,  it  is  necessarj'  to  dis- 
tinguish between  a  relative  increase  and  an  absolute  decrease.  In 
pneumonia  and  acute  myelitis  the  highest  figures  have  been  obser\^ed, 
the  increased  elimination  during  the  febrile  period  l)eing  especially 
marked :  ^ 

Fever  diet.  Full  diet. 


Fever.  No  fever.         No  fever. 

Pneumonia 3.51  gm.         1 .47  gm.        2.25  gm. 

Acute  myelitis 2.62  gm.         1.52  gm.        2.38  gm. 

During  convalescence  the  excretion  of  the  sulj)hate8  is  diminished^ 
a  retention  analogous  to  that  of  the  chlorides  and  phosphates  taking 
place.  In  contradistinction  to  the  latter  salts,  it  is  in  all  probability 
not  the  mineral  matter  pro})er  that  is  demanded  by  the  body,  but  the 
sulphur-<;ontaining  albuminous  material. 

A  considerable  elimination  of  ^  H-  JB  has  also  been  obser\'ed  in 
leuloemia,  in  which  an  average  of  2.46  grammes  is  excreted,  as  com- 
pared with  l./)l  grammes  by  a  healthy  individual  rec<.»iving  the  same 
amount  and  kind  of  food.  In  one  «ise  of  acute  leukaemia  6.8 
grammes  were  eliminat<Hl  on  the  day  prece<ling  death.^ 

In  diabetes  mellitus,  dial)etes  insipidus,  oesophageal  carcinoma, 
progressive  muscular  atrophy,  pseudohyj)ertrophic  paralysis,  and 
eczema  an  increased  elimination  has  likewise  been  observed,  while 
in  (jhronic  renal  diseases  a  diminished  excretion  is  the  rule. 

A  study  of  the  elimination  of  the  conjugate  sulphates  and  of  the 
relation  existing  lx.»tween  A  and  B  in  disease  is  still  more  importiint 
than  that  of  the  total  sulphates ;  l)ut  in  both  cases  the  data  available 
are  sctinty,  and  further  observations  are  urgently  lUHnled. 

The  conjugtite  sulphates,  as  would  l^e  ex])ecteil,  are  increased  in 
all  cases  of  increased  intestinal  putrefaction.  In  coprostasis  the 
result  of  carcinoma  the  ratio  of  the  ])refornied  to  the  conjugate  sul- 
phates, normally  10,  may  duiiinish  enonnously.  In  one  ciise,  reportcK^l 
by  Kast  and  Baas,  it  fell  to  2,  but  rose  to  7  and  8,  and  finally  to  9.5 
and  1 T)  after  an  artificial  anus  had  bcH*n  established.^  I  have  nivself 
observed  a  drop  to  l.-T)  in  a  case  of  volvulus  of  ten  days'  standing. 
Biernacki^  found  an  increase  in  the  elimination  of  conjugate  sulphates 
amounting  to  from  0.15  to  0.5  gramme  i)ro  die  in  cases  of  chronic 
|Kirenchymatous  nephritis,  going  hand  in  hand  a])parently  with  a 
decrease  in  the  secretion  of  hvdrochloric  acid  bv  the  stomach  ;  the 
normal  amount,  according  to  his  observations,  varies  from  0.197»3  to 
0.2227  gramme.  In  one  case  B  fell  from  0.4382  to  0.1505  during 
the  administration  of  hydrochloric  acid,  to  increase  agiiin  to  0.4127 
upon  its  discontinnance. 

*  P.  FiirbrinKiT,  Virrhow's  Arohiv,  vol.  Ixxiii.  p.  30. 

^  Ebatoin,  Deutsch,  Arcli.  f.  kliii.  Med.,  vol,  xliv.  p.  346. 

*  Kast  n.  Biias,  Miincli.  mod.  Woch.,  l^SH. 

*  Biernacki,  Deutsch.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  vol.  Ixix, 
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In  accord  with  these  observations  are  those  of  Wasbutzki  and 
Kast.'  The  former  found  an  increased  elimination  of  B  in  cases  of 
intense  bacterial  fermentiition  taking  place  in  the  stomach,  while 
hydrochloric  acid  was  either  totally  absent  or  present  in  greatly 
diminished  amount.  A  diminished  elimination  was  obser\'ed  in  cases 
of  intense  tonilar  fermentation,  hyperchlorhydria  existing  at  the 
same  time.  In  the  absence  of  hydrochloric  acid  a  normal  or  even 
a  slightly  diminished  amount  was  observed  in  cases  of  intense  acid 
fermentation,  lactic  acid  and  butyric  acid  being  present  in  large 
quantities.  By  neutralizing  the  gastric  juice  with  large  doses  of 
sodium  bicarbonate  Kast  was  able  to  bring  about  a  marked  increase 
in  the  elimination  of  JS,  the  ratio  A  :  B  having  fallen  from  10.3— 
16.1  to  2.9-6.1. 

Personal  observations  have  led  me  to  the  same  conclusion,  so  that 
the  following  rules  may  be  formulated  :  ^ 

1.  A  diminution  in  the  secretion  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  accom- 
panied by  an  increased  degree  of  intestinal  putrefaction. 

2.  An  increase  in  the  secretion  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  usually 
accom|)anied  by  a  <lecrease  in  the  degree  of  intestinal  putrefaction. 

3.  The  degree  of  intestinal  putrefaction  may  be  measured  directly 
by  the  elimination  of  the  conjugate  sulphates. 

(See  also  the  chapter  on  the  Aromatic  Rxlies.) 

In  obstructive  jaundice  the  excretion  of  B  was  likewise  found  to  be 
increased,  returning  to  the  normal  as  soon  as  the  permeability  of  the 
biliar\'  passages  had  agjiin  l)ecome  established.  The  total  sulphates 
were  found  in  diminished  amount  in  cases  of  non-obstructive  jaundice.* 

In  cases  of  diarrhoea  A  +  B^  as  well  as  By  is  diminished,  while 
-4  :  7?  is  increased. 

Of  drugs,  large  doses  of  morphin,  j)otassium  bromide,  sodium 
salicylate,  and  antifebrin  apix»ar  to  ciuise  an  increasetl  elimination  of 
the  total  sulphates,  while  alcohol  slightly  diminishes  the  excretion. 

Most  important  are  the  observations  which  have  established  a 
diminished  excretion  of  the  conjugate  sulphates  following  inges- 
tion of  the  tcrpenes  and  camphor,  Karlsbsid  and  Marienbad  water, 
which  latter  two,  however,  at  first  cause  an  incrwise.  Kefir,  in  doses 
of  from  1  to  1.5  lit<Ts  pro  die,  has  provtKl  a  most  excellent  remedy 
with  which  to  combat  intestinal  putrefaction.  Injections  of  tannic 
a(*id  and  of  a  satunit^nl  solution  of  boric  acid  appart»ntly  pnKluce  little 
effect  unless  the  dose  is  so  largi^  as  to  cause  symptoms  of  poisoning. 

Tests  for  the  Sulphates  in  the  Urine. — The  detec^tion  of  th^ 

preformed  and  the  combined  sulphates  in  the  urine  depends  ujx)n  the 
fact  that  the  sulphates  of  the  alkalies  are  precipitated  by  barium 
chloride  as  insoluble  l)arium  sulphate,  according  to  the  equation  : 

1  Kast,  Fest8ch.  z.  EroflTiiuiig  d.  neuoii  allgem.  Kraiikenhauses.  Hamburg,  18S9. 
Wasbutzki,  Arch.  f.  expor.  Path,  u,  Pharmakol.,  vol.  xxvi. 
*  C.  E.  Simon,  Am.  Jour.  .Med.  Soi.,  lSi)r>,  vol.  ex. 
'  Zulzer,  Unters.  iiber  d.  Somiol.  d.  Hams,  Berlin,  1H84. 
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Fig.  81. 


Fig.  82. 


K^^  +  BaCl^  ^  BaSO^  +  2KC1. 

In  the  urine  the  addition  of  barium  chloride  at  the  same  time  causes 
a  precipitation  of  the  phosphates.  These  must  be  kept  in  solution 
by  the  addition  of  an  acid,  acetic  acid  being  employed  for  this  pur- 
pose whenever  the  presence  of  the  preformed  sulphates  is  to  be 
demonstrated ;  hydnjchloric  acid  is  inadmissible,  as  it  would  cause 
dt»comi>osition  of  the  conjugate  sulphates  and  set  free  the  sulphuric 
acid  thus  held. 

To  test  for  the  preformed  sulphates^  a  few  cubic  centimeters  of  urine 
strongly  acidified  with  acetic  acid  are  treated  with  a  few  drops  of  a 

solution  of  barium  chlo- 
ride, when  in  their  pres- 
ence a  cloud  or  a  white 
precipitate  of  barium  sul- 
phate will  occur. 

To  test  for  the  coiijii//ate 
sufphateSy  25  c.c.  of  urine 
are  treated  with  about  the 
same  volume  of  an  alkaline 
barium  chloride  mixture  (2 
volumes  of  a  solution  of 
barium  hydrate  and  1  vol- 
ume of  a  solution  of  barium 
chloride,  both  saturated  at 
ordinary  temperatures)  and  filtered  after  a  few 
minutes,  the  prefornuKl  sulphates  as  well  as  the 
phosphates  bc»ing  thus  removed.  The  filtrate  is 
then  strongly  aciditieil  with  hydrochloric  acid  and 
boiled  ;  the  occurrence  of  a  precipitate  is  referable 
to  conjugate  sulphates. 

Quantitative  Estimation  of  the  Sulphates.^ — 

The  ])rinciplc  of  the  method  employed  is  the  same 
as  that  just  described,  the  preformeii  sulphates  con- 
tained in  the  urine  forming  an  insoluble  precijMtate 
of  barium   sulphate   when    treated    directly   with 
barium  chloride,  whil(»  the  combined  sulphates  do 
so  only  after  having  been  decom|X)sed  with  strong 
hydrochloric  acid  and  the  aj)plication  of  heat.     In 
order  to  estimate*   the   amount  of  preformed  and 
conjugate   sulphates,   it  is  best   to   deti'rniinc*   the 
total  sulphates  in  one  ])ortion,  and  the  combined  sulphates  in  an- 
other, the  difference  Iwtween  the  two  giving  the  prefonncnl  sulphates. 
Quantitative  Estimation  of  the  Total  Sulphates. — One  hundred  c.c. 
of  cle^ir  filtere<l  urine  are  treat<H:l  with  8  c.c.  of  hvdrochloric  acid 

1  E.  Siilkciwski,  Zoil.  f.  pliysiol.  Chem.,  1886,  vol.  x.  i».  348;  and  Virchow's  Archiv, 
1888,  vol.  Ixxix.  IK  551, 


A  Gooch  filter. 


A  suction-funnel. 
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(specific  gravity  1.12)  and  heated  to  the  boiling-point,  when  20  c.c. 
of  a  hot  saturated  solution  of  barium  chloride  are  added.  The 
mixture  is  kept  on  a  water-bath  until  the  barium  sulphate  has  set- 
tled down  and  the  supernatant  fluid  appears  clear ;  this  usually  re- 
quires about  a  half  hour.  The  precipitate  is  now  filtered  oif  through 
a  Schleicher  and  Schiill  filter,  or  a  Gooch  filter  (Fig.  81),  provided 
with  a  close-fitting  plug  of  asl^estos,  the  whole  having  been  pre- 
viously dried  and  weighed.  Care  should  be  taken  never  to  allow 
the  filter  to  run  dry,  and  small  amounts  of  hot  water  must  be  added 
to  the  last  cubic  centimeters  remaining,  the  final  traces  being  placed 
upon  the  filter  with  the  aid  of  a  rubber-tip{Kxl  glass  rod.  The  pre- 
cipitate is  washed  with  boiling  water  until  a  specimen  of  the  wash- 
ings is  no  longer  rendered  cloudy,  even  on  standing  a  few  minutes 
after  the  addition  of  a  drop  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  Gum-like 
substances,  as  well  as  pigments,  are  removed  by  washing  with  hot 
alcohol  (70  per  cent.),  and  then  filling  the  filter  two  or  three  times 
with  ether.  A  suction  apparatus  is  very  convenient,  but  not  neces- 
sary ;  a  simple  glass  tube,  bent  upon  itself,  will  answer  the  purpose 
(Fig.  82). 

If  a  paper  filter  has  been  used,  it  is  placed  in  a  weighed  platinum 
or  porcelain  crucible  and  ignited.  The  ash  is  then  heated,  at  first 
moderately,  and  almost  completely  covered  with  the  lid.  It  is  then 
heated,  only  half  covered,  for  from  five  to  seven  minutes,  until  the 
contents  of  the  crucible  are  white.  The  crucible,  when  cooled,  is 
placed  in  a  desiccator  and  weighed,  the  difference  between  the  first 
and  the  second  weighing  giving  the  weight  of  the  barium  sulphate 
obtained  from  100  c.c.  of  urine. 

A  reduction  of  some  of  the  sulphate  usually  takes  place  during 
the  process  of  combustion,  owing  to  the  presence  of  organic  matter, 
so  that  the  weight  obtaineil  is  actually  too  low.  This  error  may  be 
corrected  in  the  following  manner :  the  barium  sulphate  is  washed 
into  a  small  beaker  with  a  small  amount  of  water  and  titrated  with 
a  one-tenth  normal  solution  of  sulphuric  acid,  using  phenolphthalein 
as  an  indicator.  Each  cubic  centimeter  of  the  one-tenth  normal 
solution  corresponds  to  0.004  gramme  of  barium  sulphate.  The 
actual  amount  of  sulphates  contained  in  100  c.c.  of  urine  is  ascer- 
tained by  adding  the  figure  thus  found  to  that  obtaincKl  by  weighing 
(see  below). 

Instead  of  correcting  as  just  describoil,  the  ash  may  be  moistened 
with  a  few  drops  of  a  dilute  solution  of  sulphuric  acid ;  then  when 
heat  is  applied  agsiin  any  sulphide  that  may  have  formed  is  trans- 
formed into  the  sulphate. 

Quantitative  Estimation  of  the  Ooi^jugate  Sulphates. — One  hun- 
dred c.c.  of  clear  filtered  urine  are  mixed  with  100  c.c.  of  an  alka- 
line solution  of  barium  chloride  (see  ai>ove),  the  mixture  being 
thoroughly  stirred.     After  a  few  minutes  it  is  filtered  through  a 
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dry  filter  into  a  dry  graduate  to  the  100  c.c.  mark.  This  portion, 
corresponding  to  50  c.c.  of  urine,  is  now  stmngly  acidified  with 
dihite  hydrochloric  acid  and  brought  to  the  boiling-point.  It  is 
kept  upon  a  boiling  water-bath  until  the  bariiun  sulphate  has  settled 
and  the  8U|x;matant  fluid  is  clear.  The  precipitate  is  filtered  off, 
washed,  dried,  and  weighed,  as  described  alx)ve.  The  weight  thus 
obtained,  multiplied  by  2  and  deducted  from  the  amount  found 
acc^ording  to  the  first  method,  indicates  the  amount  referable  to  the 
preformed  sulphates.  The  molecular  weight  of  BaSO^  being  232.82, 
that  of  SO3  79.86,  of  H^SO^  97.82,  and  of  S  32,  the  figure  express- 
ing the  amount  of  H^SO^,  SO3,  or  S,  corresponding  to  1  gramme  of 
BaSO^,  is  found  according  to  the  following  equations  : 

232.82  :  79.86  : :  1  :  ar ;  and  a?  -  0.34301.  .-.  1  gramme  of  BaSO^ 
=  0.34301  gramme  of  SO3. 

232.82  :  97.82  : :  1  :  a: ;  and  a-  =  0.42015.  .-.  1  gramme  of  BaSo^ 
=  0.42015  gramme  of  H^jSO^. 

232.82  :  32  : :  1  :  a: ;  and  x  =  0.13744.  .-.  1  gramme  of  BaSO,  = 
0.13744  gnmime  of  S. 

To  calculate  results,  it  is  only  necessary  to  multiply  the  weight 
of  the  BaSO,  by  0.34301,  0.42015,  or  0.13744,  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  amount  of  sulphuric  acid  contained  in  50  c.c.  of  urine,  in  terms 
of  SO3,  HjjSO^  or  S,  respectively. 

Neutral  Snlphnr. 

While  the  greater  portion  of  the  sulphur  of  the  body  is  eliminated 
in  an  oxidizwl  form,  trac^es  of  non-oxidizeil  sulphur  bodies  are  like- 
wise found  in  evoiT  urine.  Thev  are  collectively  six)ken  of  as  the 
neutnil  sulphur  of  the  urine,  and  under  normal  conditions  constitute 
from  12  to  15  per  cent,  of  the  total  sulphur.  The  relation  existing 
between  the  oxidizx^d  and  the  neiitml  form  is,  however,  inconstiint, 
and  varies  with  the  character  of  the  diet,  the  degree  of  the  proteid 
metabolism,  etc. 

Of  the  nature  of  the  neutral  sulphur  bodies  which  occur  in 
nonm  I  urine,  companitivelv  little  is  known.  At  the  present  time 
we  are  aequaintcnl  with  only  two  substances  belonging  to  this  order, 
viz.,  certain  sulphocyanidcs  and  cystein,  or  a  body  which  is  closely 
relat(»cl  to  it.  The  greater  portion  of  the  HulphocyanUh'i^  is  undoubt- 
edly derive<l  from  the  saliva  that  has  been  swallowed  and  absorbed, 
while  a  smaller  amount  mav  i)e  referable  to  the  trace  which  is  said 
to  Ixi  ])resent  in  normal,  uncontaminat<Hl  gastric  juice.  T1k»  origin 
of  cjfstnn^  on  the  other  hand,  has  not  bei»n  definitely  as(*ertained. 
Possii)ly  it  represents  an  interme<liarv  pnMlnct  of  the  normal  metab- 
olism of  proteid  material.  Tender  normal  conditions,  however,  the 
grejiter  jK)rti(m  is  certainly  oxidizcnl  to  sulphuric  acid,  and  traces 
only  escape  to  be  eliminated  as  such. 
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Whether  or  not  tauro-carbaminic  acid,  which  is  a  derivative  of 
taurin^  is  a  constant  constituent  of  the  urine,  remains  an  open  question^ 
but  is  very  probable.  We  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the  amount 
of  neutral  sulphur  undergoes  a  distinct  diminution  in  animals  when 
the  bile  is  prevented  from  entering  the  intestinal  canal  by  establish- 
ing an  external  fistula.  Under  pathological  conditions  a  correspond- 
ing increase  is  observed  in  cases  of  biliary  obstruction,  and  the 
amount  of  neutral  sulphur  may  then  reach  40  per  cent,  of  the  total 
sulphur. 

ThiosulphcUes,  which  are  normally  present  in  the  urine  of  dogs 
and  cats,  do  not  occur  in  human  urine  under  normal  conditions. 
That  they  may  be  present  in  disease  has  been  shown  by  Striimpell, 
who  found  them  in  a  case  of  typhoid  fever.  Further  observations, 
however,  are  wanting. 

Another  sulphur  body  belonging  to  this  class,  which  Abel  dis- 
covered in  the  urine  of  dogs,  and  which  appears  to  be  identical  with 
efhi/l  sulphide,  has  not  as  yet  been  found  in  the  urine  of  man. 

The  greatest  increase  in  the  amount  of  the  neutral  sulphur  is 
observed  under  certain  conditions  associated  with  the  appearance 
of  et/stin.  Normally  this  is  never  present  in  the  urine,  while 
traces  of  cysiein,  or  a  closely  related  substance,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  are  found.  The  origin  of  cystin,  like  that  of  cystem,  is 
not  definitely  known,  but  the  evidence  seems  to  point  to  the  liver 
as  the  probable  seat  of  its  formation.  According  to  Baumann 
and  V.  Udranszky,  its  appearance  in  the  urine  is  closely  con- 
nected witL  the  formation  of  certain  diamins,  viz.,  cadaverin, 
putrescin,  and  a  third  diamin  which  is  probably  identical  with  saprin 
or  neuridin.  As  these  diamins  were  hitherto  supposed  to  result 
only  from  the  action  of  certain  specific  bacteria  u[K)n  albuminous 
material,  cystinuria  was  regarded  as  evidence  of  a  definite  infectious 
process.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  cystin  itself  does  not 
occur  in  the  feces,  anjl  that  diaminuria  does  not  necessarily  accom- 
pany the  cystinuria.  As  the  result  of  personal  observ^ations  I  have 
been  led  to  the  conclusion  that  a  e^iusal  connection  does  not  exist 
between  the  two  conditions,  and  that  the  diamins  in  question  can 
be  produced  in  the  body-tissues  directly  without  the  intervention  of 
micro-organisms.  Like  Moreigno,  I  incline  to  the  belief  that 
cystinuria  is  essentially  a  metabolic  anomaly,  and  the  result  of  defi- 
cient oxidation-processes  taking  place  in  the  body. 

The  amount  of  neutral  sulphur  which  may  be  met  with  in  cystin- 
uria is  subject  to  wide  variation,  but  not  infrequently  exceeds  30 
per  cent,  of  the  total  sulphur.  As  a  general  rule,  the  amount  of 
cystin  eliminated  in  the  twenty-four  hours  is  less  than  0.5  gramme. 
At  times,  however,  larger  quantities  are  found,  and  on  one  occasion 
I  obtained  more  than  1  gramme.  Clinically  it  is  of  interest  in  so  far 
as  its  continued  production  may  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  calculi. 
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Unless  cystin  occurs  as  a  (lcj)osit,  its  presence  will  scarc^ely  be 
suspected.  The  substance,  however,  may  oc*c*ur  also  in  solution^ 
and  it  not  infrequently  hapjwns  that  attention  is  tirst  drawn  toward 
its  existence  in  this  state  o^^ing  to  the  marked  odor  of  hydrogen 
sulphide,  which  such  urines  develop  on  standing  (see  Hydrothion- 
uriii).  If  acetic  acid  is  then  addeil  in  excess,  the  charac^ristic 
hexagonal  plates  may  crystallize  out.  The  same  result  is  obtained 
also  by  allowing  the  urine  to  undergo  ammouiacal  decomposition, 
as  cystin  is  insolulJe  in  solutions  of  ammonium  carbonate. 

Chemiciilly,  cystin  may  Ik»  regardcxl  as  the  disulphide  of  amido- 
ethylidene  lactic  acid,  and,  according  to  Baumann,  is  represented 
by  the  formula 

CH,  CH, 

I  ^-s s---^  i 

coon  cooH. 

Its  relation  to  cystein  is  further  represented  by  the  equation 

Cir,  CH,  CH, 

I     ^.-NH,  NH,.     I  Nil,      I 

C  ^  >C  -h  2H  =  2  C 

I      ""  --^S S-^      I  HS^  I 

cooii  coon  cooH. 

Cystin.  CystcTn. 

and  I  have  pointed  out  elsewhere  that  cystein  may  be  derived  from 
])henvl-alanin,  which  latter  occurs  as  a  normal  decom posit ion-prcKl- 
uct  of  the  proteid  molecule.  Sinw  putrescin,  moreover,  may  be 
obtained  from  ornithin,  and  this  irom  arginin,  which  in  turn  is 
formed  during  (U»com[>osition  of  the  protamin  radicle  of  the  albu- 
minous molecule,  we  can  readily  imagine  that  both  cystin  and  diamins 
will  result  if  for  any  rrason  the  oxidation-processes  of  the  IkkIv  are 
seriously  im])aired.  The  relation  between  phenyl-alanin — pheiiyl- 
6t-amid()-propi()nic  acid — and  cysteVn  is  representee!  by  the  formula?: 

CII3  -  -  CI  I  ( Nil,)—  C(X  >I  I  CH3  —  C(  NH., )  IIS  —  COOII. 

Phi'uyl-alanin.  C'ystoin. 

Cystin  crystallizes  in  hexagonal  plates  wliich  are  (juite  characteristic, 
and  not  likelv  to  l)e  confoumkHl  with  other  crystalline  elements  that 
may  be  present  in  urinar\'  sediments.  If  doubt  should  arise,  their 
solubilitv  in  ammonia  and  hydrochloric  acid,  and  their  insolnbilitv 
in  acetic  aci<l,  \yater,  alcoliol,  and  ether,  will  lea<l  to  their  identifi- 
cation. 

The  (juantitative  estimation  of  cystin  is  rather  un.*»atisfactory,  as 
no  methoel  is  known  wiiich  yields  reliai>le  results.  On  the  whole,  it 
is  }>erhaps  i)est  to  determine  the  neutral  sulphur,  and  to  refer  the 
increase  beyond   its  normal   value  to  the  ])re.<enee  of  evstin. 

Quantitative  Estimation  of  the  Neutral  Sulphur  in  the  Urine. — In 
100  c.c.  of  urine   the  oxidized   sulphur,  viz.,  the   mineral   and   the 
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conjugate  sulphates,  are  estimated  as  descrilx'cl  on  page  338.  In 
the  second  portion  the  total  sulphur  then  is  determined,  the  differ- 
ence indicating  the  amount  of  the  neutral  sulphur. 

To  determine  the  totiil  amount  of  sulphur,  100  c.c.  of  urine  are 
treated  with  12  grammes  of  a  mixture  of  sodium  and  potassium 
carbonate  (11  :  14),  and  evaporateil  to  dryness  in  a  nickel  crucible. 
The  residue  is  fused  thoroughly,  allowed  to  cool,  and  extracted  with 
hot  water.  The  carbonaceous  residue  is  filtered  off  and  the  filtrate  and 
washings  are  treated  with  a  few  crystals  of  potassium  permanganate. 
After  heating  for  about  fifteen  minutes  (more  potassium  |)emianga- 
nate  should  be  added  if  during  this  time  the  solution  becomes  de- 
colorized, when  heat  is  again  applied  for  fifteen  minutes),  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid  is  added  until  the  reaction  is  distinctly  acid.  This 
solution  is  then  brought  to  the  boiling-point  and  treated  with  about 
20  c.c.  of  a  saturated  solution  of  Inirium  chloride.  The  barium 
sulphate  thus  formed  is  then  collected  and  weighed  as  descril)ed  on 
page  339.  The  difference  betwet»n  this  result  and  the  first  indicates 
the  amount  of  neutral  sulphur. 

LmsBATURE. — E.  Salkowski,  Virchow*8  Anrhiv,  vol.  \x\\.  p.  313,  and  vol.  cxxxvii. 
p.  381.  Goldmann  u.  Baumunn,  ''  Ziir  Kcnutiiiss  der  Schwefclhaltigen  Verbindungcn 
des  Hams,"  Zeit.  f.  physiol.  (;hein.,  vol.  xii.  p.  254.  E  Ssilkowski,  Virchow's  Archiv, 
vol.  Iviii.  p.  461.  J.  Muuk,  Ibid.,  vol.  Ixix.  p.  354;  and  Dentsch.  med.  Woch.,  1877, 
No.  46.  O.  Schmied«*beix,  "  Ueber  das  Vorkominen  von  Unterachwefliger  Saan.'  ira 
Ham,"  Arch.  d.  Heilk.,  vol.  viii.  p.  4-i5,  \.  Strumpell,  Ibid.,  vol.  xvii.  p.  390.  J.  Abel, 
**  Ueber  das  Vorkommen  von  Ethylsiilfid  im  Hundeharn."  etc.,  Zeit.  f.  physiol.  Chem., 
Yol.  XX.  p.  253.     (See  also  Cystiuuria  and  Hydrothionuria.) 

I  Urea. 

Urea  is  by  far  the  most  imjM>rtant  nitrogenous  constituent  of  the 
urine,  and  normally  represents  from  85  to  80  |xt  cent,  of  the  total 
amount  of  nitrog^Mi  which  is  eliminated  by  the  kidneys.  Chemically, 
it  may  be  regarded  as  cjirbamide — /.  c,  as  the  amide  of  carbonic 
acid — ^and  is  represented  by  the  fornmla 

CO 

NIT, 

It  is  thus  a  comparatively  simple  substance,  and  the  question  natu- 
rally arises  :  In  what  relation  does  urea  stand  to  the  highly  complex 
albuminous  molecule  from  which  it  is  derived  ?  Numerous  hypoth- 
eses have  bt^eu  offered  to  ex])lain  tliis  problem,  but,  althougli  we  are 
in  possession  of  a  number  of  veiy  suggv  stive  data,  a  final  answer  to 
the  question  cannot  be  given  at  the  ])resent  time.  In  all  likeliho(xl, 
however,  the  urea  niav  ori<rinate  from  the  allnimins  in  different  wavs. 
During  the  hydrolytic  decomposition  of  the  albumins  by  acids 
and  alkalies  bodies  are  constantlv  formed  which  l>eIon<r  to  the  class 
of  amido-acids,  and  these  Ixnlies  Sehultzen  and  Xencki  have  accord- 
ingly regarded   as   intermediary  products  in  the  formation  of  urea 


..> 
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within  the  tissues  also.  The  most  important  members  of  this 
group  are,  leucin,  tyrosin,  glycocoll,  asparaginic  acid,  and  gluta- 
minic  acid.     They  are  represented  by  the  formulae : 

CH,<^  — Glycocoll,  or  amido-acetic  acid. 

MXX)H 

CH 

>CH.CIL.CH.NIL.GOOII — Leucin,  or  amido-capronic  acid. 

/0H(1) 

NJH,.CII(NH,).C00H(4) — Tyrosin,  or  para  -  oxy  -  phenyl  -  amide  -  propionic 

acid. 

CXX)H.CHj.CH  (Nil,).  COOII — Asparaginic  acid,  or  amido-succinic  acid. 

C00H.C1I  (NHa).  CH,.CHj.COOH— Glntaminic  acid,  or  amido-glutaric  acid. 

When  introduce<l  into  the  mammalian  organism  from  without,  the 
nitrogen  of  these  bodies  appears  in  the  urine,  to  a  large  extent  at 
least,  as  urea.  An  analogous  formation  from  the  tissue-albumins 
was  hence  also  supposed  to  occur,  but  nothing  is  known  of  the 
manner  of  their  transformation  in  the  Ixxly  into  urea.  Different 
possibilities  suggest  themselves.  It  is  thus  conceivable  that  cyanic 
acid — CX3NH — may  be  produced  as  an  intermediary  product,  and 
that  urea  then  results  through  the  interaction  of  two  molecules  of 
the  substance,  in  statu  naH(*etidiy  according  to  the  equation 

CONH  -F  CONII  +  II2O  =  CO  '  t   CO, 

On  the  other  hand,  a  transformation  of  the  amido-acids  into  the 
ammonium  siilts  of  the  fatty  acids  standing  next  in  order  in  the 
downward  scale  niav  also  be  imao:ined.  Ammonium  carbonate 
would  then  result,  whicli,  througli  loss  of  water,  could  give  rise  to 
urea.  In  tli^  case  of  glycix'oll  this  tninsformation  could  be  repre- 
sentiKl  by  the  following  eijuations  : 

(1)      cii2.Nn2.cooi[  ;  20--Nii,.coon  i  co, 

Amido-aet'tic  acid.  Ammonium 

formate. 

(2)  2Nn,.COOH       4  20  =(Xri,)2C03   -^iip-i^co, 

Ammonium  Ammcmium 

formate.  carbonate. 

.Nil. 

(3)  (NTI.V.CO,  -rCO:  ^'2HaO 

XII, 

Accordinnf  to  Prechsel,  further,  th(*  ainido-aeids  are  transformed  into 
carbonic  acid,  two  molecules  of  which  then  unite  to  form  urea, 
carbon  dioxide,  and  water : 

MI.,  Nil,  .XH. 

C<X  -I    CO  '        (Ox  :    CO2  r  IIjO 


^OII  Oil  Nil 
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The  hypothesis  of  S(^hultzen  and   Neneki  regarding  the  origin  of 
urea  from  amido-acids  is  supported  by  the  fact  tliat  these  substances, 
when  introduced  into  the  mammalian  organism  from  without,  are 
largely  transformed  into  urea  during  their  [Nissage  through  the  body. 
It  is  known,  moreover,  that  in  certain  diseases,  such  as  acute  yel- 
low atrophy,  the  urea  may  disappear  from  the  urine  almost  entirely,  i 
its  place  being  taken  by  leucin  and  ty rosin.     In  other  conditions,   ^^^^ 
however,  in  which  the  formation  of  urea  is  even  more  seriously    'J  ^/'f^ 
impaired,  leucin  and  tyrosin  do  not  ap]x^r  in  the  urine,  and  there  o       .  t-i 
is  a  growing  tendency  among  physiologists  at  the  present  time  to  r'^*   * 
abandon  the  older  view  of  Schultzen  and  Neneki,  and  to  explain 
the  apparently   vicarious  elimination   of   the  amido-acids  in  acute 
yellow  atrophy   uj)on  a  different  basis.      Leucin  and  tyrosin  are 
normally  scjircely  ever  encountered   in   the   mammalian   organism, 
and  the  opinion  now  prevails  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  nitro- 
gen which   is  'to  be  eliminated  from  the  Ixxly  leaves  the  tissues  as 
the  ammonium  salt  of  paralactic  acid.     In  the  liver  this  is  trans- 
formed  into  ammonium  carbonate,  from   which  urea  then  results 
synthetically,  with  the  intermediary  formation  of  ammonium  car- 
bamate.    This  transition  may   be  represented  by  the  equations : 

Nil, 

(1)  (NH,),00,-CO^  +H,0 

Ammonium  Ammonium 

carbonate.  carbamate. 

(2)  C0(  -a>(  -fH,0 

Ammonium  Urea, 

carbamutc. 

Tliis  hypothesis  has  much  in  its  favor.  We  thus  find  that  after 
extir|)jition  of  the  liver  in  geese  the  uric  acid,  which  in  birds  plays 
the  same  ])art  as  the  urea  in  mammals,  disapjKiirs,  and  is  largely 
replaced  by  ammonium  lactate.  In  disc»ast\s  of  the  Hnxt,  moreover, 
in  which  an  extensive  destruction  of  the  parenchyma  is  taking  place, 
as  in  some  cases  of  acute  yellow  atrophy,  in  phosphorus  poisoning,  \ 
etc.,  the  elimination  of  urea  is  diminisluHl,  and  in  its  place  a  cor- 
responding amount  of  ammonia  in  combination  with  lactic  acid  is 
found.  In  dogs  in  which  the  liver  has  l)een  in  |)art  excluded  from 
the  general  circulation  by  the  establishment  of  an  Eck-fistula,  and 
in  which  the  heptitic  artery  has  at  the  same  time  iK'en  ligjited,  the 
elimination  of  ureii  is  much  diminisluHl,  while  that  of  ammonia 
increases  nipidly  so  soon  as  the  first  symptoms  of  illness  apjx^ar  in  ♦ 
the  animals.  In  such  cases,  owing  to  the  incomplete  isolation  of 
the  organ,  ammonium  carbamate  ap})ears  in  the  urine,  instead  of 
ammonium  lactate.  From  these  observations  it  is  apparent  also 
that  the  synthesis  oi*  urea  takes  place  in  the  liver.     This  is  further 
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proved  by  the  fact  that  on  transfusion  of  isolated  livers  of  dogs 
with  blo(xl  to  which  ammonium  carbonate  or  ammonium  lactate 
has  been  added,  urea  is  forme<l  as  a  result.  In  other  organs  of  the 
body  this  synthesis  apparently  does  not  occur,  but  there  is  evidence 
to  show  that  at  Icjist  a  small  amount  of  urea  originates  elsewhere 
within  the  bcnly  through  processes  of  hydrolysis.  This  amount, 
however,  is  unquestionably  slight.  That  a  fraction,  moreover,  is 
formed  from  uric  acid,  and  in  the  last  instance  from  the  xanthin- 
bases  through  processes  of  oxidation,  ran  scarcely  Ix*  doubted,  but 
this  transformation  apparently  also  takes  place  in  the  liver.* 
^ .  Before  going  on  to  a  consideration  of  the  quantitative  excretion 
of  urea  in  heiilth  and  disease  it  will  be  well  to  form  an  idea  of  its 
ultimate  sources.  To  this  end,  the  theor}'  of  Voit*  should  be 
ivcalled,  according  to  which,  albuminous  material  exists  in  the  body 
in  two  different  forms — /.  r.,  as  organized  albumin,  which  is  built 
up  in  the  form  of  the  tissues  of  the  body,  and  as  unorganized  albu- 
min or  circulating  albumin,  which  must  l>e  regarded  in  a  manner  as 
a  reserve,  to  be  used  in  tissue-re|)air  or  to  be  broken  down  if  not 
used,  and  to  be  replaced  by  the  proteids  ingestcKl  with  the  next  meal. 
It  mav  hence  he  sjiid  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  minenil  constituents 
of  the  urine,  the  urt?a  is  rt^ferable  on  the  one  hand  to  the  proteids  of 
the  fo(Kl,  and  on  the  other  to  the  proteids  of  the  body-tissues.  It 
is  cUxir  then  that  elimination  of  urea  will  continue  during  starvation. 
It  has  Ix'cn  stated  that  H4  to  86.6  per  cent,  of  all  the  nitrogen 
eliminated  in  the  urine  is  in  the  form  of  urea,  the  n*maining  13.4 
per  cent.  lx»ing  excreted  as  uric  acid,  hippuric  aci<l,  kreatinin, 
xantliin-l)ases,  etc.  It  might  hence  be  supposed  that  an  accurate 
idea  of  the  degree  of  tissue-destruction  could  Ix^  formed  from  a 
quantitative  estimation  of  urea.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case,  and 
es|x»cially  in  pathological  conditions,  as  the  quantitative  relations 
existing  lx»tween  the  excretion  of  urea  and  the  n^niaining  nitrogenous 
constituents  are  subject  to  wide  variation.  In  acute  yellow  atrophy, 
for  example,  as  pointe<l  out  above,  urea  may  disapjHiJir  entirely  from 
the  urine,  tlie  nitrogen  In'iiig  eliminated  in  the  form  of  other  com- 
pounds. Wlient^ver  it  btHMmies  desinible  then  to  gain  an  accurate 
insight  into  the  degr(*e  of  pn>tcid-<lestruction  or  proteid-assimilation 
— in  other  words,  into  the  nitrogenous  metabolism — taking  place  in 
the  body,  it  is  necessary  to  resort  to  a  (juantitative  determination  of 

*The  orijifin  of  iiri'a  :  ().  Schultzeu  u.  M.  Neinki.  Zcit.  f.  Biol..  1S7*2.  vol.  viii.  p.  1*24. 
E.  Salkowski.  Z<'it.  f.  physiol.  ('hem.,  HT!>.  vol.  iv.  ]>.  KK).  v.  Knierioni.  Zcit.  f.  Hiul., 
1H74,  \iA.  X.  |>.  279.  11.  Salkowski,  Zcit.  f.  physio).  C'lu*in..  1>77.  vol.  i.  [).  .'{S.  Hop]  c- 
Seyler,  Pliysi<il.  C'liciii.,  is^l.  p.  SIO.  Drcihsel,  J«)ur.  1*.  prakt.  Chcni..  vol.  xv.  p.  417, 
vol.  xvi.  ])p.  H>9  and  HO.  and  vol.  xxii.  j*.  47<».  .M.  Ilalni.  ^^  Ma.'^.'ioii.  >r.  Xencki.  aiul 
J.  Pawlow,  "I^i  fistula  d'lv-k."  etc.,  Arch.  d.  S<i.  biol.  do  St.  Prtri-shnrj;,  l.**J»2.  vol.  i. 

Seat  of  fonnation  :  W.  v.  .SfhnJdor.  Arch.  f.  cxpor.  Path.  ii.  IMiannakol..  is.'^^,  vol. 
XV.  p.  '^♦»4.  W.  Sjilomoii.  Vircln»\v's  .Vrchiv,  ls^\.  vol.  xcvii.  p.  1 1{).  Minkowski, 
**  I'elwT  d.  Einlluss  d.  L<'hrn'xtirpation  auf  d.  Stoflwcchsfl."  Arch.  f.  cx]H'r.  Path, 
n.  Pharmakol.,  1^^(».  v«)l.  xxi.  p.  11,  and  IMKJ.  vol.  xxxi.  ]>.  211. 

^  C.  Voit,  l*hvsi<)l.  d.  allc.  Stott'wcchsids  u.  d.  Ernahninjif.  Herman's  Handbuch  d. 
Physiol.,  isril,  vol.  vi.  I.  p.  :«)!. 
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the  total  amount  of  nitrogen  excreted  by  the  kidneys  ;  the  quantity 
found  is  then  conveniently  expressed  in  tcTuis  of  urea.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  customary  to  express  the  amount  of  proteid  tissue 
which  is  destroyed,  as  muscle-tissue,  as  this  serves  as  a  fair  type  of 
body-tissue  in  general. 

As  100  grammes  of  lean  muscle-tissue  contain  about  3.4  grammes 
of  nitrogen,  corresponding  to  7.28G  grammes  of  urea,  1  gramme  of 
the  latter  is  equivalent  to  13.72  grammes  of  muscle-tissue.  It  is, 
hence,  only  necessary  to  multiply  the  quantity  of  urea  eliminated  in 
the  twenty-four  hours,  corresj>onding  to  the  total  amount  of  nitrogen 
found,  by  13.72,  in  order  to  obtain  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  albu- 
minous destruction  taking  place  in  the  body.  If  accurate  results 
are  desired,  it  becomes  newssary  to  determine  also  the  amount  of 
nitrogen  eliminated  in  the  feces,  a  knowledge  of  the  quantity  in  the 
food  ingested  being,  of  course,  pre>5upjX)S(Kl. 

With  all  these  data  given,  the  nitrogenous  metabolism  of  the  body 
can  be  accuratelv  controlled. 

Example, — A  patient  eliminates  50  grammes  of  urea  in  twenty- 
four  hours ;  these  50  grammes  correspond  to  50  X  13.72 — /.  c,  686 
grammes  of  lean  muscle-tissue ;  on  the  other  hand,  he  ingests  an 
amount  of  nitrogenous  material  corresponding  to  only  10  grammes 
of  urea,  equivalent  to  10  X  13.72 — i,e,,  137.2  grammes  of  muscle- 
tissue.  The  difference  betwwn  the  amount  ing(»sted  and  that  ex- 
creted in  this  case — /.  ^.,  548.8  grammes — must  be  referable  to  the 
destruction  of  organ ize<l  albumin. 

When  the  amount  of  nitrogen  eliminated  is  equivalent  to  that  in- 
gested, nitrogenous  equiUhrlum  is  said  to  exist.  A  healthy  person  is 
approximately  in  this  condition. 

It  has  been  pointeil  out  that  during  starvation  urea  is  still  elimi- 
nated from  the  body,  although  in  diniinisheil  amount.  The  question 
now  arises,  What  happens  if  at  this  time  an  amount  of  nitrogenous 
food  is  given  which  corresponds  exactly  in  amount  to  that  elimi- 
nated? Under  such  conditions  an  increased  elimination  of  nitrogen 
takes  place,  all  of  the  nitrogen  ingc»sted,  in  addition  to  that  resulting 
from  a  breaking  down  of  b(Kly -tissues,  being  excreteil.  The  amount 
of  nitrogen  referable  to  the  latter  source,  however,  is  somewhat  less 
than  that  eliminated  in  the  total  absence  of  foixl.  Unless  starvation 
hjis  been  pushed  too  far,  the  body  aceomnuKlates  itself  to  the  amount 
of  food  thus  given  and  nitrogenous  ecpiilibrium  is  reston^d.  If  more 
food  is  allowed,  an  incn»ascd  elimination  results,  which  again  leads  to 
a  condition  of  nitrogenous  equilibrium,  different  levels,  so  to  sprak, 
being  possible.  This  is  well  illustrated  by  eom{)aring  the  condition 
of  the  poorly  nourished  North  German  laboring  jMipulation  with 
that  of  the  well-fed  merchants,  the  excretion  (►f  urea  in  the  former 
amounting  to  17.5  to  33.5  grammes,  and  in  the  latter  to  30  or  even 
40  grammes. 
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It  is  apparent,  then,  that  the  elimination  of  urea,  and  of  nitrogen 
in  general,  is  subject  to  great  variation,  depending  upon  the  amount 
ingested  and  that  resulting  from  tissue-destruction,  which  in  turn  is 
influenced  largely  by  the  body-weight.  A  statement  in  figures 
expressing  the  daily  elimination  of  urea  and  of  nitrogen  would, 
hence,  be  of  very  little  value,  especially  in  ])athological  conditions, 
in  which  the  amount  of  nitrogen  ingested  is  frequently  very  small. 
The  elimination  of  nitrogen  should  hence  always  be  comj>ared  with 
the  amount  ingested,  for  which  purpose  the  tables  of  Konig^  w^ill 
be  found  most  convenient.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  not  all  the  nitrogen  taken  into  the  body  as  food  under- 
goes resorption,  and  that  a  variable  amount,  which  in  disease  may 
be  considerable,  is  eliminated  with  the  feces,  so  that  in  accurate  work 
this  nitrogen  also  must  be  taken  into  account.  In  order  to  obviate 
the  tedious  estimation  of  nitrogen  in  the  feces,  it  lias  been  proposed 
to  determine  the  standard  amount  of  urea  which  should  appear  in 
the  urine  of  a  healthy  j)er8on  under  different  forms  of  diet.  Such 
ex{)eriments,  of  ^  course,  presuppose  the  control-person  to  be  in  a 
condition  of  nitrogenous  eiiuilibrium,  which,  from  what  has  been 
said  above,  is  readily  acctomplished,  as  the  human  body  adapts  itself 
with  ease  to  different  fonns  of  diet.  In  private  practice,  however, 
such  a  pnx'cdure  would  be  difficult,  but  here  approximate  results 
can  be  obtained  from  a  ])aralle]  estimation  of  the  chlorides.  In 
health  the  elimination  of  the  chlorides  may  be  placed  at  about  one- 
half  of  the  urea.  Whenever  the  nitrogen  resulting  from  tissue- 
destniction  is  in  excess  of  that  referable  to  the  pn)toids  ingested,  this 
relation  b(»tween  the  excretion  of  chlorides  and  urea  will  l>e  disturbed, 
as  the  tissues  of  the  body  contiiin  ver}'  little  scnliuni  chloride.  When- 
ever the  amount  of  urea  is  in  excess  of  the  normal  amount  of  chlo- 
rides, as  indicatcnl  above,  an  increas<.»<l  tlssue-<lestniction  may  be  in- 
ferred, and  ?vVf  verHn,  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  chlorides  are  present 
in  diminisliKl  amount,  the  conclusion  mav  Ik?  dniwn  that  a  retention 
of  albumins  is  taking  ])lace  in  the  IukIv  ;  this  is  observed  frequently 
during  convalesctMice  from  acute  febrile  disease's. 

An  bwrcdxe  in  ihe  amount  of  jirea,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  of  all 
the  nitrog(MU)us  constituents,  is  observed  especially  in  the  acute 
febrile  diseases,  notwithstanding  the  diminishcHl  in^'stion  of  nitrog- 
enous material,  and  is  due  to  the  greatly  increased  tissue-destruc- 
tion.- An  excretion  of  r)0  grammes  or  more  is  here  frequently 
observe<l.  Formerly  it  was  thouirlit  that  the  fever  itself  was  re- 
sponsil)le  for  this  increased  elimination.  But  this  view  K'came 
untenable  when  it  was  shown  that  the  excretion  of  urea  in  the 
l)e<rinning  of  a   febrile   attack   is   not   proportionate  to   the    height 

•  J.  Kouijj,  Chemie  d.  menschlichen  Nahrunjjs  u.  ^leniiR-sinittol.  norliii,  1893. 

^  Vojji'l,  Zeit.  f.  ratioiu'lle  Med.,  N.  F.,  vol.  iv.  p.  3(V2.  Huppert,  Arch.  d.  Heilk.,  vol. 
vii.  p.  1.  Lobiscb,Wien.  mcd.  Prcs^y*,  l^i),  vol.  xxxix.  p.  ir)*21.  JIup]K'rt  u.Kiest^llt,  An'h. 
d.  Heilk.,  vol.  x.  p.  '&>9.  iiiiuer  ii.  Kunstlo,  Deiitsch.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  53. 
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of  the  temperature,  reaching  its  highest  point  only  when  the  fever 
has  been  continuous  for  several  days.  Still  larger  amounts,  more- 
over, may  be  eliminated  when  the  fever  is  abating.  Similar  obser- 
vations have  since  been  nlade.  An  increased  elimination  of  nitrogen 
may  also  be  noted  in  almost  every  case  of  ague  preceding  the  onset 
of  the  fever.  The  latter,  therefore,  cannot  be  the  only  factor  which 
causes  the  increased  excretion  of  urea,  and  it  lias  been  suggested  that 
the  cells  of  the  body  have  lost  the  iK)wer  of  taking  up  nitrogen. 
The  question,  however,  whether  this  is  dependent  upon  the  increase 
in  temperature  or  the  action  of  certain  toxic  substances  circulating 
in  the  blood,  or  upon  both,  still  remains  unanswered. 

The  large  increase  in  the  elimination  of  nitrogen  in  febrile  dis-  / 
eases  is  especially  striking  in  those  which  end  by  crisis.  This  is 
notably  the  case  in  pneumonia,  in  which  it  may  persist  for  two  or 
three  days  after  the  occurrence  of  the  crisis.  The  assumption  of  an 
underlying  insufficiency  on  the  part  of  the  cells  furnishes  a  very  sat- 
isfactory explanation  for  the  continued  increased  elimination  of  urea. 
An  increase  beyond  the  amount  eliminated  during  the  febrile  stage 
is  possibly  owing  to  a  retention  analogous  to  thjit  of  the  mineral 
constituents  of  the  urine. 

Apparently,  the  only  exct'ption  to  the  rule  that  the  amount  of 
urea  is  increased  in  acute  febrile  diseases,  is  acute  yellow  atro- 
phy, in  which  the  excretion  of  urea  is  not  only  greatly  diminished, 
but  may  cease  altogether,  its  place  being  taken  by  other  nitrogenous 
boilies,  such  as  ammonium  lactate,  leucin,  and  tyrosin. 

Among  afebrile  diseases  in  which  an  increase<l  elimination  of  urea 
has  been  noted,  mav  be  mentioned  the  ordinarv  forms  of  diabetes 
mellitus,  in  which  the  highest  figures  have  l)oen  obtained,  viz.,  150 
grammes  or  more  pro  die.  This  is,  in  all  probability,  explained,  in 
part  at  least,  by  the  ingestion  of  excessive  amounts  of  proteid  fo(xi 
by  such  patients,  but  carefully  conducted  experiments  seem  to  show 
that  a  not  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  ureji  is  directly  referable  to 
increased  tissue-destruction.  The  cases  descrilied  bv  Hirschfeld,* 
however,  which  will  be  considered  later  on,  form  an  exception  to 
this  rule. 

An  increase  is  observed  also  in  dyspncric  conditions,  and  particu- 
larly in  pneumonia,  in  which  it  is  most  marke<l  on  the  day  following 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  breathing.  These  observations,  however, 
are  not  free  from  objections,  as  an  increase  has  also  lx?en  notc»d  in 
conditions  of  apnoea. 

A  moderate  increase  has  been  found  in  cases  of  pernicious  antemia, 
in  severe  cases  of  leukaemia,  scurvy,  minor  chorea,  and  paralysis 
agitans.  Observations  made  in  cases  of  hystero-epilepsy  have  given 
rise  to  conflicting  results.     It  is  claimed,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the 

'  F.  Hirschfeld,  "  Ueber  eine  neue  klin.  Form  d.  Diabetes,"  Zcit.  f.  klin.  Med.,  vol. 
zix.  pp.  294  and  325. 
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excretion  of  urea  is  diminished  following  convulsive  seizures  of  a 
hystero-epileptic  nature,  in  contradistinction  to  an  increased  elimina- 
tion following  true  epileptic  attacks. 

In  cases  of  functional  albuminuria  associated  with  an  increased 
elimination  of  uric  acid  or  oxalic  acid,  or  of  both,  as  well  as  in 
numerous  cases  of  gastro-intestinal  disease,  I  have  obscr\-ed  an  in- 
creased elimination  of  urea,  and  believe  that  in  the  treatment  of  these 
diseases  a  systematic  study  of  the  excretion  of  nitrogen  is  of  funda- 
mentid  imjx)rtance. 

Of  drugs,  an  increased  elimination  is  produced  by  coffee,  caffein, 
morphin,  codein,  ammonium  chloride,  sodium  and  ])otassium  chlo- 
rides, lithium  carl)onate,  following  the  ingestion  of  large  amounts  of 
water,  etc.  The  data  concerning  the  action  of  quinin,  salicylic  acid, 
cold  l)aths,  etc.,  are  conflicting.  A  large  increase  has  been  observed 
in  cases  of  phosphonis  jX)isoning. 

Electricity  also  appears  to  exert  a  marked  influence  upon  the 
excretion  of  urea,  producing  an  increased  elimination. 

The  diminished  cUmination  of  urea  ol)serv'ed  in  certain  diseases  of 
the  liver,*  notably  in  acute  yellow  atrophy,  carcinoma,  cirrhosis,  and 
even  in  Weyl's  disease,  is  of  especial  interest,  and  is  in  perfect 
accord  with  the  theory  that  the  liver  is  the  main  seat  of  its  pro- 
duction. 

As  has  been  stated,  urea  may  disappear  altogether  from  the  urine 
in  acute  yellow  atrophy  and  also  in  AVeyPs  disease,  notwithstanding 
the  frequently  not  inconsiderable  degree  of  fever.  In  cirrhosis, 
hy|>enemia  of  the  portal  system  has  Iwen  thought  to  cause  the  dimi- 
nution, which  may  be  increased  further  in  some  cases  by  the  occur- 
rence of  ascites.  In  short,  the  factors  which  may  be  regarded  as 
Ciuising  a  diminished  elimination  of  urea  in  hepatic  diseases  may  be 
summarized  under  the  following  headings  : 

1.  Destruction  of  hepatic  parenchyma. 

2.  Diminished  veUx'ity  of  the  flow  of  blood  through  the  liver. 
»>.  Insufficient  excretion  of  bile  and  coincident  digestive  disturb- 
ances. 

Whenever  there  is  disease  affecting  that  portion  of  the  renal 
parenchyma  which  is  concerned  especially  in  the  elimination  of  urea, 
a  diminished  amount  will,  of  course,  Ix?  met  with,  and  carefully  con- 
ducted observations  u|K)n  the  excretion  of  the  various  urinary 
constituents  are  here  of  considerable  value  from  a  diagnostic  as 
well  as  a  therapeutic  standpoint.  As  the  glomeruli  of  tlie  kid- 
nevs  are  mainlv  concerned  in  the  elimination  of  water  and  salts 
from  the  blood,  and  as  the  striated  epithelium  of  the  convoluted 
tubules  apj>ears  to  provide  for  the  excretion  of  urea,  the  elimination 

^  llallerwordcTi,  Arch.  f.  exper.  Path.  u.  Pharniakol.,  vol.  xii.  Wcintrand.  Ibid., 
vol.  xxxi.  Stadelniann,  Deiits<'h.  Arch.  f.  kliii.  Med.,  vol.  xxxiii.  Fawitzki,  Ibid., 
vol.  xlv.  Frjinkel,  Borlin.  klin.  Woch.,  1878  and  Itji^i.  v.  Noordeii,  Lehrbuch  d.  Path, 
d.  Stoffwcchsels,  p.  287. 
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of  a  fair  amount  of  the  latter  with  a  diminished  elimination  of  salts, 
the  phosphates  being  of  esi)ecial  inti^rest,  as  they  are  derived  to 
a  large  extent  from  albuminous  material,  would  point  more  particu- 
larly to  glomerular  disease.  On  the  other  hand,  a  fair  excretion  of 
phosphates  and  a  diminished  excretion  of  urea  would  be  indicative 
of  tubular  disease.  Whenever  glomeruli  and  tubuli  contorti  are 
equally  diseased  an  insufficient  elimination  of  both  phospliates  and 
urea  will  be  observed. 

While,  as  a  rule,  the  excretion  of  urea  is  greatly  increased  in 
diabetes  mellitus,  certain  cjises,  which  have  been  elaborately  described 
by  Hirschfeld,*  must  bt^  excepted.  His  researches  have  established 
beyond  a  doubt  that  the  resoq)tion  of  nitrogenous  material  from  the 
intestines  may  be  very  muc^h  bt»low  normal,  and  with  it  the  elimina- 
tion of  urea.  Upon  these  grounds  he  has  advocate<l  the  recognition 
of  a  distinct  form  of  diabetes,  which  is  character izxMl  by  a  com- 
paratively rapid  course,  the  occurrence  of  colicky  abdominal  pains 
before  or  at  the  onset  of  the  diabetic  symptoms  proper,  the  existence 
of  pmcreatic  lesions  in  a  certain  proportion  of  the  easels,  a  more 
moderate  degree  of  polyuria,  etc. 

In  mental  diseases  a  diminished  excretion  of  urea  has  l)een  ob- l-J^^^ '  ^ 
served  in  melancholia  and  in  the  more  advanc^l  stages  of  gtmeral   -l^fi"-'^'* 
paresis,  while  an  increase  is  associated  with  the  increased  ingestion 
of  food  during  the  first  stiige  of  profound  dementia. 

Following  epileptic,  cataleptic,  and  hysterical  seizures,  as  well  as 
in  pseudohypertrophic  paralysis,  a  decrease  has  been  noted  by  some 
observers. 

The  diminished  excretion  obser\'ed  in  Addison's  disease  lias  also 
been  regiirded  as  of  nervous  origin. 

All  forms  of  chronic,  non-progressive  anmmia  are  associated  with 
a  decrease,  as  are  also  osteomalacia,  imjK»tigo,  lepra,  chnmic  rheu- 
matism, etc.  In  chronic  lead  poisoning  the  elimination  of  urea  may 
be  greatly  diminished. 

Little  IS  known  of  the  influence  of  drugs  in  bringing  about  a 
diminished  excretion  of  urea. 

In  conclusion,  the  relation  existing  l)etween  phosphatic  excretion 
and  that  of  nitrogen  should  he  esjK»cially  noted,  for  a  consideration 
of  which,  see  page  329. 

Properties  of  Urea. — Urea  cr}'stallizes  in  two  forms,  viz.,  in  long, 
fine,  white  needles  if  rapidly  formed,  or  in  long,  colorless,  quadratic 
rhombic  prisms  when  allowed  to  crystallize  gnidually  from  it«  solutions. 

At  100°  C.  it  begins  to  show  signs  of  decomposition ;  at  130°  to 
132°  C.  it  melts  ;  and  when  heated  still  further  it  is  decomposed  into 
cyanic  acid  and  ammonia,  of  which  the  fonner  is  immtxliately  trans- 
formed into  its  polymeric  comjwund,  cyanuric  acid.  The  reaction 
which  takes  place  is  represented  by  the  equations : 

'  IxK*.  cit. 
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(1) 

OO^         =C0NH4-I 

(2) 

3CONII    =C,0^,H^ 

Biuret  is  formed  as  aD  intcrmeditiry  product  during  tbis  decom- 
position, 2  molecules  of  urea  yielding  1  molecule  of  ammonia  and 
I  molecule  of  biuret,  as  represented  in  the  equation 


o(  co<" 


co-f 


^NH, 


CO/ 


NH, 


As  this  substance,  obtained  on  dissolving  the  residue  remaining  after 
all  the  ammonia  hais  been  driven  otf  by  careful  heating,  yields  a 
beautiful  reddish- violet  color  when  a  drop  or  two  of  a  very  dilute 
solution  of  cnpric  sulphate  is  added  to  its  solution  alkalinized  with 
sodium  hydrate,  this  reaction  may  be  employed  as  a  test  in  the 
detection  of  urea  (Biuret  test). 

Urea  is  readily  soluble  in  water,  fairly  so  in  alcoliol,  and  insoluble 
in  anhydrous  ether  and  benzol.  The  aqueous  solution  of  urea  is 
neutral  in  rcuction,  but  this  substance  combines  with  acids,  bases, 
and  salts  to  form  molecular  compounds. 

Of  special  interest  are  the  compounds  of  urea  with  nitric  acid, 
oxalic  acid,  and  mercuric  nitrate'. 

Urea  nitrate,  CONoH,.H\0„  orj-stallize.s  in  two  different  forms : 
in  thin  rhombic  or  six-sided  colorless  plates,  which  are  fret^ucntly 


observed  arranged  like  shingles  one  on  top  of  the  other  when  rapidly 
formed  (Fig,  S-'J),  while  larger  and  thicker  rhombic  columns  t)r  plates 
are  obtained  it"  the  pr<ieos3  of  er^'stallization  is  allo"'od  to  j»roeecd 
more  slowly.     Urea  nitrate  is  readily  soluble  in  distillc<l  M-ater,  while 
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in  alcohol  and   iq   water  contaiaing  nitric  acid   it  dissolve'^   with 
difliculty.     Upon  beating,  it  evaporates  without  leaving  a  K-sidue. 

Urea  oxalate,  CON,H^.C,HjO„  crystallizes  in  rhombic  or  six-sided 
prisms  or  plates  (Fig.  84),  which  are  less  soluble  in  water  than  the 
nitrate ;  in  alcohol  and  in  wator  containing  osalic  acid  it  is  only 
imperfectly  soluble. 

Fra.  84. 


after  KOhnc) 


With  mercuric  nitrate  urea  forms  three  different  compounds,  accord- 
ing to  the  concentration  of  the  two  solutions,  viz.,  (CONiH,)Hg2(NOj)„ 
(CON,H,).Hg,(NO,)„  and  (C0N,II,)j.Hg(N03)j  +  3HgO.  The  lat- 
ter compound  is  of  si>ecial  importance,  as  Licbig's  quantitative  esti- 
mation of  urea  was  based  upon  its  formation.  It  results  when  a 
2  per  cent,  solution  of  urea  is  treatetl  with  a  dilute  solution  of  mer- 
curic nitrate,  the  reaction  taking  place  according  to  the  equation 

2C0N,H.  +  4Hg(N0,),  +  311,0  -^  [2(C0N,II,)^Ig(S0,),  +  3IIgO]  +  6HN0,. 

Very  important  is  the  Iwhavior  of  urea  when  treated  with  a  solu- 
tion of  sodium  hypochlorite  or  hypobromite,  the  most  u.iiial  method 
of  estimating  un>a  being  based  upon  this  reiiction,  which  may  be 
representetl  by  the  ecjuation 

(X>X  JIj  +  SNaOBr  =  SNaBr  +  2N+C0,  +  2H,0. 
In  the  cliiipter  on  Reaction  it  was  pointed  out  that  urine  gradually 
undei^)es   ammonincal    decomposition   when   exposed    to   the   air, 
and  that  this  process  is  due  to  the  action  <)f  a  non-organized  ferment ; 
the  ammonia  is  libcrate<l  according  to  the  e<]uation 


H  n,0  =  2SH,  +  C0r 


This  decomposition  may  also  I>o  effected  by  heating  a  watery  solu- 
tion of  urea  in  a  sealed  tube  to  100°  C 
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Separation  of  Urea  from  the  Urine. — Fifty  to  100  c.c.  of 
urine  are  evaporated  to  a  syrupy  consistence  uj)on  a  water-bath,  and 
extracted  with  100  to  150  c.c.  of  strong  alcohol,  by  rubbing  up  the 
residue,  while  still  hot,  with  the  alcohol.  Upon  cooling,  the  mixture 
is  filterwl,  the  alcohol  evajK)rated,  and  the  residue  tre^ited  with  pure 
cold  nitric  acid.  Urea  nitrate  then  sej)a rates  out  either  immediately 
or  on  stiindinff.  After  twentv-four  hours  the  cr\'stalline  mass  is 
collected  on  a  muslin  filter,  well  strained,  and  freed  from  li([uid  by 
placing  it  upon  plates  of  clay.  The  material  is  then  dissolved  in 
hot  water,  and  the  solution,  if  strongly  colored,  gt»ntly  warmed  with 
animal  charcoal  and  filtered.  This  solution  is  neutralize<l  with 
barium  carbonate,  and  rendere<l  alkaline  with  barium  hydrate.  The 
urea  nitrate  is  thus  decomposed,  barium  nitrate  and  urea  being 
formed  : 

2C0XaH,.nX0,  4  BaCX)8=  2C0N,H,-f  Ba(NO,),  -f  H,0. 

The  barium  is  now  removed  by  jxissing  a  stream  of  carbon  dioxide 
through  the  solution  and  filtering  oif  the  precipitate.  The  filtrate 
is  evaporate<l  until  any  barium  nitrate  still  remaining  ciystallizes 
out.  This  is  removed  by  decantation,  when  up)n  further  evaj)ora- 
tion  the  urea  crj'stallizes  out,  and  may  be  dried  between  layers  of 
filter-paper  and  recrj'stallized  from  95  to  98  jx»r  cent,  alcohol.  The 
crystals  thus  formed  may  now  be  subjected  to  further  tests.  To  this 
end,  a  few  drops  of  an  acjueous  solution  are  addend  to  a  few  cubic 
centimeters  of  a  sodium  hypobromite  solution,  when  in  the  presence 
of  uresi  bubbles  of  gjis  will  Ix?  given  off.  With  a  solution  of  sodium 
hyjKK^hlorite  the  siime  result  may  be  obtained,  but  in  this  case  the 
evolution  of  gas  takes  place  only  upon  the  application  of  heat.  The 
formation  of  biuret  may  also  be  demonstrated  by  carefully  melting 
a  few  of  the  crystals  in  a  test-tube,  dissolving  the  residue  when 
cool  in  a  little  water,  and  alkalinizing  the  solution  with  a  little 
sodium  hydrate ;  ujx)n  the  addition  of  a  dilute  solution  of  cupric 
sulphate  a  beautiful  reddish-violet  color  will  develop,  owing  to  the 
presence  of  biuret. 

The  addition  of  oxalic  or  nitric^  acid  to  a  solution  of  urea  will 
give  rise  to  the  formation  of  urea  nitrate  and  oxalate,  as  described 
above. 

This  latter  test  mav  ver\'  conveniently  Ix^  made  under  the  micro- 
s(*ope.  A  drop  of  the  eoncentratcHl  solution  is  placeil  upon  a  slide, 
coverid,  and  a  drop  of  pure  nitric  acid  added  from  the  side.  Crystals 
of  urea  nitrate  will  then  be  seen  to  sej)arate  out,  and  may  be  recog- 
niztnl  by  their  characteristic  shingle-like  arrangement  (see  P^ig.  H.3). 

When  a  urine  is  very  rich  in  urea  the  mere  ji<ldition  of  nitric  acid 
will  cause  a  more  or  less  abundant  precij)itati(>n  of  urea  nitrate,  and 
with  this  simple  test  an  idea  may  even  be  fornunl  of  the  amount 
present.     An  ai)i)e'aranee  of  hoar-frost  is  thus  note<l  when  not  less 
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than  25  grammes  are  present  in  the  liter,  while  the  formation  of 
spangles  of  urea  nitrate  requires  the  presenc*e  of  at  least  45  grammes, 
and  an  abundant  sediment  occurs  when  50  grammes  or  more  are 
present. 

Quantitative  Estimation  of  Urea. — ^Hypobromite  Method. — ^The 
method  most  commonly  used  in  the  clinical  laboratory  is  the  one 
based  upon  the  decomposition  of  urea  into  carbon  dioxide  and  nitro- 
gen in  the  presence  of  sodium  hypobromite.  The  reaction  takes 
place  according  to  the  equation 

CONjH^  +  SNaOBr  =  NaBr  +  00,  -f  2H,0  -f  2N. 

The  carbon  dioxide  thus  formed  is  absorbed  by  an  excess  of  sodium 
hydrate  added  to  the  hypobromite  solution,  while  the  nitrogen  is  set 
free,  and  can  be  collected  and  measured ;  the  determination  of  the 
corresponding  amount  of  urea  is  then  a  simple  matter. 

The  only  solution  that  is  necessary  is  one  of  sodium  hypobromite 
containing  an  excess  of  sodium  hydrate.  A  30  per  cent,  solution 
of  the  latter  should  be  kept  on  hand  and  the  sodium  hypobromite 
solution  prepared  when  required.  To  this  end,  70  c.c.  of  the  sodium 
hydrate  solution  are  diluted  with  1 80  c.c.  of  water  and  treated  with 
5  C.C.  of  bromine  in  a  bottle  provided  with  a  groinid-glass  stopper, 
the  mixture  being  thoroughly  shaken  until  every  trace  of  free 
bromine  lias  disappeared.  The  sodium  hypobromite  solution,  if 
kept  in  a  perfectly  dark  and  cool  place,  may  be  preserved  for  a  week 
or  two.  The  reaction  which  takes  place  between  the  sodium  hydrate 
and  the  bromine  may  be  represented  by  the  equation 

2S"aOH  -h  2Br  -=  NaBr  -f  NaOBr  +  H,0. 

Various  forms  of  apparatus,  termed  ureomdevs^  have  been  sug- 
gested for  the  estimation  of  urea  by  this  method.  One  which  I 
have  found  very  satisfactory  is  represented  in  Fig.  85.  It  consists 
essentially  of  a  burette,  C,  with  an  ascending  rubber  tube  attached 
to  the  reservoir  B,  which  can  be  raised  or  lowere<l  as  required  for 
the  purpose  of  equalizing  the  pressure  after  collection  of  the  gas. 
A  descending  tube  leads  to  a  wide-mouthed  bottle.  A,  which  con- 
tains the  hypobromite  solution.  This  is  closed  by  a  tightly  fitting 
rubber  stopper,  to  which  a  loop  of  platinum  wire  is  attached  carry- 
ing a  little  bucket  made  of  glass  or  porcelain  ;  this  can  be  swung 
from  its  support  by  inclining  the  bottle. 

Method. — The  rubber  stopper  is  removed  from  the  bottle  A,  and 
water  poured  into  B  until  the  system  BCA  is  filled  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  the  water-level  is  visible  in  B  above  the  point  where  the 
rubber  tube  is  attached.  About  25  to  30  c.c.  of  the  hypobromite 
solution  are  placed  in  the  bottle  A,  and  2  c.c.  of  urine  in  the 
bucket ;  this  is  then  attached  to  the  wire  loop.     The  stopper  is  now 
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carefully  adjusted  aod  the  water  in  B  and  C  brougbt  to  the  same 
level,  when  the  first  reading  is  takeu.  A  is  then  inclined  until  the 
bucket  drops  into  the  liquid  below.  The  nitrogen  which  is  liber- 
ated collects  iu  the  burette  C ;  aa 
a  consequence  the  water  falls  in 
C  and  rises  in  B.  After  twenty 
to  thirty  minutes  the  pressure 
iu  C  is  equalized  by  lowering  B 
until  the  water  in  both  tubes 
is  at  the  same  level.  The  sec- 
ond reading  is  then  taken,  the 
difference  between  the  two  indi- 
cating the  volume  of  nitrogen 
liberated  from  2  c.c.  of  urine  at 
the  temperature  of  the  water  in 
CB,  which,  as  well  as  the  baro- 
metric pressure,  should  be  pre- 
viously noted. 

As  the  volume  of  gases  is 
greatly  influenced  by  the  tem- 
perature, the  barometric  pressure, 
and  the  tension  of  the  aqueous 
vapor,  it  becomes  necessarj-,  in 
order  that  the  results  reached 
shall  be  comparable  with  those 
obtained  by  other  obser\-ers,  to 
reduce  the  volume  of  nitrogen 
actua)ly  noted  to  a  certain  stand- 
ani.  This  has  been  plaoe<I  at  0° 
C,  and  7(!0  mercury  millimeters 
prenKure,  in  the  absence  of  moist- 
ure. This  correction  is  made  ac- 
cording to  the  following  formula  ; 


u 


z^ 


V  represents    the   corrected 
t'  the    volume  actually  ob- 


V=-    -M^--^) ,    iu    which 

760.(1  +  0.00366.;) 
volume  of  the   gas    iu    terms  of  c.c. 

served,  B  the  barometric  pressure  in  Hgmm.,  J"  the  tension  of  the 
aqueous  vajior  at  the  temperature  noted,  (.  The  volume  of  nitrogen 
observed  \mng  thus  corre<!ted,  the  calculation  of  the  corres|Minding 
amount  of  urea  is  basc<l  U|>oii  the  folli>wing  considerations :  from 
the  formula  CO\jH,  it  is  apparent  tliat  2  atoms  of  nitrogen  are 
contained  in  1  molecule  of  urea ;  in  other  words,  that  28  parts  by 
weight  of  nitrf^n  correspond  to  60  yiarts  by  weight  ()f  urea.  The 
equivalent  of  1  gramme  of  urea  is  then  found  acc()rding  to  the 
equation  :  60  :  28  :  :  1  :  x;  and  r  —  0.46666.  The  volume  corre- 
sponding to  0,4666   gramme  of  dry   nitrt^n  at   0"  O.  and   760 
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Hgmm.  pressure  is  372,7  c.c.  It  has  been  found,  however,  that 
only  354.3  c.c.  of  nitrogen  are  evolved  from  1  gramme  of  urea  at 
best  when  the  hypobromite  method  is  employed.  Knowing  that 
354.3  c.c.  of  nitn^n  correspoud  to  1  gramme  of  urea,  the  amount 
of  urea  to  which  the  volume  of  nitrogen  actually  observed  in  refer- 
able would  then  be  found  according  to  the  equation 


in  which  y  denotes  the  number  of 
of  urine,  and  x  the 


1 :354.3  ■.-.x-.y,  and  x  =  -^^, 
"'  354.3' 

cubic  centimeters  of  nitrogen  evolved  from  2 
corresponding  amount  of  urea.  In 
order  to  ascertain  the  percentage- 
amount  of  urea  it  is  only  necessary 
to  multiply  the  figure  just  obtained 
by  50. 

Precautions :  1.  The  urine  must  be 
free  from  albumin.  2.  It  should  con- 
tain only  about  1  per  cent,  of  urea — 
i.  e.,  not  more  than  0.025  gramme  in 
2  c.c.  Whenever  a  greater  amount 
is  noted,  therefore,  the  urine  is  diluted 
to  the  proper  degree,  due  allowance 
bt'ing  made  in  the  calculation. 

In  ordinary  clinical  work  the 
barometric  pressure,  as  well  as  the 
tension  of  the  aqueous  vapor,  may 
be  ignored,  and  in  the  accompany- 
ing tables  the  corrcfijmnding  amount 
of  urea  may  be  directly  read  off  at 
the  tempemturea  5°,  10%  15°,  20°, 
25%  and  30°  C. 


Of  other  forms  of  apparatui*,  the 
ureometers  devised  by  Doremus, 
Green,  Marshall,  Huffner,  and 
Squibb  may  be  mentioned. 

The  latest  modification  of  Dore- 
mus' apparatus  is  certainly  most 
convenient,  and  can  be  highly  rec- 
ommended. Its  general  construction  is  seen  in  Fig.  86.  A  small 
amount  of  urino  is  poured  into  B  while  the  stopcock  (C)  is  closed. 
Tlii«  is  then  "|K!ned  for  a  moment  and  again  closed,  so  as  to  fill  its 
luQieii.  The  tube  A  is  «a!*he<]  out  with  water  and  filled  with  the 
hypnbromite  solution.  The  tube  B  is  filled  with  urine,  and  1  c.c. 
(or  lo.Hs,  if  the  urine  is  concentrated)  is  allowed  to  mis  with  the  hypo- 
bromitc  .solution  in  ^1.  After  all  bubbles  of  gas  have  disappeared 
the  reading  is  taken.     The  degrees  marked  upon  the  tube  indicate 
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Urea.    Table  for  a  Temperature  of  o°  C. 


1 

iV 

1.45 

-^ 

1.58 

1.71 

1.85 

19f< 

2.11 

2.24 

A 

2.:t7    ' 

A 

1 

1.32 

2j;i 

2 

2.64 

2.77 

2.90 

3.03 

3.17 

.•J.3U 

3.4:1 

3.56 

369 

3.K;i 

8 

8.96 

4.09 

4.22 

4.36 

4.49 

4  62 

4.75     1 

4.88 

5.02 

5.15 

4 

5.28 

5.41 

5.54 

6.68 

5.S1 

5.94 

6.07 

6.20 

6.:i4 

6.47 

6 

6.60 

6  7a 

6.87 

7.00 

7.13 

7  26 

7..39 

7.53 

7.66 

7.79 

6 

7.92 

8.U5 

8.19 

8.32 

8.45 

8.58 

8.71 

8.85 

8.98 

r.ii 

7 

9.24 

9.38 

9.51 

9.64 

9.77 

990 

10.04 

10.17 

10.30 

10.43 

8 

10.56 

10.70 

10.83 

10.96 

11.09 

11.22 

11.36 

11.49 

11.62 

11.75 

9 

11.89 

12.02 

12.15 

1228 

12.41 

12JW 

12.68 

12.81 

12.94 

13.07 

10 

13.21 

13.34 

1347 

13.60 

13.73 

13.87 

14.00 

1413 

14.26 

14.:{9 

11 

14.53 

14.66 

14.79 

14.92 

15.06 

15.19 

15.32 

15.45 

15^5H 

15.72 

12 

15.85 

15.98 

16.11 

16.24 

16.38 

16.51 

16.64 

16.77 

16.90 

17.<U 

i:< 

17.17 

17.:{0 

17.43 

17.57 

17.70 

17.83 

17.96 

18.09 

18.23 

18  36 

14 

18.49 

18.f.2 

18.75 

18.89 

19.02 

19.15 

19.28 

19.41 

19.55 

19.68 

15 

19.81 

19.94 

20.08 

20.21 

20..^ 

20.47 

20.60 

20.74 

20.87 

21.00 

16 

21.13 

21.26 

31.4<) 

21.53 

21.66 

21.79 

21.92 

23.06 

22.19 

22.32 

17 

22.45 

23.59 

22.72 

22.8.^^ 

22.98 

23.11 

23.25 

23.38 

2:i.5i 

2:{.64 

18 

2.i.77 

2:<.91 

•24.04 

24.17 

24.30 

24.43 

24.57 

24.70 

24.83 

24.96 

19 

25.10 

2--..23 

25.36 

25.49 

25.62 

25.76 

2.'>.89 

26.02 

26.15 

26.28 

20 

26.42 

26.55 

26.68 

26.81 

26.94 

27.08 

27.21 

27.:m 

27.47 

27.60 

21 

27.74 

27.87 

28.00 

2813 

28.27 

28.40 

28.55 

28.66 

28.79 

28.93 

22 

29.06 

29.19 

29.32 

29.45 

29.59 

29.72 

29.85 

29.98 

30.11 

30  25 

23 

30.38 

30J51 

30.64 

30.78 

80.91 

31.04 

31.17 

3i.:u) 

31.44 

31.57 

24 

31.70 

318.^ 

31.96 

82.10 

32.23 

32.36 

32.49 

32.62 

32.76 

32.89 

2^") 

3:i.02 

33.15 

83.29 

33.42 

33  55 

33.68 

3:i.8l 

33.95 

34.<»8 

:m.21 

2«-. 

34.34 

34.47 

34.61 

84.74 

84.87 

X).0« 

35.13 

35.27 

35.40 

35.53 

27 

^5.66 

a5.80 

a5.93 

36.06 

36.19 

86.32 

36.46 

36  59 

:«.72 

36.a'» 

28 

36.98 

37.12 

87.2.') 

37.38 

87.51 

37.64 

87.78 

37.91 

38(M 

38.17 

29 

38.31 

38.44 

38  57 

88.70 

88.83 

38.97 

39.10 

:«.28 

39.36 

39.49 

30 

39.6:{ 

39.76 

39.89 

40.02 

40.15 

40.29 

40.42 

4<»55 

40.68 

40.81 

Urea.    Table  for  a  Temperature  of  10°  C. 


1 

tV 

tV 

A 

A 

,    JL 

10 

i^ 

tV 

A 

A 

1 

1.31 

1.43 

1.56 

1.69 

1.82 

'       1.95 

2.08 

2.21 

2.34 

2.47 

2 

260 

2.73 

2M 

2.99 

3.12 

1      3.25 

3.38 

3.51 

3.64 

3.77 

3 

3.90 

4.03 

4.16 

4.29 

i        4  42 

4.55 

4.68 

4.81 

4.94 

5.07 

4 

5.20 

5.:W 

5.46 

5.59 

5.72 

,      5.<5 

1      5.98 

6.11 

6.24 

6.37 

5 

6.50 

6  33 

6.76 

6.89 

7.02 

1      7.15 

'      7.28 

7.41 

7.54 

7.67 

6 

7.S0 

7.93 

8.f)6 

8.19 

8.32 

8.45 

8.58 

8.71 

8.84 

8.97 

7 

9.10 

9.23 

9.36 

9.49 

9  r,2 

9.75 

9.'<8 

10.01 

10.14 

10.27 

8 

10.40 

10.53 

10.66 

10.79 

10.92 

lUI.') 

11.18 

11.31 

11.44 

11.57 

9 

11.71 

11.84 

11.97 

12.10 

1      12.23 

12.36 

12.49 

12.»»2 

12.75 

,    12.S8 

10 

13.01 

13.14 

13.27 

13.40 

■      13..'>3 

1    1:^66 

1     13.79 

i:j.92 

n.a5 

14.18 

11 

14.30 

14.44 

14.57 

14.70 

;      14  83 

'     14.95 

'     15.09 

15.22 

i.'v.rw 

15.48 

12 

15.60 

15.74 

15.87 

16.{M) 

16.13 

16.26 

16.:{«) 

16.V2 

16.6.". 

16.78 

13 

16.91 

17.04 

17.17 

17.:U) 

17.43 

I     17.56 

,     17.69 

17.82 

17  95 

;     18.08 

14 

1.S.21 

I8.:u 

18.47 

18.60 

.      18.73 

I    18.86 

18.99 

1912 

1    19.25 

19.38 

15 

19.51 

19.61 

19.77 

19.90 

20.03 

20.16 

2'».29 

2'>.42 

20.55 

2ir68 

16 

2n.Hl 

20.94 

21.07 

21.20 

21. ;« 

i    21.46 

21  59 

21.72 

21.85 

21.98 

17 

2-.M  I 

22.24 

22.37 

22.50 

22.63 

■    22.76 

22.  «9 

23.02 

23.15 

23  28 

IS 

2:i.ll 

23.54 

2:?.67 

23.S0 

2:i.9;i 

1    24.06 

24.19 

24.32 

24.45 

24..58 

19 

24.72 

24.85 

24  98 

25.11 

25.24 

2\3: 

25..".r) 

25.63 

25.7i; 

25.89 

20 

2»>.02 

26.15 

26.2S 

26.41 

26.54 

26..;7 

26.80 

2693 

27.0(; 

27.19 

21 

27.32 

27. 15 

27.58 

27.71 

27.81 

27.97 

•29'  10 

2s.2:i 

2.'<.:i»» 

28.49 

22 

2*<.62 

2S.75 

28.88 

29.01 

29.1 1 

29.27 

29. 10 

29  5:{ 

•    29.6r. 

29.79 

2:1 

2«».92 

3(K)5 

30.18 

MKM 

3i>.44 

30..-»7 

:;070 

30  ^:; 

3o.9r, 

31.09 

24 

31.22 

31.35 

31.48 

I      31.61 

31.74 

:m.x7 

:{■_».  (Ml 

3.m;5 

32.2i; 

3239 

25 

."{2.52 

32.r>.-5 

32.78 

32.91 

,      33.04 

:u.i7 

3:5.:i0 

.    3;;.4:? 

33.56 

1    3:;.69 

26 

33.82 

3:i.<l5 

34.0.K 

34.21 

31.31 

34.47 

31.60 

'    34.7.'. 

31.S6 

34.99 

27 

1    3'..  12 

•••o.2'» 

;^=».:« 

:i-).5I 

a-».64 

3.-,.77 

35  90 

i  :iiV()3 

36.16 

i    Hr,.29 

28 

'    36.42 

1  .';i;.rK> 

:v..68 

i      36.81 

,      36.91 

37.07 

37.20 

37.TI 

.•?7.4r, 

1    37..'>9 

29 

;    37.73 

37.86 

1    37.99 

38.12 

38.25 

3><.:w 

3S.51 

38.r>4 

38.77 

.38.90 

30 

39.03 

:<9.16 

39.29 

39.42 

1      39.55 

30.6S 

39.«1 

39.9 1 

40.(»7 

1    40.20 
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Urea.    Table  for  a  Temperature  of  15®  C. 


1 

_1_ 
10 

1.53 

-h 

1.79 

1.92 

A 

204 

A 

2.17 

A 

2.30     ' 

A 

1 

1.28 

1.41 

1.66 

2.43 

2 

2^ 

2.69 

2.81 

2.94 

8.07 

8.20 

8.33 

3.46 

3.58 

8.71 

3 

8.84 

3.97 

4.10 

4.22 

4.:i5 

4.48 

4.61 

4.74 

4.87 

4.99 

4 

6.12 

5.25 

5.:« 

5.50 

5.63 

5.76 

5.89 

6.02 

6.14     ' 

6.27 

5 

6.40 

6.53 

6.60 

6.79 

6.91 

7.04 

7.17 

7.30 

7.43 

7.55 

6 

7.6« 

7.81 

7  94 

8.07 

8.19 

8.32 

8.45 

8.58 

8.71 

8.83 

7 

8.96 

9.09 

9.22 

9.35 

9.48 

9.60 

9.73 

9.86 

9.99 

10.12 

8 

10.24 

10.37 

10.50 

10.63 

10.76 

10.88 

11.01 

11.14 

11.27 

11.40 

9 

11.53 

11.65 

11.78 

11.91 

12.04 

12.17 

12.29 

1*2.42 

12.55     , 

12.68 

10 

12.81 

12.93 

13.06 

13.19 

13.32 

13.45 

13.57 

13.70 

13.83 

13.96 

11 

14.09 

14.22 

14.34 

14.47 

14.60 

14.73 

14.86 

14.98 

15,11 

15.24 

12 

15.37 

15.50 

15.62 

15.75 

15.88 

16.01 

16.14 

1    16.26 

16.39 

16.52 

13 

16.65 

16.78 

16.91 

17.03 

17.16 

17.29 

17.42 

'    17.55 

17.67 

17.80 

14 

17.93 

18.06 

18.19 

18.31 

18.41 

18.57 

18.70 

18.83 

18.95 

19.08 

15 

19.21 

19.:« 

19.47 

19.60 

19.72 

19.85 

19.98 

20.11 

20.24     1 

20.36 

16 

20.49 

20.62 

20.75 

20.88 

21.00 

21.13 

21.26 

21.39 

21.52 

21.64 

17 

21.77 

21.90 

22.03 

22.16 

22.29 

22.41 

22.54 

1    22.67 

22.80 

22.93 

18 

23.05 

23.18 

23.31 

23.44 

23.57 

23.69 

23.82 

23.95 

24.08 

24.21 

19 

24.34 

24.46 

24JS9 

24.72 

24.a5 

24.98 

25.10 

25.23 

25.36 

25.49 

20 

2.').62 

25.74 

25.87 

26.00 

26.13 

26.26 

26.38 

26.51 

26.64     1 

26.77 

21 

26.90 

27.03 

27.15 

27.28 

27.41 

27.54 

27.67 

27  79 

27.92     1 

28.05 

21 

28.18 

28.31 

28.43 

28.56 

28.69 

28.82 

28.95 

29.07 

29.20 

29.33 

23 

29.46 

29.59 

29.72 

29.84 

29.97 

30.10 

'    30.23 

30.36 

,    :^0.48     ; 

30.61 

24 

30.74 

30.87 

31.00 

31.12 

31.25 

31.38 

81.51 

31.64 

31.76     ' 

31.89 

2.=) 

32.02 

82.15 

32.28 

32.41 

32.53 

32.66 

i    82.79 

1    32.92 

83.05 

;«.17 

26 

33.30 

33.43 

3:^.56 

83.69 

33.81 

3:^.94 

84.07 

'    34.-20 

>   34  3:{    1 

:«.45 

27 

,    34.58 

34.71 

34.84 

34.97 

35.10 

35.42 

1    35.35 

a5.48 

35.61 

35.74 

28 

35.86 

35.99 

36.12 

1      36.25 

,      36.38 

36.50 

36.6:^ 

,%.76 

1    36.89 

87.02 

29 

37.15 

37.27 

37.40 

37.53 

'      37.66 

'■    37.79 

37.91 

38.04 

38.17 

88..30 

30 

'    38.43 

j    38.55 

1    38.68 

38.81 

38.94 

39.07 

39.12 

39.32 

,    39.45     : 

:«/»8 

Urea.     Table  for  a  Temperature  of  20°  C. 


1 

A 

10 
1.51 

A 

_4_ 

10 

1 

1.76 

A 

1.89 

A 

2.01 

,  A 

2.14 

A  . 

2.26     , 

A 

1 

1.26 

1.63 

2.39 

2 

2.52 

•ISA 

2.77 

2.90 

3.02 

3.16 

3.27 

3.40 

3.53 

3.65 

3 

3.78 

3.91 

,      4.03 

4.16 

4.28 

4.41 

4.54 

4.66 

4.79 

4.91 

4 

5.04 

5.17 

'      5.29 

5.42 

5.54 

5.67 

5.S0 

5.92 

6.05 

6.17 

5 

6.30 

6.43 

6..V, 

6.68 

6.81 

6.93 

7.06 

7.18 

7.31 

7.44 

6 

7.56 

7.»)I> 

7.SI 

7.94 

8.07 

8.19 

8.32 

1      8.44 

8.57 

8.70 

7 

8.82 

S.95 

9.08 

9.2<» 

1          9.3.3 

9.45 

9.58 

9.71 

9.83 

9.% 

8 

10.08 

Ki.21 

1    1034 

10.46 

10.5'» 

10.71 

10.84 

10.97 

11.09 

11.22 

9 

,    11. :« 

11.47 

11.60 

11.72 

1        11.85     ' 

11.98 

12.10 

'    12.23 

12.35 

12.48 

10 

12.61 

12.73 

12,h6 

12.98 

13.11 

13.24 

13.36 

13.49 

13.61 

13.74 

11 

.    13.87 

IS.iW 

14.12 

14.25 

'        14.37 

14.5<.) 

14  62 

14.75 

14.K8 

15.00 

12 

15.13 

15.25 

15.:« 

15.51 

15.63 

15.76 

15.88 

:    16.01 

16.14 

l(i.26 

13 

1    16.39 

1    16.52 

1     16.64 

16.77 

16.89 

17.02 

17.15 

17.27 

17.40 

17.52 

11 

17.»i5 

:    17.78 

17.90 

18.03 

18.15     , 

18.28 

18.41 

1    18.53 

,    18.66 

18.78 

15 

■  H.in 

19.«>4 

i     19.16 

19.29 

'        19.42 

19  54 

19.67 

19.79 

'    19.92 

20.a5 

16 

20.17 

2<».3U 

20.42 

20.55 

20.68 

20.80 

20.93 

,    21.05 

21.18 

21.31 

17 

21.13 

21.5r. 

21.69 

21.81 

21.94 

22.t>6 

22.19 

'    22.32 

1    22.44 

22.57 

18 

■    22.«;'» 

22.82 

22  95 

23.07 

23.20 

23..32 

23.45 

23.53 

23.70 

23.83 

l'.> 

•j:i.«J6 

24.08 

24.21 

24.33 

21.46 

24.59 

24.71 

24.81 

24.9<> 

2-^.09 

2f) 

2.V22 

25.34 

25.47 

25.59 

2.-..72 

25.  S.-) 

25.97 

26.10 

26.22 

26.35 

21 

2»;.48 

26.60 

26.73 

26.86 

26.9S 

27.11 

27.2:: 

27.36 

27.49 

27.61 

22 

i    27.74 

27. K6 

27.99 

28.12 

28.24 

2>.37 

2f<.49 

,    28.62 

1    28.75 

28.87 

23 

29.00 

2l>.i:5 

29.25 

29.38 

29.50 

29.63 

29.76 

29.88 

30  01 

30.13 

21 

1    20.2»*. 

.30.:;9 

:i<».51 

30.64 

30.7ri 

»\89 

31.02 

1    31.14 

I    31.27 

31.39 

2-. 

:;i.52 

:  1 1.65 

31.77 

31.90 

,        32.03 

32.15 

32.2.S 

:i2.40 

32.53 

32.6«i 

26 

.T-'.TS 

:!2i»l 

:{3.(>3 

33.16 

33.'29 

3:J.4l 

:i:t.54 

3M.66 

;w.79 

33.92 

27 

3101 

'MM 

H4.30 

34.42 

,        31.55 

34.67 

'   :i4.S4) 

34.93 

35.0.'> 

35.18 

28 

.^■..:50 

:t-).4:J 

.S5..56 

:«.68 

:i5.Sl 

35.93 

36.06 

:i6.19 

36.31 

.36.44 

29 

'    3'>.57 

3r».69 

:i«;..»<2 

1      36.91 

37.07 

37.20 

37.32 

1    37.45 

.37.57 

1    37.70 

.'to 

37. S3 

37.05 

38.08 

3S.20 

3X.33 

3S.46 

:-!8..58 

38.71 

38.83 

38.96 
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Urea.    Table  for  a  Temperature  of  25®  C. 


0 

1 
10 

1.36 

1% 

1.49 

1.61 

1.73 

1.86 

1.98 

fir 

2.11 

2.23 

■h 

1 

1.24 

2.Vi 

2 

2.48 

2.60 

2.73 

2.85 

2.97 

3.10 

.3.22 

3.35     1 

.3.47     i 

3.59 

3 

8.72 

3.84 

3.97 

4.09 

4.22 

4.34 

4.46 

4.59 

4.71     ' 

4.84 

4 

4.96 

5.06 

6.21 

5.33 

5.46 

5.58 

5.70 

5.83     , 

5.95     ' 

6.08 

5 

6.20 

6.33 

6.45 

6JJ7 

6.70 

6.82 

G.95 

7.07 

7.19 

7.32 

6 

7.44 

7.57 

7.69 

7.81 

7.94 

8.06 

8.19 

8.31 

S.43 

8.50 

7 

8.68 

8.81 

8.93 

9.06 

9.18 

9.30 

y.43 

9.55 

9.68 

9.80 

8 

9.92 

lo.ai 

10.17 

10.30 

10.42 

lO.-'H 

10.67 

10.79 

10.92 

10.04 

9 

11.17 

11.29 

11.41 

\\M 

11.66 

11.79 

11.91 

12.03 

12.16 

12.28 

10 

12.41 

12.53 

12.65 

12.78 

12.90 

13.03 

13.15 

13.27 

13.40 

13.52 

11 

13.65 

13.77 

13.89 

14.02 

14.14 

14.27 

14.39 

14.52 

14.64 

14.76 

12 

14.89 

15.01 

15.14 

15.26 

15.38 

15.51 

15.63 

15.76 

15.88 

16.00 

18 

16.13 

16.25 

16.38 

16.50 

16.63 

16.75 

16.87 

17,00 

17.12 

17.26 

14 

17.87 

17.49 

17.62 

17.74 

17.87 

17.99 

18.11 

18.24 

18.36 

18.49 

15 

18.6! 

18.74 

18.86 

18.98 

19.11 

19.'23 

19.36 

19.48 

19.60 

19.73 

16 

19.85 

19.98 

20.10 

20.22 

20.35 

20.47 

20.60 

20.72 

20.84 

20.97 

17 

21.09 

21.22 

21.34 

21.47 

21.59 

21.71 

21.84 

21.96 

22.09 

22.21 

18 

22.33 

22.46 

22.58 

22.71 

22.83 

22.95 

2:<.08 

23.20 

23.:« 

23.45 

19 

23.58 

23.70 

2:1.82 

2a95 

24.07 

24.20 

24.32 

24.44 

24J57 

24.69 

20 

24.82 

24.94 

25.06 

25.19 

•25.31 

25.44 

25J56 

25.68 

25.81 

25.93 

21 

26.06 

26.18 

26.30 

26.43 

26..'>5 

26.68 

26.80 

26.92 

27.05 

27.17 

22 

27.30 

27.42 

27.55 

27.67 

27.79 

27.92 

28.04 

28.17 

28.29 

28.41 

23 

28,14 

28.66 

28.79 

28.91 

29.04 

29.16 

29.28 

29.41 

29.53 

29.66 

24 

29.78 

29.90 

80.03 

30.15 

30.28 

30.40 

30.52 

30.65 

80.77 

30.90 

25 

31.02 

31.15 

81.27 

31.39 

31.52 

31.64 

31.77 

31.89 

32.01 

32.14 

26 

32.26 

32.39 

'    32.51 

82.63 

82.76 

32.88 

83.01 

33.13 

33.25 

33.38 

27 

:    33.50 

3:i.63 

1    83.75 

33.88 

34.00 

34.12 

34.25 

34.37 

34JM) 

34.62 

28 

'    34.74 

34.87 

34.99 

35.12 

35.24 

35..36 

&5.49 

35.61 

35.74 

35.86 

29 

;    3.5.99 

36.11 

36.23 

1     36.36 

36.48 

36.61 

36.73 

:^.85 

36.98 

87.10 

80 

37.23 

37.35 

87.47 

37.60 

87.72 

1    87.85 

1 

37.97 

38.09 

38.22 

38.24 

Urea.    Table  for  a  Temperature  of  30®  C. 


1 

_1_ 

10 

1.34 

10 

ICT 

1.5.S 

1.71 

1.83 

.6_ 
10 

1.95 

'      10 
'      2.07 

1 

-^ 

1 

1.22 

1.46 

2.19    : 

2..32 

2 

2.44 

2.56     . 

2.0.S 

2.H0 

2.93 

3.a> 

:i.17 

H.-29 

:5.4l 

•2..14 

3 

3.66     1 

3.78     1 

3.90 

4.03 

4.15 

4.77 

4.:«) 

4.51 

4.04 

4.76 

4 

4.«8 

^.OO 

5.12 

^.•25 

5.37 

5.49 

'      .5.01 

5.73 

5.K6 

5.98 

5 

0.10 

0.22 

0.3.'» 

0.47 

6.59 

6.71 

o..s:j 

0.90 

7.0S 

7.20 

6 

7.32 

7.41     , 

7.57 

7.69 

7.81 

7.93 

8.05 

8.  IS 

8.:i0 

8.42 

7 

8.54 

8.»57 

8.79 

8.91 

9.03 

9.1.1 

1      9.28 

9.40 

9.52 

9.04 

8 

9.76 

y.s9    ' 

10.01 

10.13 

10.'25 

10.37 

10..50 

10.02 

10.74 

10..S0 

9 

10.99 

11.11 

11. '2;^ 

11.35 

11.47 

11.00 

11.72 

11.R4 

1I.% 

12.0S 

10 

12.21 

12.:<3 

1-2.4^) 

12..=)7 

1'2.69 

12.82 

■    r2.94 

1-2.06 

l:<.18 

13.30 

11 

13.43 

i:<,5.=> 

1.1.07 

i;{.79 

1H.92 

14.04 

14.10 

14.2S 

14.40 

14..13 

12 

14.65 

14.77 

14.89 

15.01 

15.14 

l.-».-20 

1.V3S 

15..50 

'    l.>,02 

15.75 

13 

1.'>.H7 

ir>.i»;>    , 

10.11 

16.24 

10.:}6 

10.4S 

10.00 

;    10.72 

lO.S.I 

10.97 

14 

17.JI9 

17.21     ' 

I7.:i3 

17.46 

17.58 

17.70 

'■    17..S2 

17.94 

1S.07 

is.iu 

15 

lK.:n 

1S.43 

1S..V. 

1S.08 

18.80 

1S.02 

19.04 

I    19.17 

19.29 

19.41 

16 

19..->.3 

1 '.».♦>■) 

1H.7S 

IIMH) 

20.02 

20.14 

1    •20.-26 

'    2o.:{9 

20.51 

'20.63 

17 

20.75 

'2(».>i.S 

21.00 

21.12 

21.24 

2l.:W 

•21.49 

21.01 

'    21.73 

21.S.1 

IS 

21.97 

•22.10 

'2' ','22 

TIM 

'22.40 

*22.-'»S 

•22.71 

:    22..^i 

•22.95 

23.07 

19 

23.19 

•2:5.32 

•2.3. 1 1 

23..50 

23.0S 

•23.SI 

23.93 

'24.a> 

•24.17 

24.29 

20 

24.42 

24.-.  I 

24.J-.0 

24.78 

24.90 

2r).n3 

•2.-).  15 

i    25.27 

'2.').39 

2.-;.5i 

21 

2.").«>.') 

25.70 

'1\^ 

•2i*..IM) 

•20.13 

20.'2r> 

20.:{7 

'    •20.4'.i 

•20.01 

2 -..74 

•J«">.«0 

'2r,.ys 

•27.10 

•27.22 

27.:r» 

•27.47 

27..')y 

'27.71 

27.s:{ 

27.90 

23 

•js.os 

2'<.*20 

2s.:« 

2S.4."> 

2.H.57 

2S.r,«.» 

*2S,Hl 

•2''.y;{ 

•2U.«Mi 

'2;».18 

24 

'j;»..io 

2«».42 

2'.«.r)i 

•2'.».t.7 

•29.79 

'2H.91 

:io.o3 

,    30. !  5 

:i0.'2.S 

:m».40 

25 

;mi..V2 

:{o.o  \ 

;i(>.sl» 

31. (U 

'M.\'.\ 

31. •2.") 

:{l.3s 

3 1. .10 

31.02 

26 

:{l.74 

31.S6 

'•'A.W 

3^2.11 

32.'23 

.".2.:  5.') 

:J2.47 

:{-2.oc» 

;{2.72 

.'V2.S4 

27 

3J.«.»ii 

:i3.<K) 

3:{.21 

3:..n:? 

3:i.4.') 

:t:{..->7 

:i3.70 

:<:t..s2 

.Tl'.»4 

34.06 

2^ 

31  IS 

34.:n 

31.43 

34.5.-) 

:;-i.«".7 

:i4.:i» 

34.92 

:i.-.04 

3.-..  10 

:«.*28 

29 

.Vi.41 

:{-i..-.:{ 

Ihi.O-') 

at  •    m^ 

1        X'l.S'.l 

3.'..i»2 

3t'..14 

:;o.'20 

.30.38 

3«>..10 

30 

36.r,;{ 

.3»;.7.> 

30.S7 

3r,.'jy 

o7.ll 

37.2 1 

;;7.:!0 

H7.4S 

37.r,o 

37.72 
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directly 'the  number  of  grammes  or  grains  of  urea  contained  in  the 
amount  of  urine  employed.^ 

Greenes  apparatus  (Fig.  87)  consists  of  a  tube,  graduated  in  cubic 
centimeters,  which  is  blown  out  at  the  bottom  into  a  wider  portion,  and 
holds  in  all  about  50  to  60  c.c.  The  bulb  is  j)rovided  with  a  side-tube, 
into  which  a  bent  funnel-tube  can  be  inserted  for  the  purpose  of  equal- 
izing the  pressure.  The  side-tube  having  been  detached,  the  apparatus 
is  filled  with  sodium  hyiK)bromite  solution,  when  2  c.c.  of  urine  (di- 
luted if  necessary)  are  introduced  by  means  of  a 
graduated  and  bent  pipette.     After  all  bubbles  of  Fio.  89. 

gas  have  disappeared  the  funnel-tube  is  inserted  into 
the  side-opening  and  filled  with  hypobromite  solution 


Fio.  87. 


Fig.  88. 


Green's  ureomcter. 


Marsbairs  ureomcter. 


Htlffher's  areometer. 


until  the  level  in  both  tubes  is  the  same.  The  volume  is  then 
noted,  corrected,  and  the  corresponding  amount  of  urea  calculated 
as  descril)ed. 

MarshaWs  apparatus  is  a  conveniently  modificKl  form  of  Green's, 
and  is  used  in  the  siinie  manner  (Fi^.  88). 

Iluffncr^s  apjfarafu^  is  excellent  (Fig.  8J)).  It  consists  of  a  small 
bulb,  A,  of  5  c.c.  ca|>iicity,  wliich  is  separat<Ml   from  a  larger  bulb, 

C,  holding  about  100  c.(\,  by  a  well-oilcHl  glass  stopcock.  The 
upper  end  of  C  is  <lniwn  out  to  such  an  extent   that  the  eudiometer 

D,  which  is  about  30  cm.  long,  2  cm.  wi(l(»,  and   divided  into  fifths 

*  Instead  of  employing  the  solution  rteacribed  on  pa^e  355,  it  is  sufficient  to  fiU  the 
lonf^arm  of  the  tnb<*  With  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  caustic  sotla,  and  to  add  1  c.c.  of 
bromine  and  a  sufficient  amount  of  water  to  fill  the  l>end  of  the  tube. 
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of  a  cubic  centimeter,  can  l>e  i>assed  over  it  for  a  short  difitance. 
The  bowl  E,  fitt^-d  over  C  by  means  of  a  cork,  serves  to  hold  a 
portion  of  the  liy(K)bromite  solution. 

Tbo  exact  capaiity  of  A  and  of  the  lumen  of  the  stopcock  miist 
be  separately  determinetl  for  each  iut-trument. 

Mdkod. — The  bulb  A  and  the  lumen  of  the  st*ipcock  are  filled 
with  urine  (whieb  has  been  diluted,  if  necessary).  The  stopcock 
lia\-ing  beon  closed,  C  is  wasb*<I  out  carefully  with  distilled  water 
and  filled  with  the  hypobruniile  solution  until  the  litjuid  in  the  dish 
stands  several  centimeters  above  the  mouth  of  C  The  endiimieier 
is  next  filled  with  the  Siioie  solution,  carefully  submerged  in  the 
liquid  contained  in  the  <lish,  and  adjusted  over  the  mouth  of  C 
The  urine  in  A  is  then  allowed  to  mix  with  the  hypobromite  solution 
verj-  gradually,  by  opening  the  st^iiwock.  After  all  bubbles  of  gas 
have  di9a]ipt!nred  the  eudiometer  is  transierred  Ut  a  cylinder  fillwi 
with  water  and  thoroughly  Immersed.  After  twenty  t^)  thirty 
minutes  the  level  of  the  liquid  in  the  tube  and  that  of  tlie  out^iide 
water  are  ecjualized  and  the  reading  taken.  The  temperature  of 
the  water  being  likewise  noted,  the  volume  of  the  gas  is  corrected 
and  the  corrcsjMjntling  amount  of  area  calculated. 

Squibb'B  Method. — This  method,  like  that  of  Doremua,  may  be 
highly  recommended  to  tlie  practitioner  for  its  simplicity.  The 
a[)[iaratu3  ( Kig,  SIO)  consists  of  two  ordinary  medicine-bottles,  A  and 


B.  In  A  the  nitrogen  is  evolved,  B  is  closed  by  a  doubly  perforated 
rubber  stopper,  a  straight  tube  passing  through  the  upper  n[>erture 
and  connecting  \rith  the  bottle  A.  Another  tulw,  bent  downwartl 
and  earning  a  clamp,  as  seen  in  the  figure,  leatls  to  a  gmduated 
cylinder.  E.  B  contains  a  sufficient  amount  of  water  for  the  bent 
tube  to  dip  into  ;  2o  to  .10  c.c.  of  the  hypobromite  solution  and  a 
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small  tube  containing  2  c.c.  of  urine  (diluted  if  necessary,  according 
to  the  specific  gravity)  are  placed  in  A,  the  clamp  at  E  being  closed. 
The  rubber  stopper  is  now  firmly  inserted  and  E  opened,  when  a 
few  drops  of  water,  which  may  be  disregarded,  will  esca[>e.  The 
graduated  cylinder  is  then  placed  beneath  the  outflow-tube  and  the 
bottle  A  inclined.  The  nitrogen  collecting  in  B  displaces  its  own 
volume  of  water,  which  flows  out  and  Ls  collected  in  E,  whence  the 
corresponding  amount  of  urea  may  be  calculated  or  read  off*  from 
the  accompanying  tables  (pages  358-360). 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  sodium  hypobromite  liberates  nitro- 
gen not  only  from  urea,  but  also  from  the  other  nitrogenous  con- 
stituents of  the  urine ;  the  error  thus  incurred,  however,  appears 
just  to  counterbalance  the  deficit  in  the  amount  of  nitrogen  obtained, 
and  corresponds  to  1  gramme  of  urea. 

If  greater  accuracy  is  required,  the  method  recently  suggested  by 
Folin  may  be  employed.* 

Method  of  Folin. — This  is  l)as(^  upon  the  following  considera- 
tions :  At  a  temperature  of  about  160°  C.  crystallized  magnesium 
chloride,  MgCl2.6H20,  boils  in  its  water  of  crj'stallization.  In  such 
a  solution  urea  is  quantitatively  decomposed  into  ammonia  and 
carbon  dioxide  within  one-half  hour.  If  the  process  is  carried  out 
in  acid  solution,  the  ammonia  can  subsequently  be  distilled  off*  after 
rendering  the  mixture  alkaline,  and  is  then  titrated.  The  cor- 
responding amount  of  urea  is  ascertained  by  calculation.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  the  preformed  ammonia  is  obtained,  and  it  is 
hence  necessary  to  eliminate  this  source  of  error  by  a  separate 
estimation  of  this  form.  This  is  conveniently  done  according  to 
the  method  which  has  likewise  Ik^^u  suggestiKl  by  Folin  (see  below). 

Method. — Throe  c.c.  of  urine  are  i)laced  in  an  Erlenmeyer  flask 
of  200  c.c.  capacity,  together  with  20  grammes  of  magnesium 
chloride  and  2  c.c.  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid.  (The  magne- 
sium chloride  usually  contains  a  small  amount  of  ammonia,  which 
must  be  separately  determincil.)  The  flask  is  closed  with  a  per- 
forated stopi)er  through  which  a  straight  glass  tube  j)asses,  measur- 
ing 200  mm.  in  lengtli,  with  a  diameter  of  10  mm.  The  mixture  is 
now  boiled  until  the  drops  flowing  back  through  the  tube  i)roduce 
a  hissing  sound  on  coming  in  contact  with  the  solution.  After  this 
point  has  been  reached,  the  boiling  is  continued  more  modemtely  for 
twentv-five  to  thirtv  minutes.  The  solution  while  still  hot  is  care- 
fully  diluted  to  about  500  c.c. — ^at  first  by  allowing  the  water  to  flow 
drop  by  drop  tlirough  the  tube ;  it  is  then  transferred  to  a  1000  c.c. 
retort,  treat<*d  with  about  7  or  S  c.c.  of  a  20  per  cent,  solution  of 
scxlium  hydrate,  and  the  ammonia  distillefl  off*  into  a  measured 
amount  of  a  deeinormal  solution  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  distillation 
may  be  interruj)te(l  when  about  350  c.c.  have  passed  over  (viz.,  after 

*  O.  Folin,  Zeit.  f.  phywol.  Chcm.,  vol.  xxxii.  p.  504. 
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about  sixty  minutes).  The  distillate  is  boiled  for  a  moment  to 
remove  any  carbon  dioxide  which  may  be  present  in  solution^  and 
on  cooling  is  titrated  to  determine  the  excess  of  acid.  Each  cubic 
centimeter  of  the  decinormal  ammonia  present  in  the  distillate  oor- 
res{)onds  to  0.003  gramme,  viz.,  to  0. 1  j)er  cent,  of  urea. 

From  this  result  the  amount  of  preformed  ammonia  and  that 
present  in  the  20  grammes  of  magnesium  chloride  must  1^  deducted. 

Estimation  of  Nitrogen. — For  the  purix>se  of  estimating  the  total 
amount  of  nitrogen  in  the  urine,  the  method  of  Kjeldahl  or  that  of 
Will-Varrentrapp  is  most  conveniently  employed. 

Kjeldahl's  Method.^ — Principle, — The  organic  matter  of  the  urine 
is  decomposed  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid,  when  all  the  nitrogen 
which  is  not  present  in  combination  with  oxygen  is  transformed  into 
ammonia.  After  adding  sodium  hydrate  in  excess  the  ammonia  is 
then  distilled  off  and  received  in  a  known  quantitj*^  of  titrated  acid, 
the  excess  being  retitrated  with  sodium  hvdrat<».  In  this  manner 
the  amount  of  ammonia  and  the  corresponding  quantity  of  nitrogen 
are  ascertained,  it  being  remembered  that  17  grammes  of  ammonia 
corresj)ond  to  14  grammes  of  nitrogen. 

Reagents  required : 

1.  Gunning's  mixture.  This  consists  of  15  c.c.  of  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  10  grammes  of  potassium  sulphate,  and  0.5  gramme 
of  cupric  sulphate. 

2.  A  solution  of  sodium  hydrate  containing  270  grammes  in  the 
liter  (sp.  gr.  1.243). 

3.  Pulverized  talcum  or  granulated  zinc. 

4.  A  one-fourth  normal  solution  of  sulphuric  acid. 

5.  A  one-fourth  normal  solution  of  socliuni  hydrate. 
Apjiaratus  required  (sec  Fig.  91)  :  This  consists  of  a  retort  of 

about  750  c.c.  capacity  (^),  which  is  connected  with  a  Kjeldahl 
distilling  tube  (^B\  and  through  this  with  a  Stiideler  condenser  (C). 
The  ammonia  is  received  in  the  nitrogen  bulb  at  I),  In  addition  a 
Kjeldahl  digesting  flask  of  200  to  300  c.c.  capacity  is  requireil. 

Method. — Five  or  10  c.c.  of  urine  are  placed  in  the  digesting 
flask  and  treated  with  Gunning's  mixture.  To  this  end,  it  is  l>est 
to  add  the  sulphuric  acid  and  cupric  sulphate  first,  to  heat  until  sul- 
phuric acid  vapors  are  given  off  in  abundance,  and  then  to  add  the 
potassium  sulphate.  The  heating  is  continued  until  the  solution 
becomes  entirely  clear  and  almost  colorless,  the  flask  Iwing  inclined 
at  an  angle  of  about  45  degrw^s.  Mgorofin  ehnlJitlon  shonkl  be 
avoided. 

Upon  coolinjr,  th(»  C(>nt(»nts  of  the  flask  are  transferred  to  the  re- 
tort with  the  aid  of  a  little  water,  and  slowly  treated  with  a  moder- 
ate excess  of  the  sodium  hydrate  solution.     As  a  general  rule,  40 

^  J.  lyjcldahl,  "  None  Mctlnxle  zur  BcstiminunR  des  Stickstoffos  in  organischen 
Kori^em,"  Zeit.  f.  aiialyt.  Cliem.,  1883,  vol.  xxii.  p.  3()(>. 
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cc  for  each  5  c.c.  of  sulphuric  acid  are  sufficient.  A  little  pulver- 
ized talcum  or  a  few  pieces  of  granulated  zinc  are  fiually  added  ;  titc 
retort  is  connected  with  the  condenser,  and  the  distillation  begun. 
This  is  continued  until  about  two-thirds  of  the  solution  have  parsed 
over.  The  distillate  is  received  in  the  nitrogen  bulb,  which  should 
contain  a  carefully  measured  tjuantity  of  the  one-fourth  normal 
solution  of  sulphuric  acid.  As  a  general  rule,  30  c.c.  are  sufficient. 
As  soon  as  the  dit^tillation  i^  completed  the  condenser  is  discon- 
nected, washed  out  with  a  small  amount  of  distilled  water,  and  the 
washings  added  to   the   distillate.      AAcr   the   addition  of  a  few 


Fio.  91. 


KJeld&hri  ultroitsn  aiiiantui. 


drops  of  tincture  of  cochineal  or  dimfthyl-uniido-azo-lK-nzol  the 
cxeofiH  of  sulphuric  acid  is  retitmtwl  witli  the  <nic-liiurth  niimial 
solution  of  stidium  hydrate,  and  th»^  Hniouiit  I'ouml  ih-^luctctl  fn>ni 
the  30  c.c.  used.  The  titration  should  Ik;  cniitiiiui-d  until  every 
trace  of  yellow  has  disapiieared  an<l  ;i  puri'  nwe  (r()l(ir  i.t  obtaine<l, 
or,  in  the  cuso  of  the  dimethyl-amidiMizn-iwnzoI,  until  the  last  trace 
of  red  has  disjip|K'are<l  and  the  solutiun  has  turned  yellow.  The 
difference  multiplied  by  0.00.1.5  will  then  indicate  the  amount  of 
nitn^n  present  in  the  h  or  10  c.c  of  urine.  Tlie  trorresponding 
amount  of  urea  is  found  by  multiplying  this  tigure  by  20. 
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As  Kjel()ahl's  method  presupposes  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
chemical  technique,  it  is  well  to  make  at  least  two  parallel  estima- 
tions in  ever;-  case. 

Will-Vurentrapp'fl  Uethod  (as  modified  by  See  gen-Schneider).' — 
Principle. — If  nitrogenous  organic  material  is  heated  in  intimate 
contact  with  soda-lime,  all  the  nitrogen  is  given  off  in  the  form  of 
ammonia,  which  is  received  in  a  known  quantity  of  acid  ;  the  excess, 
not  used  in  the  neutralization  of  the  ammonia,  in  then  determined 
by  titration  with  a  solution  of  sodium  hydrate  of  known  strength. 

Fio.  92. 


Apparktui  foi  tbe  delermiu&tion  of  altrogen. 

Tlic  amount  held  by  the  ammonia  is  thus  ascertained,  and  from  it 
the  corresponding  amount  of  nitrogen,  it  being  rememlx'red  that  17 
gnunracs  of  ammonia  correspoud  to  14  grammes  of  nitrogen. 
Reagents  rc(|uircd : 

1.  A  quantity  of  thoroughly  fused  soda-lime,  wliich,  while  still 
hot,  should  Iw  placed  in  a  well -stoppered  bottle,  where  it  may  be 
kept  ready  for  use  for  a  long  time, 

2.  A  normal  solution  of  sid|)hnric  acid. 

3.  A  normal  solution  of  siKliuni  hydniti'. 

Apparatus  rofinirwl :  As  is  a]>)iiirent  from  the  accompanying  dia- 
gram (Fig.  92),  the  appamtus  consists  of  a  Kjcldahl  digesting  fla.«k, 
^,  of  about  100  c.c.  esqwcily,  and  provided  with  a  neck  10  to  12  cm. 
long;  tliis  is  placed  in  a  copper  cnicet,  B,  and  inihcildcd  in  sand. 
I  Will-Vsrrtulrapji.  s*e  Lcubc-Salkowski.  Die  U-lire  vom  Muni. 
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The  cmcet  is  placed  upon  a  pipe->tem  triangle  over  the  flame.  The 
neck  of  die  flask  is  surrrHind^  bv  a  h^xnl  of  copper  or  tin  plate,  C\ 
moulded  to  the  flask  and  reaching  not  higher  than  1.5  em.  Inflow 
the  rubber  stopper.  The  latter  is  doubly  perforated,  a  tube,  e, 
drawn  out  to  a  point  and  closed  at  the  free  end,  passing  through 
one  aperture  and  extending  about  lialf-way  down  the  flask,  while 
the  second  passes  through  the  other  opening.  This  second  tube, 
c,  is  connected  by  means  of  a  short  piece  of  rubber  tubing,  upon 
which  a  clamp  is  placed,  with  a  Will-Varrentrapp  apparatus.  The 
latter  is  connected  by  rubber  tubing,  upon  which  a  clamp  is  likewise 
placed,  with  an  aspirating-bottle  filled  Anth  water  and  provided  with 
a  siphon  tube. 

Method. — ^Ten  c.c.  of  the  normal  sulphuric  acid  solution  are 
placed  in  the  Will-Varrentrapp  apparatus,  together  with  a  few 
cubic  centimeters  of  a  1  j>er  cent,  alcoholic  solution  of  phenol- 
phthalein.  A  layer  of  sand  about  1  cm.  in  height  is  placed  in  the 
cnieet,  the  clamp  <f  closed,  and  the  flask  filled  to  about  one-half  its 
height  with  the  soda-lime,  when  the  hood  is  adjusted  and  5  c.c.  of 
urine  are  allowed  to  flow  uj>on  the  soda.  The  nibber  stopper  is 
quickly  adjusted,  the  rubber  tube  having  been  previously  connected 
with  the  Will-Varrentrapp  apparatus.  The  clamp  a  is  now  opened, 
the  ??rucet  filled  with  sand,  and  the  heating  begun.  This  is  at  first 
done  carefully  with  a  small  flame,  but  increased  gradually  until  a 
full  heat  is  applied.  This  is  continued  for  one-half  to  three-quart<  rs 
of  an  hour.  When  drops  of  moisture  are  no  longer  visible  in  the 
tul)e  ^,  or  when  the  evolution  of  gas  has  entirely  ceased,  the  rubber 
tube  of  the  aspirating-bottle  d  is  slipj)ed  on  to  the  Will-Varrentrapp 
apparatus,  the  clamp  b  slightly  ojientKl,  the  tip  of  e  broken  off*,  and 
air  allowed  to  pass  slowly  through  the  entire  system  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  when  the  flame  is  extinguished.  The  Will-Varrentrapp 
apparatus  is  then  detacheil  and  its  contents  titrated  with  the  normal 
solution  of  sodium  hydrate. 

The  numl)er  of  cuh\c  centimeters  of  the  sodium  hvdrate  solution 
employed  is  de<luet(Ml  from  10  (the  number  of  cubic  centimeters  of 
the  normal  sulphuric  acid  sohition,  1  c.c.  of  the  latter  Inking  equiva- 
lent to  1  c.c.  of  the  fornxT),  the  difference  giving  the  number  of 
cubic  centimeters  of  the  normal  sulphuric  acid  solution  neutral izcnl 
bv  the  ammonia  evolvtHl  from  5  c.c.  of  urine.  This  numlwr  multi- 
plieil  by  20  will  then  n»])resent  the  numlxT  of  cubic  centimeters 
rec[uire(l  to  neutralize  the  ammonia  cH^ntaininl  in  100  c.c.  of  urine. 
As  1000  c.c.  of  tlu*  normal  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  correspond  to 
17  grammes  of  ammonia,  or  14  grammes  of  nitrogen,  the  numlxT  of 
cubic  centimeters  of  the  sulphuric  acid  solution  corresjwnding  to 
100  c.c.  of  urine  will  Ih»  found  from  the  equation  :  1000  :  14  : :  a* :  y  ; 
and  2/ =^0.01 4  J*,  in  which  .r  represents  the  number  of  cubic  centi- 
meters required  to  neutralize  the  amount  of  ammonia  evolved  from 
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100  c.c.  of  urine,  and  y  the  corresponding  amount  of  nitrogen — i. «., 
the  percentage  of  nitrogen. 

If  the  nitrogen  is  to  be  calculated  in  terms  of  urea,  this  is  done 
according  to  the  equation  :  1000  :  30  ( =  14N)  :  :x:y;  and  y  = 
0.03  X  =  percentage  of  urea,  in  which  x  represents,  as  above,  the 
number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  sulphuric  acid  neutralized  by  the 
ammonia,  viz.,  nitrogen,  contained  in  100  c.c.  of  urine,  and  y  the 
urea  corresponding  to  this  amount. 

Ammonia. 

Every  urine  contains  a  small  amount  of  ammonia,  which  normally 
varies  but  little,  and  corresponds  to  from  4.1  to  4.64  per  cent,  of  the 
total  amount  of  nitrogen,  viz.,  to  about  0.7  gramme  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours.  It  is  present  in  combination  with  the  various  acids  of 
the  urine,  and  in  all  likelihood  represents  a  small  amount  of  the 
ammonia  which  has  not  been  transformed  into  urea,  but  has  been 
utilized  to  saturate  the  affinities  of  a  slight  excess  of  acid,  formed 
during  the  nitrogenous  metabolism  of  the  body,  over  the  available 
fixed  alkalies.  In  this  manner  indeed  the  body  is  capable  of  guard- 
ing against  the  appearance  of  free  acid  in  die  blood,  and  it  is  for 
this  reason,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  that  free  acid  cannot 
occur  in  the  urine.  This  safeguard,  however,  does  not  exist  in 
the  herbivorous  animals,  in  which  the  fixed  alkali  only  is  apparently 
available  for  the  neutralization  of  acids,  and  we  consequently  find 
that  whereas  in  dogs,  for  example,  an  acid  intoxication  occurs  only 
after  the  administration  of  very  large  quantities  of  acid,  the  herbivora 
rapidly  succumb  after  the  ingestion  of  comparatively  small  amounts. 

In  man  an  increased  elimination  of  ammonia  is  observed  when- 
ever an  increased  formation  of  acids  occurs,  or  whenever  a  sufficient 
supply  of  oxygen  is  not  available.  In  the  latter  case,  no  doubt, 
the  increased  elimination  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  in  consequence 
of  the  deficient  supply  of  oxygen  the  synthetic  formation  of  urea 
from  ammonium  lactiite  is  impeded  in  the  liver.  As  this  organ, 
moreover,  is  the  principal  seat  of  the  synthesis  of  urea,  we  can 
readily  understand  that  extensive  parenchymatous  degeneration, 
as  in  acute  yellow  atrophy,  in  phosphorus  poisoning,  etc.,  will  lead 
to  an  increased  elimination  of  ammonia. 

In  any  event,  the  relative  increase  of  the  ammonia  is  the 
essential  factor,  while  variations  in  its  absolute  quantity  are  of 
secondary  importance.  Some  of  the  results  which  have  been 
obtained  in  various  diseases  are  given  in  the  following  table : 

Per  cent. 

Normal  values 4.10-  4.G4 

Febrile  diseases 5.72-  6.70 

Carcinoma  of  the  liver 6.40-24.50 

Liver  abscess  ( actinomvcoflis) 10.60 

Circulatory  dysprroa  .  * 13.10-32.20 

Respiratory  dyspnoea 6.60-14.30 


new^-fa  &•  i-  amu  a.     Ix  .an  iitrafaot  ^^i^  cr&iu»t>  '«'r<r<  iwrvnvi 

3-3  lad  ■*..•  Iter  otrr; .  ■»■«*  •.cciiiM^i  dcrinp  dn   ti«>>  namoi^MM^ 
«arenujj  CMis^icnd  im-Tcii:  --.'f  btIoc  fe  tm»d  viih  milk  .it'  Iwiw 


amonnt  of  a  normal  solution  of  siiljilinrio  aoiil-  In  tho  imhiiw  of 
time  the  ammonia  is  lilx'ratol  ami  «l>M>rU>i  l>v  tlu>  «inil.  Tlii*  is 
tlien  titrated,  and  the  liefioit  expnrsscd  in  tfrmji  of  niiiniotiin. 

i[ETHOD. — Twenty-five  o.c.  of  jx-rftvllv  fi\'sh.  liltci>il  www  «iv 
placed  in  a  flat  dish,  upon  the  plato  of  a  diwii-t-Htor,  ««  Nhowu  \\\ 
Fig.  9:t.  Above  this  i;*  a  siiKiUer  dish  eontwininji  It'  e.o,  of  n  not' 
mal  ''olntion  of  siilphnrie  aeid.  The  urine  in  Ii-i-mIih)  witti  hi  o.e. 
of  milk  of  lime,  the  Ix'll  is  esm-fnllv  !id.in>l-.l  uOer  hiluWl iou 
with  tallow,  and  the  appsinitus  nllowwl  lo  st«ud  for  iil  leiio|  ihiii- 
or  lour  davs.  The  ex«'ss  of  aeid  reuminin^  in  then  (ilmli'd  wilh  n 
one-fourth  normal  solution  of  sixliuni  hvdnili',  nxi\m  Hn  iiu  iudionlov 
a  few  drop?  of  a  saturate*!  annoous  M>lntiou  of  uii>lhy1-iM'nn^;<>  uniil 
the  reil  color  has  turne<l  to  yeUow.  To  uentmlixi>  tlM>  |0  ce,  of  tlit» 
acid,  40  e.c.  of  the  onc-fonrth  noruial  nolulion  mv  h'lpiiri'd,  The 
difference  ia  referable  to  the  jArlial  ueutndiaitioii  by  the  uininoniii, 
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and  is    expressed    in    milligrammes.      One  e.c.  of  the  one-fourth 
normal  solution  corresponds  to  4.2o  mgrms.  of  ammonia. 

Precautions  :  1.  In  ever}'  case  the  urine  must  be  perfectly  fresh. 
Decomj^osition  is  best  giuirded  against  during  its  collection  by  adding 
about  10  to  20  c.c.  of  chloroform  to  the  portion  first  voided. 

2.  Urines  which  arc  undergoing  ammoniacal  decomposition  should 
not  be  utilized  for  examination. 

3.  Concentrated  or  albuminous  urines  must  be  kept  under  the 
bell  for  from  five  to  eight  days,  new  portions  of  acid  being  used 
when  in  doubt  as  to  the  complete  liberation  of  the  ammonia. 

Owing  to  a  slight  de|X)sition  of  moisture  on  the  inner  surface  of 
the  bell  and  a  consequent  retention  of  traces  of  ammonia  in  this 
form,  the  resulting  figures  are  too  low.  The  error  thus  incurred, 
however,  is  insignificant. 

More  satisfactory  tluin  this  older  method  is  the  following,  which 
has  recently  been  suggested  by  Folin : 

Folin's  Method. — Ten  c.c.  of  urine  are  diluted  to  about  450  c.c, 
treated  with  a  small  amount  of  burnt  magnesia  (0.5  gramme),  and 
boiled  for  forty -five  minutes,  the  distillate  being  received  in  decinor- 
mal  sulphuric  acid.  The  ammonia  is  then  determined  by  titration 
as  above.  As  a  small  amount  of  urea,  however,  is  decomposed 
during  the  prolonged  ebullition,  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  separately 
the  quantity  of  ammonia  which  is  referable  to  this  source.  To  this 
end,  the  retort  is  opened  at  the  expiration  of  forty-five  minutes, 
and  an  amount  of  water  added  which  is  approximately  equivalent 
to  that  of  the  distillate.  The  distillation  is  then  continue<l  for 
another  period  of  forty-five  minutes ;  the  distillate  -is  received  in 
decinormal  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  ammonia  referable  to  decomposi- 
tion of  the  urea  estimateil  as  before.  The  difference  between  the  two 
results  indicates  tlie  amount  of  preformed  ammonia  that  was  origi- 
nally present. 

Literature. — Tlallervorden.  Arch.  f.  exper.  Path.,  vol.  xii.  p.  237.  Stadelmann, 
Deutsch.  mod.  Woch.,  18^9,  p.  042.  Michaelis,  Ibid.,  1900,  p.  276.  O.  Folin,  Zeit.  f. 
physiol.  Chem.,  vol.  xxxii.  p.  575. 

Uric  Acid. 

According  to  our  present  views,  uric  acid,  in  man,  is  not  forme<l 
during  the  decomposition  of  all  albuminous  substances,  as  was  for- 
merly supposed,  but  constitutes  a  sjX'cific  product  of  decomposition 
of  one  class  of  albumins  only,  namely,  the  nucleins.*  It  apjx^ars, 
moreover,  that  the  mother-substiince  of  uric  acid  is  confined  to  the 
nuclear  nucleins,  viz.,  to  tho.se  containing  a  nucleinic  acid  radicle ; 
while  the  paranuclei ns,  in  whi(»h  this  is  lacking,  are  without  effect 
upon  the  elimination  of  uric  acid.    Acconling  to  Kossel,^  four  differ- 

*  C.  E.  Simon,  Physiolojjical  Choinistry,  I/oa  Bros.  &  Co.,  1901. 

'A.  Kosst'l  u.  A.  Noiinianii,  '*  Uclwr  Nuklcinsiiurc  u.  Thyminsiiure,"  Zeit.  f. 
physiol.  C.'hem.,  vol.  xxii.  p.  74. 
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ent  forms  of  nucleinic  acid  exist,  viz.,  adenylic  acid,  guanylic  acid, 
sarcylic  acid,  and  xanthylic  acid,  and  the  supposition  is  that  each  of 
these  contains  one  base,  viz.,  adenin,  guanin,  sarcin  or  hypoxanthiu, 
and  xanthin.  These  basic  substances  are  collectively  spoken  of  as 
the  xanihhiy  cdloxur,  or  pur  in  bases.  According  to  Emil  Fischer,^ 
they  are  derived  from  a  hypothetical  compound  which  he  terms  purin, 
and  which  he  supposes  to  be  constituted  as  shown  in  the  formula 

(6) 
(1)N^=^CH 

J  I  (7) 

(2)HC^       (5)C NH. 

II  II  ^^^^W- 

(3)N C N^^ 

(4)  (9) 

By  substituting  the  group  NHj  for  the  H  atom  at  6,  adenin  thus 
results,  and  is  hence  also  spoken  of  as  6-aminopurin  : 

N=C.NH, 

HC  C NH\ 

II             II  V^H. 

N C N^^ 

Hypoxanthin,  according  to  this  conception,  would  be  6-oxypurin  ; 
xanthin  2,  6-dioxypurin,  and  guanin  2-amino-6-oxypurin,  as  shown 
by  the  structural  formulae  : 


HN CO  HN C50 

HC        C NHx  CO     O- 

II         II            ^H.  I 

N C "S^^  HIS 


.NH> 


\ 


HN C N 

Hypoxanthin.  Xanthin. 

NH CO 

I  I 


HN=:C        C NH> 


I          II  IJGFL 

[X C N^=^ 


Guanin. 

From  the  structural  formula  of  purin  it  is  also  apparent  that  still 
other  derivatives  of  this  substance  may  exist,  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact  others  are  known,  viz.,  mono-methylxanthin  or  heteroxanthin, 
<li-methylxanthin  or  paraxanthin,  tri-methylxanthin,  the  isomeric 
compounds  of  paraxanthin,  viz.,  theophyllin  and  theobromin,  aod 
others.     Their  relation  to  xanthin  is  shown  in  the  formulae  : 


HN CO  HN 

I 
C NH\ 


h. 


I         II  ^-CH.  I         II  ^.^CH. 


HN C 


X=^ 


Xanthin.  Heteroxanthin. 

*  E.  Fischer,  Ber.  d.  Deutsch.  chem.  Qes.,  1897,  vol.  xxx.  p.  549. 
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CH,.N CX) 

CO     (J N.CH,\ 


CH,.N CX) 


HN 


CH. 


L 


Paraxauthin. 


C- 

II 
CH,.N C 


Theophyllin. 


HN CO 


N.CH3> 


CH,.N 


Theubromiu. 


CH,.N 


Caffein. 


Two    of  these  bodies,    namely,    heteroxanthin   and    paraxanthiD, 
have  also  been  found  in  urine. 

From  these  basic  substances,  then,  which  are  found  in  the  nucle- 
inic  acid  radicle  of  the  nuclear  nucleins,  uric  acid  is  supjwsedly 
derived,  and  there  are  numerous  facts  which  go  to  show  that  this 
supposition  is  in  all  likelihood  correct.  It  will  thus  be  observed 
that  structurally  uric  acid  is  intimately  related  to  the  bodies  in  ques- 
tion, and,  like  these,  contains  the  purin  radicle : 


HN 


io 


HN- 


■CO 

I 
0 NH^ 

-Nil/ 


00. 


C- 


Uric  acid. 


It  may  hence  be  regarded  as  2,  6,  8  tri-oxypurin.  Uric  acid  and 
the  xanthin-bases,  moreover,  qualitatively,  all  yield  the  same  decom- 
position-products when  treated  with  fuming  hydrochloric  acid  or 
hydriotic  acid  under  high  pressure ;  only  the  quantitative  relations 
vary,  as  shown  in  the  equations  : 


Cjr,N,  i  811,0 

Anenin. 


4Nir3-ha),    -rClI^NH^COOH-f  2n.COOH. 

GlycocoU.  Formic  acid. 


C,H,N/)  -^  7H.,0  ^  SNIIg  H-  CO,   -f  CH,.NIl2.COOH  -f  2H.C00H. 
Hypoxunthin. 

C,H,N,0  +  711,0 
Giianin. 

CeH,N,o,  -f  r,ir,o 

Aanthin. 
•    Iric  acid. 


4NH3  -f  2a),  +  CH,.NH,.COOH  -f  H.a)OH. 
SNIIj  -f  2C0,  -f  CII,.Nn,.COOH  +  H.COOH. 
HNHg  -f  SCO,  -h  Cn,.NII,.COOII. 


In  accordance  with  this  supposeil  origin  of  uric  acid  we  find  an 
increased  elimination  in  the  urine  following  the  ingestion  of  all  sub- 
stances which  contain  purin  bases  either  as  such  or  in  the  form  of 
nuclear  nucleins.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  remembered  that 
uric  acid  mav  also  result  from  the  nucleins  of  the  bcxlv -tissues  ;  and 
we  find,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  during  starvation  uric  acid  does 
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not  disappear  from  the  urine.  The  principal  source  of  the  uric  acid 
under  such  conditions  are  the  nucleins  of  the  leucocytes  ;  and  accord- 
ing to  Horbaczewski  *  and  others,  this  source  is  indeed  more  impor- 
tant than  the  nucleins  of  the  food.  According  to  his  idea,  the  latter 
call  forth  an  increased  elimination  of  uric  acid  in  only  an  indirect 
manner — u  e.,  by  stimulating  more  strongly  than  other  food-stuffs 
the  cell-formation  and  cell-destruction  of  the  body.  However  this 
may  be,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  amount  of  uric  acid  elimi- 
nated in  the  urine  depends,  in  the  first  instance,  upon  the  amount  of 
nucleins  or  purin  bases  as  such  which  are  ingested,  and  upon  the 
degree  of  nuclear  destruction  which  takes  place  in  the  body.  Other 
factors,  however,  also  enter  into  consideration.  We  thus  know  that 
the  body  is  caj)able  of  transforming  a  certain  amount  of  uric  acid 
into  urea.  This  fact  was  poiuted  out  long  ago  by  Frerichs  and 
Wohler,  and  has  recently  again  been  confirmed.  It  was  found  that 
after  the  ingestion  of  large  amounts  of  nucleins  only  a  certain  por- 
tion of  the  nuclear  nitrogen  is  eliminated  as  uric  acid,  and  that  this 
amount  is  extremely  variable.  Whether  individual  peculiarities 
have  any  part  in  determining  this  amount  is  unknown,  but  is  not 
improbable.  Oxidation  on  the  part  of  the  body-tissues  must  also 
be  taken  into  consideration,  and  it  unquestionably  varies  not  only 
in  different  people,  but  also  in  the  same  individual  at  different  times. 
Then  again  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  under  certain  conditions 
uric  acid  may  be  formed  synthetically  in  the  body.  That  this  is  the 
usual  mode  of  formation  in  birds  and  reptiles  has  been  conclusively 
shown  by  Minkow^ski,^  who  found  that  after  extirpation  of  the  liver 
in  geese  the  greater  portion  of  the  urinarj'  nitrogen  was  eliminated 
in  the  form  of  ammonia  in  combination  with  lactic  acid.  In  the 
human  IxMiig  very  little  uric  acid  is  in  all  likelihood  formed  in  this 
manner  under  normal  conditions,  but  the  possibility  of  its  occur- 
rence, in  disease  more  particularly,  should  not  be  overlooked.  As 
uric  acid,  moreover,  may  in  part  at  least  be  eliminated  in  the 
feces,  it  is  clear  that  the  amount  which  apjwars  in  the  urine  cannot 
be  regarded  as  an  accurate  index  of  the  degree  of  nuclear  destruc- 
tion or  of  the  amount  which  is  formed  in  the  body-tissues.  That 
ret^'iition  of  uric  acid  can  further  occur  in  the  body,  which  may  or 
may  not  be  followed  by  increased  elimination,  is  likewise  undoubted. 

According  to  our  present  knowledge,  uric  acid  is  formed  in  all  the 
organs  of  the  body,  including  the  bone-marrow,  the  muscles,  the 
spleen,  the  liver,  the  kidneys,  etc.  Under  pathological  conditions  it 
may  also  originate  in  the  joints  and  tendons. 

tender  normal  conditions  the  daily  elimination  of  uric  acid  varies 
l^etween  0.2  and  1.5  grammes,  thus  constituting  -^-^  to  y^  part  of 

'  J.  Horbaczewski,  *' Bcitnigo  zur  K«*Tintnifks  der  Rildnng  von  Harnsaurc,"  etc,, 
Monatsheftc  fiir  Choni.,  1891.  vol.  xii.  p.  2*21  :  and  Wirn.  Sitzungsbcr.,  vol.  c. 

'  Minkowski,  "  Ueber  den  Einfluss  d.  Leberextirpatiou  auf  den  Stoffwechsel,'' 
Arch.  f.  exper.  Path.  u.  Pharmakol.,  Is86,  vol.  xxi.  p.  41. 
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the  total  urinary  Ditrogen.  It  is  largely  influenced  by  the  character 
of  the  diet,  the  amount  of  exercise  taken,  the  general  health  of  the 
individual,  etc.  After  the  ingestion  of  large  amounts  of  food  rich 
in  nuclear  nucleins,  such  as  thymus  gland,  liver,  kidneys,  and  brain^ 
a  corresponding  increase  in  the  amount  of  uric  acid  is  observed. 
Generally  speaking,  animal  food  causes  a  greater  elimination  of  uric 
acid  than  vegetable  food,  and  it  is  supposed  that  this  diiference  is 
essentially  due  to  the  presence  of  the  extractives  of  the  meat.*  Of 
special  interest  is  the  increase  in  the  elimination  of  uric  acid  which 
is  observed  five  hours  after  the  ingestion  of  a  full  meal.  This  in- 
crejise,  according  to  Horbaczewski,^  is  associated  with  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  digestive  leucocytosis  and  consequent  leucolysis. 

Some  observers  have  attached  much  importance  to  the  relation 
existing  between  the  elimination  of  uric  acid  and  urea,  and  are  in- 
clined to  assume  the  existence  of  a  special  uric  acid  diathesis  when 
this  relation  continuously  exceeds  the  usual  standard  of  1  :  50  or 
1  :  60.  This  question  is,  however,  an  extremely  intricate  one,  and 
we  are  scarcely  in  a  position  at  the  present  time  to  speak  definitely 
of  the  significance  of  such  variations.  On  the  one  hand,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  an  unusually  high  uric  acid  coefficient  may  be  met 
with  in  individuals  who  are  apparently  in  good  health,  while  in  others, 
in  whom  larger  amounts  of  uric  acid  are  eliminated  than  are  usual, 
normal  or  even  subnormal  values  may  be  found.  The  entire  ques- 
tion of  the  uric  acid  diathesis  is  in  a  chaotic  condition,  and  it  would 
perhaps  be  well  to  speak  of  such  a  diathesis  only  when  a  distinct 
absolute  increase  is  contiiiHOHshj  observed.  That  numerous  symptoms 
of  a  neurasthenic  type  are  often  se(»n  when  the  uric  acid  coefficient 
is  increased,  is  a  matter  of  daily  observation,  but  it  would  be  pre- 
mature to  regard  this  symptom  as  a  c^usjitive  factor  of  the  disejise 
in  question.^  Even  in  gout  it  cjin  scarcely  l)e  said  that  uric  acid  has 
been  proved  the  nmterid  peccanf^,  and  our  knowledge  concerning  the 
etiology  of  the  disease  is  still  as  obscure  as  when  Gtirrod  *  showcni 
that  an  accumulation  of  uric  acid  occurred  in  the  blood  of  such  pa- 
tients. Hitherto  it  has  been  supposeil  tliat  tlie  deposition  of  urates 
in  the  joints  and  periosteum  of  gouty  ])atients  is  referable  to  a 
diminished  alkalinity  of  the  blood,  and  that  acute  paroxysms  result 
whenever  an  increase  in  its  alkalinity  ocvurrs,  leading  to  a  resorp- 
tion of  the  urates  previously  deposited  and  a  consequent  flocxling  of 
the  system  with  th(^  material   in  question.      As  a  matter  of  fact,  a 

^  A.  llcrmunn.  **  Al)h;inpij:keit  der  Harns;iuro{inss<']ic;iclunjf  von  Nahriintrs-  mid  (re- 
nussmittehi,"  Deutsch.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  ISSH,  vol.  xliii.  ]y27'S.  Sec  also  W.  C'anierer, 
Zeit.  f.  Biol.,  N.  F.,  l^JMi,  vol.  xv.  p.  1 1(>. 

'  llorbarzewski,  Harnsjinroausschoidiing  ii.  Loucm'vtoso,  SitzunjrslH^r.  d.  Wiener 
Akad.  d.  Wisstmst'h.,  18fU,  Abth.  3.  S<'e  also  Ixhvit,  Studien  z.  l^hysiol.  u.  Path.  d. 
Blutes.  1>J)2.  W.  Kiihnau,  "  I>.is  Verhaltniss  d.  Harnsiiun'aus.'4<*h<'idun>;  zur  Leuco- 
cytoso,''  Zeit.  f.  klin.  Med.,  vol.  xxviii.  p.  534.  \\  F.  Riehter.  "  l.'eber  Harnsiiure- 
ausseheidinij;  iind  lieueocvtose,"  Ibid.,  vol.  xxvii.  p.  *J1M). 

3  C.  E.  Simon,  Am.  Joiir.  Med.  Sei.,  lSf«),  p.  1.3!; ,  and  N.  V.  Med.  Jour.,  1895,  p.  330. 

♦  A.  B.  Garrod,  On  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  (ioul,  1817. 
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considerable  diminution  in  its  excretion  is  observed  immediately 
preceding  the  attack,  while  during  the  jjaroxysm  and  immediately 
following  it  a  corresponding  increase  is  notecl.  Numerous  investi- 
gations, however,  have  shown  that  distinct  changes  in  the  alkalinity 
of  the  blood  do  not  occur  in  gout,  and  that  an  increase  in  the  amount 
of  uric  acid  in  the  blood  is  not  only  observed  in  this  disease,  but  in 
other  diseases  as  well  which  are  not  associated  with  gouty  symptoms. 
The  conclusion  is  hence  justifiable  that  the  presence  of  uric  acid  in 
the  blood  per  ae  cannot  be  offered  as  an  explanation  of  the  occur- 
rence of  a  gouty  attack.^ 

The  greatest  increase  in  the  elimination  of  uric  acid  is  observed 
in  leukiemia,  in  which  amounts  of  5  grammes  and  even  more  may 
1k'  observed  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  That  the  increased  elimina- 
tion in  this  diseajse  is  referable  to  the  enonnous  increase  in  the 
numlx^r  of  the  leuccwvtes  and  consecpient  leucolysis  can  scarcely  be 
doubted.  In  other  disejis(»s  which  are  associated  with  a  high  grade 
of  leucocytosis,  and  es|x»cially  those  in  which  the  disease  terminates 
by  crisis  or  hastened  lysis,  such  as  erjsipelas  and  pneumonia,  a  con- 
siderable increiise  is  likewise  observed,  and  is  referable  to  the  sjmie 
origin.  This  increase  is  esj)ecially  marked  inmiediiitely  after  crisis 
has  occurred,  but  it  not  infre<juently  precedes  this  by  several  houi*s. 
In  the  other  febrile  diseases  an  absolute  increase  is  less  marked  and 
inconstant. 

In  diabetes  a  diminished  amount  of  uric  acid  is  usually  found. 
Cases  may  be  seen,  however,  in  which,  associated  with  a  diminution 
or  an  entire  disiippearanct^  of  the  sugar,  a  most  marked  incrcjise 
occurs,  amounting  in  some  cases  to  3  grammes  in  the  twenty-four 
hours.  To  this  condition  the  term  diabetes  alteniantf  has  been 
applied. 

In  acute  articular  rheumatism  an  increased  elimination  is  obser\^ed 
so  long  as  the  tem]>erature  remains  high,  while  with  approaching 
convalescence  the  amount  returns  to  normal,  and  may  even  fall 
below  normal.  In  chronic  rheumatism,  on  the  other  hand,  no  con- 
stant relations  have  Ix'en  observed. 

In  the  ordinurv  forms  of  anjcmia  and  chlorosis  the  amount  of 
uric  acid  is  (juite  constantly  diniinisheil,  as  also  in  chronic  inter- 
stitial nephritis,  chronic  Iciid  poisoning,  progressive  muscular  atro- 
phy, and  pseudohyjiertrophic  jwralysis. 

Properties  of  Uric  Acid. — The  dose  relation  existing  Ix^tween 
uric  a(»id  and  the  xanthin-lwises  has  l)een  already  considenKl.  By 
oxidation  uric  acid  is  transformed  into  urea  or  into  substituted  ureas, 
such  as  allantoin  and  alloxan,  which  latter  in  turn  is  closelv  related 
to  parabanic  acid  or  oxalyl-urcji  and  barbituric  acid  or  malonyl-urca. 

'  B.  liquor,  Ueher  die  AuRsohoidungsverhjiUnisso  der  Alloxurkorpcr.  Berjrmann, 
lS9f).  (Full  literature.)  C.  von  Xoorcleu,  I^lirlmcli  d.  Piitholojfio  d.  StofTwechsels, 
Berlin,  1H93.  W.  Ebstoin,  "  Die  Natur  u.  Behandlung  der  Oicht,"  Verhandl.  d.  VIII. 
Congr.  f.  inn.  Med.,  1S89,  p.  i:«. 
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CjiH,NA  -1-0      -f  H,0  =  C,H,NA  +  CO<S& 

Uric  acid.  Alloxan.  ri^ 

Urea. 

CjH^N/),  -h  H,0  10=  C.H^N.O,  +  CO,. 
Uric  acid.  Allautoin. 

Pure  uric  acid  forms  a  white  crystalline  i)owder  which  is  almost 
insoluble  in  cold  water  (1  :  40,000),  with  difficulty  soluble  in  boiling 
water  (1  :  1800),  and  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  In  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  it  dissolves  with  ease,  but  is  precipitated  upon  dilu- 
tion with  water.  In  aqueous  solutions  of  the  alkaline  carbonates 
and  hydrates  it  dissolves,  with  the  formation  of  neutral  or  acid  salts^ 
as  represented  by  the  equations  : 

Cyi^NA  -f-  Na,(X),    =  CjHjNaN^O,  -f  NaHCO,. 
CjH.NA  -f  2Na,C0,  =  CjHjNa^NA  +  2NaHCO,. 

In  freshly  voided  urine  uric  acid  is  said  to  occur  as  a  quadriurate, 
viz.,  as  a  compound  in  which  one  molecule  of  sodium  is  in  combina- 
tion with  two  molecules  of  uric  acid.  The  quadriurate,  however,  is 
readily  decomposed  with  the  formation  of  uric  acid  and  acid  urates 


<^IF^. 


L^n 


^/N 


.   i^tt 


VarlouB  forms  of  uric  acid  crystals.    (Finlayson.) 

(biurates).  Its  solubility  in  the  urine  depends  upon  the  amount  of 
water  pres(Mit,  tlie  reaction,  and  the  presence  of  inorganic  salts. 
When  acid  sodium  phosphate  prepondenitos  the  biunite  is  precipi- 
tatpcl,  wliile  free  uric  acid  is  thrown  down  wlien  disodie  phosphate 
only  is  present,  and  along  with  this  still  otluM-  acid  comixninds  which 
are  most  likely  of  oriranic  nature.  Xeutnil  urjites  cannot  occur  in 
the  urine.  The  basic  substances  which  may  occur  in  the  urine  in 
combination  with  uric  aci<l  are  sodium,  potassium,  ammonium,  and 
possibly  also  calcium  and  magnesium.  •   These  salts  may  be  decom- 
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posed  by  the  addition  of  a  sufficiently  large  quantity  of  a  stronger 
acid,  such  as  hydrochloric  acid,  when  uric  acid  is  set  free.  The  acid 
salts  are  soluble  with  great  difficulty,  and  are  hence  precipitated 
whenever  the  urine  is  markedly  acid  or  concentrated,  and  also  when 
it  is  exposed  to  a  low  temperature.  This  holds  good  esjxjcially  for 
the  acid  ammonium  compound,  and  upon  this  fact  Hopkins'  quan- 
titative estimation  of  uric  acid  is  based. 

Pure  uric  ac»id  crystallizes  in  transparent,  colorless,  rhombic 
plates,  while  tliat  which  usually  separates  from  the  urine  is  of  a 
reddish-brown  color  and  may  assume  a  great  variety  of  forms  (Fig. 
94).  Of  these,  the  so-called  whetstone-form  is  the  most  character- 
istic (see  Sedimentij).  Colorless  rhombic  platelets  may,  however, 
also  be  seen. 

Of  the  com])ounds  which  uric  acid  forms  with  the  heavy  metals, 
the  silver  salt  is  especially  important.  When  a  solution  of  uric  acid 
in  ammonia  is  treated  with  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  silver  nitrate 
(see  below)  the  solution  remains  clear ;  but  if  calcium  chloride, 
sodium  chloride,  or  magnesia  mixture  is  then  added,  a  precipitate 
forms,  which  contains  the  uric  acid  in  combination  with  silver. 

Tests  for  Uric  Acid. — 1 .  Murezid  Test. — A  few  crj^stals  are  dis- 
solved by  means  of  a  few  drops  of  concentrated  nitric  acid,  with  the 
application  of  heat,  u])on  a  porcelain  plate,  such  as  the  cover  of  a 
cnicible.  The  nitric  acid  is  then  carefully  evaporated,  when  a  yel- 
lowish-red siK)t  will  remain.  Upon  cooling,  a  drop  of  ammonia  is 
placed  upon  this  spot,  when  in  the  presence  of  uric  acid  a  beautiful 
purplish-red  color  develops,  owing  to  the  formation  of  ammonium 
purpurate  (murexid).  If  now  a  drop  of  scxlium  hydrate  solution  is 
adtled,  the  color  changes  to  a  reddish  blue,  which  disappears  upon 
heating  ;  the  reaction  thus  differs  from  the  somewhat  similar  xanthin 
reaction. 

2.  Copper  Test. — A  few  crystals  are  dissolved  in  sodium  hydrate 
solution  and  treated  with  a  few  drops  of  Fehliug's  solution.  I'pon 
the  application  of  heat  white  co])})er  urate  seimrates  out,  while  red 
cuprous  oxide  appi^irs  if  a  relatively  large  amount  of  cupric  sulphate 
is  present — a  point  to  be  remembered  in  testing  for  sugar.  The 
reduction  of  Fehling\s  solution  is  due  to  the  formation  of  allantoin. 

3.  When  treattnl  with  sodium  hjTK)bromite  solution  uric  acid  gives 
up  about  47  jht  cxuit.  of  its  nitrogen. 

Quantitative  Estimation  of  Uric  Acid. — ^Hopkins'  Method. — 
This  method  is  now  commonly  used  in  the  clinical  laboratory, 
and  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  more  complicated  procedures  hitherto 
employeil.  It  is  much  simpler  and  equally  as  accurate  as  the  older 
methods  of  Ludwig-vSjilkowski  and  of  Haycraft.  Various  modi- 
fications of  the  original  methcxl  have  been  suggested. 

Principle, — The  metluxl  is  based  upon  the  complete  precipitation 
of  uric  acid  by  ammonium   salts,  and  the  possibility  of  accurately 
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titrating  the  uric  acid  with  potassium  |)ermanganat6  in  the  presence 
of  sulphuric  acid. 

Folin's  Modification  of  Hopkins'  Method.^ — To  precipitate  the  uric 
acid,  and  also  to  remove  the  small  amount  of  mucoid  substance 
which  is  found  in  every  urine,  the  following  reagent  is  employed  : 
500  grammes  of  ammonium  sulphate  and  5  grammes  of  uranium 
acetate  are  dissolvcil  in  G50  c.c.  of  water,  to  which  solution  60  c.c.  of 
a  10  j)er  cent,  solution  of  acetic  acid  are  further  added.  The  resulting 
solution  mo:isures  about  1000  c.c.  Seventy-five  c.c.  of  the  reagent  are 
addeil  to  'MO  c.c.  of  urine  in  a  flask  holding  500  c.c.  After  standing 
for  five  minutes  the  mixturt*  is  filtered  through  two  folded  filters,  and 
thus  freed  from  the  mucH)id  Ixxly,  which  is  carried  down  with  the 
uranium  phosphate  in  acid  solution.  The  filtrate  is  divided  into  two 
jK)rtions  of  1 25  c.c.  each,  which  are  placed  in  beakers  and  treated 
with  5  c.c.  of  concentrated  ammonia.  After  stirring  a  little  the  solu- 
tions are  set  aside  until  the  next  day.  The  supernatant  fluid  is  then 
carefully  |)oured  off  through  a  filter  (iSchleicher  and  Schiill,  No.  597) ; 
the  ])recipitiited  ammonium  urate  is  collecttHj  with  the  aid  of  a  small 
amount  of  a  10  jxircent.  solution  of  ammonium  sulpluiteand  washiM.1 
with  the  same  reagent.  Traces  of  chlorides  do  not  interfere  with 
the  subsequent  titration,  and  the  process  of  filtration  and  washing 
can  be  completed  in  from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes.  The  anunoniuni 
urate  is  washed  into  a  beaker,  aft;or  o])ening  the  filter,  using  about 
100  c.c.  of  water.  Fifteen  c.c.  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  are 
then  added,  and  the  solution  is  titrated  at  once  with  a  onMwen- 
tieth  normal  sohition  of  potassium  ix^rnianganate.  Toward  the  end 
of  the  titration  Folin  suggests  to  add  the  permangiinate  in  jiortions 
of  two  drops  at  a  time,  until  t\ii\fird  trace  of  a  rose  color  is  apparent 
throughout  the  entire  fluid,  liich  cubic  contimet<'r  of  the  Reagent 
corresponds  to  0.00375  gramme  of  uric  acid.  A  final  corrwtion  of 
0.003  gramme  for  each  100  c.c.  of  urine  employcHl  is  necessary, 
owing  to  the  slight  extent  to  which  ammonium  urate  is  solul)le. 

PrcjKtnifion  of  the  Onc-ftrenfiefh  Nontutf  Sofufion  of  Potassium 
Pcrnufuf/dnatc, — As  the  molecular  weight  of  potassium  jwrman- 
gjinate  is  157.()7,  one  would  expc^ct  that  a  normal  sohition  of  the 
salt  should  cont^iin  this  amoimt  in  grammes  dissolved  in  1000  c.c. 
of  watcT.  But  the  substance  genenilly  acts  in  the  presence  of  free 
acids,  upon  deoxidizing  substances,  by  losing  5  atoms  of  oxygen 
of  the  8  atoms  contained  in  2  molecules,  as  is  seen  in  the  following 
eijuation  : 

2KMn(),   I   51 1. CO,    .    I^II.SO,     -  K,S(\  -^  2MnS0, -i-  lOCO, -f   SH,(). 

It  follows  that  two-fifths  of  the  molecular  weight,  or  03.06}^ 
grammes,  are  the  e<juivalent  of  1  oxygiMi  at<»m.  Hut  as  oxygen 
is  diatomic  and  the  volumetric  normal    is  caleulatefl  for  monatoniic 

*  O.  Foliu  u.  A.  Shaffer,  Zeit.  f.  pbysiol.  Chrin.,  vol.  xxxii.  j>.  'CrZ. 
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values,  this  number  must  be  divided  by  2,  and  31.534  grammes 
of  potassium  permanganate  should  therefore  be  present  in  1  liter 
of  normal  solution.  A  one-tenth  normal  solution  would  hence 
contain  3.1534  grammes,  and  a  one-twentieth  normal  solution 
1.576  grammes  pro  liter.  This  amount  is  weighed  off  and  dis- 
solved in  950  c.c.  of  water,  when  the  solution  is  brought  to  the 
proj)er  degree  of  dilution  (see  page  322)  by  titration  with  a  one- 
twentieth  normal  solution  of  oxalic  acid.  A  one-twentieth  normal  ^ 
solution  of  oxalic  acid  contains  3.142  grammes  of  the  acid  in  1000 
c.c.  of  water.  One  c.c.  of  the  one-twentieth  normal  solution  of 
potassium  permanganate  should  correspond  to  1  c.c.  of  the  oxalic 
acid  solution.  The  titration  is  best  conducted  by  diluting  10  c.c. 
of  the  oxalic  acid  solution  to  100  c.c.  with  distilled  water  and  add- 
ing 15  c.c.  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  so  as  to  bring  the  tem])era- 
ture  of  the  liquid  to  from  55°  to  65°  C.  The  potassium  perman- 
ganate solution  is  then  added  drop  by  drop  until  the  red  color  no 
longer  disappears  on  stirring,  but  jwrsist^  for  at  least  thirty  seconds. 

Titration  with  Sodium  Hydrate  Solution. — ^This  method  is  not  as 
accurate  as  the  one  just  described,  but  suffices  for  ordinary  purposes. 
The  uric  acid  is  precipitated  with  an  ammonium  salt,  as  above. 
After  standing  for  two  hours  the  ammonium  urate  is  filtered  off, 
washed  with  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  ammonium  sulphate,  and 
brought  into  a  beaker  with  the  aid  of  a  small  amount  of  hot  water. 
The  salt  is  then  decomposed  by  the  addition  of  from  10  to  15  c.c. 
of  a  one-tenth  normal  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid.  The  mixture 
is  brought  to  the  boiling-point,  and  the  hydrochloric  acid  not  used 
in  the  decomposition  of  the  ammonium  urate  retitrated  with  a  one- 
tenth  normal  solution  of  sodium  hydrate,  using  dimethyl-amido- 
azo-benzol  as  an  indicator.  The  amount  of  hvdrochloric  acid  found 
is  deducted  from  the  10  or  15  c.c.  added,  and  the  result  multiplied 
by  0.0168.  The  amount  of  uric  acid  contained  in  the  original 
quantity  of  urine  is  thus  ascertained,  to  which  0.003  gramme  is 
added  for  each  100  c.c.  of  urine  used,  as  above. 

Gravimetric  Method. — The  process  is  begun  as  described  above. 
The  ammonium  urate  is  decomposeil  by  the  addition  of  from  2  to  3 
c.c.  of  a  25  per  cent,  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid.  This  solution 
is  evaporated  until  crystals  of  uric  acid  begin  to  separate  out.  These 
are  collected  on  a  dried  and  weighed  filter,  and  washed  successively 
with  water,  alcohol  (90-95  per  cent.),  and  absolute  alcohol,  and 
finally  with  ether.  The  mother-liquor  and  water  used  in  washing 
are  carefully  measured,  and  0.0004  gramme  added  to  the  final  result 
for  each  10  c.c 

Haycraft's  Method.' — This  method  is  based  ujwn  the  precipitation 
of  uric  acid  with  an  ammoniacal  silver  solution  and  magnesia  mixt- 
ure, 1  molecule  of  silver  corresponding  to  1  molecule  of  uric  acid. 

*  Haycraft,  Zeit  f.  analyt.  Chem.,  vol.  xxv. 
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As  the  amount  of  silver  thus  precipitated  can  be  determined  by  titra- 
tion with  a  solution  of  potassium  sulphocyanide,  the  corresponding 
amount  of  uric  acid  is  readily  found. 

Solutions  required:  1.  An  ammoniacal  silver  solution.     2.  An 

*  ammoniacal  magnesia  mixture.  8.  A  one-fiftieth  normal  solution 
of  silver  nitrate.  4.  A  one-fiftieth  normal  solution  of  potassium 
sulphocyanide. 

^      Preparation  of  these  solutions : 

1.  The  ammoniacal  silver  solution  is  prepared  by  dissolving  26 
grammes  of  silver  nitrate  in  distilled  water,  and  adding  enough 
ammonia  to  redissolve  the  brown  precipitate  of  argentic  oxide  which 
is  first  formed ;  distilled  water  is  then  added  in  sufficient  amount  to 
make  the  totid  quantity  950  c.<;.  This  solution  is  brought  to  the 
proper  strength  by  titrating  a  known  amount  of  sodium  chloride,  as 
described  elsewhere.  Each  cubic  centimeter  then  contains  0.026 
gramme  of  silver  nitrate,  which  is  equivalent  to  0.0169  gramme  of 
silver. 

2.  The  ammoniacal  magnesia  mixture  is  prepared  by  dissolving 
100  grammes  of  cr}\stallized  magnesium  chloride  in  a  sufficient 
amount  of  water ;  to  this  a  cold  saturated  solution  of  ammonium 
chloride  is  added  in  excess,  and  sufficient  strong  ammonia  to  impart 
a  decided  odor.  Should  the  mixture  not  be  perfectly  cK^ar,  more 
ammonium  chloride  solution  is  added.  The  solution  is  then  dilute<l 
with  water  to  1  liter. 

3.  The  one-fiftieth  normal  solution  of  silver  nitrate  is  prepared 
by  dissolving  3.4  grammes  of  silver  nitrate  in  950  c.c.  of  distilled 
water,  the  degree  of  further  dilution  being  determined  as  described 
elsewhere. 

4.  To  prepare  the  one-fiftieth  normal  solution  of  potassium  sul- 
j)hocyani<le,  abotit  2  grammes  of  the  salt  are  dissolved  in  950  c.c. 
of  water ;  the  solution  is  brought  to  the  required  strength,  so  that  1 
c.c.  shall  correspond  to  1  c.c  of  the  silver  solution. 

For  filtering  the  uric  acid,  a  jx^rforatcHl  platinum  cone  is  placed  in 
a  small  funnel  and  packed  with  a  thin  layer  of  glass-wool,  ui)on 
which  in  turn  a  layer  of  finely  scra})e<l  asl)estos  is  placed.  The 
aslwstos  is  j)reviously  thoroughly  waslunl  with  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid  and  substHpiently  with  distilled  water  until  every  trace  of  chlo- 
rine has  disappeared.  When  j)rojKTly  jM'epired,  the  asl)estos  forms 
a  mould  of  the  eone. 

Method. — Five  c.c.  of  the  ammoniacal  silver  solution  are  mixed 
with  5  c.c.  of  the  ammoniaral  magnesia  mixture.  Ammonia  is  then 
added  until  the  solution  is  clear,  when  it  is  ]>oured  into  50  c.c.  of 
urine.  As  soon  as  the  precipitate  has  setthnl  th<^  sujx^rnatant  liquid 
is  passed  through  the  prepared  filter  with  the  aid  of  a  suetion-pump. 
About  4  grminies  of  so<lium  bicarbonate  in  coarse  pieces  are  now 
placed  uj>on  the  filter  and  the  precipitate  is  added  ;  the  sodium  bicar- 
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bunate  serves  the  purpi.^5e  of  akling  filtrutioD  by  Kxvoning  tho  piv- 
eipitatf .  This  U  now  wiashed  free  friHii  chlorine  ami  silver  l\v  mesins 
of  ammoniaeal  water,  using  the  suotion-|>imip  until  tlu^  preiMpinito 
appears  bn.>ken  in  places,  then  without  the  pump,  using  this  only  at 
last  to  reniovf  the  la:!?i  iln^pe  of  liquid.  ^^Test  fi>r  silver  with  von* 
dilute  hvdniehloric  acid,  and  for  chlorine  with  a  solution  of  silver 
nitrate  and  nitric  acid.)  Tlie  precipitate  is  now  dissolvtnl  on  tlie 
filter  by  means  of  nitric  acid  of  20  to  30  per  cent.  The  nitric 
acid  must  be  free  from  nitrous  acid.  This  is  secureil  bv  allow- 
ing  it  to  stand  in  contact  with  pure  uresi  until  any  evolution  of 
gas  has  ceased.  The  filter  is  >vasheil  with  ver%'  dilute  nitric  acid 
and  then  with  distilled  ^^ater  until  this  no  longer  shows  an  acid 
reaction.  The  solution  thus  obtaineil  is  titrateil  with  the  one-fiftieth 
normal  solution  of  potassium  sulphocyanide,  using  ammonitvforric 
alum  as  an  indicator.  As  each  cubic  centimeter  of  this  s^Jution 
indicates  0.0169  gramme  of  silver,  and  as  1  molecule  of  silver 
indicates  1  molecule  of  uric  acid — i.  e.,  108  grammes  of  silver  108 
grammes  of  uric  acid — 0.0169  gramme  of  silver,  corrtsponding  to 
1  c.c.  of  the  potassium  sulphocyanide  solution,  represents  0.2029 
gramme  of  uric  acid. 

Ludwig-Salkowski  Method. — Principle. — The  methcKl  is  Iviseil  U|H>n 
the  formation  of  insoluble  magnesium-silver  urate  when  a  solution 
of  uric  acid  in  sodium  carbonate  is  treated  with  a  solution  of  silver 
nitmte  aiW  the  previous  addition  of  an  exct»ss  of  ammonia.  This 
is  then  decom|>osed,  with  the  liberation  of  free  uric  acid. 

Method.* — Two  hundred  and  fifty  c.c.  of  urine  are  treated  with 
50  c.c.  of  ammoniacal  magnesia  mixture  (see  above)  to  remove  the 
phos})hates.  The  magnesia  mixture  is  employed  for  the  renison  that 
the  cora|)ound  of  uric  acid  with  magnesium  and  silver  which  is 
formed  later  on  is  not  decomposed  so  easily  as  the  sodium  or  the 
potassium  compound,  which  would  occur  if  the  urine  were  pre»- 
cipitiited  only  with  ammonia.  The  mixture  is  then  immciliately 
filtered,  as  otherwise  a  little  magnesium  urate  would  1k»  pnvipitateil. 
Two  hundriKl  and  fifty  c.c.  of  the  filtrate,  corresponding  to  200  c.c. 
of  urine,  are  measured  off  as  soon  as  j>ossible,  and  trcjited  with  a 
few  cubic  centimeters  of  a  3  ])er  cent,  solution  of  silver  nitrate.  If 
the  precipitated  silver  chloride  formed  in  the  beginning  does  not  dis- 
appear on  stirring,  a  little  more  ammonium  hydrate  is  added.  A 
flaky  precipitate  next  separates  out,  and  is  allowwl  to  settle.  In 
order  to  test  whether  enough  of  the  silver  nitrate^  solution  luis  U'cn 
added,  a  few  cubic  centimeters  of  the  su|)eniatant  fluid  are  acidified 
with  nitric  acid.  If  a  distinct  cloudiness,  referable  to  silver 
chloride,  appt^ars,  enough  has  been  added.  Otherwise  the  f(»w  <nibic 
centimeters  that  were  employed  for  this  test  are  rendere<l  alkaline 

'  E.  Salkowski,  Salkowski  u.  Leube,  Die  Lehre  vom  Ilarn.  E.  Ludwlg,  Wien.  m«l. 
Jahrbuchcr,  1884,  p.  597. 
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again  with  ammonia,  poured  back,  and  treated  with  more  silver 
solution  until  the  required  amount  has  been  reached.  The  liquid 
is  then  rapidly  filtered  through  a  folded  filter  of  rather  loose  paper, 
a  feather  or  rubber-tipped  glass  rod  being  used  for  the  purj)ose  of 
removing  all  the  precipitate  from  the  beaker.  The  precipitate  is 
washed  with  ammoniacal  water  until  a  specimen  of  the  washings 
Ls  no  longer  rendered  turbid  by  nitric  acid,  and  only  faintly  so  by 
the  addition  of  a  drop  of  silver  solution.  The  filter  with  the  pre- 
cipitate is  next  placed  in  a  wide-mouthed  flask,  containing  about 
200  c.c.  of  distilled  water,  and  thoroughly  agitated.  Hydrogen 
sulphide  is  then  i)assed  through  the  mixture.  It  is  now  brought  to 
the  boiling-point  and  rendered  distinctly  acid  by  means  of  a  few 
drops  of  hydrochloric  acid,  when  the  argentic  sulphide  and  the 
paper  are  rapidly  filtered  off,  as  otherwise  there  will  be  an  admixture 
of  sulphur  with  the  uric  acid.  The  contents  of  the  filter  are  washed 
a  few  times  with  hot  water.  Filtrate  and  washings  are  quickly 
evaporated  to  a  few  cubic  centimeters,  treated  with  a  few  drops  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  set  aside  in  a  cool  place  for  twenty-four 
hours.  Occasionally  it  happens  that  upon  addition  of  the  hydro- 
chloric acid  a  cloudiness  appears,  which  is  due  to  an  admixture  of 
sulphur.  In  such  a  case  the  dried  uric  acid  must  be  washed  with 
carbon  disulphide.  Otherwise  the  uric  acid  that  has  separated  out 
is  directly  collected  on  a  dried  and  weighed  filter,  and  washed  suc- 
cessively with  water,  90  to  94  jxjr  cent,  alcohol,  and  finally  with 
absolute  alcohol  and  ether.  The  water  used  in  washing  should  be 
collected  separately,  and  for  each  20  c.c.  used  0.0048  gramme  added 
to  the  weight  of  the  uric  acid  obtained. 

Precautions:     1.  Rapidity  in  working  is  essential. 

2.  Very  concentrated  urines  must  be  diluted  one-half  before  com- 
mencing the  examination. 

3.  If  the  specific  gravity  of  the  urine  is  low,  it  should  l>e  con- 
centrated to  a  specific  gravity  of  about  1.020. 

4.  If  the  urine  shows  a  seiliment  of  uric  acid,  this  should  be 
separately  collected  and  weightnl,  and  the  weight  obtained  added  to 
the  final  result. 

5.  Any  albumin  that  may  be  present  must  be  previously  removed. 

6.  If  sugar  is  present  hi  the  urine,  about  500  to  1000  c.c.  are 
treated  with  a  solution  of  neutral  lead  acetate,  filtered,  and  the 
filtrate  precipitattKl  with  mercuric  acetiite.  The  precipitat<»  thus 
fomicHl,  which  consists  essentially  of  mercuric  unite,  is  filtered  off 
after  having  sto(Hl  for  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours,  then  washetl,  and 
later  suspended  in  water.  The  merciirv  is  removed  by  .means  of 
hydrogen  sul[)hide,  the  mercuric  sulphide  filtered  off,  and  the  filtrate 
collated  and  set  aside.  The  precipitiite  itself  is  thoroughly  boile<l 
with  water  and  again  filtenKl,  the  washings  thus  obtaincnl  being 
added  to  the  filtrate  set  aside,  as  just  descrilxKl.     The  total  amount 
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of  fluid  IS  then  evaporated  to  a  small  volume  and  acidified  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  when  the  uric  acid  will  separate  out  and  may  be 
treated  as  previously  directed. 


The  Xanthin-bases. 

The  xanthin-bases  which  have  been  found  in  the  urine  are  xanthin, 
hypoxanthin,  heteroxanthin,  paraxanthin,  guanin,  and  adenin.  Con- 
jointly they  are  also  spoken  of  as  the  alloxur  bases,  or  purin  bases. 
Together  with  uric  acid  they  are  termed  alloxur  or  purin  bodies. 
Their  relation  to  uric  acid  and  the  nucleins  has  already  been  con- 
sidered (see  page  371).  Unlike  uric  acid,  they  also  occur  as  such 
in  animal  as  well  as  vegetable  tissues.  The  amount  which  appears 
in  the  urine  under  normal  conditions  is  very  small,  constituting 
about  10  per  cent,  of  the  uric  acid.  Larger  quantities  may  be  met 
with  in  various  diseases,  and,  generally  speaking,  an  increase  in  the 
amount  of  uric  acid  is  associated  with  an  increase  of  the  xanthin- 
bases.  This  is,  however,  not  invariably  the  case,  and  at  times  it 
may  be  observed  that  an  increase  of  the  uric  acid  is  accompanied  by 
a  diminution  of  the  xanthins,  and  vice  verw.  These  varj'ing  rela- 
tions can,  of  course,  be  readily  understood  if  we  remember  that  uric 
acid  is  an  oxidation-product  of  the  xanthin-bases,  and  that  their 
ultimate  origin  is  the  same. 

The  literature  which  deals  with  the  elimination  of  the  xanthin- 
bases  in  various  diseases  has  during  the  past  few  years  assumed 
enc^rmous  proportions.  This  has  largely  been  owing  to  the  publica- 
tion by  Kriiger  and  Wulff  of  a  relatively  simple  method  for  their 
quantitative  estimation.  Unfortunately,  however,  this  method  has 
proveil  unreliable  and  the  results  obtained  incorrect.  Our  knowl- 
edge of  the  relation  of  the  xanthins  to  pathological  processes  is 
hence  as  defective  at  the  present  time  as  it  was  years  ago. 

Individually  the  xanthin-bases  are  of  little  clinical  interest. 
Xanthin  has  once  been  found  in  a  urinary  sediment,  and  has  in 
several  instjinces  been  encountered  as  the  principal  constituent  of 
vesical  calculi.  Its  normal  quantitj'  is  said  to  vary  between  0.02 
and  0.03  gramme.  Larger  quantities  are  found  after  a  meal  rich 
in  nucleins,  in  leukaemia,  nephritis,  pneumonia,  etc. 

Panixanthin  and  heteroxanthin  are  present  only  in  traces,  as  is 
apparent  from  the  fact  that  Kriiger  and  Salomon  were  able  to  obtain 
but  7.5  grammes  of  heteroxanthin  from  10,000  liters  of  urine. 
Both  apparently  are  distinctly  toxic. 

Xanthin  se<liments  may  be  recognized  by  means  of  the  following 
test :  a  small  amount  of  the  material  is  treated  with  a  few  drops  of 
concentrated  nitric  acid  on  a  porcelain  plate,  and  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness. In  the  presence  of  xanthin  a  yellow  residue  is  obtained,  which 
turns  red  upon  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  sodium  hydrate  solu- 
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tion  and  the  application  of  heat.    The  reaction  is  common  to  all  the 
xanthins. 

Quantitative  Estimation. — Salkowski's  Method.^ — Six  hundred 
c.c.  of  urine  are  precipitated  with  200  c.c.  of  magnesia  mixture 
(see  page  380),  when  a  3  per  cent,  ammoniacal  solution  of 
silver  nitrate  is  added  to  from  700  to  750  c.c.  of  the  filtrate. 
The  proportion  should  be  6  c.c.  for  each  100  c.c.  of  urine. 
The  silver  nitrate  solution  should  be  added  as  described  on 
page  381.  After  standing  for  one  hour  the  mixture  is  filtered,  and 
the  precipitate  washed  with  water  until  pll  the  free  silver  has  been 
removed.  The  filter  is  then  perforated,  the  precipitate  washed  into 
a  flask  with  from  600  to  800  c.c.  of  water,  acidified  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  decomposed  with  hydrogen  sulphide.  The  excess 
of  hydrogen  sulphide  is  removed  by  heating  on  a  water-bath,  when 
the  silver  suphide  is  filtered  off  and  the  filtrate  eva|X)rated  to  dryness. 
The  residue  is  tr«ited  with  from  2o  to  30  c.c.  of  dilute  8ulj)huric 
acid  (1  :  100).  This  solution  is  brought  to  the  boiling-point  and  is 
allowed  to  stand  over  night.  The  uric  acid  which  has  then  scjmi- 
rated  out  is  filtered  off,  washed  with  a  small  amount  of  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  (not  more  than  50  c.c),  then  with  alcohol  and  ether,  and 
weighed.  To  the  resulting  weight  0.0005  gramme  is  added  for 
each  10  c.c.  of  the  acid  filtrate,  to  allow  for  the  trace  of  uric  acid 
which  is  thus  lost. 

Aftier  having  filtered  off  the  uric  acid  the  filtrate  is  again  treated 
with  ammonia  and  silver  solution,  and  the  xanthin-base«  thus  pre- 
cipitated. The  precipitate  is  collected  on  a  small  filter,  washed  with 
water,  dried,  and  incinerated.  The  ash  is  dissolvcnl  in  nitric  acid, 
and  the  silver  estimated  by  titration  with  a  solution  of  potassium 
sulphocyanide,  using  ammonio-ferric  alum  as  an  indicator  (see  page 
320).  The  solution  of  |X)tassium  sulphocyanide  employed  in  the 
estimation  of  the  chlorides  may  be  used,  and  is  of  such  stnmgth 
that  1  c.c.  corresponds  to  0.00734  gramme  of  silver.  As  1  atom 
of  silver  in  a  mixture  of  the  silver  compounds  of  guanin,  xanthin, 
hyjx)xanthin,  etc.,  represents  0.277  gramme  of  nitrogen,  or  0.7381 
gramme  of  the  alloxur  bases,  it  is  apparent  that  1  c.c.  of  the  potas- 
sium sulphocyanide  solution  will  represent  0.002  gramme  of  nitro- 
gen and  0.00542  gramme  of  alloxur  bases.  In  ever>'  case  an  accu- 
rate record  must,  of  course,  be  kept  of  the  amount  of  urine  and 
filtrate  usetl. 

The  amount  of  alloxur  bases  found  bv  Salkowski  in  the  normal  urine 
of  twenty-four  hours  varied  between  0.0280  and  0.0561  gramme. 

LiTERATURF. — M.  KriigCF  u.  G.  Salomon,  "Die  Alloxurbasen  d.  Tfanis."  Zeit.  f. 
physiol.  (■hem.,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  3(>4,  and  vol.  xxvi.  p.  343;  Doutscli.  med.  Wooh..  1vH99,  p. 
97.  Bond><ynski  u.  Gottlieb,  *'  XTeber  Xanthinkorper  im  Hani  des  I^'ukamikcr,"  An*h. 
f.  cxper.  Path.  ii.  Phamiakol.,  1895,  vol.  xxxvi.  p.  132.  F.  Gumprecht.  **  Alloxnrkorper 
u.  Leukocyten,"  Ontralbl.  f.  allp.  Path.  u.  path.  Anat.,  1H9(),  vol.  vii.  p.  820. 

*  E.  Salkowski.  Pfliijfcr's  Archiv.  vol.  Ixix.  p.  208. 
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Hippuric  Acid. 

Hippuric  acid  is  a  constant  constituent  of  normal  urine,  0.1  to  1 
gramme  being  excreted  in  the  twenty -four  hours.  That  it  is  derived, 
to  some  extent  at  least,  from  albuminous  material  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  its  elimination  is  not  suspended  during  starvation  nor  during 
the  administration  of  a  purely  albuminous  diet.  The  manner  in 
which  hippuric  acid  is  formed  in  the  body-economy,  however,  has 
not  been  deiinitelv  ascertained.  In  vitro  it  may  be  obtained  from 
glycocoU  and  benzoic  acid,  according  to  the  equation 

I  4-    J  =1  -f-H,0. 

COOH  COOH  COOH 

Benzoic  acid.        GlycocoU.         Hippuric  acid. 

It  has  been  shown  that  phenyl-propionic  acid,  w^hich  differs  from 
benzoic  acid  by  the  group  CjH^,  and  which  latter  may  be  regarded 
as  phenyl-formic  acid,  is  produced  during  the  process  of  intestinal 
putrefaction.  The  relation  between  the  two  bodies  is  seen  from  the 
formulae : 


H  C,H5  OH,  CH,CeH, 

axJlT*    CXX)H  CH,    m^  CH, 

Formic    Pheuyl-fonnic  I  I 

acid.  acid.  (XX)H  COOH 


Propionic    Phenyl-propionic 
acid.  acid. 


Phenyl-propionic  acid  is  then  absorbed  into  the  blood  and  there, 
according  to  our  present  ideas,  transformed  into  phenyl-formic  acid 
or  benzoic  acid.  When  the  latter  comes  in  c(mtect  with  glycocoU, 
which  is  probably  also  produced  during  the  ]>rocess  of  intestinal 
putrefaction,  an  interaction  between  the  two  substances  occurs  in 
the  body,  hippuric  acid  resulting,  as  shown  in  the  above  equation. 
This  view  is  suj>ported  by  the  fact  that  phenyl-propionic  acid,  just 
as  benzoic  acid,  when  introduced  into  the  circulation  of  certain  ani- 
mals, reappears  in  the  urine  as  hippuric  acid.  The  final  proof  of 
the  possible  synthesis  of  hippuric  acid  fn)m  glycocoU  and  benzoic 
acid  in  the  b(xly  has  been  furnished  by  Bunge  and  Schmiedcberg,* 
who  obtaine<l  this  substance,  when  arterialized  blood  containing 
glycocoU  and  sodium  benzoate  was  allowed  to  pass  through  isolated 
kidneys  of  dogs. 

Not  all  the  hipptiric  acid  eliminated,  however,  is  referable  to  albu- 
minous decomposition,  but  a  considerable  portion  is  derived  from 
benzoic  acid  or  its  derivatives,  which  occur  in  many  fruits,  and 
are  transformed  into  hippuric  acid  in  the  body.  Among  those 
which  are  particularly  rich  in  these  substances  may  be  mentioned 

*  Schmiedeberg  u.  Bunge,  Arch.  f.  exper.  Path.  u.  Pharmakol.,  vol.  vi. 
25 
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the  rod  bilberry,  prunes,  coflTee-beans,  reinesclaudes,  etc.,  and  in  all 
cases  in  which  an  increaseil  elimination  of  hippuric  acid  is  observed 
the  possibility  of  this  source  must  always  be  taken  into  account. 

As  tr>  the  seat  of  this  synthesis  there  appears  to  be  some  uncer- 
tainty, as  it  is  apparently  not  the  ssime  in  all  animals.  In  the  dog 
and  the  fn)g  the  kidneys,  acc4>rding  to  the  researches  of  Bunge  and 
Schmiedeberg,  must  be  regarded  as  the  principal  and  possibly  the 
only  organs  in  which  this  process  occurs.  As  Salomon,  however, 
has  demonstrate*!  the  presence  of  hippuric  acid  in  the  muscles,  liver, 
and  blood  of  nephrectomized  rabbits,  still  other  organs  must,  in  the 
herbivora  at  least,  be  concerned  in  its  production. 

Very  little  is  known  of  the  jKithtJtJgical  variations  in  the  excre- 
tion of  hippuric  acid ;  this  is  princi|>ally  owing  to  the  fact  that  until 
recently  suitable  methiKls  fi)r  its  quantitative  estimation  were  not 
available.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that,  in  accordance  with  Bunge's 
experiments  in  dogs,  the  formation  of  liippuric  acid  appears  to  be 
suspended  in  cases  of  acute  as  well  as  chronic  parenchymatous 
nephritis,  for  the  benzoic  acid  which  is  then  ingested  reappears 
in  the  urine  unchangeil.  In  amyloid  di^neration  a  marked  dimi- 
nution in  its  amount  has  likewise  been  demonstrated.  Large  quan- 
tities of  hippuric  acid,  on  the  other  hand,  have  been  noted  in  acute 
febrile  diseases,  hepatic  diseases,  diabetes  nielli tus,  chorea,  etc.  The 
data,  however,  are  insufficient  to  warrant  any  definite  conclusions  at 
the  present  time.^ 

Firoperties  of  Hippuric  Acid. — Chemically,  hippuric  acid  must 
be  regarded  as  benzoyl-araido-acetic  acid,  C9H5NO3— {C^H^.CXDXH. 
CHj.COOlI).  It  crystallizes  in  long  rhombic  prisms  when  allowetl 
to  separate  from  its  sohitions  gradually,  while  it  forms  long  needles 
if  crystallization  takes  place  rapidly  and  the  amount  is  small  (Fig. 
9.')).  In  cold  water  and  ether  it  is  soluble  with  difficulty,  while  it 
dissolves  readily  in  hot  water,  in  alcnhol,  and  in  aqueous  solutions 
of  the  hvdrates  and  carbonates  of  the  alkalies,  with  which  it  forms 
salts,  and  from  which  the  acid  may  again  be  sej)arated  and  caused 
to  cr\'stallize  out  by  adding  a  strongiT  acid. 

When  hippuric  acid  or  one  of  its  siilts  is  evaporated  to  dryness 
with  concentrated  nitric  acid  and  the  residue  is  heated,  the  odor  of 
bitter  almonds  is  notice<l ;  this  is  due  to  the  formation  of  nitro- 
benzol. 

When  boiUxl  with  hydnx'hloric  acid  or  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
hippuric  acid  is  de<M)in|M»s(sl  into  ^lycocoll  and  benzoic  acid.  A 
similar  decompositi<»n  is  effected  during  the  pr(»c(»ss  of  putrefaction, 
and  hence  no  hippuric  acid  is  found  in  decomjxjsing  urine,  benzoic 
acul  taking  its  place.  The  latter  is  always  found  in  the  urine 
together  with  hippuric  acid,  but  has  no  elinical   significance.      In 

*  Th.  WVyl  II.  B.  voii  Anorcp.  "  Ueber  (lit*  Aussrheiduni;  ilt-r  Hippnrs;iure  und  Ben* 
zoesiiure  wiihreud  des  Fiel>ers."  Zvit.  f.  pbysiol.  Cbem.,  KvO,  vol.  iv.  p.  lt>y. 
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lai^r  amounts  it  has  recently  been  encountered  in  a  case  of  diabetes. 
It  crj'stalliz4;s  in  needles  or  lustrous  lominse,  presenting  ra^ed 
edges,  which  resemble  plates  of  cbolesterin.  It  is  soluble  with 
ditticulty  in  cold  water,  but  easily  soluble  in  ether,  alcohol,  and  solu- 
tions of  the  alkaline  carbonates  and  hydrates,  forming  salts  with  the 
latter. 

Hippnric  acid  in  the  urine  occurs  in  combination  with  sodium, 
potassium,  calcium,  aud  magnesium. 

Qnantitative  Estimation  of  Hippnric  Acid.^The  following 
method,  which  may  be  employed  for  the  quantitative  estimation  of 
htppurtc  acid,  although  tedious,  must  also  he  employed  when  it  is 
de!«ired  to  t«3t  for  its  presence. 

Principle. — Hippuric  acid  readily  dissolves  in  solutions  of  the 
alkaliue  hydrates  and  carbtmates,  forming  salts.  These  are  decom- 
posed by  means  of  a  stronger  acid,  when  the  hippuric  acid  which 
separates  out  is  collected  and  weighed. 


Blrpurlc 


Method. — Five  hundred  to  1000  c.c.  of  fresh  urine  are  evap- 
orated to  a  syrupy  consistence  on  a  water-bath,  care  being  taken  to 
keep  the  urine  neutral  by  the  addition  of  sodium  carbonate.  The 
residue  is  extracted  with  cold  alcohol  (90  to  95  per  cent),  using 
about  half  of  the  quantity  as  that  of  the  urine  employed.  The 
mixture  is  then  set  aside  for  twenty-four  hours.  The  alcoholic 
filtrate,  which  contains  the  salts  of  hippuric  acid,  is  freed  from 
alcohol  by  distillation.  The  remaining  solution  is  strongly  acidified 
with  acetic  acid  and  extracted  with  at  least  five  times  its  volume  of 
alcoholic  ether  (1  part  of  alcohol  to  9  parts  of  ether).  From  the 
combined  extracts  the  ether  is  distilled  off  and  the  remaining  solu- 
tion evaporated  on  a  wator-bath.  The  resinous  residue  is  boiled 
with  water,  set  aside  to  cool,  and  filtered  through  a  well-moistened 
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filter.  The  hippuric  acid,  which  is  easily  soluble  in  boiling  water, 
is  thus  separated  from  other  constituents  which  are  soluble  in  alco- 
hol and  ether.  The  filtrate  is  rendered  alkaline  with  a  little  milk 
of  lime,  any  excess  of  calcium  being  removed  by  passing  carbon 
dioxide  through  the  mixture.  This  is  then  brought  to  the  boiling- 
point  and  filtered.  Any  impurities  which  may  be  present  are  re- 
moved by  shaking  with  ether.  The  calcium  salts  remaining  in  solu- 
tion are  decom|K>sed  by  means  of  an  acid,  when  the  solution  is  again 
extracted  with  ether.  The  remaining  solution  is  evajx)ruted  to  a  few 
cubic  centimeters,  when  the  hippuric  acid  will  s(»{)arate  out  on  stand- 
ing. The  crystals  are  dried  on  plates  of  plaster  of  Paris,  shaken 
with  benzol  or  petroleum-ether  to  remove  any  benzoic  acid,  and 
finally  weighed.  These  crj'stals  may  1x5  shown  to  \)q  hippuric  acid 
by  their  microscopical  appearance,  their  solubility  in  alcohol,  and 
their  behavior  when  evaporated  with  concentrated  nitric  acid,  as 
indicated  above. 

Hofineister's  Method. — Two  hundred  to  300  c.c.  of  urine  are  evap- 
orated in  a  glass  dish  to  one-third  of  the  original  volume,  and 
treated  with  4  grammes  of  disodium  j)hosphate,  to  transform  the 
acid  into  its  sodium  salt.  The  mixture  is  evaporated  to  a  synipy 
consistence,  the  residue  treated  with  burnt  g}'psum,  dried  thoroughly, 
and  pulverized  together  with  the  dish.  The  powder  is  extracted  in 
a  Soxhlet  apparatus  with  freshly  rectified  petroleum-ether  (lK)iling- 
|K)int  G0°  to  80°  C.)  for  forty-six  hours,  and  then  for  six  to  ten 
hours  with  pure  ether  (free  from  water  and  alcohol).  After  dis- 
tilling off  the  ether  the  residue  is  dissolv(Kl  in  boiling  water  and 
(l(»c()]orized  witli  animal  charcoal,  the  latter  lx*ing  suhsecjuently 
th(»r()ughly  washed  with  boiling  water ;  the  solution  and  washings 
are  evaporattnl  to  about  1  or  2  c.c.  at  a  temj)erature  of  from  50°  to 
60°  C,  and  sot  aside  to  cn'stiillize.  The  crystals  of  hippuric  acid 
are  finally  washed  with  a  few  drops  of  water  and  ether,  and  weighed. 

Kreatin  and  Kreatinin. 

Kreatin,  which  is  constantly  present  in  nniscle-tissue,  is  in  all 
pn)bability  the  imme<Hatc  and  constant  anti'ceilent  of  kreatinin,  so 
that  two  sources  of  this  body  must  l>e  recogniz(»d,  viz.,  the  muscle- 
tissue  of  the  body  and  the  muscle-tissue  iiigestod  as  food.  I^yond 
this,  however,  practically  nothing  is  known,  and  as  the  artificial  pro- 
duction of  kre^itinin  from  albuminous  mat<Tial  has  never  Ix^en 
accomplished,  it  is  hardly  warrantable  to  venture  an  hy]M>thesis  ns  to 
its  mo<le  of  fonnation  in  the  b^Mly. 

Kreatinin  is  a  constant  constituent  of  the  urine,  about  1  gramme 
being  excretcKl  daily  by  a  healthy  adult.  Pathol ogi(»ally,  variations 
in  this  amount  have  been  observe<l,  but  the  data  obtaincnl  possess 
little  vahie.      Itefore  drawing  concKisions  from  observations  made  in 
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the  clinical  laboratorj'^  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  account  the  quan- 
tity of  meat  ingested,  as  a  meat-diet  will  greatly  increase  the  amount 
of  kreatinin.  If  then  in  patients  affected  with  acute  febrile  dis- 
eases, such  as  pneumonia,  typhoid  fever,  etc.,  a  large  increase  is 
observed,  the  patient  being  at  the  same  time  upon  a  milk-diet,  an 
increased  destruction  of  muscle-tissue  may  be  inferred,  as  a  milk- 
diet  in  itself,  cceieris  paribus^  causes  a  diminished  elimination.  A 
decrease  would  logically  be  ex|)ected  to  occur  during  convalescence 
from  such  diseases.  In  the  various  forms  of  anaemia,  marasmus, 
chlorosis,  phthisis,  etc.,  a  diminished  amount  is  observed.* 

The  transformation  of  kreatin  into  kreatinin  has  been  supposed  to 
take  place  in  the  kidneys,  a  view  which  accords  with  the  greatly 
diminished  excretion  of  kreatinin  in  advanced  cases  of  chronic 
parenchymatous  nephritis.  In  progressive  muscular  atrophy,  in 
pseudohypertrophic  paralysis,  and  in  progressive  ossifying  myositis 
a  diminution  has  also  been  noted. 

Properties  of  Kreatm  and  Kreatinm. — Chemically,  kreatin  may 
be  regarded  as  a  methyl  derivative  of  glucocyamin,  which  latter  is 
guanidin  in  which  1  NHj  group  has  been  replaced  by  glycocoll. 
Kreatinin,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  methyl  derivative  of  glucocy- 
amidin,  which  differs  from  glucocyamin  only  in  the  absence  of  1 
molecule  of  water,  so  that  kreatinin  is  kreatin  minus  1  molecule  of 
water,  both  being  derivative's  of  guanidin.  The  relation  between 
the  various  bodies  is  shown  below : 

C=NH 

,  Guanidin. 

/Nil,  /NH, 

C=:NII  C=NH 

\NH.Cri,.COOH  \N(CH3).CHa.C00H 

Glucocyamin.  Kreatin. 

^NII  /NH 

C    -Nil  C:=N 

X  NII.CIIj.CO  \N(CH,).CH^(X) 

Glucocyamidin  (glucocyamin  minus  water).    Kreatinin  (kreatin  minus  water). 

Kreatinin  crvstallizes  without  water  of  crystallization  in  colorless, 
glistening  prisms.  At  times,  when  the  crystals  are  not  well  devel- 
0|kk1,  it  also  aj)ix?Jirs  in  the  form  of  whetstones.  It  is  readily  soluble 
in  hot  and  also  quite  soluble  in  cold  water  and  hot  alcohol ;  in  cold 
alcohol  and  other  it  dissolves  with  difficultv.  It  forms  salts  with 
acids,  and  double  salts  with  some  of  the  siilts  of  the  heavy  metals. 
Among  these  maybe  mentioncnl  knatinin  hydrochloride,  C^H^NjO. 
IlCl,  which  is  easilv  soluble  in  water  an<l  cr\'stallizes  in  the  form  of 
tninsparent  prisms  or  rhombic  plates.     Most  im|K)rtant  is  the  com- 

1  C.  E.  Siuion,  Physiological  Chemistry,  T>ea  Bros.  &  Co.,  1901.  Senator,  Virchow*8 
Archiv,  1876,  vol.  Ixvii.  p.  4*2*2.     Neubauer  u.  Vogel,  Hamanalyse,  Pt.  ii. 
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pound  of  kreatinin  with  zinc  chloride,  (CjH7N30)2.ZnCl2  (Fig.  96). 
This  is  produced  when  a  watory  or  alcoholic  solution  of  kreatinin  is 
treated  with  zinc  chloride.  The  crj'stalline  form  of  this  compound 
depends  greatly  upon  the  purity  of  the  kreatinin  solution.  WTien 
obtained  from  alcoholic  extracts  of  the  urine  it  occurs  in  the  form 
of  varicose  conglomerations  which  often  adhere  firmly  to  the  walls 
of  the  vessel.  If  the  solution  of  kreatinin  is  perfectly  pure,  how- 
ever, it  is  seen  in  the  form  of  fine  needles  grouped  in  rosettes  or 
sheaves.  Kreatinin-zinc  chloride  is  soluble  with  much  difficulty  in 
water  and  insoluble  in  alcohol.  The  compound  is  especially  impor- 
tant, as  upon  its  formation  and  properties  the  quantitative  estimation 
of  kreatinin  in  the  urine  is  based.  Silver  nitrate  and  mercuric  chlo- 
ride cause  a  precipitation  of  kreatinin,  and  may,  therefore,  also  be 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  substance  from  the  urine. 

Fig.  96. 


Crystals  of  kreatinin-zinc  chloride.    (Salkowski.) 

Test  for  Kreatinin  in  the  Urine. — A  few  cubic  centimeters  of 
urine  are  treated  with  a  few  drops  of  a  very  dilute  solution  of  sodium 
nitroprusside  and  then  drop  by  drop  with  a  dihite  sohition  of  sodium 
hydrate.  In  the  presence  of  kroiitinin  the  urine  assumes  a  ruby-red 
color,  which  is  particularly  well  seen  in  the  lower  portion  of  the 
tube.  This  color  disap|x^ars  after  a  few  minutes,  and  is  replaced  by 
an  intense  yellow,  w^hich  on  warming  with  glacial  acetic  acid  in  pure 
solutions  turns  to  green,  then  to  blue,  and  on  standing  a  de}X)sit  of 
Prussian  blue  is  obtiiined  (  Wei/l's  (esf),^  The  presence  of  albumin 
or  sugar  does  not  interfere  with  the  reaction. 

Quantitative  Estimation  of  Kreatinin  in  the  Urine.- — Pnn- 

ciple, — When  an  alcoholic  extract  of  urine  is  treated  with  an  alco- 

»  Th.  Wevl,  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gescllsch.,  IbTS,  vol.  xi.  p.  217 ;  and  Jaff(6,  Zeit. 
f.  physiol.  Chem.,  1886,  vol.  x.  p.  899. 

'Leube  u.  Salkowski,  Dio  Lchre  vom  Ham,  Hirschwald,  Berlin,  1S82,  p.  111. 
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hoHc  solution  of  zinc  chloride  kreatinin-zinc  chloride  separates  out. 
This,  as  has  been  mentioned,  is  almost  insoluble  in  alcohol.  Know- 
ing the  molecular  weight  of  kreatinin  and  kreatinin-zinc  chloride, 
the  calculation  of  the  amount  of  kreatinin  becomes  a  simple  matter. 
The  molecular  weight  of  kreatinin  is  113,  that  of  kreatinin-zinc 
chloride  362.  In  362  parts  by  weight  of  the  latter  there  are,  hence, 
226  parts  by  weight  of  kreatinin,  so  that  the  amount  of  the  kreatinin 
may  be  calculated  from  the  weight  of  the  kreatinin-zinc  chloride 
according  to  the  following  equation :  362  :  226  :  :  y :  x;  and  x  =^ 
0.6243  y,  in  which  y  indicates  the  weight  of  the  kreatinin-zinc 
chloride  found,  and  x  the  corresponding  amount  of  kreatinin.  The 
phosphates  must,  of  course,  first  be  eliminated,  as  insoluble  zinc 
phosphate  would  otherwise  be  precipitated. 

Method. — In  200  c.c.  of  urine  the  phosphates  are  first  removed 
by  alkalinizing  with  milk  of  lime,  and  then  adding  calcium  chloride 
so  long  as  a  precipitate  forms.  If  the  volume  is  now  less  than 
300  c.c,  water  is  added  to  that  amount.  The  mixture  is  filtered 
after  having  been  allowed  to  stand  for  from  one-quarter  to  one- 
lialf  hour,  and  washed  with  a  little  water.  Filtrate  and  washings 
are  slightly  acidified  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  transformation  of  kreatinin  into  kreatin,  and  evaporated  on 
a  water-bath  to  a  syrupy  consistence,  and  then  thoroughly  mixed 
with  20  to  30  C.C.  of  absolute  alcohol.  The  mixture  is  poured  into 
a  stoppered  flask  provided  with  a  100  c.c.  mark,  and  after  thor- 
oughly rinsing  out  the  evaporating-dish  with  absolute  alcohol  the 
washings  are  also  placed  in  the  bottle,  and  absolute  alcohol  is  added 
to  the  mark.  The  bottle  is  thoroughly  shaken  and  set  aside  in  a  cool 
place  for  twenty-four  hours,  the  mixture  being  agitated  from  time  to 
time.  It  is  now  filtered  and  rendered  slightly  alkaline  with  a  drop 
or  two  of  a  sodium  carbonate  solution,  as  kreatinin  hydrochloride  is 
not  precipitated  by  zinc  chloride.  The  reaction,  however,  should 
be  only  faintly  alkaline,  as  otherwise  zinc  oxide  will  be  precipitated. 
The  mixture  is  now  slightly  acidified  with  acetic  acid  and  treated 
with  0.5  c.c.  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of  zinc  chloride,  prepared  by 
dissolving  the  salt  in  80  per  cent,  alcohol  and  diluting  with  95 
per  cent,  alcohol  to  a  specific  gravity  of  1.2.  The  mixture  is  well 
stirre<l  and  set  aside  in  a  cool  place  for  two  or  three  days.  The 
cr}'stals,  which  are  usually  deposited  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel  in 
the  form  of  wart-like  masses,  are  then  coll(»cted  upon  a  dried  and 
weighed  filter,  always  using  portions  of  the  filtrate  to  bring  the 
crystals  completely  upon  the  filter.  These  are  washed  with  a  small 
amount  of  90  per  cent,  alcohol,  until  the  washings  are  without  color 
and  give  only  a  slight  opalescence  when  treated  with  a  drop  of  silver 
nitrate  solution.  The  cr\'stals  are  finally  dried  at  a  temperature 
of  100°  C,  and  weighed.  By  multiplying  the  weight  thus  found  by 
0.6243  the  amount  of  kreatinin  is  obtained. 
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Precautions:  1.  Albumin  and  sugar,  if  present,  must  first  be 
removed.  In  diabetic  urines  it  is  best,  after  having  removed  the 
sugar  by  fermentation,  to  take  one-fifth  of  the  total  quantity  elimi- 
nated in  twenty-four  hours,  and  to  evaporate  this  to  about  300  c.c. 
before  removing  the  phosphates. 

2.  The  weighed  material  should  be  examined  microscopically, 
to  see  whether  notable  quantities  of  sodium  chloride  are  present. 
Should  this  be  the  case,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  the  amount 
of  zinc  present,  and  to  estimate  the  kreatinin  from  this.  To  this 
end,  the  kreatinin-zinc  chloride  is  evaporated  to  dryness  after  the 
addition  of  a  little  nitric  acid.  The  residue  is  incinerated,  extracted 
with  water,  washed,  dried,  fused,  and  finally  weighed. 

As  100  parts  of  kreatinin-zinc  chloride  correspond  to  22.4  parts 
by  weight  of  zinc  oxide,  the  corresponding  amount  of  the  compound 
is  found  according  to  the  following  equation  :  22.4  :  100  ::  y :  x; 
and  X  =  4.4642  y,  in  which  y  represents  the  amount  of  zinc  oxide 
found,  and  x  the  corresponding  amount  of  kreatinin-zinc  chloride. 
By  multiplying  the  number  thus  ascertained  by  0.6243  the  amount 
of  kreatinin  is  found. 

3.  Instead  of  doing  this,  the  precipitate  in  the  alcoholic  solution 
may  be  examined  microscopically  before  filtering.  If  sodium  chlo- 
ride crystals  are  found,  providing  that  the  kreatinin-zinc  chloride 
adheres  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  the  sodium  chloride  may  be  dis- 
solved in  a  little  water  and  poured  off. 

4.  If  the  crystals  of  kreatinin-zinc  chloride  adhere  very  firmly 
to  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  so  that  their  removal  would  be  incomplete, 
it  is  j>erhaps  l>est  to  dissolve  them  in  a  little  hot  water,  to  evai>orate 
to  dryness,  and  to  weigh  the  kreatinin  compound  directly. 

5.  If  the  urine  shows  an  alkaline  reaction,  it  is  best  to  acidify 
with  sulphuric  acid,  and  to  boil  for  half  an  hour  before  removing  the 
phosphates,  so  as  ti>  transform  any  kreatin  that  may  be  present  into 
kreatinin,  when  the  examination  is  continueil  as  described. 

Oxalic  Acid. 

The  origin  of  oxalic  acid  in  normal  urine  is  twofold.    The  greater 

^        portion,  no  doubt,  is   derived  from   the  iufr^\ste(l  food,  hut  there   is 

evidence  to  show  that  a  ci^rtiiin   amount  is  also  fornuHl  during  the 

metabolism  of  the  i>odv-tissnos,  and   in  the  last  instiineo  is  derived 

t  ■' ^    from  the  nuclt»ins.      Salkowski  has  shown  that  the  ali)nniins  y>rr  av 

v'"  do  not  entiT  into  consideration.      Vnc  acid,  however,  which,  as  wo 

have  seen,  is   itself  deriv(Ml  from  the  niicleini(^  bases,  can  be  readilv 

oxidizinl  to  oxalic  acid,  with  the  intermediarv  formation  of  panibanic 

acid  and  oxaluno  (icid.      The  latter  indecnl  has  been  re|)eatedly  deni- 

onstrate<l    in   the   nrine,  and   it  is  conceivable  that  the  same  proc(»ss 

may  occur  in  the  animal  b<Hly.   But  even  supj)osing  that  the  oxaluric 
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acid  which  is  obtained  from  the  urine  is  formed  artificially  during 

the  lengthy  process  of  separation,  and  tliat  the  substance  did  not 

exist  preformed,  there  is  no  reason  for  the  assumption  that  uric  acid 

may  not  be  the  normal  antecedent  of  the  oxalic  acid  after  all.     For 

Salkowski  has  demonstrated  conclusively  that  on  oxidation  with 

ferric  chloride  in  aqueous  solution  uric  acid  yields  oxalic  acid  and 

urea  directly.     These  various  changes  may  be  expressed  by   the 

equations : 

^NH.CO  /NH, 

(1)    C,H,N,0,       4-  H,0  4-  20  =  00<^         I     -f  C0<  -f  ,C0, 

\NH.CO  ^NH, 

Uric  acid.  Parabanic  acid.  Urea. 


NH.CX)  OO.NH.CX)NH, 


(2)   cxx;       I    +  H,0  =  I 

\NH.co  coon 

Parabanic  acid.  Oxaluric  acid. 

CX).NH.CONH,  OO.OH  NH, 

(3)  I  -f-H,0  =J  -hCO/ 
COOH                                         OO.OH  ^NH, 

Oxaluric  acid.  Oxalic  acid-        Urea. 

OO.OH  .NH, 

(4)  CiH,N,0,        -4-3H,0  4-20=   |  +  2CO<:  -f  CO, 

CO.OH  \NH, 

Uric  acid.  Oxalic  acid.  Urea. 

Under  pathological  conditions,  further,  oxalic  acid  may  also  be 
formed  in  the  digestive  tract  from  the  ingested  carbohydrates,  as  a 
result  of  a  peculiar  fermentative  process.  This  has  been  well 
shown  by  Helen  Baldwin  in  Herter's  laboratory.  In  some  of  these 
ca.«5es  no  free  hydrochloric  acid  could  Ix?  demonstrated  in  the  gastric 
contents,  and  it  was  observed  that  inoculation  of  a  digestive  mixt- 
ure, which  was  originally  free  from  oxalic  acid,  resulted  in  its  ap- 
jxjurance  if  a  few  drops  of  such  stomach  contents  were  added.  In 
dogs  prolonged  feeding  with  excessive  quantities  of  glucose  together 
with  meat  was  seen  to  lead  eventually  to  a  state  of  oxaluria,  which 
was  associated  with  a  mucous  gastritis  and  the  absence  of  free  hydro- 
chloric acid.  Oxalic  acid  could  then  also  be  demonstrated  in  the 
stomach  contents. 

Very  curiously  the  ingestion  of  quite  small  and  non-toxic  amounts 
of  oxalic  acid  is  followed  bv  a  fairlv  intense  indicanuria.  It  does 
not  seem  likely  to  me,  however,  that  as  Hamack  and  v.  d.  Leyden 
suggest,  the  indicanuria  is  here  referable  to  a  toxic  action  upon  the 
tissue-albumins,  and  I  atn  |)ersonally  inclined  to  explain  the  phe- 
nomenon upon  the  basis  of  increjised  intestinal  putrefaction. 

The  amount  of  oxalic  acid  which  is  normally  eliminated  in  the 
twenty-four  hours  fluctuates  with  the  amount  ingeste<l,  and  varies 
from  a  few  milligrammes  to  2  or  3  centigrammes  being  usually  less 
than  10  milligrammes  (Baldwin). 
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Foods  rich  in  oxalic  acid  are  spinach,  tomatoes,  carrots,  celery, 
string-beans,  rhubarb,  potato,  drieil  figs,  plums,  strawberries, 
cocoa,  tea,  coffee,  and  pepper.  Foods  which  contain  little  or  no 
oxalic  acid,  on  the  other  hand,  are  meat,  milk,  eggs,  butter,  corn- 
meal,  rice,  peas,  asparagus,  cucumbers,  mushrooms,  onions,  lettuce, 
cauliflower,  pears,  peaches,  grapes,  melons,  and  wheat,  rj^e,  and  oat 
flour. 

Before  drawing  conclusions   as    to   the   existence  of  abnormal 
oxaluria  it  is  hence  imperative  to  eliminate  the  possibility  of  an 
increased  ingestion,  by  placing  the  patient  upon  a  diet  which  eon- 
tains  little  or  no  oxalic  acid.  ' 
^  An  increased  elimination  is  notably  observed  in  association  with 

krJbl^' various  dyspe])tic  and  nervous  manifestations,  and  constitutes  the 
^yr^'^y  condition  commonly  spoken  of  as  the  oxalic  acid  diathesisy  or  as 
idiopathic  oxaluria.  In  such  cases  a  copious  deposit  of  calcium  oxa- 
late crystals  is  very  frequently  observed.  From  this  occurrence, 
however,  it  is  not  permissible  to  assume  that  an  increased  amount 
is  present  unless  an  actual  quantitative  estimation  has  been  made. 
At  the  same  time  we  must  remember  that  a  tendency  to  the  de- 
position of  oxalates  favors  the  formation  of  gravel  or  calculi, 
and  is  hence  a  symptom  which  merits  due  consideration.  Not 
infrequently  oxaluria  of  this  type  is  associated  with  an  increased 
elimination  of  uric  acid  and  a  mild  grade  of  albuminuria,  as  has 
been  shown  by  Senator,  v.  Noorden,  DaCosta,  myself,  and  others. 
Whether  or  not  the  oxaluria  in  these  cases  can  be  explained  upon 
the  basis  of  abnormal  fermentations  in  the  gastro-intcstinal  tract, 
as  is  suggested  by  the  observations  of  Baldwin,  remains  to  be  seen. 
In  some  this  may  be  the  case,  but  in  others  I  am  inclined  to  asso- 
ciate the  oxaluria  with  the  coexistent  lithuria,  and  rather  imagine 
that  both  conditions  may  be  referable  to  impairment  of  the  normal 
oxidation-processes  in  the  liver. 

That  this  explanation  holds  good  also  of  the  apparent  vicarious 
oxaluria  which  is  at  times  observed  in  diabetes,  appears  quite  likely. 

Properties  of  Oxalic  Acid. — Oxalic  acid  occurs  in  the  urine  as 
calcium  oxalate,  CaC204,  and  is  held  in  solution  by  the  diacid  so<lium 
phosphate.  It  can,  hence,  be  precipitated  by  diminishing  the  acidity 
of  the  urine  by  the  addition  of  a  little  ammonia  or  by  allowing  it 
to  stand  exposed  to  the  air.  When  allowed  to  crystallize  out  slowly, 
calcium  oxalate  occurs  in  the  form  of  well-defined,  strongly  refrac- 
tive octiihedra,  in  which  the  principal  axis  of  the  crystals  is  placed 
at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  microscope  slide  (Fig.  97).  These 
are  very  characteristic.  Other  forms,  however,  are  also  quite  com- 
monly observed,  such  as  single  and  double  dumb-bells,  spheroids 
and  prisms,  etc.  (Fig.  105).  They  are  insoluble  in  ammonia  and 
alcohol,  almost  insoluble  in  hot  and  cold  water,  and  ver}'  slightly 
soluble  in  acetic  acid,  but  dissolve  with  ease  in  the  mineral  acids. 
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When  strongly  heated,  the  salt  is  decomposed  into  calcium  oxide, 
carbon  dioxide,  and  carbon  monoxide,  according  to  the  equation 

CaCjO*  =  CaO  +  CO,  +  CX). 

Tests  for  Oxalic  Acid. — For  the  detection  of  calcium  oxalate  it 
is  frequently  only  necessaiy  to  examine  the  sediment  of  the  urine 
after  standing  for  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours.  No  oxalate 
crystals,  however,  may  be  found  even  when  an  abnormally  large 
amount  can  be  demonstrated  by  chemical  methods.  In  such  cases 
it  is  usually  possible  to  bring  about  the  crystallization  of  the  salt  by 
carefully  neutralizing  the  urine  with  a  little  ammonia.  Should  this 
procedure  not  lead  to  the  desired  end,  it  is  best  to  treat  the  urine 
with  one-third  its  volume  of  95  per  cent,  alcohol.  The  mixture  is 
set  aside  for  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours,  when  the  sediment  is 

Fig.  97. 


Calcium  oxalate  crystals. 

centrifugal ized  and  examined  with  the  microscope.  This  method, 
Baldwin  states,  represents  a  more  delicate  test  for  oxalic  acid  than 
the  complicated  methods  of  quantitative  analysis  which  are  available. 

Quantitative  Estimation. — Heretofore  the  old  method  of  Neu- 
bauer  has  been  in  general  use,  but  it  is  at  best  unsatisfactory.  It  is 
still  described  at  this  place,  as  the  more  recent  methods  of  Dunlop 
and  Salkowski  are  as  yet  but  little  known.  At  the  same  time  it 
must  be  admitted  that  these  more  modern  procedures  are  likewise 
not  free  from  objections,  but  they  are  nevertheless  to  be  preferred  to 
that  of  Neubauer. 

Neubauer's  Method. — Principle. — The  calcium  oxalate  in  the  urine 
is  held  in  solution  by  the  diacid  sodium  phosphate.  If  this  is  re- 
moved by  means  of  calcium  chloride  and  ammonia,  the  calcium 
oxalate  is  precipitated.  By  heating  this  strongly  it  is  transformed 
into  calcium  oxide. 

As  56  parts  by  weight  of  calcium  oxide  correspond  to  128  parts 
by  weight  of  calcium  oxalate,  the  amount  of  the  latter  can  be 
readily  calculated  according  to  the  equation  :  56  :  128  ::  y  :  a;;  and 
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X  =  2.2857  y,  in  which  y  indicates  the  amount  of  calcium  oxide 
found  in  a  given  amount  of  urine,  and  x  the  corresponding  amount 
of  calcium  oxalate.  As  1  molecule  of  oxalic  acid,  moreover,  corre- 
sponds to  1  molecule  of  calcium  oxalate,  the  amount  of  the  former 
can  be  found  from  that  of  the  latter  according  to  the  equation  : 
128  :90  ::y  :x;  and  x  —  0.703  y,  in  which  y  represents  the  amount 
of  calcium  oxalate  found,  and  x  the  amount  of  the  corresponding 
acid. 

Method. — A  large  amount  of  urine  (600  to  1000  c.c.)  is  thy- 
molized,  so  as  to  guard  against  putrefactive  processes,  and  is  treated 
with  an  excess  of  calcium  chloride  solution  and  rendered  strongly 
alkaline  with  ammonia.  The  diacid  sodium  phosphate  which  holds 
the  oxalic  acid  in  solution  is  thus  removed.  The  precipitate  of  phos- 
phates is  then  carefully  treated  with  an  amount  of  acetic  acid  just 
sufficient  to  dissolve  it,  without  filtering.  As  calcium  oxalate  is 
almost  insoluble  in  acetic  acid,  it  gradually  separates  out.  To  this 
end,  the  mixture  is  allowed  to  stand  for  twenty-four  hours,  the 
addition  of  the  thymol  preventing  the  development  of  bacteria.  At 
the  end  of  this  time  the  calcium  oxalate  is  filtertnl  off  through  a 
small  filter.  It  is  washed  with  water  an:l  treated  with  a  small 
amount  of  warm  hydrochloric  acid,  any  uric  acid  that  may  have 
separated  out  being  left  l)ehind.  The  filtrate  is  further  treated  with 
a  small  amount  of  very  dilute  ammonia,  so  as  to  render  the  solution 
slightly  alkaline.  Aft«r  standing  for  twenty-four  hours  the  calcium 
oxalate  will  hjive  separated  out,  and  is  collected  upon  a  smaller  filter, 
the  weight  of  tho  ash  in  this  being  known.  After  washing  with 
water  the  contents  of  the  filter  are  dried  and  incinerated  in  a  cruci- 
ble, heating  strongly  for  about  twenty  minutes,  whereby  the  oxalate 
is  transformed  into  the  oxide.  From  thi'  weight  of  this  the  corre- 
sponding amount  of  oxalic  acid  is  readily  calculatofl  according  to 
directions  given  above. 

Dunlop's  Method  (slightly  modified  by  Baldwin). — In  this  case  the 
calcium  oxalate  is  precipitated  from  an  acid  solution  by  means  of 
alcohol,  instead  of  from  an  alkaline  solution  by  calcium  chloride. 
The  urine  is  thvmolizeil,  and  if  alkaline  acidified  with  a  trjice  of 
acetic  acid. 

Five  hundred  c.c.  of  a  well-mixed  s]>ecimon  of  the  collected  urine 
of  twenty-four  hours  are  treat<Hl  with  1 50  c.c.  of  over  90  })cr  cent, 
alcohol,  to  preci|)itate  the  calcium  oxalate.  The  mixture  is  set  aside 
for  forty-eight  hours.  It  is  then  filtercMl,  care  being  taken  to  insure 
the  entire  removal  of  th(»  crystals  from  the  beaker.  The  s(Hlinient 
is  thoroughly  washed  with  hot  and  cold  water,  and  finally  with 
dilute  acetic  aci<l  (1  i>er  cent,  solution).  The  filter  is  placed  in  a 
small  beaker  and  soaketl  in  a  small  amount  of  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid.  It  is  then  washed  with  hot  water  until  the  washings  no 
longer  give  an   acid    reaction.     The   acid    solution    and   washings 
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are  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  evaporated  to  about  20  c.c.  This  is 
treated  with  a  very  small  amount  of  a  solution  of  calcium  chloride, 
to  insure  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  calcium.  The  solution  is 
neutralized  with  ammonia,  slightly  acidified  with  acetic  acid,  and 
treated  with  strong  alcohol,  so  that  the  mixture  contains  60  per  cent. 
After  forty-eight  hours  the  sediment  is  collected  on  a  filter  free  from 
mineral  ash,  and  is  washed  with  cold  water  and  dilute  acetic  acid 
until  free  from  chlorides.  The  filter  with  its  contents  is  then  in- 
cinerated, first  over  a  Bunsen  burner,  and  afterward  for  five  minutes 
in  a  blow-pipe  flame.  On  cooling  over  sulphuric  acid  the  ash  is 
weighed;  the  result  multiplied  by  1.6  represents  the  amount  of 
oxalic  acid  in  the  volume  of  urine  examined. 

Salkowski's  Method. — In  the  case  of  human  urine  of  moderate 
concentration  500  c.c.  of  the  non-filtered  urine  are  evaporated  to 
about  one-third.  On  cooling,  the  liquid  is  acidified  with  20  c.c.  of 
hydrochloric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1.12),  and  extracted  three  times  with  new 
portions  of  200  c.c.  each  of  a  mixture  of  9  to  10  volumes  of  ether 
and  1  volume  of  alcohol.  The  ethereal  extracts,  which  contain 
the  liberated  oxalic  acid,  are  carefully  separated  from  the  urine 
and  filtered  through  a  dry  filter.  The  ether  is  divStilled  off;  the  re- 
maining alcoholic  solution,  which  still  contains  a  little  ether,  is  placed 
in  a  deep  evapora ting-dish,  diluted  with  10  to  15  c.c.  of  water,  and 
evaporated  on  a  water-bath.  The  resulting  milky  fluid  is  concen- 
trated, more  water  being  added  if  necessary,  until  it  becomes  clear 
and  a  gummy  material  s<»parates  out.  On  cooling,  the  liquid,  which 
should  measure  about  20  c.c,  is  passed  through  a  small  filter.  This 
is  washed  once  or  twice  with  a  little  water,  when  filtrate  and  washings 
are  rendered  slightly  alkaline  with  ammonia,  treated  with  1  to  2  c.c. 
of  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  calcium  chloride,  and  acidified  with 
dilute  acetic  acid.  The  reaction  should  be  distinctly  acid,  but  an 
excess  should  be  avoided.  An  indication  that  a  sufficient  amount 
has  l>een  added  is  afforded  by  the  dissolution  of  the  precipitate  of 
phosphates,  which  occurs  after  the  addition  of  the  calcium  chloride 
solution.  After  standing  for  twenty-four  hours,  or  still  better  forty- 
eight  hours,  the  calcium  oxalate  that  has  sejMirated  out  is  collected 
on  a  filter  free  from  ash,  washed  with  hot  and  cold  water,  dried,  and 
incinerated  as  usual  (see  above).  The  resulting  w^eight,  multi- 
pi  ie<l  by  1.6  indicates  the  corresponding  amount  of  oxalic  acid  in 
grammes. 

LiTEKATURE. — P.  Furbrinper,  **  Zur  OxalRaureansac-heidung  durch  d.  Ham," 
Deiitach.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  1R76,  vol.  xviii.  p.  143.  J.  C.  Dunlop,  "The  Elimination 
of  Oxalic  Acid  in  the  Urine,"  etc..  Jour.  Path,  and  Bact,  1896  (an  historical  review 
of  the  subject  of  oxaluria  is  here  also  jfiven).  H.  Baldwin,  "  An  Experimental  Study 
of  Oxaluria,"  Jour.  Exper.  Med.,  vol.  v.  p.  27.  E.  Salkowski,  Berlin,  klin.  Woch.,  1900, 
p.  434  ;  and  Zeit.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  vol.  xxix.  p.  437.  E.  Hamack,  *'  Ueber  Indican- 
urie  in  Folge  von  Oxalsaurewirkung,"  Zeit.  f.  physiol.  Chera.,  1900,  vol.  xxix.  p.  205. 
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The  albumins  which  mav  be  met  with  in  the  urine  are  serum- 
albumin,  serum-globulin,  aJbumoses  (peptones),  the  albumin  of 
Bence  Jones,  haemoglobin,  nucleo-albumin,  fibrin,  histon,  and  nueleo- 
histon.  Of  these,  serum-albumin  is  the  most  important  from  a 
clinical  standpoint. 

Semm-aJbumin. — ^The  question  whether  or  not  senim-albumin 
occurs  normally  in  the  urine — i.  e.,  under  strictly  physiological  con- 
ditions— has  been  much  disputed.  It  is  claimed  by  some  that  traces 
may  be  temporarily  met  with  in  apparently  healthy  individuals  after 
severe  muscular  exercise,  cold  baths,  mental  labor,  severe  emotions, 
during  menstruation,  digestion,  etc.  This  so-called  physiological  albu- 
miliaria  mostly  occurs  in  young  adults,  and  is  usually,  if  not  always, 
of  brief  duration.  The  urine,  it  is  claimed,  is  otherwise  normal — 
i,  €,y  of  normal  amount,  appearance,  specific  gravity,  and  composi- 
tion, and  free  from  abnormal  morphological  constituents,  such  as 
casts,  red  corpuscles,  leucocytes,  and  epithelial  cells.* 

The  existence  of  a  physiological  albuminuria,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  denied,  and  the  occurrence  of  serum-albumin  at  least  regarded  as 
pathological  in  every  ciise.  I  have  never  been  able  to  convince  my- 
self of  the  occurrence  of  serum-albumiu  in  the  urine  under  strictly 
physiological  conditions,  and  it  has  been  pointed  out  elsewhere 
that  severe  muscular  and  mental  labor,  severe  mental  emotions, 
cold  baths,  etc.,  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  physiological  stimuli  for 
all  persons.  The  albuminuria,  so  often  observe<l  during  the  first 
days  of  life,  at  which  time  sediments  of  uric  acid  and  urates,  mucus, 
epithelial  cells  from  the  different  jK)rtions  of  the  urinary  tract,  and 
even  casts  may  also  \ye  seen — /.  e.,  constituents  which  in  adults 
would  rightly  l>e  regarded  as  abnormal — has  also  been  brought  for- 
ward in  sup])ort  of  the  theory  of  a  physiological  albuminuria. 
There  am  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  this  form  of  albuminuria  is 
referable  to  the  profound  changes  that  take  j)lace  in  the  circulatory 
system  after  birth,  and  to  some  extent  perhaps  also  to  the  well- 
known  uric-acid  infarctions  so  frequently  seen  in  the  kidneys  of  the 
newly  born,  so  that  it  would  probably  be  better  and  more  in  accord 
with  the  teachings  of  pathology  to  regard  this  form  of  albuminuria 
also  as  abnormal.^ 

The  more  closely  the  subject  of  the  so-called  physiological  albu- 
minuria is  studied  the  more  improbable  dcK\s  its  physiological  nature 
ap|)ear,  and  a  more  detailed  study  of  the  metabolic  pnx'esses,  it  may 
be  confidentlv  asserted,  will  ultimatelv  lead  to  the  conchision  that 
the  presence  of  album  171  in  every  case  is  a  pathological  phenomenon. 

The  association  of  an  increased  elimination  of  urea  and  uric  acid 

*  C.  E.  Simon,  '*  Functional  Albuminuria."  N.  V.  Med.  Jour.,  1S9.'),  p.  330. 

*  L.  Landi,  L'albumiuuria  ncl  parto,  Morj^ajjui.  1890,  vol.  xxxii. 
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with  albuminuria  in  apparently  healthy  individuals  was  noted  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  but  received  comparatively  little  attention.  More 
recently,  Da  Costa  *  has  j>ointed  out  the  existence  of  albuminuria 
associated  with  lithuria  and  oxaluria.  Personal  observations  have 
led  me  to  look  upon  this  form  of  albuminuria  as  of  common  occur- 
rence, and  while  in  almost  every  case  the  albumin  can  be  caused  to  n  *^ , 
disappear  from  the  urine  by  proper  diet  and  exercise,  there  can  be  T^^t; 
no  doubt  that,  if  neglected,  granular  atrophy  may  ultimately  result.  ^'^'^^^ 

An  albuminuria  may  at  times  be  observed  in  amemic  children    (^•^^^^ 
and  adolescents,  and  particularly  in  masturbating  boys  of  the  mouth- 
breathing  type,  but  can  hardly  be  re^rded  as  physiological.     The        ^ , 
sjime  may  be  said  of  the  albuminuria  of  pregnancy  and  parturition.     '     ij 

The  course  which  may  be  taken  by  these  various  forms  of  what 
should  be  termed  fundicnwJ,  albuminuria,  in  which  the  amount  of 
albumin  rarely  exceeds  0.1  percent.,  is  very  interesting.  The  elimi- 
nation of  albumin  may  thus  be  quite  transitory  on  the  one  hand,  as 
when  following  severe  muscular  exercise,  cold  baths,  and  the  like. 
It  may,  however,  also  last  for  several  days,  or  even  weeks,  and  be 
followed  by  a  disappearance  of  the  albiunin  for  a  variable  length  of 
time,  and  again  by  its  reappearance  and  continuance  for  days  and  .  ^y- 
weeks.  The  term  intermittent  albuminuria  ^  has  been  applied  to  this  l^^*^^^ 
latter  type.  At  times  the  albuminuria  may  follow  a  definite  course, 
disappearing  and  reappearing  with  such  regularity  that  it  has  not 
improperly  been  styled  cyclic  albuminuria}  In  this  form  the  albu- 
min generally  disappears  from  the  urine  during  the  night  or  during 
prolonged  rest  in  bed,  and  reappears  during  the  day,  the  erect 
|)osture  apparently  favoring  its  reappearance ;  the  term  postural  or 
orthostatic  albuminuria  has  hence  also  been  suggested  for  this  form. 
Oswald,  who  made  a  careful  study  of  cyclic  albuminuria  in  RiegePs 
clinic,  regards  its  occurrence  as  distinctly  pathological,  and  as  indi- 
cating the  existence  of  nephritis.  Remembering  the  importance  of 
the  subject,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  enumerate  the  reasons 
which  led  Oswald  *  to  this  conclusion  : 

1.  The  patients  generally  come  to  the  physician  complaining  of 
certain  definite  symptoms  which  are  similar  to  those  noted  in  cases 
of  true  nephritis.  At  times,  however,  no  complaints  are  made,  be- 
cause the  patients  have  reasons  for  concealing  them  (as  in  examina- 
tions for  life-insurance),  or  because  they  are  temporarily  absent. 

2.  The  subjective  complaints,  as  well  as  the  anaemia  so  frt  quently 
observed  in  such  cases,  generally  disappear,  together  with  the  albu- 

^  Da  Costa.  "The  Albuminuria  and  Blight's  Disease  of  Uric  Acid  and  Oxalic 
Acid,"  Am.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.,  1895. 

»  Bull,  Berlin,  klin.  Woch.,  1886,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  717.  Marean,  Rev.  de  m^.,  1886, 
vol.  vi.  p.  K=>5.     Klemperer,  Zeit.  f.  klin.  Med.,  1887,  vol.  xii.  p.  168. 

'  A.  Keller,  Beitrage  z.  Kenntniss  d.  cyklischen  Albuminuric,  Diss.,  Breslau,  1896. 

^  K.  Oswald,  ''Cyklische  Albuminurie  u.  Nephritis,"  Zeit.  f.  kliu.  Med.,  vol.  xxvii. 
p.  73. 
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miu,  under  suitable  treatment^  and  reappear  when  the  ansemia  again 
becomes  marked. 

3.  In  many,  a  history  of  an  antecedent  nephritis  the  result  of 
scarlatina  or  diphtheria  may  be  obtained,  as  in  three  cases  of  Heub- 
ner,  in  fourteen  cases  out  of  twenty  described  by  Johnson,  etc.  In 
some  also  a  direct  transition  from  an  acute  nephritis  to  the  cyclic 
form  of  albuminuria  has  been  noted.  Where  this  was  not  possible 
the  history  of  an  acute  infectious  disease  or  an  angina  that  had  been 
overlooked  in  the  clinical  history  must  be  r^:arded  as  a  possible  cause. 

4.  The  absence  of  morphological  elements,  especially  tube-casts, 
does  not  exclude  a  nephritis.  A  large  number  of  cases,  moreover, 
have  recently  been  observed  in  which  casts  were  repeatedly  found. 

5.  A  cyclic  albuminuria  may  be  observed  in  many  cases  of 
chronic  nephritis. 

6.  Marked  organic  abnormalities  (such  as  heart-lesions)  need  not 
be  demonstrable,  as  they  may  be  absent  for  a  long  period  of  time  or 
may  be  unrecognizable. 

Senator's  *  statement,  that  the  existence  of  a  physiological  albu- 
minuria is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  morphological  constituents  of 
the  primitive  nubecula  contain  albumin,  requires  no  further  criticism, 
and  should  be  regarded  as  a  misconstruction  of  the  main  i)oint  at 
issue — a  mere  sophism  ;  and  Posner's  ^  observations,  in  view  of  the 
researchas  of  Malfatti,^  which  tend  to  show  that  the  body  obtained 
by  Posner  was  not  serum-albumin,  but  a  nucleo-albumin,  may  now 
be  regarded  as  erroneous. 

la  conclusion y  it  may  be  safely  asserted  thai  a  transitory y  intermit^ 
tenty  and  cyclic  albuminuria  is  not  infrequently  observed  in  apparently 
healthy  individiialsy  bid  thai  the  facts  so  far  brought  forward  do  not 
warrant  the  assumption  that  such  forms  of  atbuminuria  are  physio- 
logical,^ 

It  would  lead  too  far  to  enter  into  a  detailwl  consideration  of  the 
various  causes  that  have  from  time  to  time  been  suggested  as  an  ex- 
planation of  the  fact  that  albumin  does  not  occur  in  the  urine  under 
normal  conditions.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  integ- 
rity of  the  epithelial  lining  of  the  glomeruli  and  the  convoluted 
tubules  must  be  regarded  as  the  principal  factor  which  prevents  the 
albumin  of  the  blood  from  passing  into  the  urine.  When  the  readi- 
ness with  which  the  glandular  structures  of  the  kidney  respond  to 
anv  abnormal  stimulation  is  considered,  it  is  easily  understood  how 
an  albuminuria   mav  be   producwl  in  manv  different  wavs.     Aside 

••1.  •  V 

*  Senator,  Die  Albnminurie.  Hirschwald,  Berlin.  1SH2. 

*  C.  Posner.  Berlin,  klin.  Woch.,  IflS'i,  vol.  xxii.  p.  (Tvl ;  Virchow's  Archiv,  1886, 
vol.  civ.  p.  407  ;  Arch.  f.  Auat.  u.  Physiol..  1888. 

'  Malfatti,  Internat.  Centralbl.  f.  d.  Phvsiol,  u.  Patliol.  d.  Ham-  u.  Sexnalorjfane, 
1S89,  vol.  i.  p.  2r»<;. 

*  V.  Noorden,  Dentsch.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  vol.  xxxviii.  pp.  3  and  20.'>.  I.,enhe, 
Zeit  f.  klin.  Med..  1S87,  vol.  xiii.  p.  1.  WlDtemitz,  Zeit.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  1891,  vol. 
XV.  p.  189.     C.  E.  Simon,  loc.  cit. 
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of  the  word,  an  a^juminiuia  may  be  the  result  of  circulatory  dis- 
turbances in  the  kidneys  of  whatever  kind — i.  e.,  the  result  of 
ajagmia  as  well  as  of  hyj)eraemja.  In  many  and  perhaps  the 
majority  of  cases  in  which  what  Bamberger  *  terms  a  hcemaiogenous 
albuminuria  occurs,  we  have  direct  evidence  of  the  existence  of  cir- 
culatory disturbances,  as  in  cases  of  uncompensated  valvular  lesions, 
weak  heart,  emphysema,  hepatic  cirrhosis,  etc.  In  other  cases,  how- 
ever, the  existence  of  such  disturbance  can  only  be  surmised,  and  the  m4(. 
question,  whether  or  not  the  albuminuria  observed  in  the  various  ^Jj^^^^ 
infectious  diseases,  for  example,  is  referable  to  circulatory  abnormali- 
ties or  to  a  direct  irritative  action  of  microbic  poisons  upon  the 
renal  parenchyma,  must  still  remain  open. 

From  j)ersonal  studies  in  connection  with  the  functional  albu- 
minuria of  Da  Costa,  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  in  many  cases  in 
which  obscure  circulatory  disturbances  are  supposed  to  exist  and  are 
held  responsible  for  an  existing  albuminuria,  this  is  referable  rather 
to  the  strain  thrown  upon  the  kidneys  by  the  continued  elimination 
of  abnormally  large  quantities  of  organic  material,  the  quantity  of 
water  being  at  the  same  time  proportionately  small. 

If  it  is  remembered,  furthermore,  that  injuries  affecting  certain  --  qJ^^' 
portions  of  the  brain  are  followed  by  albuminuria,  and  that  this 
may  be  artificially  produced  by  a  piqarej  analogous  to  the  glucosuric 
piqure  of  C.  Bernard,  still  another  factor  is  given  which  may  pos- 
sibly enter  into  the  causaticm  of  albuminuria.  ^  ^ 

Obstruction  to   the  outflow  of  urine  from  the  kidneys  has  also  ^^^' 
been  experimentally  shown   to  lead  to  albuminuria,  an  observation 
with  which  clinical  experience  is  in  perfect  accord. 

Finally,  an  abnormal  composition  of  the  blood  may  at  times  cause 
the  albuminuria. 

In  passing  on  to  a  more  detailed  study  of  the  various  pathological 
conditions  in  which  an  elimination  of  albumin  may  be  noted,  an 
attempt  will  be  made  to  classify  the  various  forms  of  albuminuria 
in  accordance  with  the  more  general  considerations  set  forth  above. 
It  should  be  remembered,  however,  as  already  indicated,  that  it  may 
be  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  assign  one  single  cause  to 
a  given  clinical  case,  as  several  factors  may  at  the  same  time  be 
oiK^rative  in  the  production  of  the  albuminuria. 

1.  Fi'NCTioNAi.  Albuminuria — Under  this  heading  may  be 
comprised  the  various  forms  of  "  physiological ''  albuminuria,  which, 
have  already  hvQn  considered. 

2.  The  albuminuria  associated  with  organic  diseases. 
OF  the  kidneys,  viz.,  acute  and  chronic  nephritis,  renal  arterio- 
sclerosis, amyloid  degeneration  of  the  kidneys.^ 

In  acute  nephritis,  albuminuria,  usually  of  great  intensity,  is  a 

*  V.  Bamberger,  Wien.  med.  Woch.,  1881,  pp.  145  and  177.  *  Senator,  loc.  cit. 
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constant  and  most  important  symptom.  The  amount  eliminated 
is  generally  proportionate  to  the  intensity  of  the  disease,  but  varies 
within  fairly  wide  limits,  generally  from  0.3  to  1  per  cent.,  corre- 
sponding to  a  daily  excretion  of  from  5  to  8  grammes.  Much  larger 
quantities,  it  is  true,  are  at  times  excreted,  but  it  may  be  definitely 
stated  that  the  daily  loss  of  albumin  seldom  exceeds  20  grammes. 

In  chronic  parenchymatous  nephritis  the  elimination  of  albumin 
is  likewise  constant,  and  the  amount  excreted  in  severe  cases  may 
even  exceed  that  observed  in  the  acute  form.  An  elimination  of 
from  15  to  30  grammes,  viz.,  l.o  to  3  per  cent,  by  weight,  is 
frequently  observed. 

In  the  ordinary  form  of  clmmic  interstitial  nephritis  the  elimina- 
tion of  albumin  is,  as  a  general  rule,  slight,  and  rarely  amounts  to 
more  than  2  to  5  grammes  pro  die.  At  the  same  time  it  is  not 
unusual  to  meet  with  an  apparent  absence  of  albumin  if  the  more 
common  tests  (see  below)  are  employed.  If  it  is  remembered  that 
very  often  the  diagnosis  of  the  disease  is  dei)endent  upon  the  demon- 
stration of  the  presence  or  absence  of  albumin,  the  necessity  of /rc- 
qaeni  examinations  and  the  employment  of  more  delicate  tests,  par- 
ticularly of  the  trichloracetic  acid  test,  as  well  as  of  a  microscopical 
examination,  is  at  once  apparent.  This  is  even  of  greater  impor- 
tance in  the  renal  arteriosclerosis  of  Senator,  in  which  albumin  by 
the  ordinary  tests  is  probably  not  demonstrable  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  and  in  which  even  the  trichloracetic  acid  test  may  not  be  of 
service,  and  casts  are  absent. 

Amyloid  degeneration  of  the  kidneys,  in  the  absence  of  inflamma- 
tory j)r()Ct»sses,  is  accompanied  by  a  condition  of  the  urine  closely 
resembling  that  observe<l  in  the  ordinary  form  of  chronic  interstitial 
nephritis.  A  total  absence  of  albumin,  however,  is  less  frequently 
noted,  while  an  amount  varying  between  1  and  2  per  cent,  is  not 
uncommon.  It  will  be  shown  later  on  that  in  this  condition  con- 
siderable amounts  of  serum-globulin  are  excreted  in  addition  to 
the  senira-albumin ;  larger  amounts,  in  fact,  than  are  generally 
obsdrveil  in  this  form  of  chronic  renal  disease,  so  that  Senator  sug- 
gests that  such  a  relation,  in  the  absence  of  an  acute  nephritis,  or 
an  acute  exacerbation  of  a  chronic  nephritis,  may  l^e  of  a  certain 
diagnostic  value. 

3.  Febrile  Albuminuria.^ — That  albuminuria  may  occur  in 
almost  anv  one  of  the  various  febrile  diseases  is  a  well-known  fact, 
but  it  is  important  to  remember  that,  while  such  an  albuminuria 
iruiy  at  times  Ix*  referable  to  a  tme  nephritis  developin<r  in  the  course 
of  or  during  convalesamce  from  an  acute  fi^brile  disease,  such  is  the 
exception,  and  not  the  rule.  Under  this  heading,  only  that  form 
will   be  considered  which    is    not  associated   with   distinct  changes 

^  Lcvden.  Zoit.  f.  klin.  Med.,  isSl,  vol.  iii.  p.  101.  H.  Lorenz,  Wien.  kliD.  Woch.. 
ISSS.  vol.  i.  i>.  119. 
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affecting  the  renal  parenchyma,  and  which  generally  appears  during 
the  height  of  the  disease  only,  and  disappears  with  a  return  of  the 
temperature  to  normal.  As  has  been  mentioned,  it  is  often 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  assign  a  definite  cause  for  an  albu- 
minuria of  this  character,  and  in  all  probability  several  factors  are 
in  operation  at  the  same  time.  In  the  banning  of  the  disease, 
when  the  blood-pressure,  as  a  rule,  is  increased,  the  albuminuria 
mav  be  "referable  to  an  ischsemia  of  the  kidneys,  as  the  increased 
pressure  in  fever,  according  to  Cohnheim  and  Mendelson,  is  largely 
referable  to  spasm  of  the  arterioles.  Later  on,  or  in  the  begin- 
ning of  cases  in  which  especially  severe  intoxication  exists,  the  sJ^^'^^ 
blpocl-pressure  may  be  subnormal,  and  the  albuminuria  be  due  to  ^ 
this  cause — /.  c,  a  hypersemic  condition  of  the  kidneys.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  it  has  been  experimentally  demonstrated  that  both  anaemia 
and  hypersemia  of  the  kidney  structure  may  lead  to  albuminuria. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  strain  thrown 
uj)on  the  kidneys  by  an  excessive  elimination  of  organic  material, 
in  the  absence  of  a  correspondingly  large  quantity  of  water,  may 
produce  albuminuria.  I  have  repeatedly  seen  the  functional  ^<;^/.^^,/w 
albuminuria  of  the  type  described  by  Da  Costa  disappear  during  ^^^  ^  - 
the  administration  of  a  diet  relatively  poor  in  nitrogen,  while  an 
increased  diuresis  was  at  the  same  time  effected  by  the  consumption 
of  large  amounts  of  water. 

In  those  grave  cases  of  typhoid  fever,  furthermore,  which  are 
characterized  by  high  fever  and  pronounced  nervous  symptoms  it 
would  appear  quite  likely  that  the  albuminuria,  which  in  these  cases 
is  particularly  marked,  is  referable  to  a  direct  influence  upon  the 
central  nervous  system,  and  in  some  cases,  at  least,  also  dependent 
upon  an  irritant  action  upon  the  renal  epithelium  on  the  part  of  the 
mierobic  poisons  circulating  in  the  blood.  The  character  of  the  albu- 
minuria will  largely  depend  upon  the  intensity  of  the  intoxication  ;  Lt^''*^^^ 
in  other  words,  upon  the  amount  of  bacterial  poison  present  at  any  '  * 
one  time  in  the  blood. 

Notwithstanding  statements  to  the  contrarj',  albuminuria  may  be 
regarded  as  a  constant  symptom  of  typhoid  fever,  as  has  been  defi- 
nitely demonstrated  by  Gubler  and  Robin.  It  is  difficult  to  say  why 
other  observers  have  found  albumin  in  only  a  comparatively  small 
percentage  of  cases,  but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  this  is  owing  to  a  lack 
of  uniformity  in  methods,  it  being  presupposed  also  that  questions 
of  this  kind  can  only  be  decided  by  daily  examinations.  According 
to  Robin,  the  trace  of  albumin  which  is  at  times  observed  during 
the  first  week  of  the  disease  is  an  albumose,  while  later  on  serum- 
albumin  is  constantly  found ;  the  amount  increases  with  the  inten- 
sity of  the  morbid  process,  and  the  highest  figures  are  reached  in  fatal 
cases.  The  more  severe  the  disease  the  earlier  does  albumin  appear 
in  the  urine,  it  being  remembered,  however,  that  reference  is  had 
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only  to  those  cases  in  which  distinct  renal  changes  are  not  demon- 
strable. Towanl  the  termination  of  the  fastigium  the  amount  of 
albumin  .generally  underg(K?s  a  certain  diminution,  and  may  even 
disappear  entirely.  This  diminution,  however,  is  only  temporary', 
and  in  severe  cases  the  albumin  again  increases  in  amount  during 
the  period  of  great  variations  in  the  temj)eniture.  In  light  cases 
an  increased  elimination  also  takes  place  at  this  stage,  but  is  soon 
followed  by  a  decrease,  after  which  only  traces  can  be  demonstrated. 
In  some  cases  it  disappears  entirely,  but  it  is  nire,  according  to  Robin, 
to  meet  with  cases  in  which  at  least  a  trace  does  not  reappear  during 
convalescence. 

In  light  cases  the  albuminuria  rarely  persists  longer  than  the  fifth 
or  eighth  day  of  convalescence,  and  Ilobin  even  g<x*s  so  far  as  to  sjiy 
that  a  relapse  may  be  anticipated  if  the  albuminuria  does  not  disai>- 
pear  at  that  time.  A  limited  numl^er  of  personal  obser\'ations  have 
borne  out  the  correctness  of  this  view,  and  in  one  case  in  which  a 
relapse  occurred  so  late  as  the  fifteenth  day  of  convalescence  traces 
of  albumin  could  be  deiAonstrated  during  the  entire  period.  In 
severe  cases,  on  the  other  hand,  the  albumin  persists  for  a  variable 
length  of  time,  and  rarely  disappears  before  the  tenth  day  of  con- 
valescence. At  times  an  increase  is  seen  during  convalescence  when 
traces  only  have  previously  been  observed.  It  is  this  form  which 
tlie  French  generally  s|>eak  of  as  coUiqiuitive  albuminuria.  While 
this  is  principally  observed  in  typhoid  fever,  it  is  not  unusual 
to  meet  with  it  during  convalescence "  from  various  other  acute 
diseases.  Care  must  be  taken  not  t^)  confound  the  albuminuria  so 
fre<{uontly  seen  during  convalescence  from  typhoid  fever,  referable 
to  a  pyelitis,  with  the  form  just  described. 

From  the  following  summary,  constructed  from  data  given  in 
Robin's  *  monograph  on  the  urine  of  typhoid  fever  and  other  acute 
infectious  diseases  which  may  be  associated  with  a  t^-jihoid  condition, 
an  idea  may  l)e  formed  of  the  o(»curreuce  of  albuminuria,  as  well  as 
of  its  degree  of  intensity  in  these  diseases  : 

Acute  miliary  tuberculosis  :  albumin  is  much  less  frequent  tlian 
in  typhoid  fever;  when  present,  it  is  rarely  found  in  the  abundance 
so  characteristic  of  the  fatal  erases  of  the  latter  disease. 

Pneumonia  :  albumin  is  as  uniformly  present  as  in  typhoid  fever, 
and  at  times  verv  abundant. 

Grippe :  albumin  is  infrequent  ;  present  in  about  20  per  cent,  of 
the  cases,  and  only  in  traces. 

Herpetic  fever  :  albumin  never  present  in  large  amounts. 

Embarras  gastrique  :  albumin  nirely  present. 

Adynamic  enteritis  of  adults  :  albumin  almost  always  present,  but 
usually  only  in  traces. 

Cerebrospinal  meningitis  :  albumin  in  fairly  large  amounts. 

'  A.  Robin,  Urologie  clinique  de  la  fiuvre  typhoide,  Paris,  1S77. 
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Vegetative  endocarditis :  albumin  very  abundant  in  about  14  per 
cent.,  evident  in  44  per  cent.,  and  traces  in  42  per  cent,  of  all  cases. 

Acute  articular  rheumatism  :  albumin  present  in  about  40  per 
cent. 

Rubeola :  albumin  usually  absent  in  light  cases,  but  present  in 
the  more  severe  and  complicated  forms. 

Intermittent  fever  :  albumin  variable. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  practically  every  acute  febrile 
disease,  even  simple  follicular  tonsillitis,  may  be  accompanied  by 
albuminuria  in  the  absence  of  definite  changes  affecting  the  renal 
parenchyma.  Its  occurrence  in  an  individual  case  is  probably 
deix»ndent  to  a  very  large  degree  upon  the  intensity  of  the  intoxica- 
tion. While  it  is  generally  an  easy  matter  to  distingtiish  between 
this  form  of  albuminuria  and  that  associated  with  distinct  organic 
changes  in  the  kidneys,  considerable  difficulty  may  at  times  be 
experienced  ;  this  question  will  be  dealt  with  later  on. 

4.  Albuminuria  referable  to  Circuijvtory  Disturbances.*  C^%<^ci»to^ 
— To  this  class  belongs  the  albuminuria  so  frequently  observed  in 
cardiac  insufficiency  referable  to  valvular  lesions,  degeneration  of  the 
heart-muscle  from  whatever  cause,  disease  of  the  coronary  arteries, 

etc.,  as  well  as  in  cases  of  impeded  pulmonarj'  circulation  affecting 
the  general  circulation  through  the  right  heart,  and,  finally,  in  con- 
ditions associated  with  Ick'siI  eirculatorv  disturbances,  such  as  com- 
pression  of  the  renal  veins  by  a  pregnant  uterus,  tumors,  etc.  It 
has  been  pointed  out  that  febrile  albuminuria  also  may,  to  a  certain 
extent  at  least,  be  referable  to  such  causes — ?.  <».,  an  ischeemia  or 
hyperajmia  of  the  kidneys  produced  by  an  increased  or  diminished 
blood-pressure.  The  albuminuria  observed  in  cases  of  cholera 
iiifimtum,  the  simpler  forms  of  intestinal  catarrh,  and  in  cholera 
Asiatica  particularly,  are  undoubtedly  dependent  upon  such  causes. 
The  occurrence  of  albuminuria  after  cold  baths,  as  stated  above,  is 
regarded  by  many  as  a  "  physiological  ^'  phenomenon  ;  but  this  view 
should  be  rejected,  as  there  can  \ye  little  doubt  that  this  form  is  also 
referable  to  circulatory  disturbances.  The  quantity  of  albumin 
found  under  these  circumstances  varies  considerably,  but  rarely 
exceeds  0.1-0.2  per  cent,  unless  the  disease  has  advanced  to  a  stage 
where  distinct  changes  in  the  renal  parenchyma  have  resulted. 

5.  Albuminuria    referable  to  an  Impeded  Outflow^  of 
Urine. — Clinically,  albuminuria  referable  primarily  to  an  imixKled 
outflow  of  urine  from   the  kidneys    is   probably  of  more  frequent  a 
occurrence  than  is  generally  sup]>osed,  and   es|)ecially  in  women,  in       JcV*^|^ 
whom  Kelly  and  others  have  demonstrated   the   frequent  existence  ^-^^i^*^^ 
of  ureteral  stenoses.      A   complete  blocking  of  the  excretor}^  duct, 

on  the  other  hand,  is  rarely  st^en,  but  may  be  caused  by  the  impac- 
tion of  a  renal  calculus,  the  pressure  of  a  tumor,  or  following  cer- 

*  Senator,  loc.  cit. 
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tain  gynsBCological  operations  in  which  the  ureter  is  accidentally 
caught  in  a  suture,  etc.  It  has  also  been  suggested  that  the  albu- 
minuria of  pregnancy  may  be  due  to  compression  of  a  ureter,  but 
it  is  more  likely  that  other  factors  are  here  at  play,  such  as  com- 
pression of  the  renal  arteries  and  veins. 
^.^^  6.  Albuminuria  of  H.emic  Origin.* — It  was  formerly  sup- 

^^Ly*"^        posed  that  Bright's  disease  was  dependent  upon  certain  abnormalities 
^  of  the  blood,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  this  view  has  not  only  never 

been  disproved,  but  is  actually  gaining  ground  from  day  to  day. 
According  to  Semmola,  Bright's  disease  is  primarily  due  to  an 
abnormal  power  of  diffusion  on  the  part  of  the  albumins  of  the 
blood,  which  are  eliminated  by  the  kidneys  as  waste  material.  As 
a  result  of  the  excessive  amount  of  work  thus  done  definite  renal 
changes  are  finally  produced.  According  to  his  theory,  then,  the 
albuminuria  is  the  primary  factor  in  the  causation  of  nephritis. 
Should  this  hypothesis  hold  good,  Senator  is  correct  in  asserting  that 
an  albuminuria  of  functional  origin,  so  to  speak,  must  precede  the 
occurrence  of  the  nephritis  proper.  He,  however,  doubts  the  occur- 
rence of  a  prenephritic  albuminuria  ;  but  others  have  noted  the  occur- 
rence of  definite  renal  changers  which  manifestly  followed  an  appar- 
ently functional  albuminuria  (Da  Costa).  Further  researches  in  this 
direction  are  urgently  needed,  and  Semmola's  view  can  at  present  only 
be  regarded  as  an  hypothesis.  But  even  if  such  blood-changes  as 
those  which  Semmola  suggests  should  not  exist,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  true  nephritis  is  dependent  upon  an  acute  or  chronic  dyscrasia 
of  the  blood,  either  in  the  sense  of  an  abnormal  mixture  of  the  nor- 
mal elements  or  of  tho  presence  of  abnormal  constituents,  and  not- 
ably of  poisons.  The  same  considerations  undoubtedly  also  apply 
to  various  other  forms  of  albuminuria,  in  so  far  as  these  are  not  the 
direct  result  of  circulatory  disturbances. 

Clinically,  albuminuria  of  htemic  origin  is  observed  in  various 
diseases  of  the  blood,  such  as  purpura,  scurvy,  leukjemia,  pernicious 
anternia,  as  also  in  cases  of  poisoning  with  lead  and  mercurv',  in 
syphilis,  jaundice,  diabetes,  folloNving  the  inhalation  of  ether  and 
chloroform,  etc.  The  albuminuria  associated  with  an  excessive 
elimination  of  uric  acid  and  oxalic  acid,  and,  aceonling  to  personal 
observations,  \vith  an  excessive  elimination  of  orgjinic  material  in 
general,  notably  of  urea,  probably  also  belongs  to  this  class. 

7.  Tox^  Albuminuria. — It  has  alreadv  been  stat<Kl  that  the 
albuminuria  of  acute  febrile  diseiis(»s  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  be 
referable  to  a  direct  irritant  action  on  the  yxirt  of  bacterial  poisons 
upon  the  renal  parenchyma.  Poisoning  with  cantharides,  mustard, 
oil  of  turpentine,  prrtassium  nitrate,  carbolic  acid,  salievlie  acid,  tar, 
iodine,  petroleum,  phosphorus,  arsenic,  l(*a(l,  antimony,  alcohol,  and 
mineral  acids   produces  albuminuria.      In  all  probability,  however, 

^  V.  Bamberger,  lc>c.  cit. 
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the  albuminuria  here  observed  is  referable   not  only  to  a  direct  irri- 
tant action  upon   the  glandular  epithelium  of  the  kidneys,  but  also  jk 
to  circulatory  disturbances.                                                                          ^      i/^ 

8.  Neurotic  Albuminuria. — It  is  claimed  by  some  that  albu-  ^^^ 
min,  usually  in  small  amounts,  is  eliminated  in  epilepsy  after  every 
attack,  while  others  either  deny  its  occurrence  under  such  conditions 

or  regard  it  as  exceptional.  In  a  number  of  cases  in  which  I  had 
occasion  to  examine  urine  voided  after  an  attack  albumin  was  usually 
absent.  It  should  be  stattni,  however,  that  the  seizures  in  these 
cases  were  comjmratively  slight,  and  that  unfortunately  an  exam- 
ination for  semen  was  not  made  in  those  urines  in  which  traces  of 
albumin  were  demonstrated.  An  examination  of  the  urine  voided  by 
a  patient,  after  having  been  in  the  epileptic  state  for  more  than  forty- 
eight  hours,  showed  the  presence  of  a  small  amount  of  albumin 
associated  with  an  enormous  elimination  of  uric  acid,  as  well  as  a 
large  excess  of  urea.     Semen  was  absent.* 

A  transient  albuminuria  has  also  been  noted  in  cases  of  progressive 
paralysis,  mania,  tetanus,  delirium  tremens,  apoplexy,  migraine, 
Basedow's  disease,  brain  tumor,  etc. 

Although  albuminuria  may  apparently  be  produced  artificially  by 
injuries  affecting  a  certain  area  in  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle, 
analogous  to  the  production  of  glucosuria  (see  Glucosuria),  it  would 
probably  be  going  too  far  to  assume  the  existence  of  a  certain  spe- 
cific centre,  stimulation  of  which  causes  the  appearance  of  albumin 
in  the  urine.  While  the  influencte  of  the  ner\'ous  system  in  prevent- 
ing the  passage  of  albumin  through  the  glomeruli  under  normal 
conditions  is  undoubted,  it  would  appear  more  likely  that  the  albu- 
minuria following  injuries  to  the  central  nervous  system  is  referable 
to  circulatory  disturbances  in  the  kidneys  secondary  to  lesions  of 
the  brain,  and  especially  of  the  medulla.  The  albuminuria  observed 
in  certain  neurotic  individuals,  on  the  other  hand,  is  probably  more  fre- 
quently associated  with  metabolic  abnormalities,  and  is  of  hsemic  origin. 

9.  A  DIGESTIVE  ALBUMINURIA  has  also  bocu  described,  but  need 
not  be  considered  in  detail.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  may  follow  the 
ingestion  of  excessive  amounts  of  cheese,  eggs — particularly  when 
taken  raw — beef,  etc.  I  have  seen  albuminuria  follow  free  indul- 
gence in  root  beer.  It  is,  of  course,  difficult  to  explain  suoh  oc- 
currences ;  but  bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that  albuminuria  very 
often  follo^vs  the  ingestion  of  such  articles  almost  immediately, 
and  l)efore  they  have  become  absorbed,  it  is  hardly  justifiable 
to  refer  this  form  to  the  existence  of*  a  hyperalbuminosis.  It 
would  appear  more  rational,  as  Senator  has  suggested,  to  think  of 
reflex  vasomotor  or  trophic  changes  affecting  the  kidneys  ;  while  in 
other  cases,  in  which  the  albuminuria  d(K»s  not  follow  the  ingestion 
of  such  articles  of  food  immediately,  it  is  quite  pn)bable  that  this 

*  M.  Huppert,  Virchow's  Archiv,  1874,  vol.  lix.  p.  306. 
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may  be  dependent  upon  certain  metabolic  abnormalities  affecting  the 
normal  composition  of  the  blood.' 

In  the  account  thus  given  of  the  occurrence  of  albuminuria  and 
its  possible  causes,  reference  has  been  had  to  only  a  purely  retuU  albu- 
minuria. It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  origin  of  the 
albumin  may  often  be  extremely  difficult  to  determine,  as  albuminous 
material,  such  as  blood  and  pus,  may  become  mixed  beyond  the 
glandular  portion  of  the  kidneys  with  what  would  otherwise  have 
been  a  perfectly  normal  urine,  and  that  such  an  admixture  may  take 
place  not  only  in  the  ureters,  the  bladder,  and  the  urethra,  but  even 
iin  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney. 

The  terra  apciderUal  cUbumiauria  is  applied  to  a  condition  in  which 
albuminous  material  becomes  mixed  with  a  urine  bevond  the  kidneys, 
as  in  cases  of  cystitis  and  urethritis,  or  whenever  semen  has  entered 
th3  urine  while  the  renal  urine  proper  is  free  from  albumin.  An  ad- 
mixture of  pus,  blood,  lymph,  or  chyle  may,  however,  also  occur  in  the 
kidneys,  when  the  albuminuria  is  termed  a(*A:ide)Ual  renal  atbuminurhy 
an  example  of  which  is  frequently  seen  in  the  slight  degree  of  albu- 
minuria referable  to  pyelitis  during  convalescence  from  typhoid 
fever.  By  a  mixed  albuminuria  and  a  mixed  renal  aU)uminuria,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  are  to  understand  conditions  in  which  the  source 
of  the  albumin  is  twofold,  renal  and  extrarenal  in  the  first  instance, 
parenchymal  and  extraparenchymal  in  the  second,  examples  being  the 
albuminuria  of  cystitis  combined  with  nephritis  and  pyelonephritis, 
respectively. 

It  is  manifest,  of  course,  that  in  every  instance  in  which  albumin 
is  found  in  tlu  urine  its  origin  should  b3  ascertiiined.  While  this 
question  is  usually  readily  decided  by  a  mi(T<)sc()pi(\al  examination 
of  the  urine,  considerable  difficulty  may  occasionally  be  exixjrienced. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  in  the  urine  of  women  a  trace  of  albu- 
min may  frequently  be  detected,  which  is  not  due  to  any  lesion  of 
the  urinary  organs,  but  to  an  admixture  of  vaginal  discharge,  of 
blood  during  the  process  of  menstruation,  and,  in  married  women, 
of  semen.  Whonever,  therefore,  doubt  is  felt  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
albumin,  the  specimen  for  examination  should  ho  obtaiiuKl  by  the 
catheter,  carvi  being  taken  previously  to  cleanse  the  vulva.  In  men 
albumin  may  be  referabhi  to  a  gonorrlneal  urethritis.  In  such  cases 
it  is  well  to  let  the  patient  flush  out  his  urethra  first,  and  to  make 
use  for  examination  of  the  portion  last  voided.  Very  often,  how- 
ever, the  conditions  an*  more  complex,  it  being  uncertain  whether 
the  albumin  is  referable  to  the  presence  of  ])us  only,  or  whether  its 
origin  is  in  the  rentil  parenchyma.  In  such  (»asos,  as  in  cystitis, 
pyelonephritis,  etc.,  a  careful  microscopical  examination  and  enumer- 
ation of   the   pus -corpuscles   with  the  Thoma-Zeiss  instrument  are 

^  The  albumin  which  is  eliminatod  afUT  the  ingestion  of  much  cgR-albumin,  bow- 
ever,  does  not  belong  to  tliis  category. 
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called  for,  and  will  in  the  majority  of  instances  decide  the  question. 
Generally  speaking,  the  amount  of  albumin  found  in  uncomplicated 
cases  of  cystitis  does  not  exceed  0.15  per  cent.,  while  in  cases  of 
pyelitis  of  the  same  intensity  the  amount  of  albumin  is  from  two  to 
three  times  as  large. 

Of  late,  attention  has  repeatedly  been  drawn  to  the  occasional 
presence  in  the  urine  of  an  albuminous  body  which  is  soluble  in 
acetic  acid,  and  which  Patein  regards  as  a  modification  of  common 
serum-albumin.  It  has  thus  far  been  obser\'ed  in  only  eight  cases, 
viz.,  twice  in  chronic  nephritis,  three  timi«  in  eclampsia,  once  in  a 
cystic  kidney,  once  in  tonsillitis  following  an  injection  of  diphtheria 
antitoxin,  and  once  in  a  pregnant  woman  in  whom  typhoid  fever 
developed.  I  should  suggest  that  the  substance  be  spoken  of  as 
Fatein^s  albumin  ^  until  its  chemical  identity  has  been  established. 
The  term  aceto^oluble  albumin  is,  of  course,  likewise  admissible. 

So  far  as  the  amount  of  albumin  which  may  be  eliminated  in  the 
twenty -four  hours  is  concerned,  an  excretion  of  less  than  2  grammes 
may  l)e  regarded  as  insignificant,  6  to  8  grammes  as  a  moderate 
amount,  and  10  to  12  grammes  or  more  as  excessive.  An  excretion 
of  20  to  30  grammes  is  exceptional. 

Serum-globulin. — It  has  been  pointed  out  that  in  cases  of  amyloid 
degeneration  of  the  kidneys  serum-globulin  is  found  in  the  urine 
together  with  serum-albumin  in  large  amounts,  and,  according  to 
Senator,  a  ratio  Ix^tween  the  two  albumins  of  1  : 0.8  :  1 .4  may  be 
r^^rded  as  a  fairly  constant  symptom  of  the  disease,  and  is  of  diag- 
nostic ini])ortance.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt,  however,  that 
serum-globulin  occurs  in  the  urine,  although  in  much  smaller  quan- 
tities tlian  in  the  disease  mentioned,  whenever  serum-albumin  is 
eliminated.* 

A  most  remarkable  instiince  of  globulinuria  has  been  recorded 
by  Noel  Paton,^  in  which  the  globulin  separateil  out  in  crystalline 
form  and  was  found  in  extraordinarily  large  quantity,  amounting 
on  one  day  to  70  grammes, 

Albumoses. — Albumoses  have  frequently  been  encountered  in 
the  urine,  but  are  probably  more  frequently  overlooked,  as  the  bcxlies 
in  question  are  not  pr(K?ipitated  on  boiling.  In  former  years  they 
were  eximmonly  rejrJirded  as  ])e]>tones.  At  ])resent,  however,  it 
appears  to  be  a  well-established  fact  that  true  ]x?ptones,  in  the  sense 
of  Kiibne,  viz.,  tnie  albumins  which  are  not  precipitated  by  salting 
with  ammonium  sulphate,  do  not  o<»cur  in  the  urine,  and  the  term 
})eptonuria  should  accordingly  be  abandoned. 

^  Patoin.  '*  Aroto-soliible  Albumin  in  the  Urine,"  Compt.  rend,  de  I'Acad.  dcs  Sci., 
1889.     Coplin,  Phila.  Med.  Jour.,  1S99.  p.  957. 

''Edlefsen,  Deutscli.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  vol.  vii.  p.  67.  Senator,  Virchow's  Archiv, 
vol.  Ix.  p.  476.     Petri.  Diss.,  Berlin,  1876. 

^  B.  Bramwell  and  N.  Paton,  Ijaboratory  Reports  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians, 
Edinburgh,  1892,  vol.  iv.  p.  47. 
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Albumosuria  is  observed  under  a  great  variety  of  conditions. 
It  is  thus  noted  in  association  with  large  accumulations  of  pus 
within  the  body,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  albumo- 
suria is  in  su(!h  instances  referable  to  a  disintegration  of  the  pus- 
corpuscles  and  a  resorption  of  the  resulting  albumoses.  This  form 
has  hence  been  termed  pyogenic  albumosuria,  A  hepatogenic  form 
is  noted  in  connection  with  diseases  of  the  liver,  notably  acute 
yellow  atrophy.  Of  its  origin,  however,  nothing  is  known.  For- 
merly, when  the  condition  was  kx)ked  upon  as  a  i)eptonuria,  and 
when  it  was  thought  that  peptones  were  retransformed  into  native 
albumins  in  the  liver,  the  "  peptonuria ''  was  explained  upon  the 
assumption  that  the  liver  had  lost  this  power,  and  that  the  "  jx?ptones  '* 
accumulated  in  the  blood,  and  were  consequently  eliminated  in 
the  urine.  Later  researches  showc^d  that  the  transformation  of 
peptones  into  albumins  takes  j)lace  in  the  intestinal  mucous 
membrane,  and  that  the  liver  probably  has  no  {>art  in  the  process 
whatsoever.  The  explanation  given  had  therefore  to  be  aban- 
doned, and,  as  I  liave  just  indicated,  we  know  nothing  whatever 
of  the  origin  of  this  hepatic  albumosuria,  Possibly  it  is  of  an 
enzymatic  nature. 

An  erUerogenic  form  of  albumosuria  has  been  noted  in  various 
diseases  of  the  intestinal  tract,  such  as  typhoid  fever,  tubercular 
ulceration,  carcinoma,  etc.;  and  it  is  possible  that  in  these  cases  the 
albumoses  are  either  directly  absorbed  from  disintegrating  pus,  or 
that  the  intestine  perhaps  has  in  part  lost  the  power  of  preventing 
the  resorption  of  albumoses  as  such  into  the  blo(Kl. 

A  hisfogenic  or  ha^matogenic  origin  has  been  ascril>ed  to  the  albu- 
mosuria which  is  seen  in  cases  of  scurvy,  in  dermatitis,  in  various 
forms  of  poisoning,  during  the  puer[>eral  jwricxl  and  pregnancy,  par- 
ticularly following  death  of  the  fietus,  in  various  psychoses,  etc. 

A  remd  or  vemcal  form  of  albumosuria  is  farther  noted  in  which 
the  albumoses  are  derivcKl  from  containeil  albumins,  owing  either  to 
the  presence  of  the  common  pn)teolytic  ferments  of  the  urine  or  to 
bacterial  action,  as  in  decomposing  albuminous  urines. 

Aside  from  the  conditions  already  mentioned,  albumosuria  has 
been  observed  in  various  infectious  disejises,  such  as  septictemia, 
pyjemia,  diphtheria,  measles,  scarlatina,  phthisis  ;  further,  in  associ- 
ation with  leukaemia,  ne])hritis,  puer|>eral  parametritis,  endocarditis, 
caries,  pleurisy,  heart-<lisease,  apoplexy,  myxredenia,  carcinomatous 
peritonitis,  pneumonia,  liver  abscess,  etc. 

In  the  differential  diagnosis  of  suppunitive  meningitis  a  positive 
I)eptone-reaction  in  the  older  sense  of  the  word,  according  to  Senator, 
s|x»aks  strongly  in  favor  of  the  existence  of  this  disease.  In  sup- 
[)ort  of  this  view  he  cites  the  case  of  a  young  man,  the  subject  of  a 
median  otitis  of  long  standing,  in  wlii(»h  symptoms  pointing  to  a 
meningitis — viz.,   fever,   heada(^he,   and    pains   in   the    neck — were 
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present,  but  in  which  no  "  peptonuria  "  was  found  to  exist,  and  in 
which  an  operation  revealed  the  presence  of  a  cholesteatoma. 

A  digestive  form  of  albumosuria  has  recently  been  described,  in 
which  albumoses  appear  in  the  urine  after  their  ingestion  in  large 
quantities,  and  it  is  claimed  that  this  is  observed  only  in  cases  of 
ulcerative  disease  of  the  intestinal  tract.  Only  a  positive  result, 
however,  is  of  value. 

Very  frequently  albumosuria  accompanies  albuminuria,  a  condi- 
tion which  Senator  has  termed  mixed  albuminuria y  and  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  the  albumosuria  may  alternate  with  the  albuminuria, 
and  may  precede  or  follow  the  latter.  In  any  case  in  which  albu- 
moses can  be  demonstrated  in  the  luine  the  appearance  of  albumin 
should  accordingly  be  anticipated. 

LiTEBATUBE.— Hofmeister,  Prag.  med.  Woch.,  1889,  vol.  v.  pp.  321  and  325. 
V.  Noorden,  I^hrbuch  d.  Path.  d.  Stoffwechsels,  Hirschwald,  Berlin,  1893,  p.  215. 
Senator,  DeutBch.  med.  Woch.,  1895,  vol.  xxi.  p.  217.  Stadelmann,  UnterBUchungen 
uber  Pcptonurie,  Bergmann,  Wiesbaden,  1894.  v.  Jaksch.  Prag.  med.  Woch.,  vol.  v. 
pp.  292  and  303,  and  vol.  vi.  pp.  61,  74,  86,  ia3,  143;  Zeit  f.  klin.  Med.,  1883,  vol.  vi. 
p.  413.  Krehl  u.  Matthes,  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  1895,  vol.  xlv.  p.  54.  Maixner,  Zeit.  f. 
klin.  Med.,  1884,  vol.  \iii.  p.  234.  Fischel,  Arch.  f.  Gynaek.,  1884,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  27. 
V.  Jaksch,  Prag.  med.  Woch.,  1895,  vol.  xx.  p.  430.  Katz,  Wien.  med.  Blatter,  1890, 
vol.  xiv.     L.  V.  Aldor,  Berlin,  klin.  Woch.,  1899,  pp.  765  and  785.  . 

Bence  Jones'  Albumin. — In  association  with  the  occurrence  of  '^^-v^ 
niultiple  myeloma  of  the  bones,  notably  when  affecting  the  thora-'y**^ 
cic  skeleton,  a  peculiar  albuminous  body  is  found  in  the  urine, 
which  is  apparently  pathognomonic  of  the  disease  in  question.     It 
was  first  observed  by  Bence  Jones,  and  has  heretofore  been  regarded   —  ^  ^  2.  y 
as  an  albumose.     From  the  researches  of  Magnus  Le\y  and  my 
own  investigations,  however,  it  appears  that  the  substance  is  in 
reality  a  tnie  albumin,  as  it  yields  a  proto-albumose  on  peptic  diges- 
tion ;  but  it  differs  from  all  known  albumins  in  its  relative  solu- 
bility on  boiling,  and  in   the  readiness  with  which  it  dissolves  in 
dilute  ammonia  after  precipitation  with  alcohol.     Like  casein,  it 
contains  no  hetero-group,  but  is  distinguished  from  it  by  the  pres- 
ence of  a  carbohydrate  radicle  and  the  probable  absence  of  phos- 
phorus.    It  is  crystallizable,  and  may  occur  in  the  urinary  sediment 
in  the  form  of  typical  spheroliths. 

The  amount  of  the  substance  which  may  be  found  in  the  urine  is 
variable.  Some  observers  have  noted  an  elimination  of  from  0.25 
to  6.0  pro  mille,  while  others  report  much  larger  quantities.  In 
Bence  Jones'  case  the  elimination  rose  on  one  occasion  to  6.7  per 
cent.,  corresponding  to  a  total  output  of  70  grammes  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours — /.  e.,  to  nearly  as  much  as  the  entire  amount  of  the 
albumins  of  the  blood-plasma. 

As  regards  the  origin  of  the  albumin,  nothing  definite  is  known, 
but  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  it  is  not  derived  from  the  rayel- 
omatous  tissue  as  such.     We  may  imagine,  however,  that  through 
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the  agency  of  the  cells  of  the  abnormal  tissue,  viz.,  their  products 
of  metabolism,  the  normal  transformation  of  the  ingested  albumins 
into  tissue-albumins  is  impeded,  resulting  in  the  production  of  the 
substance  in  question,  which  is  then  eliminated  as  foreign  matter. 

The  disease  seems  to  be  comjiaratively  rare,  and  thus  far  only 
seventeen  cases  have  bt»en  reported  in  which  due  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  condition  of  the  urine.  Besides  these  there  are  a  few 
additional  cases  in  which  no  special  note  has  been  made  of  this 
point,  though  Zahn  states  that  in  his  case  **  sometimes  more  and 
sometimes  less  albumin^'  was  found.  Runeberg  also  reports  that 
the  urine  of  his  patient  contained  much  albumin,  while  the  kidneys 
were  found  practically  normal  at  autopsy. 

As  the  diagnosis  of  the  disease,  in  its  early  stages  at  least,  is 
altogether  dej)endent  upon  the  demonstration  of  the  albumin  in 
question,  a  special  examination  should  be  made  in  this  direction  in 
all  cases  of  obscure  bon(^pain,  as  also  in  obscure  cases  of  ansemia, 
since  P^Uinger  has  shown  that  at  times  the  disease  may  take  its 
course  without  the  occurrence  of  local  symptoms,  while  a  marked 
anemia  may  exist. 

Of  s})ecial  interest  in  this  connection  is  the  fact  that  Ziilzer  claims 
to  have  succeeded  in  bringing  about  the  ap[x»>arance  of  Benee  Jones' 
albumin  in  the  urine  of  animals  by  feeding  with  pyrodin,  which  is 
known  to  be  a  distinct  haemolytic  poison. 

Literature. — Bence  Jones,  Med.  and  Cliir.  Trans.,  1S50,  vol.  xxxiii.;  and  Phil. 
Trans.  Royal  Soc.  of  Loudon,  1848.  Kuhnc.  "  Ueber  Hemialbuniose  im  Ham,**  Zeit. 
f.  Biol.,  vol.  xxix.  p.  209.  EUinger,  "  Ueber  d.  Vorkommen  d.  Bence  Jones'sclien 
Korpcr  im  Ham,"  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  1898,  vol.  Ixii.  p.  255.  Magnus  Levy,  Zeit.  f. 
phvsiol.  Chem..  1900,  vol.  xxx.  p.  200.  Hamburger,  Johns  Hoj>kius  Hosp.  Bull.,  Feb., 
1901.     Zulzer,  Berliu.  klin.  Woch.,  1900,  p.  w9l. 

Hsemoglobin  (Methsemoglobin). — Under  normal  conditions  the 
disintegration  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles  \vhi(»h  is  constantly  taking 
place  in  the  body  never  results  in  such  a  degree  of  hiemoglobinajmia 
as  to  be  followed  by  an  elimination  of  Inemoglobin  in  the  nrine. 
Whenever  the  destniction  of  red  corpuscles  is  so  extensive,  how- 
ever, that  the  liver  is  unable  to  transform  into  bilirubin  all  the 
blood-coloring  matter  set  (ree,  himaof/hhinuria  occurs.  While  these 
factors,  then — /.  e,y  an  excessive  destruction  of  the  red  blood-cor- 
puscles and  an  insufficiency  on  the  part  of  the  liver — must  lye 
regarded  as  exj)laining  every  case  of  hfenioglohiuuria,  onr  knowlcMlge 
of  the  ultimate  causes  of  such  excessive  tlisintt^gration,  as  well  as 
the  manner  in  which  these  operate,  is  liniite<l.  Formerly  the  term 
htrniatliinrid  was  applied  to  this  condition.  It  was  shown,  however, 
th.it  the  pigment  eliminated  is  in  reality  not  luematin,  but  u.sually 
metluemoglobin,  and  only  at  times  luemoglobin,  so  that  the  term 
hiemoglohinuria  is  also  ill  chosen. 

^lost  common  is  the  haemoglobin uria  produced  by  certain  poisons, 
such  as  potassium  chlorate,  ar.senious  hydride,  hydrogen  sulphide. 
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pyrogallic  acid,  naphtol,  hydrochloric  acid,  tincture  of  iodine,  carbolic 
acid,  carbon  monoxide,  etc.,  and  also  by  morels  (Helvella  esculenta). 

Quite  familiar  is  the  hsemoglobinuria  observed  following  trans- 
fusion of  the  blood  of  animals  into  man,  such  as  that  of  the  calf 
and  lamb ;  also  the  form  seen  in  extensive  burns  and  in  insolation.  « 

While  haemoglobinuria  may  occur  in  the  coui*se  of  any  one  of  the 
specific  infectious  diseases,  such  as  scarlatina,  icterus  gravis,  variola 
hsemorrliagica,  typhoid  fever,  yellow  fever,  etc.,  it  is  said  to  be  es])e-  -^  ,  ^  rcj^ 
cially  frequent  in  cases  of  malarial  intoxication.  This  view  is  not 
accepted  by  many ;  Osier,  among  others,  believes  that  it  has  fre- 
quently been  confounded  with  malarial  haematuria.  I  have  never 
seen  an  instance  of  malarial  hjemoglobinuria,  and  believe  that 
in  our  more  temperate  zones  it  scarcely  ever  occurs.  Bastianello 
asserts  that  it  is  likewise  rare  in  Italy,  but  more  common  in  Sicily 
and  Greece,  and  very  common  in  the  tropics.  According  to  the 
same  obser\'er,  hemoglobinuria  occurs  only  in  infections  with  the  j^  ^^^^ 
ae^tivo^autumnal  parasite.  A  ha»moglobinuria  due  to  quinin  is  like- 
wise said  to  exist,  but  is  certainly  rare,  excepting  in  patients  who 
are  suffering  or  have  recently  suffered  from  malarial  fever.  I  have 
seen  but  one  instance  of  hsemoglobinuria  following  the  ingestion  "of 
quinin.  To  judge  from  the  literature  upon  the  subject,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  syyAilis  may  under  certain  conditions  be  a  potent  fac- 
tor in  the  production  of  hfiemoglobinuria.  This  appears  to  be  par- 
ticularly true  of  those  cases  of  so-called  paroxysmal  ha?moglobinuria 
in  which  bloody  urine  is  voided  from  time  to  time,  the  attacks  being 
frequently  preceded  by  chills  and  fever,  so  as  closely  to  simulate 
malarial  fever.  Other  factors,  also,  notably  cold,  appear  to  be  con- 
cerned in  the  production  of  this  form. 

The  occasional  occurrence  of  heemoglobinuria  in  cases  of  Ray- 
naud's disease,  coincident  with  attacks  of  an  epileptiform  character, 
has  been  referred  to  in  the  chapter  on  the  Blood  (see  page  41). 

Haemoglobin uria  has  been  observed  in  a  case  of  leuksemia  com- 
plicatetl  by  icterus. 

Finally,  an  epidemic  haemoglobinuria  has  been  described  as  occur- 
ring in  the  newborn  associatinl  with  jaundice,  cyanosis,  and  nervous 
symptoms ;  of  its  causation  we  are  in  ignorance. 

While  hiemoglobinuria  is  rather  uncommon,  haematuria  is  fre- 
quently observed,  and  will  be  considered  later  on,  as  its  recognition 
is  not  dependent  upon  the  demonstration  of  the  albuminous  body, 
"  haemoglobin,"  alone  in  the  urine,  but  upon  the  presence  of  red 
corpuscles,  which  in  haemoglobinuria  are  either  absent  or  present 
in  only  very  small  numbers. 

.  Literature. — TTfiRmogl obi n uria:  Rosenbach,  Berlin,  klin.  Woch.,  1880,  vol.  xvii. 
pp.  132  and  151.  Ehrlicb,  Zeit.  f.  klin.  Med.,  1881,  vol.  iii.  p.  3a3.  Boas,  Arch,  f  klin. 
Med.,  18a%  vol.  xxxii.  p.  355.  Kobler  u.  Obermayer,  Zeit.  f.  klin.  Med.,  1888,  vol. 
ziii.  p.  163. 
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Fibrin. — ^The  occurrence  of  fibrin  in  the  urine  presupposes  tlie 
presence  of  fibrinogen  and  a  fibrinogen ic  ferment.  It  is  seldom 
seen.  According  to  Neubauer  and  Vogel,  the  fibrin  may  occur 
either  as  coagulated  fibrin  or  in  solution.  In  the  former  con- 
dition it  13  at  times  observed  in  the  form  of  blood-coagula,  when 
its  significance  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  hssmaturia  in 
general,  although  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  usual  form  of 
hsematuria  is  not  associated  with  the  presence  of  coagula.  Colorless 
Kj^^^^^^C^  coagula  of  fibrin  are  seen  only  in  cases  of  chj:lujii  or  diphtheritic 
[JjB^'  infl^^mmation  of  the  urinary  passages.  On  the  other  hand,  urines 
containing  fibrinogenic  material  in  solution  are  likewise  seen  but 
rarely,  and  are  characterized  by  the  fact  that  fibrinous  coagula  sepa- 
rate out  only  on  standing,  when  they  usually  cover  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel ;  but  at  times  they  may  change  the  entire  bulk  of  urine 
into  a  gelatinous  mass.  So  far  this  condition  has  been  observed 
only  in  cases  of  chyluria  (which  see). 

Nacleo-albumin. — ^The  question  whether  or  not  nucleo-albumin 
is  a  normal  constituent  of  the  urine  is  still  under  dispute.  Per- 
sonal investigations  have  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  Mith  com- 
plicated methods  and  large  amounts  of  urine — ^from  5  to  25  liters — 
it  is  always  possible  to  demonstrate  its  presence  both  under  physio- 
logical and  pathological  conditions.  With  the  usual  tests  and 
smaller  amounts  of  urine,  however,  negative  results  only  are  obtained 
in  strictly  normal  individuals.  According  to  my  experience,  tri- 
cypracetic  acid,  with  which  Stewart  *  claims  to  have  obtained  posi- 
tive results  in  every  one  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  normal  urines 
which  he  examined,  does  not  precipitate  nucleo-albumin  when  this 
is  present  in  normal  amounts.  A  jiucieo-albuminuria  recognizable  by 
.  the  avaUable  tests  does  vol  exist  under  normal  conditions.  Even  under 
pathological  conditions  nucleo-albumin  is  by  no  means  always  found. 
Sarzin  ^  thus  was  unable  to  demonstrate  its  presence  in  two  hundred 
cases  which  he  exaniiiK*d  in  Senator's  clinic.  Citron^  arrived  at 
similar  results,  and  of  several  thousand  urines  which  I  have  exam- 
ined in  this  direction  positive  results  were  obtained  in  only  a  small 
^-l .  percentage  of  cases.  Its  presence  always  indicates  increased  epi- 
jiP'^'  thelial  desquamation  in  some  portion  of  the  urinary'  tract.  It  is 
^'  V  essentiallv  met  with  in  diseases  which  direct! v  or  indi recti v  involve 

the  integrity  of  the  epithelial  lining  of  the  uriniferous  tubules,  or  of 
the  bladder.  It  has  thus  l>een  frequently  found  in  oases  of  acute 
nephritis  and  assm^iated  with  febrile  albuminuria,  althouo^b  its  pres- 
ence even  then  is  not  constant.  In  chronic  nephritis  it  is  more  fre- 
quently absent  than  present.  In  crises  of  renal  hypeneniia  and  cystitis 
the  results  are  varial>le.     In  thirtv-two  icteric  urines  Obermaver* 

>  D.  D.  Stewart.  Med.  News,  1894. 

^  D.  Sarzin.  Uelwr  X\irle(>-alburninaiis.soheidung.  Diss.,  Berlin,  1S94. 

'  Ufiber  Muein  ini  Ilarn.  Diss.,  Berlin,  IS."^!, 

*  Obermayer,  Ceiitralbl.  f.  klin.  Med.,  1X9-2.  vul.  xiii  p.  1. 
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obtained  positive  results  without  exception,  and  it  appears  that  in  JtM^^^^^""^ 
leukaemia  nucleo-albumin  is  also  quite  constantly  present.     During 
the  administration  of  pyrogallol,  naphtol,  corrosive  sublimate,  tar 
preparations,  arsenic,  etc.,  as  well  as  in  cases  of  poisoning  with  anilin 
and  illuminating-gas,  large  amounts  of  the  substance  may  be  found. 

According  to  my  experience,  nucleo-albumin  is  frequently  ob- 
tained in  cases  of  so-called  functional  albuminuria,  and  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  find  that  this  is  still  present  when  serum-albumin 
aqd  serum-globulin  can  no  longer  be  demonstrated,  even  with  the 
trichloracetic  acid  test,  Nucleo-albuminuria  may  thus  exist  inde- 
pendently of  the  presence  of  the  more  common  forms  of  albumin. 
This  observation  has  also  been  made  by  Strauss,  who  found  nucleo- 
albumin  only  in  several  cases  of  cystitis,  in  one  case  of  chronic  in- 
terstitial nephritis,  and  in  one  case  of  emphysema  pulmonum  with 
renal  hyperaemia. 

The  existence  of  a  hsematogenic  form  of  nucleo-albuminuria  has 
thus  far  not  been  satisfactorily  demonstrated. 

Histon  and  Nncleohiston. — Kolisch  and  Burian  ^  were  able  to 
demonstrate  the  presence  of  histon  in  a  case  of  leukaemia  in  which 
it  was  constantly  present.  More  recently  Krehl  and  Matthes  *  claim 
to  have  isolated  the  same  substance  in  various  febrile  diseases,  such 
as  acute  peritonitis,  following  appendicitis,  in  croupous  pneumonia, 
erysipelas,  and  scarlatina.  It  is  an  albuminous  body,  and  was  first 
discovered  by  Kossel  in  the  red  blood-corpuscles  of  the  goose.  It 
exists  in  the  leucocytes  of  human  blood  in  combination  with  the  acid 
leukonuclein,  constituting  the  so-called  nncleohiston  of  Lilienfeld. 

It  is  not  clear  in  what  manner  the  histonuria  is  produced ;  so 
much,  however,  seems  certain,  that  it  is  not  solely  dependent  upon 
increased  destruction  of  leucocytes. 

Nucleohutmi  itself  has  been  found  in  the  urine  in  a  case  of 
pseudoleukaemia,  by  Jolles.^ 

Tests  for  Albumin. — ^The  recognition  of  the  various  albuminous 
bodies  which  may  occur  in  the  urine  is  based  partly  upon  their 
direct  precipitation  and  partly  upon  color-reactions  when  treated 
with  certain  reagents. 

The  number  of  tests  which  have  from  time  to  time  been  sug- 
gested is  large ;  many  of  them  after  a  brief  period  of  use  have  been 
discarded  as  useless  or  uncertain,  while  others  have  been  employed 
only  occasionally,  and  have  not  received  the  recognition  which  they 
deserve,  from  the  fact  that  simpler  tests  exist,  that  they  do  not 
possess  sufficient  delicacy,  or  that  in  some  instances  it  is  too  great. 

*  R.  KoliRch  u.  R.  Bnrian,  '*  Ucbcr  d.  Eiweisskorper  d.  leukamischen  Hams."  etc., 
Zeit.  f.  klin.  Med.,  vol.  xxix.  p.  374. 

'  L.  Krehl  u.  M.  Matthes,  'Ueber  febrile  Albumosurie,"  Deut«ch.  Arch.  f.  klin. 
Med.,  vol.  liv.  p.  508. 

»  A.  Jolles,  Ber.  d.  dentsch.  chem.  Geaellsch.,  vol.  xxx.  p.  172;  Zeit.  f.  klin.  Med., 
vol.  xxxiv.  p.  53. 
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In  the  foUowJDg  pagM  no  attempt  is  made  to  describe  all  of 
these  tests,  and  attention  will  be  directed  only  to  those  which  are 
generally  used,  and  which  clinical  experience  has  proved  to  be  of 
value,  precedence  being  given  to  those  which  have  been  longest  ia 
use.  While  some  of  these  are  applicable  for  demonstratiug  the 
presence  of  more  than  one  form  of  albumin,  special  tests  will  also 
be  described  whereby  the  various  albumins  may  be  individually 
recognized. 

Id  every  case  the  urine  should  be  carefully  filtered,  so  as  to  free 
it  from  any  morphological  elemeDts,  etc.,  present.  To  this  end,  it 
is  generally  sufficient  to  pass  the  urine  through  one  or  two  layers 
of  Swedish  filter-paper.  Frequently,  however,  a  clear  specimeu 
cannot  be  obtained  in  this  manner ;  it  is  then  advisable  to  shake  the 
urine  with  burnt  magnesia  or  talcum,  or  to  mix  it  with  scraps  of 
filter-paper,  when  it  is  filtered  as  usual. 

Testa  for  Sermn-albmnin. — The  Nrraic  Acid  Test'  (Fig.  98). — 
The  value  of  this  test,  properly  ap- 
plied, cannot  be  overestimate!,  as 
it  is  not  only  simple,  but  yields  an 
amount  of  information  that  can 
otherwise  be  gained  only  with  dif- 
I  ficulty.  Usually  the  student  is  ad- 
,  vised  to  Qiake  use  of  a  test-tube  par- 
1  tially  filled  with  urine,  along  the 
sides  of  which  concentrated,  chemi- 
cally pure  nitric  acid  is  allowed  to 
flow,  so  as  to  form  a  layer  at  the 
bott^im  of  the  tube,  when  in  the 
presence  of  serum-albumin  a  distinct 
white  ring  appears  at  the  zone  of  con- 
tact between  the  two  liquids  (Heller's 
test).  The  pictures  thus  obtained  can- 
not be  compared,  however,  with  those 
seeuwlien  the  apparently  trivial  change 
is  made  of  using  a  conical  glass  of 
about  2  ounces  ca|>acity  instead  of  the 
test-tube.  About  20  c.c.  of  urine  are 
.placed  in  the  glass,  when  6  to  10  c.c. 
of  nitric  acid  are  added  by  means  of  a 
pipette,  which  is  carried  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel ;  the  acid  is  slowly 
allowed  to  escape  by  diminishing  the  pressure  of  the  finger  upon  the 
tube.  When  this  is  carefully  done  the  nitric  acid  forms  a  distinct 
zone  beneath  the  urine.  In  the  presence  of  albumin  the  white 
ring  then  appears,  and   varies    in  extent  and   intensity   with   the 
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amount  of  albumin  present  (Plate  XV.,  Fig.  1).  If  now  the  con- 
tents of  the  glass  are  allowed  to  stand  undisturbed — and  if  small 
amounts  are  present,  these  appear  only  on  standing  for  several 
minutes — it  will  be  observed  that  the  cloudiness  gradually  extends 
upward ;  and  if  much  albumin  is  present,  it  may  be  seen  to  rise 
into  the  supernatant  liquid  in  the  form  of  small,  irregular  col- 
umns. This  appearance  is  possibly  referable  to  the  partial  decom- 
position of  uric  acid  by  means  of  nitric  acid,  nitrogen  and  carbon 
dioxide  being  set  free,  which,  rising  to  the  surface  in  the  form  of 
small  bubbles,  carry  the  nitric  acid  upward ;  coming  into  contact  a^ 

with  albumin  in  solution,  this  is  then  precipitated.  ^^ 

An  e^ffss  of  uric  acid  is  indicated  by  the  appearance,  within  five 
to  ten  minutes  after  addition  of  the  nitric  acid,  of  a  distinct  ring  in 
the  clear  urine,  about  1  to  2  cm.  above  the  zone  of  contact,  which  is 
similar  in  appearance  to  that  due  to  albumin.  If  this  ring  (Plate 
XV.,  Figs.  1,  2,  and  3),  which  has  been  appropriately  compared  to 
a  communion  wafer,  does  not  appear  within  five  to  ten  minutes,  it 
may  be  assumed  that  uric  acid  is  present  in  diminished  amount. 
The  degree  of  increase,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  determined  by 
the  size  of  the  ring,  it  being  presupposed  that  the  same  quantities 
of  urine  and  of  the  reagent  are  employed  in  every  case. 

Should  more  than  25  grammes  of  urea  be  contained  in  a  liter  of 
the  urine  examined,  an  appearance  like  hoarfrost  will  be  noted  on 
the  sides  of  the  vessel,  which  is  due  to  the  formation  of  urea  nitrate. 
Spangles  of  the  same  substance  appear  only  in  the  presence  of  at 
least  45  grammes  ;  and  if  50  grammes  or  more  of  urea  are  contained 
in  the  liter,  a  dense  mass  of  urea  nitrate  may  be  seen  to  separate  out. 

Biliary  urine,  when  treated  with  nitric  acid  containing  a  little 
nitrous  acid,  shows  the  color-play  referable  to  the  action  of  nitric 
acid  upon  bilirubin  (Plate  XV.,  Fig.  4).  The  production  of  the  colors 
(red,  yellow,  green,  blue,  and  violet)  takes  place  from  above  down- 
ward, the  green  color  being  the  most  characteristic ;  in  the  absence 
of  the  latter  the  presence  of  biliary  pigment  may  be  positively  ex- 
cluded. The  presence  of  albumin  is  not  objectionable,  as  the  color- 
play  takes  place  beneath  the  albuminous  disk. 

In  normal  urine  a  transparent  ring  is  also  obtained,  presenting  a 
peach-blossom  red ;  the  intensity  of  this  may  vary,  however,  from  a 
faint  rose  to  a  pronounced  brick  color,  and  is  referable  to  normal 
urinary  pigment  (Plate  XV.,  Fig.  5).  In  the  presence  of  urobilin, 
on  the  other  hand,  this  ring  presents  a  distinct  mahogany  color. 

Indican  is  indicated  by  the  appearance  of  a  violet  ring  (Plate  XV., 
Fig.  2)  situated  above  that  referable  to  the  normal  urinary  pigment. 
Its  intensity  varies  with  the  amount  present,  from  a  light  blue  to  a. 
deep  indigo. 

The  milky  cloud  at  the  zone  of  contact  of  the  two  fluids  may  be 
referable  not  only  to  the  presence  of  serum-albumin,  but  also  of 
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globulin  and  albumoses  (propeptoues),  while  a  negative  reaction  will 
generally  indicate  the  absence  of  these  bodies.  That  the  uric  acid 
ring  will  be  mistaken  for  albumin  is  hardly  likely  if  it  is  remeoi- 
bored  that  this  never  first  appears  at  the  zone  of  contact  of  the  two 
fluids,  but  always  in  the  uppermost  portion  of  the  urine.  It  is  true 
that  urines  are  occasionally  observed  in  which  the  separation  of  uric 
acid  takes  place  so  suddenly  that  within  a  minute  or  two  the  entire 
urinous  portion  of  the  mixture  is  completely  clouded,  resembling  the 
ap[)earance  presented  by  a  highly  albuminous  urine.  Such  an  exces- 
sive elimination  of  uric  acid  is  uncommon,  however,  and  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  with  uric  acid  the  cloudiness  extends  from  above 
downward,  and  never  from  below  upward,  as  Ls  the  case  with  albu- 
min. Should  any  doubt  be  felt,  it  is  only  necessary  to  remove  a 
few  cubic  centimeters  of  this  cloudy  urine  by  means  of  a  pipette  and 
to  heat  it  gently  in  a  test-tube,  when  the  urine  will  clear  up  entirely 
if  the  precipitate  is  due  to  uric  acid,  while  if  caused  by  albumin  it 
will  remain  or  become  more  intense.  Should  the  precipitate  caused 
by  nitric  acid  consist  of  albumoses,  it  vnUl  also  clear  up  entirely, 
to  reappear  on  cooling,  the  fluid  at  the  same  time  assuming  a 
markedly  yellow  color.  The  occurrence  of  a  distinctly  yellow  color 
in  the  urine,  moreover,  which  is  only  partially  cleared  upon  the 
application  of  heat  (and  be  it  remembered  that  a  much  higher  tem- 
perature is  necessary  for  the  solution  of  a  precipitate  referable  to 
albumoses  than  of  one  due  to  urates),  will  indicate  the  existence  of 
a  mixed  albuminuria — i.  e.,  the  presence  of  coagulable  albumin  and 
albumoses. 

Nitric  acid  may  also  cause  a  precipitation  of  certain  resinous  bodia*^, 
such  as  those  contained  in  tui^peutine,  balsam  of  copaiba  and  tolu,  etc. 
If  any  doul>t  is  felt,  the  mixture  should  be  shaken  with  alcohol, 
when  the  precipitate  caused  by  these  subsfcinces  is  at  once  dissolved. 
The  mucinous  bodv — nucleo-albumin — which  is  at  times  found  in 


DESCRIPTION  OF   PLATE  XV. 
The  Nitric  Acid  Test  as  Appued  to  the  Urine. 

Fig.  1. — The  light,  colorless  ring  in  the  clear  urine  above  shows  a  slight  increase 
in  the  amount  of  uric  acid  ;  tlie  large  white  band  denotes  a  large  amount  of  albumin, 
bordering  upon  a  colored  ring,  referable  partly  to  indic^ui  (blue)  and  partly  to  uro- 
rosei'n. 

Fig.  2. — The  light  ring  in  the  clear  urine  above  denotes  a  slight  increase  in  the 
amount  of  uric  acid.  Tlie  bluish-black  band  is  referable  to  an  enormous  increase 
in  the  amount  of  indican.     (Ileus.) 

Fig.  3. — The  broad,  light  band  in  the  clear  urine  above  is  referable  to  an  enor- 
mous increase  in  the  arnoimt  of  uric  acid.     (Laparotomy.) 

Fig.  4  — The  color-play  referable  to  the  presence  of  bilirubin  is  shown  in  a  dia- 
grammatic manner. 

Fk;.  5. — The  colored  ring  is  referable  to  the  presence  of  normal  urinary  coloring- 
matter. 
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the  urine  is  also  precipitated  by  nitric  acid,  but  need  not  occupy  our 
attention  at  this  place.  From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  manifest 
that  the  employment  of  the  nitric  acid  test  in  the  manner  indicated 
furnishes  much  valuable  information,  and  the  adoption  of  the  method 
as  described  not  only  by  hospital  students,  but  by  general  practi- 
tioners as  well,  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged. 

Boiling  Test. — A  few  cubic  centimeters  of  urine  are  boiled  in  a 
test-tube  and  then  treated  with  a  few  drops  of  concentrated  nitric  acid, 
no  matter  whether  a  precipitate  has  occurred  upon  boiling  or  not. 
If  albumin  is  present,  this  will  separate  out  as  a  flaky  precipitate, 
which  consists  of  serum-albumin  frequently  mixed  with  serum- 
globulin.  It  is  true  that  albuminous  urines  will  generally  yield  a 
precipitate  on  boiling  alone ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  unless 
the  reaction  is  decidedly  acid  a  precipitation  of  normal  calcium 
phosphate  may  occur,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  reaction  of  the  urine 
upon  boiling  becomes  less  acid  from  escape  of  the  carbonic  acid  held 
in  solution.  In  urines  presenting  an  alkaline  or  amphoteric  reac- 
tion this  is  very  frequently  noted,  and  might  give  rise  to  confusion, 
as  the  precipitate  due  to  calcium  phosphate  closely  resembles  that 
referable  to  albumin.  Care  must  hence  be  taken  to  insure  a  dis- 
tinctly acid  reaction,  which  is  best  accomplished  by  the  addition  of 
nitric  acid,  when  a  precipitate  referable  to  phosphates  is  at  once  dis- 
solved, while  one  due  to  albumin  remains,  and  may  even  become 
more  marked.  The  quantity  to  be  added  should  usually  be  equiva- 
lent to  about  0.05  to  0.1  of  the  volume  of  urine.  Under  no  cour 
dition  should  the  acid  be  added  before  boiling,  nor  should  the 
urine  be  boiled  after  its  addition,  as  small  amounts  of  albumin  will 
otherwise  be  overlooked,  owing  to  the  fact  that  hot  nitric  acid  dis- 
solves the  precipitate  to  a  certain  degree.  If,  after  addition  of 
the  nitric  acid  the  urine  turns  a  distinct  yellow,  and  if  then  upon 
cooling  a  white  precipitate  appears,  the  presence  of  albumoses  may 
be  inferred.  Uric  acid  will  probably  never  cause  confusion,  as  this 
sei>arates  out  only  upon  cooling,  and  then  presents  a  dark-brown 
color.  As  in  the  case  of  the  nitric  acid  test,  so  also  here,  a  pre- 
cipitation of  certain  resins  is  noted  at  times  which  may  be  recognized 
by  their  solubility  in  alcohol.  Albumoses  are  also  precipitated  upon 
the  application  of  heat,  but  such  precipitates  again  dissolve  when 
the  tem]>erature  a])proaches  the  boiling-point  (see  page  425). 

Should  acetic  acid  be  used  instead  of  nitric  acid,  great  care  must 
bo  taken  to  avoid  an  excess,  as  otherAvise  the  albumin  will  he  dis- 
solved. As  this  danger  diminishes  the  greater  the  quantity  of  salts 
contained  in  the  urine,  it»  is  advisable  to  treat  the  urine  first  with  a 
few  drops  of  acetic^  acid  until  a  distinctly  acid  reaction  is  obtained, 
and  then  to  add  one-sixth  its  volume  of  a  saturated  solution  of 
sodium  chloride,  magnesium  sulphate,  or  sodium  sulphate,  when 
upon  boiling  a  precipitation  of  the  albumin   will  occur.     Carried 
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out  in   this  manner^  the  test  is  absolutely  certain  and  will  dem- 
onstrate even  minimal  amounts  of  albumin.     If  an  equal  volume 
of  a  saturated  solution  of  common  salt  is  added  to  the  acidified  urine, 
albumoses  are  also  precipitated,   but  the  precipitate   dissolves  on 
boiling. 
-kr^A^         The  Potassium    Ferrocyanide   Test. — A  few   cubic  centi- 
■•^^'^'^^^Milieters  of  urine  are  strongly  acidified  with  acetic  acid  (sp.  gr.  1.064) 
i^ftV^i     ^^^  treated  with  a  few  drops  of  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium 
v"  ferrocyanide,  when,  in   the  presence  of  but  little  albumin,  a   famt 

turbidity,  or,  if  much  albumin  is  present,  a  flaky  precijiitate,  is 
noted,  which  is  best  recognized  by  comparison  with  a  tube  contain- 
ing some  of  the  pure  filtenni  urine,  l)oth  tubes  being  held  against 
a  black  background.  Concentrated  urines  should  be  previously 
diluted  with  water,  as  albumoses,  like  serum-albumin  and  serum- 
globulin,  which  may  be  precipitated  in  this  manner,  other\\dse  re- 
main in  solution.  Here,  also,  as  in  the  tests  described,  the  presence 
of  albumoses  may  be  inferred  if  the  precipitate  disappears  upon 
boiling,  while  q,  partial  clearing  up,  on  the  other  hand,  indicates  the 
presence  of  albumoses  and  coagulable  albumin. 

At  timers  the  addition  of  iicetic  acid  by  itself  is  followed  by  the 
appearance  of  a  cloud  in  the  urine,  which  may  be  due  to  urates  or 
to  urinary  mucin  (nucleo-albumin),  as  already  mentioned.  In  such 
cases  the  urine  should  be  refiltered,  diluted  with  water,  and  the  test 
again  applied. 

V.  Jaksch  advises  the  careful  addition,  by  means  of  a  pipette,  of 
a  few  cubic  centimeters  of  fairly  concentrated  acetic  acid,  to  which  a 
little  ix)tassium  ferrocyanide  has  been  addwl,  when  the  albumin,  as  in 
Heller's  test,  is  seen  to  form  a  ring  at  the  zone  of  contact  between 
the  two  fluids.  Instead  of  potassium  ferrocyanide,  potassium  plat- 
inocyanide  may  also  be  employed,  and  has  the  advantage  that  the 
test-solution  is  colorless. 

The  Trichloracetic  Acid  Test.^ — This  test  is  undoubtefUy 
the  most  delicate  of  those  so  far  described,  but  not  so  delicate  that 
a  trace  of  albumin  or  nucleo-albumin  can  be  demonstrated  in  every 
urine.  An  ex|)erience  based  upon  the  examination  of  several  thou- 
sand urines  with  this  reagent  warrants  my  sjx^aking  with  a  certain 
degree  of  confidence  upon  the  subjc^ct.  Very  fre(iuently  it  is  jx)s- 
sible  witli  this  method  to  demonstrate  albumin  in  urines  in  which 
the  more  common  tests  yield  negjitive  results,  but  in  which  tube- 
ciists  may  nevertheless  be  found  upon  microscopical  examination. 
The  test  is  applied  as  follows  :  by  means  of  a  pipette  1  or  2  c.c.  of 
an  aqueous  solution  of  the  reagent  (sp.  gr.  1.147)  are  carried  to  the 
bottom  of  a  tCvSt-tube  containing  the  carefully  filtered  urine,  so  as  to 
form  a  layer  beneath  the  urine.     In  the  j)resence  of  albumin  a  white 

*  F.  Obermaver,  Wien.  mcd.  Jahrbiich,  1888,  p.  375.  D.  M.  Reese,  Johns  Hopkins 
Hosp.  Bull.,  1890. 
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ring  will  be  seen  to  form  at  the  zone  of  contact  between  the  two  fluids^ 
varying  in  intensity  with  the  amount  of  albumin  present.  So  far  as 
the  test  for  albumin  is  concerned,  this  reagent  possesses  an  advantage 
over  nitric  acid  in  that  the  colored  rings,  which  are  so  confusing 
to  the  inexperienced,  are  commonly  not  observed.  Serum-albumin, 
serum-globulin,  and  albumoses  are  precipitated,  the  presence  of  the 
latter  being  recognized,  as  in  the  previous  tests,  by  the  fact  that  the 
precipitate  disappears  upon  boiling  and  reappears  on  cooling.  A 
cloud,  referable  to  uric  acid,  also  appears  if  this  is  present  in  exces- 
sive amounts,  but  disappears  upon  the  application  of  gentle  heat. 
A  previous  dilution  of  the  urine,  moreover,  guards  against  its  occur- 
rence. 

Other  tests  have  also  been  suggested  for  the  detection  of  albumin 
in  the  urine,  such  as  the  metaphosphoric  acid  test,  the  phenol,  tannic 
acid,  and  picric  acid  tests,  that  with  Tanret's  reagent,  phospho- 
tungstic  and  phosphomolybdic  acids,  and  quite  recently  Spiegler's 
reagent. 

Of  these,  only  the  picric  acid  and  Spiegler's  test  will  be  con- 
sidered. 

Picric  Acid  Test. — ^The  picric  acid  test  is  not  applicable  as  a 
test  for  albumin  as  such,  and  is  mentioned  in  this  connection  only 
because  the  same  reagent  is  employed  with  Esbach's  quantitative 
method.  This  is  composed  of  10  grammes  of  picric  acid  and  20 
grammes  of  crystallized  citric  acid,  dissolved  in  a  liter  of  distilled 
water.  If  to  this  solution  albuminous  urine  is  added,  the  mixture 
is  rendered  turbid,  and  after  some  time  a  sediment  which  consists 
not  only  of  albumins,  but  also  of  uric  acid,  kreatinin,  and  other 
extractives,  will  form  at  the  bottom  of  the  tube  (see  Quantitative 
Estimation  of  Albumin).  ^ 

Spiegler^s   Test.* — Spiegler's    reagent  consists  of   8  parts  by'^l^**^   _    ^ 


weight  of  mercuric  chloride,  4  part*  of  tartaric  acid,  and  200  parts-f ''*^**    ^  '> 
of  water,  in  which  20  parts  of  cane-sugar  are  further  dissolved,  so  ^*  -  ^ 

as  to  increase  the  specific  gravity  of  the  reagent  and  permit  of  its  ^X 
being  employed,  like  Heller's  test,  even  in  concentrated  urines. 
One-third  of  a  test-tube  is  filled  with  the  reagent,  and  the  urine 
carefully  placed  above  this  by  allowing  it  to  flow  slowly  down  the 
side  of  the  tube  ;  in  the  presence  of  albumin  a  sharply  defined  white 
ring  will  l)e  observed  where  the  two  liquids  are  in  contact.  Peptone 
gives  no  reaction,  while  albumoses  are  precipitated  and  may  be 
recognizcKl  as  indicated  above. 

Special  Test  for  Serum-albumin. — Should  it  be  desired,  for 
any  reason,  to  demonstrate  serum-albumin  alone,  the  urine  is  ren- 
dered amphoteric  or  faintly  alkaline  with  sodium  hydrate,  and  is  then 
saturated  with  magnesium  sulphate  in  substance,  in  order  to  remove 
any   globulin.     The    filtrate  is  strongly   acidified  with  acetic  acid, 

» Spiegler,  Wien.  kliu.  Woch.,  1892,  vol.  v.  p.  26. 
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when  a  flaky  precipitate,  appearing  upon  boiling,  will  indicate  the 
presence  of  serum-albumin. 

Pateln's  albumin  (litters  from  the  common  serum-albumin  in  being 
soluble  in  acetic  acid.* 

Very  often,  as  in  the  examination  for  sugar,  it  is  necessary  to 
remove  any  coagulable  albumin  that  may  be  present,  to  which  end 
the  urine  is  rendered  distinctly  acid  with  acetic  acid  and  boiled.  An 
examination  of  the  filtrate  with  potassium  ferrocyanide,  if  the 
amount  of  acetic  acid  added  was  just  sufficient,  will  then  yield  a 
negative  result  (see  page  420). 

Quantitative  Esthnation  of  Albnmin. — For  the  quantitative  esti- 
mation of  albumin  a  large  number  of  methods  have  been  devised, 
which  fact  in  itself  is  sufficient  to  indicate  that  the  majoritj'  of  them, 
at  lexst,  are  unsatisfixctory. 

Old  Method  by  Boiling. — If  only  comparative  results  are 
desired,  the  old  method  of  boiling  a  definite  amount  of  urine, 
after  the  addition  of  acetic  acid,  and  allowing  the  albumin  to  settle 
for  twenty-four  hours,  may  be  employed.  For  this  purpose  Neu- 
bauer  suggests  the  use  of  glass  tubes  measuring  one-half  to  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  which  are  closed  at  the  lower  end 
with  a  cork.  Ordinary  test-tubes  answer  perfectly  well,  but  care 
should  be  taken  that  the  same  quantity  of  urine  is  used  in  each 
case.  The  tubes  are  corked  and  kept  for  several  days  for  com- 
parison. The  results,  of  course,  express  only  the  relative  amount 
of  albumin  present,  and  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  error 
incurred  may  amount  to  as  much  as  30  or  even  50  per  cent,  of 
thL'  ([uantity  that  is  found  by  gniviinetric  analysis.  This  is  owing 
to  the  fact  that  sometimes  the  albumin  sejiaratcs  out  in  large  flakes, 
and  at  other  times  in  small  flakes,  and  that  the  degree  of  precipita- 
tion is  also  influ^^nced  by  the  s|x?cific  gravity  of  the  supernatant 
urine. 

Volumetric  Method  of  Wassh.iew.^ — Tliis  method  can  be 
recommended  for  the  quantitative  estimation  of  albumin,  as  it  is 
both  simple  and  accurate.- 

Ten  to  20  c.c.  of  urine,  which  are  best  dihite<l  to  50  c.c.  with 
distilled  water,  are  treated  with  2  drops  of  a  1  per  cent,  aqueous 
solution  of  true  yellow,  and  tlien  titrated  with  a  25  per  cent,  solu- 
tion of  salieyl-sulphonic  acid  until  a  distinct  hriok-red  color  is 
obtained.  The  number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  the  reagent  em- 
ployed, multiplied  by  0.01  OOG,  will  indicjite  the  amount  of  albumin 
in  the  10  or  20  c.c.  of  urine  examined.  If  tlie  urine  is  alkaline,  it 
should  first  be  slightlv  acidified  with  acetic  acid. 

^  Patein,  "Acoto-solnble  Albumin  in  the  T'riiio.''  Conipt.  rond.  de  I'Acad.  dos  Soi., 
1889.     Coplin,  Phila.  Mod.  Jour..  1>^99.  p.  957. 

2  Wassiliew,  Eshencdcluik,  189(>,  No.  26 ;  St.  Petersburg,  mod.  Woch.,  1S97,  Beilage, 
p.  4. 
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Esbach's  Method.* — For  clinical  purposes^  Esbach's  method  is 
the  most  convenient.  As  stated  above,  his  reagent  is  composed  of 
10  grammes  of  picric  acid  and  20  grammes  of  citric  acid, 
dissolved  in  1000  c.c.  of  distilled  water.  Special  tubes,  Fio.  99. 
termed  albuminimeters  (Fig.  99),  are  employed,  which 
bear  two  marks,  one,  Z7,  indicating  the  point  to  which 
urine  must  be  added,  and  one,  li,  the  point  to  which  the 
reagent  is  added.  The  lower  portion  of  the  tul)e  up  to  U 
bears  a  scale  reading  from  1  to  7.  The  tube  is  filled  to 
U  with  the  filtered  albuminous  urine,  and  the  reagent  added 
until  the  ymnt  R  is  reached.  The  tube  is  then  closed  with 
a  stopjKjr,  inverted  twelve  times,  and  set  aside  for  twenty- 
four  hours.  At  the  expiration  of  this  time  serum-albu- 
min, serum-globulin,  and  albumoses,  as  well  as  uric  acid 
and  kreatinin,  will  have  settled,  when  the  amount  pro 
mille  in  grammes  may  be  directly  read  off  from  the  scale. 
A  few  precautions  must,  however,  be  observed  in  order 
to  obtain  as  accurate  results  as  possible.  The  reaction  of 
the  urine  should  be  acid,  and  if  this  is  not  the  case  acetic 
acid  is  added.  Its  specific  gravity  should,  furthermore, 
not  exceed  1.006  or  1.008,  the  proper  densitj^  being  ob- 
tained by  diluting  with  water.  The  temperature  also 
appears  to  play  an  important  r6le,  the  reading  generally 
being  higher  with  a  low  than  with  a  more  elevated  tem- 
perature ;     15^    C.     is    best    adapted    to    the    purpose. 

The  Differential  Density  Method.- — More  accurate  results 
may  be  obtained  with  the  following  method,  which  is  based  upon  the 
diminution  in  the  specific  gravity  of  the  urine  after  the  removal  of 
all  albumin,  and  its  comparison  with  the  specific  gravity  observed 
before.  To  this  end,  the  urine  is  treated  with  a  sufficient  amount  of 
acetic  acid  to  insure  complete  precipitation  of  the  albumin  (see 
below),  when  its  specific  gravity  is  noted.  It  is  then  brought  to 
the  b(>iling-])oint,  care  being  taken  to  guard  against  evaporation  by 
placing  the  urine  in  an  ordinarj"  medicine-bottle  ;  this  is  closed  with 
a  rnbljcr  stopper  that  has  been  previously  boiled  in  a  solution  of 
sodium  hydrate  and  washed  free  from  alkali,  the  stopjx^r  l)eing  tightly 
fastened  with  a  cord  or  wire.  Thus  prepared,  the  bottle  is  kept  in 
boiling  water  for  ten  to  fifteen  minutes.  The  urine  is  filtered  on 
cooling,  evaporation  l>eing  again  carefully  guarded  against  by  filter- 
ing into  a  bottle  through  a  funnel  which  has  hoQix  passed  through  a 
closely  fitting  st(>p|)er ;  the  funnel  is  kept  covered  with  a  plate  of 
glass.  The  specific  gravity  is  then  again  determined,  and  it  is  best 
in  both  crises  to  use  a  pyknometer.  (An  accurate  hydrometer,  grad- 
uated  to   the   fourth  decimal,  may,  however,  also  be  used.)     The 

*  Outtinann.  Berlin,  klin.  Woch..  lS9fi.  vol.  xxiii.  p.  117. 

'  Iluppert  u.  Zdhor,  Zeit.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  1886,  vol.  xii.  pp.  467  and  481. 
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decrease  in  the  specific  gravity,  multiplied  by  400,  will  indicate  the 
number  of  grammes  of  albumin  in  100  c.c.  of  urine. 

Gravimetric  Method. — If  si)ecial  accuracy  is  required,  the 
amount  of  albumin  must  be  determined  gravimetrically  as  follows  : 
a  certain  amount  of  urine,  after  having  been  acidified  with  acetic 
acid,  so  as  to  insure  complete  precipitation  of  all  albumin,  is  boiled ; 
the  albumin  is  then  filtered  off,  dried,  and  weighed.     For  this  pur- 
pose, 500  to  1000  c.c.  of  carefully  filtered  urine  should  be  available. 
A  specimen  of  this,  if  already  acid,  is  placed  in  a  test-tube,  in  boil- 
ing water,  until  coagulation  takes  place,  when  it  is  further  heated 
over  the  free  flame  and  filtered.     The  filtrate  is  then  tested  with 
acetic  acid   and    potassium    ferrocyanide.     Should   no  albumin  be 
thus  demonstrable,  the  entire  amount  of  urine  is  treated  in  the  same 
manner,  and  requires  no  further  addition  of  acetic  acid.     If,  how- 
ever, the  test  yields  a  positive  result,  it  is  apparent  that  the  urine 
was  not  sufficiently  acid.     The  entire  volume  is  then  treated  with  a 
30  to  50  per  cent,  solution  of  acetic  acid,  drop  by  drop,  the  mixture 
boing  thoroughly  stirred  and  specimens  tested  from  time  to  time,  as 
described.     When,  finally,  the  urine  remains  clear  or  shows  only  a 
faint  turbidity,  100  c.c.  or  less,  according  to  the  amount  of  albumin 
present,  are  first  heated  in  boiling  water  until  the  albumin  begins  to 
separate  out  in  flakes,  and  then  carefully  brought  to  the  boiling-point 
over  the  free  flame.     The  suj)ernatant  urine  is  decanted  through  a 
filter,  which  has  been  previously  dried  at   120°  to   130°  C.  and 
accurately  weighed,  when  the  whole  amount  of  the  precipitate  is 
brought  upon  the  filter.      Any  albumin   remaining  in  the  beaker  is 
detached  from  its  sides  by  means  of  a  glass  nnl  tipj)ed  with  a  piece 
of  rubber  tubing,  and  collected  by  the  aid  of  hot  water.     The  entire 
precipitate  is  now  thoroughly  washed  with  hot  water  until  the  wash- 
ings no  longer  become  turbid  when  treat^nl  with  a  drop  of  nitric  acid 
and  silver  nitrate ;  in   other  words,  until   the  chlorides  have  been 
completely  removed.     The  precipitate  is  further  washed  with  alco- 
hol and  finally  with  ether  to  remove  any  fats  that  may  be  present, 
when   it  is  dried  at  120°   to   130°  C.   until  a  constant  weight   is 
reached.     If  still  greiiter  accuracy  is  required,  the  dried  and  weigh(Ml 
precipitiite  is  incinerated  to  determine  the  amount  of  mineral  ash  in 
combination  with  the  albumin,  which  is  then  deducted  from  the  tot'il 
weight.    The  most  accurate  results  are  obtained  if  not  more  than  0.2  to 
0.3  gramme  of  albumin  is  contained  in  the  amount  of  urine  employed. 
A  smaller  quantity  than  100  c.c.  should  hence  be  used  if  a  previous 
test  with  Esbach's  albuminimcter  shows  a  higher  jx^rcentage. 

A  glass-wool  filter  insures  a  more  ra])id  ])rocess  of  diying — twenty- 
four  to  thirty  hours  ;  but  care  must  then  be  had  that  this  is  proi)erly 
prepared,  so  as  to  guard  agjiinst  a  loss  of  the  wool  while  washing. 

Test  for  Sermn-globulin  and  its  Quantitative  Estiination. — To  test 
for  serum-globulin  the  urine  is  rendered  alkaline  by  the  addition  of 
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ammonium  hydrate,  any  phosphates  that  may  thus  be  thrown  down 
being  filtered  off  on  standing.  The  urine  is  then  treated  with  an 
equal  volume  of  a  saturated  solution  of  ammonium  sulphate,  when 
the  occurrence  of  a  precipitate  will  indicate  the  presence  of  the 
globulin.  Ammonium  urate  may  likewise  separate  out,  but  this 
occurs  later. 

According  to  Paton,  the  following  test  may  also  be  employed  :  the 
urine  after  having  been  rendered  alkaline  with  sodium  hydrate, — 
any  phosphates  which  may  separate  out  are  filtered  off, — is  carefully 
poured  down  the  side  of  a  test-tube  containing  a  saturated  solu- 
tion of  sodium  sulphate,  so  as  to  form  a  layer  above  this,  when  in 
the  presence  of  serum-globulin  a  white  ring  will  appear  at  the  zone 
of  contact. 

If  a  quantitative  estimation  of  the  globulin  is  to  be  made,  the  pre- 
cipitate thus  obtained,  after  about  one  hour's  standing,  is  collected 
on  a  dried  and  weighed  filter,  and  washed  thoroughly  with  a  one- 
half  saturated  solution  of  ammonium  sulphate  until  a  specimen 
of  the  washings  treated  with  acetic  acid  and  potassium  ferrocy- 
anide  no  longer  gives  a  precipitate.  It  is  then  treated  as  directed 
in  the  method  employed  for  the  quantitative  estimation  of  serum- 
albumin. 

Tests  for  Albmnoses. — ^A  small  amount  of  urine  is  strongly  acidi- 
fied with  acetic  acid  and  treated  with  an  equal  voliune  of  a  saturated 
solution  of  common  salt.  In  the  presence  of  albumoses  a  precipitate 
occurs,  which  dissolves  on  boiling  and  reappears  on  cooling.  If 
serum-albumin  also  be  present,  which  is  usually  the  case,  the  hot 
liquid  must  be  filtered.  The  albumoses  are  found  in  the  filtrate  and 
appear  on  cooling.  If  the  hot  filtrate,  moreover,  is  rendered  alkaline 
with  a  solution  of  sodium  hydrate,  a  red  color  develops  upon  the 
addition  of  a  very  dilute  solution  of  cupric  sulphate,  added  drop  by 
drop  (biuret  reaction).  On  boiling  with  Millon^s  reagent  a  red  color 
is  also  obtained.  This  reagent  is  prepared  by  dissolving  1  part  of 
mercury  in  2  parts  of  nitric  acid  of  a  specific  gravity  of  1.42,  and 
diluting  \v4th  2  volumes  of  distilled  water. 

Salkowskt's  Method.^ — Fifty  c.c.  of  urine  are  acidified  in  a 
beaker  with  5  c.c.  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  precipitated  with  phos- 
photungstic  acid,  the  mixture  being  heated  over  the  free  flame,  when 
in  a  few  minutes  the  precipitate  will  form  a  resinous  mass  which 
closely  adheres  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  The  supernatant  fluid 
Is  decanted,  and  the  mass  at  the  bottom,  which  now  becomes  granular, 
washed  twice  with  distilled  water,  which  is  likewise  removed  by 
docantation.  The  precipitate  is  then  covered  with  about  8  c.c.  of 
distilled  water,  and  treated  with  0.5  c.c.  of  a  sodium  hydrate  solu- 
tion (sp.  gr.  1.16).    Upon  shaking  the  beaker  the  mass  will  dissolve, 

*  E.  Salkowaki,  **  Uebcr  d.  Nachweis  d.  Poptons  (Albumosen)  im  Ham  u.  d.  Darstel- 
lung  d.  Urobilins,"  Berlin,  klin.  Woch.,  1887,  p.  353. 
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the  solution  assuming  a  dark-blue  color.  This  is  heated  on  the  free 
flame  until  the  blue  color  turns  to  a  dirty,  grayish-yellow ;  the  solu- 
tion at  the  same  time  becomes  turbid,  but  at  times  may  turn  yellow 
and  remain  clear.  This  discoloration  may  be  hastened  by  the  further 
addition  of  a  few  drops  of  sodium  hydrate  solution.  As  soon  as 
this  point  has  been  reached,  some  of  the  liquid  is  placed  in  a  test- 
tube,  allowed  to  cool,  and  then  treated  with  a  very  dilute  solution 
of  cupric  sulphate  (1  to  2  \\er  cent.)  drop  by  drop;  in  the  presence 
of  peptones  the  solution  assumes  a  bright-red  color,  which  may  be 
brought  out  still  more  strongly  if  the  specimen  is  now  filtered.  If 
albumin  or  much  mucin  is  present,  these  bodies  must  first  be  re- 
moved (see  pages  422  and  428);  but  the  quantity  of  urine  employed 
is  so  small  that  the  mucin  can  usually  be  disregarded.  With  this 
method,  which  occupies  only  about  ^\q  minutes,  0.015  gramme  of 
peptones  pro  100  c.c.  may  be  demonstrated  without  difficultj'. 

Salkowski  has  recently  pointed  out  that  urines  which  are  very 
rich  in  urobilin,  as  in  pneumonia,  may  give  rise  to  the  biuret  reac- 
tion even  when  albumoses  are  absent.  The  coloring-matter,  it  is 
true,  may  be  removed  entirely  by  precipitation  \vith  lead  acetate  or 
subacetate,  but  unfortunately  a  portion  of  the  albumoses  is  also 
carried  do^vn,  and  the  substance  may  thus  escape  detection  when 
present  only  in  small  amounts.  He  hence  suggests  that  smaller 
quantities  of  urine,  such  as  10  c.c,  be  employed  in  the  test.  The 
reaction  is  then  not  so  well  marked,  but  the  results  are  more  re- 
liable. 

Bang's  Method. — This  method  has  recently  been  introduced, 
and  is  said  to  be  free  from  the  objections  attaching  to  the  one  pro- 
[X)sed  by  Salkowski.  Ten  c.c.  of  urine  are  heated  in  a  test-tube 
with  8  grammes  of  finely  powdere<l  ammonium  sulphate  until  the 
salt  has  been  dissolved  ;  the  fluid  is  then  boileil  for  a  moment.  The 
hot  fluid  is  centrifugated  for  one-half  to  one  minute,  the  supernatant 
fluid  |X)ur(»d  off*,  and  the  sediment  stirrcnl  with  alcohol  in  an  agate 
mortar.  The  alcohol  is  poured  off*,  and  the  residue  dissolved  in  a 
little  water  ;  the  solution  is  boiled  and  filtered,  and  the  filtnite  tested 
with  sodium  hydrate  solution  and  cupric  sulphate  as  described. 
Should  the  urine  be  especially  rich  in  urobilin — /.  c,  manifesting 
a  well-markeil  fluorescence  with  zinc  chloride  and  ammonia — it  is 
best  to  extnict  the  final  aqueous  solution  with  chloroform  by  shak- 
ing, and  to  pour  off  the  supernatant  fluid,  when  this  is  Jtested  with 
cupric  sulphate.  In  this  manner  it  is  ]>()ssible  to  demonstnite  the 
presence  of  albumoses  in  a  dilution  of  1  :  4000— o 000.  Other  con- 
stituents of  the  urine,  with  the  exception  of  hjematoj>or]>hyrin,  do 
not  interfere  with  the  test.  Should  lijpniatoporphvrin  l>e  ]>resent, 
however,  which  may  be  susjx^ted  if  a  red  alcoholic  extnict  is  ohtiiined, 
the  urine  must  first  be  preeipitate<l  with  barium  chloride.  The  fil- 
trate, which  contains  the  albumoses,  is  then  examined  as  descril>ed. 
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If  a  centriiiige  is  not  available,  the  urine  is  boiled  with  the  ammo- 
nium sulphate^  when  a  portion  of  the  albumoses  will  remain  on  the 
sides  of  the  tube  as  a  sticky  mass.  This  is  washed  with  alcohol, 
and  if  necessary  with  chloroform,  dissolved  in  water,  and  tested  for 
biuret. 

The  alcoholic  extract  may  also,  be  used  for  testing  for  urobilin. 
To  this  end,  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  a  few  drops  of  a  solution 
of  zinc  chloride,  when  in  the  presence  of  urobilin  a  beautiful  fluores- 
cence will  be  observed.     The  test  is  extremely  delicate.^ 

Tests  for  Bence  Jones'  Albnmin. — The  presence  of  Bence  Jones' 
albumin  is  usually  discovered  on  slowlv  heating  the  urine  to  the 
boiling-point.  It  will  then  be  noted  that  at  a  temperature  of  from 
50°  to  60°  C.  a  more  or  less  intense,  milky  turbidity  develops,  which 
on  subs;  quent  boiling  either  disappears  entirely  or  jmrtially,  and 
reappears  on  cooling.  The  degree  to  which  the  urine  clears  on 
boiling  differs  in  different  cases.  As  I  have  just  stated,  the  turbid- 
ity may  disappear  entirely ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  urines  are  met 
with  in  wliich  even  a  partial  clearing  can  scarcely  be  made  out. 
This  is  apparently  dependent  upon  the  degree  of  acidity  of  the  urine, 
the  amount  of  mineral  salts  and  of  urea  present,  and  probably  also 
upon  other  and  still  unknown  factors. 

Uport  the  addition  of  a  drop  of  nitric  acid  to  a  few  cubic  centi- 
meters of  such  urine  a  temporary  turbidity  develops,  which  disap- 
pears on  shaking,  but  persists  if  a  little  more  of  the  acid  is  added. 
If  now  the  mixture  is  heated,  the  albumin  first  coagulates  to  a  dense 
mass;  on  boiling,  this  dissolves,  and  after  a  while  the  liquid  becomes 
almost  entirely  clear,  while  the  turbidity  returns,  as  before,  on  sub- 
sequent cooling.  vSimilar  reactions  are  obtained  with  all  the  common 
reagents  for  albumin. 

For  its  complete  identifiaition,  the  albumin  should  be  isolated 
and  further  examined  as  follows  :  larger  amounts  of  urine  are  pre- 
cipitated by  the  addition  of  one  and  one-half  to  two  volumes  of 
9f)  jxjr  cent,  alcohol,  or  by  treating  with  two  volumes  of  a  saturated 
solution  of  ammonium  sulphate.  In  either  event  the  total  amount 
of  albumin  is  thrown  down.  This  is  then  washed  with  alcohol  and 
ether,  and  dried  over  sulphuric  acid.  To  purify  the  substance,  it  is 
dissolveil  in  boiling  water,  by  the  aid  of  a  few  drops  of  a  dilute 
solution  of  sodium  «irbonate,  and  dialyzed  to  running  and  then  to 
distilled  water  until  free  from  mineral  salts.  It  is  then  repreK?ipi- 
tated  with  alcohol  (if  necessary',  after  the  addition  of  a  drop  or  two 
of  a  dilute  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid),  washed  with  absolute 
alcohol  and  other,  and  dried.  Thus  purified,  the  albumin  is  prac- 
ticidly  insoluble  in  distilUnl  water  or  saline  solution  at  ordinar}'  tem- 
perature, and  only   sparingly  so  at  the  boiling-point.     In  boiling 

*  E.  Bang,  "  Eine  neue  Methode  zum  Nachwcis  d.  Albumosen  im  Ham,"  Deatsch. 
med.  Woch.,  189S,  p.  17. 
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water,  however,  it  dissolves  with  comparative  ease  after  the  addi- 
tion of  a  few  drops  of  sodium  carbonate  solution.  On  neutraliza- 
tion no  precipitate  occurs  if  a  sufficient  amount  of  water  is  present. 
If  such  a  neutral  solution  is  heated,  no  change  occurs ;  but  if  it  is 
now  acidified  and  a  certain  amount  of  salt  added,  the  typical  reaction 
appears  on  heating,  viz.,  precipitation  between  50°  and  60°  C.  (even 
between  40°  and  50°  C.  if  a  sufficient  amount  of  salt  is  present), 
clearing  on  boiling,  and  reprecipitation  on  cooling. 

On  digestion  with  pepsin-hydrochloric  acid,  as  I  have  said,  a 
proto-albumose  is  obtained  among  the  early  products  of  digestion, 
while  a  hetero-albumose  is  not  formed. 

Test  for  (Mucin)  Nucleo-albiunin. — The  carefully  filtered  urine  is 
treated  in  a  test-tube,  drop  by  drop,  with  an  excess  of  concentrated 
acetic  acid,  when  the  occurrence  of  a  turbidity  will  indicate  the 
presence  of  nucleo-albumin. 

If  the  urine  contains  albumin,  this  must  first  be  removed  by  salt- 
ing with  ammonium  sulphate  in  substance.  The  precipitate  is  then 
dissolved  and  tested  in  the  usual  manner,  after  dialyzing  out  the 
salts.  Dilution  of  the  urine  (1  part  to  3  of  water)  should  also  be 
practised  when  doubt  is  felt,  as  urates  will  then  not  interfere  with 
the  reaction,  nor  will  the  urinary  salts  be  so  apt  to  exert  a  solvent 
action  upon  the  mucin  if  they  are  present  in  large  amounts. 

Ott's  test  may  also  be  advantageously  employed.^  To  this  end, 
a  few  cubic  centimeters  of  urine  are  treated  with  an  equal  volume 
of  a  saturat<^Kl  solution  of  common  salt,  when  Alm^n's  solution, 
which  consists  of  5  grammes  of  tannic  acid,  10  c.c.  of  a  25  per 
cent,  solution  of  acetic  acid,  and  240  c.c.  of  40  to  50  per  cent, 
alcohol,  is  slowly  added.  In  the  presence  of  nucleo-albumin  a 
precipitate  develops  at  oncA}, 

Xucleo-albumin  is  chanicterize<l  bv  its  insolubilitv  in  acetic  acid, 
by  the  fact  that  it  is  precipitated  by  magnesium  sulphate,  and  that 
it  does  not  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  a  reducing  substmce  when 
boile<l  with  dilute  acids.  It  is  thus  readily  distinguished  from 
globulin  and  true  mucin,  with  which  it  has  frequently  been  con- 
founded. Globulin  precipitites  are  easily  soluble  in  acetic  acid,  and 
mucin  when  boiled  with  acid  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  a  reduc- 
ing substance. 

In  order  to  remove  nucleo-albumin  from  the  urine,  this  is  treatecl 
with  neutral  lead  acetate,  an  excess  of  the  reag(Mit  Ix'ing  carefully 
avoidcnl.  If  it  is  desired  to  test  for  |>eptones,  the  filtrate  is  then 
tn^ated  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  the  process  continued  as  descril)ed 
above. 

Test  for  Haemoglobin. — The  diagnosis  of  ha'moglol^inuria  is  based 
upon  the  demonstration  of  hienioglobin,  viz.,  methiemoglobin,  in  the 
urine  in  solution,  in  the  absence  of  rtnl  corpuscles,  or  at  least  in  the 

»  A.  Ott,  Centralbl.  f.  inn.  Med..  ls*)5,  vol.  xvi.  p.  :W. 
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presence  of  only  a  very  small  number,  so  that  an  examination  in  the 
latter  direction  is  also  an  important  factor. 

Bloody  urine  is  generally  turbid,  and  may  vary  in  color  from 
bright  red  to  almost  black. 

Oxyhsemoglobin,  as  such,  can  only  be  recognized  by  the  spectro- 
scope ;  it  gives  rise  to  the  appearance  of  two  bands  of  absorption, 
situated  between  D  and  E,  as  described  in  the  chapter  on  the  Blood. 

The  urine  to  be  examined  spectroscopically  should  be  rendered 
feebly  acid  by  means  of  acetic  acid,  and  placed  before  the  open  slit 
of  the  spectroscope  in  a  test-tube,  beaker,  or  similar  vessel,  when  the 
two  bands  of  oxy haemoglobin  will  be  seen,  either  at  once  or  upon 
carefully  diluting  with  distille<l  water.  If  ammonium  sulphide  is 
now  added,  the  spectrum  of  reduced  hcemoglobin  will  be  obtained. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  more  commonly  the  spectrum 
of  metliaemoglobin  is  seen  in  cases  of  hsemoglobinuria. 

The  following  tests,  which  will  also  indicate  the  presence  of  blood 
coloring-matter,  cannot  be  employed  to  decide  the  nature  of  the 
pigment  present,  as  methsemoglobin  and  oxyhsemoglobin  will  both 
react  in  the  same  manner. 

Heller's  Test.' — A  small  amount  of  the  urine,  or  still  better  a 
portion  of  the  sediment,  is  made  strongly  alkaline  with  sodium  hy- 
drate and  boiled.  On  standing,  a  deposit  of  basic  phosphates  forms, 
which  in  the  presence  of  blood  coloring-matter  presents  a  bright-red 
color.  This  is  referable  to  the  formation  of  hsemochromogen,  as  may 
be  shown  by  spectroscopic  examination.  Thus  controlled,  the  test  is 
extremely  sensitive,  and  still  yields  a  positive  result  when  the  chem- 
ical test  alone  leaves  one  in  doubt.^  The  deciding  band  is  the  first 
between  D  and  E.  Care  should  be  had,  however,  that  the  solution 
is  cold,  as  other\vise  the  haemochromogen  is  transformed  into  haematin 
in  alkaline  solution.  At  times,  when  the  urine  contains  a  large 
amount  of  coloring-matter  (bile-pigment,  etc.),  it  may  be  difficult  to 
determine  the  exact  color  of  the  sediment.  In  such  cases  the  sub- 
sequent examination  with  the  spectroscope, — the  lensless  instrument 
of  Hering  or  that  of  Browning  suffices, — is  invaluable.  In  the 
absence  of  such  apjmratus  the  ])rocedure  of  v.  Jaksch  may  be  em- 
ployed. To  this  end,  the  phosphatic  deposit  is  filtered  off  and  dis- 
solved in  acetic  acid,  when  if  blood-pigment  is  present  the  solution 
becomes  red,  the  color  gradually  vanishing  upon  exposure  to  the  air. 
The  delicacy  of  the  test  is  such  that  oxy haemoglobin  can  still  be 
demonstrated  in  a  dilution  of  1  :  4000. 

The  GuAiACiTM  Test.^ — A  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  tincture  of 
guaiacum  and  oil  of  turpentine  (which  has  been  ozonized  by  expos- 
ure to  the  air)  is  allowed  to  flow  slowly  along  the  side  of  a  test- 

>  J.  F.  HcUer,  Zeit.  d.  K.  K.  GeseUsch.  d.  Aerate  zu  Wien,  1858,  No.  48. 

»  V.  Arnold,  Berlin,  klin.  Woch.,  1898,  p.  2a3. 

'  Alm^n,  see  Hammarsten,  Lehrbuch  der  physiol.  Chem.,  3d  ed.  p.  488. 
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tube  upoD  the  urine  to  be  examined,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a 
distinct  layer  above  the  urine.  In  the  presence  of  blood-pigment  a 
white  ring,  which  gradually  turns  blue,  will  be  seen  to  form  at  the 
zone  of  contact. 

Donooany's  Test.^ — About  10  c.c.  of  urine  are  treated  with  1 
c.c.  of  a  solution  of  anmionium  sulphide  and  the  same  amount  of 
pyridin,  when  in  the  presence  of  blood  a  more  or  less  intense  orange 
color  develops,  especially  if  looked  at  from  above,  against  a  white 
background.  In  doubtful  cases  the  examination  is  to  be  controlled 
by  a  spectroscopic  examination  of  the  resulting  mixture.  If  blood- 
pigment  is  present,  the  spectrum  of  hsemochromogen  is  obtained. 
Should  the  ammonium  sulphide  and  pyridin  be  old,  a  green  or  brown 
color  is  imparted  to  the  urine,  which  changes  to  yellow  upon  the 
addition  of  ammonium  hydrate. 

Test  for  Fibrin. — Fibrin  usually  occurs  in  the  urine  in  the  form 
of  distinct  clots,  the  nature  of  which  may  be  determined  by  thor- 
oughly washing  with  water,  when  they  are  dissolved  by  boiling  m  a 
1  per  cent,  solution  of  soda  or  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  hydrochloric 
acid.     On  cooling,  this  solution  is  tested  as  for  serum-albumin. 

Test  for  Histon. — The  urine  of  twenty-four  hours  is  first  examined 
for  albumin,  and  this  removed  if  present.  It  is  then  precipitated 
with  94  per  cent,  alcohol,  the  precipitate  washed  with  hot  alcohol 
and  dissolved  in  boiling  water.  Upon  cooling,  the  solution  thus 
obtained  is  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  allowed  to  stand  for 
several  hours.  During  this  time  a  cloudiness,  referable  to  a  large 
extent  to  uric  acid,  develops,  which  is  filtered  off,  and  the  filtrate  is 
precipitated  with  ammonia.  The  precipitate  is  collected  on  a  small 
filter  and  washed  with  ammoniaciil  water  until  the  washings  no 
longer  give  the  biuret  reaction.  It  is  then  dissolved  in  dilute  acetic 
acid  and  the  solution  tested  with  the  biuret  test ;  if  this  yields  a 
positive  result,  and  if  coagulation  occurs  upon  the  application  of 
heat,  the  coagulum  being  soluble  in  mineral  acids,  the  presence  of 
histon  may  l>e  inferred. 

CARBOHYDRATES. 

The  carbohydrates  which  may  occur  in  the  urine  are  glucose,  lac- 
tose, maltose,  dextriii,  levulos'e,  certain  pentoses;  and  animal  gum.'^ 

Qlucose. — ^Through  the  reseiirches  of  AVedenski,  v.  Udranszky, 
and  others,^  we  know  that  traces  of  glucose  may  be  encountered  in 
the  urine  under  strictly  normal  conditions.  The  amount,  however, 
is  extremely  small,  and  sjxxiial  methcnls  arc  necessaiy  in  order  to 

*  Z.  Donogany,  "  Darstellung  d.  Hsemochromogen  als  Reaction  auf  Blut,"  etc.,  Vir- 
chow's  Archiv,  vol.  cxlviii.  p.  2'M. 

'  A.  Baumann,  Bor.  d.  Deutsch.  chem.  Cles.,  18^(6,  vol.  xix.  p.  3218.  X.  Wedenski, 
Zeit.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  18^9,  vol.  xiii.  p.  122.  K.  Baisch,  Ibid..  1894,  vol.  xviii.  p.  193, 
and  1895,  vol.  xix.  p.  348. 
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demonstrate  its  presenoe.  With  the  usual  clinical  tests  normal  urine 
is  apparently  free  from  sugar  unless  unduly  large  amounts  have 
recently  been  ingested.     In  that  event  a  certain  amount  of  glucose  , 

is  eliminated  in  the  urine,  constituting  the  so-called  dlgeMive  yluco-     %'i.^J^ 
suria  of  Claude  Bernard.*  j 

The  normal  limit  to  the  assimilation  of  glucose  on  the  part  of  the 
body  economy  is  subject  to  considerable  variation.  Some  obser\'er8 
thus  report  that  the  ingestion  of  such  large  amounts  as  200  and  250 
grammes  does  not  lead  to  glucosuria,  while  others  have  found  sugar 
in  the  urine  after  the  administration  of  100  grammes.  In  view  of 
the  possible  relation  existing  between  diabetes  and  a  lowered  limit 
to  the  assimilation  of  glucose  in  apparently  normal  individuals,  or  at 
least  in  persons  in  whose  urine  glucose  cannot  be  constantly  demon- 
strated, this  question  has  created  much  interest  M'ithin  the  last 
few  years  and  has  called  forth  a  large  amount  of  work.  The  major- 
ity  of  investigators  are  now  in  accord  in  regarding  as  abnormal  a  l^^^i^ 
glucosuria  that  follows  the  ingestion  of '100  grammes  of  chemically 
pure  glucose. 

The  method  usually  employed  in  order  to  ascertain  the  power  of 
assimilation  for  glucose  on  the  part  of  an  individual  is  the  following : 

The  patient  receives  100  grammes  of  glucose,  in  substance,  dis- 
solved in  500  c.c.  of  water,  on  an  empty  stomach,  and  is'  instructed 
to  pass  his  water  hourly  during  the  following  four  to  five  hours. 
During  this  time,  moreover,  no  food  is  to  be  taken.  The  individual 
specimens,  as  well  as  the  urine  which  has  been  passed  during  the 
night,  are  then  tested  with  Trommer's  and  Ny lander's  tests,  with  the 
fermentation  test,  and  with  phenyl-hydrazin.  A  positive  result,  how- 
ever, is  recorded  only  when  sugar  can  be  demonstrated  with  the  fer- 
mentation test. 

Cane-sugar  and  largtT  amounts  of  glucose  have  also  been  used ; 
but  it  is  better,  on  the  whole,  as  Strauss  has  pointed  out,  to  give 
glucose,  and  not  to  exceed  the  dose  of  100  grammes. 

Especially  interesting  are  the  results  which  have  been  obtained  in 
various  diseases  of  the  liver,  to  which  organ  the  important  function 
of  preventing  an  undue  accunmlation  of  sugar  in  the  blood  has  been 
repeatedly  ascribed.  Bierens  de  Haen  ^  thus  reports  that  of  twenty- 
nine  cases  of  various  hepatic  diseases  he  found  sugar  in  eighteen 
after  the  administration  of  150  grammes  of  cane-sugar;  and  v. 
Jaksch  ^  claims  to  have  obtained  positive  results  in  fifteen  cases  of 
phosphorus  poisoning  out  of  forty-three.  Strauss,*  on  the  other 
hand,  states  that  he  found  sugar  in  only  two  of  his  thirty-eight 
cases,  and  has  collected  one  hundred  and  seven  additional  cases  from 

*  Claude  Bernard,  Compt.  rend,  de  I'Acad.  des  Sci.,  1859,  vol.  xlviii.  p.  673. 

'  J.  C.  Bierens  de  Haen,  **  Ueber  alimentare  Glycosiirie  bei  Leberkranken,"  Arch, 
f.  Verdanun^krank.,  vol.  iv.  p.  4. 

*  V.  Jaksch,  *'  Alimentare  Glvcosurie,"  Pra^.  med.  Woch.,  1895,  Nos.  27,  31,  and  32. 

*  H.Strauss,  *•  Leber  und  Glycosurie,"  Berlin,  klin.  Woch.,  1898,  p.  1122. 
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the  literature,  in  only  fourteen  of  which  could  sugar  be  demon- 
strated. If  we  add  these  together,  we  have  one  hundred  and  forty- 
five  cases  of  various  hepatic  diseases,  with  negative  results  in  88.9 
per  cent.  Ileferring  to  the  contradictory  results  obtained,  Strauss 
points  out  tliat  these  may  have  been  accidental  in  part,  but  that 
the  interpretation  which  has  been  offered  by  v.  Jaksch  and  de 
Haen  may  not  have  been  correct.  It  is  thus  possible  that  in  his 
cases  of  phosphonis  poisoning  other  factors  besides  the  changes  in 
the  liver,  such  as  the  action  of  the  jX)ison  uj)on  the  nervous  system, 
etc.,  i)layed  a  r6le,  as  a  digestive  glucosuria  may  also  occur  in  con- 
jiection  with  other  forms  of  intoxi«ition,  as  in  fevers,  following  the 
administration  of  large  doses  of  diuretin,  in  acute  alcoholism,  etc., 
in  which  the  liver  is  not  the  only  organ  that  is  involved.  Strauss 
further  shows  that  great  cjire  must  l>e  exercised  in  the  selection  of 
the  material  for  such  investigations,  and  believes  that  errors  referable 
to  this  source  mav  have  been  incurred  bv  Bierens  de  Haen.  He  thus 
cites  two  cases  of  hyj)ertrophic  cirrhosis,  associated  with  delirium 
tremens,  in  which  small  amounts  of  sugsir  could  be  demonstrated  in 
'  .i,the  urine  a  few  days  after  recover}^  from  the  delirium,  while  shortly 
..' '  after  negiitive  results  only  could  be  obtained.  The  lowering  effect 
of  alcoholism  upon  the  limit  to  the  assimilation  of  glucose  is  a  well- 
known  phenomenon,  and  it  would  be  erroneous  to  conclude  that 
because  alcoholism  may  cjiU  forth  organic  changes  in  the  liver  the 
digestive  glucosuria  in  such  cases  is  referable  to  such  alterations. 
Without  entering  further  int<i  the  (piestion  at  this  place,  it  appears 
that  diseases  of  the  liver  per  se  do  not  materially  lessen  the  as- 
similation of  glucose,  and  that  other  forces  are  at  the  disposal  of 
the  biKly  to  supply  the  glycogen-forming  or  retaining  power  of  the 
liver  when  this  becomes  insufficient,  and  tliat  these  also  must  be  at 
fault  when  a  digestive  glucosuria  is  observed  in  association  with 
hepatic  disorders. 

The  association  of  dig(»stive  glucosuria  with  various  diseases  of 

the    nervous    system    has    been    wirefullv    studied    bv  v.   Jaksch  * 

*  *  •        __ 

Striimj>ell,  Strauss,^  von  Oordt,  Geelvink,  and  Arndt.*  From  the 
work  of  these  investigators,  it  appears  that  digestive  glucosuria  is 
rarely  seen  in  spinal  dise^ases,  and  is  decidedly  more  common  in 
functional  dist^ases  of  the  central  nervous  system  than  in  organic 
affections.  Of  thirty  cases  of  tabes  exaniinefl  by  Strauss,  digestive 
glucosuria  resulted  in  only  one  after  the  administration  of  100 
grammes  of  glucose,  and  in  that  one  case  a  family  history  of  diabetes 
existed.  In  the  neuroses  a  positive  result  was  noted  in  forty-two 
out  of  two  hundred]  and  ten  crises  which  I  have  Ix^n  able  to  collect 

•  V.  Jaksch,  loc.  rit. 

•  H.  Strauss,  "  Zur  Ij<»hre  v.  d.  neuropenen  u.  d.  thyreogeuen  Glycosurie,"  Deatech. 
med.  Woch.,  1H<)7,  pp.  275  an<l  3f)!». 

•  M.  Arndt,    "  Ueber  alimentarc  Glvcosurie  bei  Neuropsvchosen,"  Berlin.   kUn. 
Woch..  1898,  p.  1085.  .      '  ^  . ,  I  i*:« 

■   ,        '    '' 
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from  the  literature.  Most  frequently  it  is  met  with  in  the  traumatic 
neuroses,  in  which  Strauss  observed  the  phenomenon  in  37.5  per 
cent,  of  his  forty  cases ;  while  in  the  non-traumatic  forms  only  14.4 
per  cent,  were  insufficient  in  this  respect.  Of  the  organic  diseases 
of  the  central  nervous  system,  it  appOEirs  that  difluse  cerebral  lesions 
referable  to  alcohol  and  syphilis  are  more  likely  to  give  rise  to  this 
form  of  glucosuria  than  the  more  localized  lesions. 

A  digestive  glucosuria  is  further  observed  in  numerous  febrile  dis-/^-^  1ca>-c>^^ 
eases,  such  as  pnegpionia.  typhoid  fever,  acute  articular  rheumatijm,        ^fU^y^ 
scarlatina,  tonsillitis,  etc.     The  amount  of  sugar  usually  found  varies 
from  0.5  to  3  per  cent. ;  larger  amounts  may,  however,  also  be 
encountered,  and  one  case  is  on  record  in  which  8  per  cent,  was 
present.* 

Very  common  also,  as  I  have  indicated,  is  the  digestive  glucosuria        -JivL 
of  drinkers,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  habitual  ingestion  l^j^ 

of  large  quantities  of  beer  and  spirits  will  in  the  course  of  time  *"  I 
lead  to  a  more  than  temporary  enfeeblement  of  the  carbohydrate 
metabolism.  In  the  course  of  his  investigations  in  this  direction, 
Krehl  ^  found  that  among  the  Jena  students  the  proportion  of  those 
in  whose  urine  sugar  appeared  apparently  varied  with  different  kinds 
of  beer,  but  was  much  greater  afb^r  morning  drinking.  Of  fourteen 
who  drank  bock  or  export  beer  in  the  morning,  five  had  glucosuria. 
After  the  evening  drinking,  amounting  in  one  case  to  7  liters,  of 
nineteen  only  one  had  sugar  in  the  urine^  and  with  Bavarian  beer 
one  of  eleven. 

Of  diseases  of  the  skin,  digestive  glucosuria  is  notably  associated  "ji^e^/AyJ^ 
with  psoriasis  ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  same  disease  is  '  ( 1^*^ 
not  infrequently  seen  in  diabetic  patients.  Gross  thus  records  five 
cases,  in  four  of  which  the  psoriasis  had  existed  for  many  years 
before  the  appearance  of  diabetic  symptoms.  Similar  instances  are 
recorded  by  Strauss,  Grube,  Polotebuoff,  Nielssen,  Schiitz,  and  others. 
Nagelschmidt  ^  was  able  to  produce  glucosuria  by  the  ingestion  of 
100  grammes  of  glucose  in  eight  cases  out  of  twenty-five.  ^^^ 

During  pregnancy  digestive  glucosuria  is  also  frequently  observed^  t^^'T! "t'-* 
and  is  by  some  regarded  as  a  fairly  constant  symptom  and  of  diag-  ^  3 
nostic  importance.  The  amount  is  variable,  and  while  Lanz  *  records 
one  case  in  which  20.6  grammes  of  glucose  were  found  after  the 
ingestion  of.  100  grammes,  such  figures  are  certainly  uncommon, 
and  as  a  general  rule  less  than  3  grammes  are  recovered  from  the 
urine.  After  delivery  the  power  of  assimilation  for  glucose  no 
longer  api)ears  to  be  subnormal. 

'  R.  V.  HlcMwois.  **  Ucbor  alimontare  Olycosurie  o  saocharo  bei  acutcn,  fieberhaften 
Infoktionskrankhoiton,"  Ontralbl.  f.  inn.*Med.,  1900,  No.  2. 

2  Krehl,  *'  Alimeiitare  Glycosurie  nach  Biergenuss,"  Centralbl.  f.  inn.  Med.,  1897» 
No.  40. 

^  Nas:elsohmidt,  "  Psoriasis  and  Glycosurie."  Beriiu.  klin.  Woch.,  1900,  No.  2. 

*  Lanz,  Wien.  nied.  Prease,  1893,  vol.  xxxvi. 
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Of  other  pathological  conditions  in  which  a  digestive  glucosuria 
has  been  observed^  may  be  mentioned  acute  and  chronic  lead  poison- 
ing, poisoning  with  nitrobenzol,  anilin  dyes,  opium,  atropin^  and 
carbon  monoxide  ;  further,  the  febrile  form  of  embarras  goMriquCy 
etc.     In  these  conditions,  however,  the  phenomenon  has  received 
little  attention. 
Pj-Ob^,.    J'^.Very  important  is  the  fact  that  in  diabetes  mellitus  the  sugar  may 
T    '^  ^^       at  times  disappear  from  the  urine,  while  its  elimination  is  replaced 
'^^  by  an  excessive  excretion  of  uric  acid  or  phosphates.    In  such  cases 

glucosuria  may  be   produced   with   ease  by   the  ingestion  of  100 
grammes  of  glucose,  a  point  which  may  be  of  value  in  diagnosis. 
The  exhibition  of  such  amounts  of  sugar  in   true  diabetes  while 
glucosuria  already  exists  ^vill  cause  an  increased  elimination,  while 
this  apparently  does  not  occur  in  other  forms  of  glucosuria.     Inter- 
P    (r^^  esting  further  is  the  fact  that  in  diabetic  patients  an  increased  elim- 
^•^^:^      ination  of  sugar  can  be  produced  by  the  administration  of  full  doses 
t  r^  of  copaiba.     That  this  drug  is  in  itself  capable  of  lowering  the  limit 

to  the  assimilation  of  glucose  has  recently  been  shown  by  Bettmann. 
A  digestive  glucosuria  was  thus  produced  in  four  patients  out  of 
twelve  to  whom  copaiba  had  been  given  for  one  week  in  amounts 
varying  from  1  to  2  grammes. 

The  digestive  glucosuria  to  which  reference  has  been  made  in  the 
preceding  pages  is  generally  s|K>ken  of  as  the  digestive  gluco^suria^e 
aaccharo.     Similar  results  have  been  obtained  after  the  administra- 
tion of  starches  in  excess,  viz.,  150-200  grammes.     But  while  a 
digestive  glucosuria  e  saccharo  is  regarded  only  as  a  possible  indica- 
.    ftjr  tion  of  a  (lathological   alteration  of  the  carbohydrate  metabolism, 
^c**'  .i"^  it  is  generally  thought  that  every  ghccoHuria  ex  amylo^  is  indicative 
\^\^  ^A.-^'  ^  ^  definite  disturbance  in   the   sense  of  diabetes,   unless  special 
,  l^t  factors,  such  as  an  increase  of  the  surrounding  temperature,  dimin- 

ished-radiation of  heat,  or  complete  lack  of  muscular  activity,  are 
active.  Strauss,  however,  has  shown  that  in  cases  in  which  a  some- 
what more  than  temporary  predisposition  towanl  glucosuria  e  sac- 
charo exists,  as  in  alcoholics,  for  example,  a  coincident  tendency 
toward  glucosuria  ex  amylo  may  likewise  be  demonstrated.  As  a 
result  of  his  experiments  he  concludes  that  the  difference  between 
the  digestive  glucosuria  e  saccliaro  and  glucosuria  ex  amylo  is  essen- 
tially a  question  of  degree.  Cceteris  paribus,  it  aj)pears  that  harm- 
ful influences  of  a  slight  character  lead  to  glucosuria  e  saccharo, 
while  grave  insults  call  forth  glucosuria  ex  amylo.  It  results  prac- 
tically that  the  prognosis  in  those  cases  in  which  digestive  glucosuria 
follows  a  temporary  insult  is  far  better  than  when  the  carbohydrate 
metabolism  is  permanently  damaged,  and  esjieeially  when  a  gluco- 
suria ex  amylo  accompanies  a  glucosuria  e  saccharo.     In  the  first 

>  E.  Kiilz,  Beitrage  zur  Pathol,  u.  Therap.  d.  Diabetes,  Marburg,  1874,  vol.  i.  p.  110. 
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instance  it  is  scarcely  likely  that  true  diabetes  will  develop  in  the 
course  of  time,  while  in  the  latter  this  is  at  least  possible. 

Aside  from  the  digestive  form  of  glucosuria  which  has  just  been^^  r-/j\ 
considered,  and  which  is  produced  artificially,  an  idiopathic  transi-  //^^^^^^'^^\^ 
tory  form  is  also  known  to  occur.  A  transitory  glucosuria^  appar-  ^^^ 
ently  of  central  origin,  is  thus  noted  in  connection  with  lesions  q  '^^^^^'^^^ 
affecting  the  central  as  well  as  the  peripheral  nervous  system,  such  '^'^^^^ 
as  tumors  and  hemorrhages  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  lesions  of  the  Tjt*^ 

floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  cerebral  and  spinal  meningitis,  concus-  ^Itr^ 

sion  of  the  brain,  fracture  of  the  cervical  vertebrae,  tetanus,  sciatica ; 
following  epileptic,  hystero-epileptic,  and  apoplectic  seizures,  mental 
shock  produced  by  railroad  accidents  (traumatic  neuroses),  etc. ; 
mental  strain  and  worry,  fatigue,  and  anxiety.  Glucosuria  follow- 
ing epileptic  and  apoplectic  attacks,  however,  does  not  appear  to  be 
so  common  as  is  generally  believed,  v.  Jaksch  was  unable  to  de- 
monstrate the  presence  of  sugar  in  fifty  recent  cases  of  hemiplegia, 
and  in  a  large  number  of  cases  of  epilepsy,  with  urines  voided 
within  the  first  few  hours  following  the  seizure  I  have  reached  only 
negative  results. 

Siegraund    noted  a  transitory  glucosuria  in  52.38  per  cent,  of  ^ 

general  paretics,  in  7.4  per  cent,  of  epileptics,  and  in  3.77  per  cent,  'fi/v^*^*^^ 
of  dementia  cases,  while  it  was  not  observed  in  other  mental  diseases.      Akt^"*"^ 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  Claude  Bernard  experimentally  pro- 
duced a  transitory  glucosuria  by  puncturing  a  certain  spot  in  the 
floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  the  supposed  origin  of  the  hepatic 
vasomotor  nerves,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  this  neurotic  form 
of  glucosuria  is  due  to  some  direct  or  reflex  influence  affecting  that 
portion  of  the  medulla. 

The  transitory  glucosuria  occasionally  observed  in  acute  febrile   p  IfU^^Ci 
diseases,  such  as  typhoid  fever,  scarlatina,  measles,  cholera,  diph-   ly^'-'^^ 
theria,  influenza,  and  especially  malaria,  particularly  during  conva-         t-^^'*'^ 
lescence,  may   possibly  be  referable  to  the  action  of  ptomains  or 
leukomains  upon  this  centre.     Seegen  reports  five  cases  of  malaria 
with    "diabetes"  in  which  both  conditions  disappeared  under  the 
administration  of  quinin.     In  diphtheria  glucosuria  appears  to  be 
of  common  occurrence.     Binet  thus  obtained  a  positive  result  in 
twenty-nine  cases  out  of  seventy  ;  twenty-seven  times  in  severe  in- 
fections out  of  thirty-eight,  and  twice  in  mild  cases  out  of  thirty- 
two.     I  have  personally  found  a  transitory  glucosuria  in  four  cases 
out  of  thirty-two  ;  the  infection  in  these  was  of  moderate  severity. 
Hibbard  and  Morrissey  arrived  at  similar  results.*  ,       • 

A  glucosuria  of  toxic  origin  has  been  noted  in  cases  of  poisoning      ^^^ 
with  curare,  chloral  hydrate,  sulphuric  acid,  arsenic,  alcohol,  carbon  ^^' 

monoxide,  morphin,  etc.,  and  even  after  simple  transfusion  of  nor-  ^^^ 

*  C.  M.  Hibbard  and  M.  J.  Morrissey,  '*  Glycosuria  in  Diphtheria,"  Jour.  Exper. 
Med.,  vol.  iv.  p.  137. 
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mal  salt  solution  into  the  blood.     Phloridzin,  a  glucoside  obtained 
'}0y^     from  the  bark  of  the  root  of  the  apple  tree,  will  likewise  cause  sugar 
^  to  appear  in  the  urine.     The  glucosuria  thus  produced  is,  however, 

only  temporary,  and  ceases  uj)on  withdrawal  of  the  drug.^ 

In  patients  afflicted  with  disease  of  the  heart,  liver,  and  kidneys 
Grobbi  ^  observed  a  digestive  glucosuria,  after  the  ingestion  of  from 
100  to  200  grammes  of  glucose,  if  diuretin  was  at  the  same  time 
administered. 

The  occurrence  of  a  transitory  glucosuria  under  the  conditions 
above  mentioned,  and  which  may  be  met  with  in  almost  any  disease, 
moreover,  while  interesting  from  a  theoretical  standpoint,  must  in 
the  majority  of  instances  be  r^;arded  as  a  medical  curiosity  only, 
and  it  is  but  rarely  possible  to  draw  either  diagnostic,  prognostic,  or 
thempeutic  conclusions  from  its  existence. 

A  persiJiteni  form  of  glucosuria  is  noted  in  connection  >vith  certain 

lesions  of  the  l^rain,  esj^ecially  those  affecting  the  floor  of  the  fourth 

'  ^  ventricle,  and  is  at  times  of  considerable  value  in  diagnosis.     This 

^^^^^  is  also  observed  after  removal  of  the  thyroid  gland,  and  in  cases  in 

"^Ajh/'    Which  thyroid  extract  has  been  adrainisteretl  in  unduly  large  amount. 

^^  A  continuous  elimination  of  sugar,  however,  is  noted  principally 

in  the  complex  of  symptoms  to  which  the  term  diabetes  mellitus  has 

been  applied,  and  it  is  this  condition  to  which  the  greatest  practical 

^^     and  theoretical  interest  attaches. 

[Ji^.      (       Diabetes  mellitus  is  essentially  a  persistent  form  of  glucosuria 

^"    ji'^^*'*>   associated  with  the  occurrence  of  a  more  or  less  intense  polyuria  and 

i^*^,*t     ;    a  greatly  increased  elimination  of  all  the  metiibolic  products  normally 

\,V  !    found  in  the  urine,  with  the  exception  of  uric  acid,  which  is  usually 

^  present  in  dimiuisluKl  amount.      In  the  more  advanced  cases  aceto- 

'  luiria,  lipuri'i,  and  lipaciduria  may  also  exist.     Diabetes,  however,  is 

not  a  [Kjrsi.stent  form  of  glucosuria  in  an  absolute  sense  of  the  wonl, 

as  i)erio(ls  may  occur  in  the  course  of  the  disease  when  glucose  is 

temporarily  absent. 

The  ([imntity  of  sugar  excreted  may  he  VQiry  large,  and  1 80  to  360 
grammes  pro  die  are  amounts  which  may  Iw  frequently  observed. 
This  quantity  may  diminish  to  zero  under  various  conditions,  such 
as  the  occurrence  of  intercurrent  diseases,  but  often  also  without  any 
apparent  CiUise,  and  not  infrequently  in  the  condition  which  has  been 
termed  diabetic  coma.  Cases  are  also  observ(Kl  in  which  from  begin- 
ning to  en<l  mere  traces  are  eliininat<Hl,  the  total  amount  of  sugar 
not  exceeding  a  few  grammes,  while  the  course  of  the  disease  rapidly 
tends  toward  a  fatal  termination,  .**o  that  fhe  scvrrifi/  of  the  pathologieal 
process  cannot  he  mcnAiiral  hi/  flic  nmoitnt  of  ffiif/ar  cUminnted.  A 
few  years  ago  I  had  occasion  to  observe  a  dialx^tic  ]>atient  in  wlK)ra 
^for  months  a  dailv  examination   of    the   nrine   never   revealed   the 

^,^,^»     V^;.      1  Zuntz.  "Znr  Kcniitnissd.  Phloridzindiahctc-*,"  T)ii  Rois'  Archiv.  1895,  p.  570. 
i**  .  ^'   '      '  Q.  Gobbi,  "  I>{i  jrlicosuria  da  diuretiua.''  II  Policlinico.  1900,  No.  5. 
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presence  of  more  than  5  to  10  grammes  of  sugar,  and  in  whom         p. 
death  occurred  after  eighteen  months.  'fUy'^f 

At  the  same  time  it  should  be  remembered  that  dial)etes  cannot  ^iuA 
be  excluded  by  one  or  even  more  negative  urinary  examinations,  and  ^ 
the  value  of  repeating  such  examinations  three  or  four  hours  after 
the  exhibition  of  100  grammes  of  glucose,  as  indicated,  cannot  be 
too  strongly  urged.  »,,>^ 

Clinicians  are  in  the  habit  of  determining  the  severity  of  a  case,  /iJZa'^*^^^^ 
to  a  certain  extent  at  least,  from  the  condition  of  the  urine  under  a  diet 
free  from  starches  and  sugars,  and  generally  regard  those  cases  as  the 
more  serious  in  which  the  glucosuria  does  not  disappear  under  a  diet 
of  this  character,  while  a  more  favorable  prognosis  is  given  if  the 
sugar  disappears.     It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  there  j^' 

are  numerous  exceptions  to  this  rule,  and  that  a  light  case, — ?.  ^'i^^L^ 
one  in  which  the  sugar  disappears  under  appropriate  dietetic  treat-  i*^^^^ 
ment, — may  suddenly  exhibit    symptoms    seen    only  in    the   most 
severe   forms,  or   succumb    to  one  of  the    numerous    intercurrent 
maladies,  while  apparently  severe  cases  may  assume  the  more  benign 
type. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  in  this  connection  to  say  a  few  words 
^  ^  regarding  the  specific  gravity  of  the  urine.  While  usually  very  high, 
varying  between  1.030  and  1.060,  as  pointed  out  in  the  chapter 
on  Specific  Gravity,  comparativelylow  figures  are  noted  at  times, 
such  as  1.012,  corresponding  to  a  quantity  of  urine  not  exceed- 
ing 1000  c.c,  and  implying,  of  course,  a  diminished  elimination 
of  solids.  This  is  especially  marked  in  those  cases  described  by 
Hirschfeld,*  in  which,  as  pointed  out  in  the  chapter  on  Urea,  the 
resorption  of  nitrogenous  material  from  the  digestive  tract  is  below 
the  normal.  Polyuria,  a  fairly  constant  symptom  of  the  more  com- 
mon types  of  diabetes  mellitus,  is  much  less  pronounced  in  Hirsch- 
fcld's  form,  and  may  be  altogether  absent,  although  it  is  true  that 
this  mav  occur  in  ordinary  diabetes  also. 

The  simultaneous  occurrence  of  glucosuria,  acetonuria,*^  lipuria, 
and  lipaciduria*^(which  see)  is  probably  always  indicative  of  true 
diabetes. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  enter  here  into  a  detailed  considera- 
tion of  the  origin  of  diabetes.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  a  persistent  glu- 
cosuria, aside  from  nervous  influences,  may  be  referable,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  an  inability  on  the  part  of  the  liver  to  transform  into  gly- 
cogen all  of  the  sugjir  which  is  carried  to  this  organ  ;  or,  on  the  other  .r-v 
hand,  to  an  inability  on  the  part  of  the  muscular  system  of  the  body  -^/'*^*a 
to  utilize  all  the  sugjir  sent  to  it.  Accordingly,  we  may  distinguish 
between  a  hj^fliogenic  and  a  viyofjenic  (Uahdes.  As  a  matter  of  fact,^ 
cases  are  seen,  usually  l>elonging  to  the  milder  form  of  the  disease 
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1  F.  Ilirschfeld,  "Uebereine  ncuo  kliniscbe  Form  d.  Diabetes,"  Zeit.  f.  klin.  Med., 
vol.  xix.  pp.  294  and  325. 
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in  which  the  sugar  may  be  temporarily  caused  to  disappear  from  the 
urine  by  muscular  exercise.     On  the  other  hand,  again,  cases  are 
seen,  and  unfortunately  only  too  frequently,  in  which,  notwithstand- 
ing a  total  abstinence  from  carbohydrates  and  a  free  indulgence  in 
muscular  exercise,  the  sugar  does  not  disappear  from  the  urine.      In 
such  cases  it  is  permissible  to  speak  of  a  hepatogenic  combined  with 
a  myogenic  diabetes. 
^iy         Within  recent  years  it  has  been  shown  that  imncreatic  disease  is 
^^J^^      frequently  associated  with  diabetes,  and  while  the  number  of  cases 
\^^  in  which  no  pancreatic  lesions  are  discovered  is  still  too  large  to  war- 

rant the  conclusion  that  disease  of  this  organ  is  invariably  a^ociated 
with  glucosuria,  it  still  must  be  admitted  that  lesions  of  tiie  pancreas 
are  the  more  frequently  mot  with  in  diabetes  the  more  carefully  the 
organ  is  examined.  So  much  api)ear8  to  be  certain,  that  diabetes 
may  be  produced  by  jmncreatic  disease.  As  to  the  manner,  how- 
ever, in  which  such  a  result  can  occur  we  are  in  ignorance.  In 
this  connection  it  is  interci^ting  to  note  that,  according  to  Opie,  dis- 
ease of  the  areas  of  Langerhans  more  especially  is  associated  with 
the  clinical  picture  of  dialwtes,  while  lesions  affecting  the  secreting 
])ortion  of  the  gland  only  do  not  influence  the  carbohydrate  metab- 
olism.^ 

Hirschfeld  pointed  out  the  fact  that  while  in  the  majority  of 
diabetic  patients  the  proteid  food  ingested  is  quite  satisfactorily 
utilized,  the  assimilation  of  fats  and  albumins  is  much  below  nor- 
mal in  others,  and  particularly  so  in  cases  of  diabetes  associated  with 
pancreatic  disease  (see  also  Urea).  Observations  in  this  direction 
arc  as  yet  very  scanty,  so  that  a  definite  opinion  cannot  be  expressed 
regarding  the  utility  in  diagnosis  of  investigations  similar  to  those  of 
Hirs(;hfel(l.  I  have  had  occasion  to  observe  a  diabetic  ])atient  for 
some  time  in  whom,  notwithstanding  that  conclusions  were  reached 
similar  to  those  of  Hirschfeld,  the  existence  of  pancreatic  disease 
could  not  be  determined  post  mortem. 

Whether  or  not  a  renal  and  a  thyroigonic  diabetes  also  exists,  as 
has  recently  been  suggested,  remains  an  open  question.^ 

Tests  for  Sugar. — The  tests  for  sugjir  usually  employed  in  the 
clinical  labonitor>'^  dejxnid  upon  the  followinji:  pr()j>erties  of  sugar : 

1.  In  the  presence  of  alkalies  it  acts  as  a  reducing  agent  upon 
certiiin  metallic  oxides,  such  as  those  of  cop]X}r  and  bismuth  (Feh- 
ling's,  Troinnier\s,  Bottger's,  and  Xylander's  tests). 

2.  In  the  presence  of  yeast  (Saccharomyces  cerevisite)  it  under- 


(>' 


v> 


*  opie,  Jour.  Exper.  Mod  ,  1JK)1,  vol.  v.  p.  r>27. 

*  Diabetes:  J.  S<'egcn,  Die  Zuekerbildunp  im  Thierkorper,  Berlin,  1S90,  p.  260. 
V.  Xoonleu,  Pathol,  d.  Stotfweehsels,  Uerlin,  1>93.  Seegeu,  "  Uelxr  d.  Znckergehalt  d. 
Blutes  von  Diabetikern,"  Wien.  med.  Woeh.,  Ij^ST).  N(>s.  47  and  48.  F.  W.  I*avy,  "  Ueber 
die  Behandliing  von  T)ial)etes  mellitns."  Verhandi.  d.  X.  interna!,  med.  Congr.  1891, 
II.,  Abt.  5,  p.  80.    P.  F.  Kichter,  "  Xiereudiabctes,"  Deutsch.  med.  Woch.,  18i>9,  p.  840. 
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goes  fermentation,  with  the  formation  of  alcohol,  carbonic  acid, 
succinic  acid,  glycerin,  and  a  number  of  other  bodies,  such  as  amyl 
alcohol,  etc.  (fermentation  test).  gt 

3.  With  phenylhydrazin    sugar   forms   an    insoluble  crystalline  ?^>^ 
compound — phenylglucosazon. 

4.  Solutions  of  glucose  turn  the  plane  of  polarized  light  to  the  ^^-^^^ 
right,  from  which    property    glucose  has    also    received  the  name 
dextrose. 

In  every  case  the  urine  should  first  be  tested  for  the  presence  of  I 
albumin,  which  should  be  removed  by  boiling.  ' 

Trommer's  Test.* — A  few  cubic  centimeters  of  urine  are  strongly 
alkalinized  with  sodium  hydrate  solution,  and  treated  with  a  5  per 
cent,  solution  of  cupric  sulphate,  added  drop  by  drop,  until  the 
cupric  oxide  formed  is  no  longer  dissolved.  The  mixture  is  care- 
fully heated,  when  in  the  presence  of  sugar  a  yellow  precipitate  of  ? 
cuprous  hydroxide  is  formed,  which  gradually  settles  to  the  bottom 
as  a  sediment  of  red  cuprous  oxide. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  while  sugar,  unless  present  in  mere 
traces,  can  readily  be  detected  in  this  manner,  other  substances  are 
or  may  be  present  in  the  urine,  such  as  uric  acid,  kreatin  and  krea-^i^^t<.A" 
tinin,  allantoin,  nucleo-albumin,  milk-sugar,  pyrocatechin,  hydro-  a*'*^*''- 
chinou,    and     bile-pigment,    which    likewise    reduce   cupric   oxide.    r^^'^*'\ 
Following  the   ingestion   of  benzoic  acid,  salicylic  acid,  glycerin, 
chloral,  sulphonal,  etc.,  reducing  substances  also  appear.     These  may 
generally  be  disregarded,  it  is  true,  if  care  is  taken  not  to  boil  the 
urine  after  the  addition  of  the  cupric  sulphate,  as  the  precipitation 
of  cuprous  oxide  in  the  presence  of  sugar  takes  place  l)efore  this  point 
is  reached.      Unfortunately,   however,  the  test  when  thus  applied 
yields  negative  results,  or  results  which  are  doubtfiil,  if  traces  only 
are  present,  so  that  it  cannot  be  utilized,  as  a  rule,  in  the  study  of 
transitory  or  digestive  glucosuria. 

Fehlin(j's  Trst.^ — This  is  a  modification  of  the  test  just  described, 
and  can  be  rccrommendwl  only  with  the  same  restrictions. 

Two  solutions  are  employed,  which  must  be  kept  in  separate 
bottles,  tlic  one  containing  34.64  grammes  of  crj'stallized  cupric  sul- 
phate, dissolved  in  500  c.c.  of  distilled  water,  and  the  other  173 
gnimnies  of  potassium  and  scxlium  tartrate  and  125  grammes  of 
potiissium  hydrate,  dissolved  in  an  equal  volume  of  water.  Egual 
jKirts  of  the  two  solutions,  mixed  in  a  test-tube  and  dilute<l  with 
four  times  as  much  water ,,are  boiled,  when  a  small  amount  of  urine 
is  added.  In  the  presence  of  sugar  a  precipitate  of  the  yellow 
hydroxide  of  copper  or  of  red  cuprous  oxide  will  be  produced  ;  but 
c<ire  should  he  taken  only  to  vxinn,  and  not  to  boll  the  solution  after 
addition  of  the  urine, 

*  r.  Trtunmer,  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,  1841,  vol.  xxxix.  p.  361. 
»  H.  Fehling,  Ibid.,  1849,  vol.  Ixxii.  p.  106. 
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Not  infrequently  it  will  be  observed  that  upon  standing,  when  no 
precipitation  has  occurred  previously,  the  blue  color  of  the  mixture 
changes  to  an  craenild  green,  while  the  solution  at  the  same  time 
becomes  turbid.  Such  a  phenomenon  should  not  be  referred  to  the 
presence  of  sugar,  as  it  is  in  all  probability  due  to  the  action  of  other 
reducing  substances,  such  as  those  mentioned  above. 

BoTTGER^s  Test  with  Nylander's  Modification.* — A  few 
cubic  centimeters  of  urine  are  treated  with  Abn^n's  solution  in  the 
proportion  of  11  : 1.  This  is  prepared  by  dissolving  4  grammes 
of  ]X)tassium  and  sodium  tartrate,  2  grammes  of  bismuth  subnitrate, 
and  10  grammes  of  sodium  hydrate  in  90  c.c.  of  water,  heating  the 
solution  to  the  boiling-point  and  filtering  upon  cooling,  when  it 
should  be  kept  in  a  colored  glass  bottle.  The  mixture,  of  urine 
and  Alm^n's  fluid  is  thoroughly  boiled,  when  in  the  presence  of 
sugar  a  grayish,  dark-brown,  and  finally  a  black  precipitate,  con- 
sisting of  bismuthous  oxide  or  of  metallic  bismuth,  is  obtained. 
Albumin,  if  present,  must  first  be  removed,  as,  owing  to  the  sulphur 
contained  in  the  albuminous  molecule,  alkaline  sulphides  would  be 
formed  upon  boiling,  and,  acting  upon  the  bismuth,  give  rise  to  the 
formation  of  black  bismuth  sulphide,  which  might  be  mistaken  for 
metallic  bismuth.  Rhubarb-pigment,  as  well  as  melanin  and  melan- 
ogen  (which  see),  and  free  hydrogen  sulphide  must  also  be  absent, 
as  misleading  results  will  otherwise  be  obtained. 

Nylander's  test,  as  well  as  those  of  Tronimer  and  Fehling,  is, 
however,  not  without  objections,  as  a  partial  re<luction  of  the  bis- 
muth subnitrate  may  be  prmluaM.!  by  other  substances,  such  as 
kairin,  tincture  of  eucalyptus,  turpentine,  and  large  doses  of  quinin. 

Fermentation'  Test.^ — A  small  piece  of  ordinary  compressed 
yeast  is  shaken  with  some  of  the  suspected  urine  and ^  test-tul>e  filled 
with  the  mixture,  to  which  some  mcreurv  is  added.  The  tube  is  then 
inverted  into  a  vessel  containing  mercury,  and  allowed  to  stand  in 
a  warm  place  (22°— 28°  C).  If  sugar  is  j)rescnt,  fermentation  will 
occur  in  the  course  of  twelve  hours,  and  the  carbon  dioxide  formed 
rise  to  the  top  of  the  tube,  gradually  displacing  more  and  more  of 
the  urine  or  mercury  as  the  amount  of  the  gas  increases.  It  is  easy 
to  demonstrate  that  the  gas  thus  fonned  is  carbon  dioxide  by 
introducing  a  small  piece  of  cnustic  soda  into  the  urine,  when, 
owing  to  absorption  of  the  carbon  dinxide,  the  liquid  will  again  rise 
in  the  tube.  Very  conveni(Mit  for  this  purpose  also  are  the  saccha- 
rimetric  tubes  of  Einhorn  (Fig.  100)  or  Ix>hnstein '*  (Fig.  102), 
which  are  employed  as  just  described,  a  little  mercury  being  poured 
into  the  bent  limb  to  jruard  against  escajK*  of  gas.  As  the  yeast 
itself,  how(»v(T,  may  giv(»  rise  to  the  formation  of  a  little  gas  in  the 

*  E.  Nylander.  Zoit.  f.  physiol.  Chem  ,  18H3.  vol.  viii.  p.  175. 
'  M.  Kiuhorn,  Vircbow's  Archiv.  1KS5,  vol.  cii.  p.  263. 

*  Lohusteiii,  Berlin,  klin.  Woch.,  189H.  p.  S66. 
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absence  of  eugar,  it  will  always  be  well  to  make  a  control-test  with 
normal  urine — i.  e.,  to  prepare  a  similar  tube  with  normal  urine 
mixed  with  yeast,  and  to  allow  this  to  stand  at  the  same  temperature. 
If  a  positive  result  is  thus  obtained,  there  oiu  be  no  doubt  a8  to  the  pres- 
ence of  a  fermentable  substance  in  the  urine.  This,  however,  is  not 
necessarily  glucose,  as  other  carbohydrates,  such  as  lactose,  maltose^and 
levulose,  may  likewise  undergo  fermentation.  Still,  if  la i^  amounts 
of  gas  are  obtained,  and  if  Trommer's  test  also  yields  a  positive  result, 
it  will  be  fairly  safe  to  regard  the  substaoce  present  as  glucose. 


Phesylhydbazis  Test.' — As  originally  proposed  by  v.  Jakscb, 
the  test  is  conducted  us  follows:  6  to  8  o.c.  of  urine  are  treated 
with  0.4  to  0.5  gramme  of  pbenylhydrazin  hydrocldorate  and  1 
gnmime  of  sodium  acetate,  and  wanned  until  the  salts  have  been 
dissolved,  a  little  M'ator  being  added  if  necessary.  The  tube  is 
placed  in  boiling  wnter  for  twenty  to  thirty  minutes,  and  then 
transferred  t()  a  beaker  filled  with  cold  water.  If  sugar  is  pres- 
ent in  moderate  amounts,  a  bright-yellow  crystalline  deposit  will 
at  once  be  thrown  down  and  partly  adhere  to  the  glides  of  the  tube. 
But  even  in  the  presence  of  mere  traces  a  careful  microscopical  ex- 
amination will  reveal  the  presence  of  crystals  of  phenylglucosazon 
(Plate  XVI.).  These  are  si-en  singly  or  arranged  in  bundles  and 
sheaves  composed  of  very  delicate  bright-yellow  needles  which  are 
insoluble  in  water. 


r.  Jakscb,  Zeit.  t.  kUn.  Hed.,  1886,  vol.  : 


.  p.  ao. 
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Still  more  convenient  is  the  following  modification  of  the  test,  as 
suggested  by  Kowarsky :  ^  5  drops  of  pure  phenylhydrazin  are 
mixed  in  a  test-tube  with  10  drops  of  glacial  acetic  acid  and  1  c.c, 
of  a  saturated  solution  of  common  salt.  A  white  caseous  mass 
results,  which  consists  of  phenylhydrazin  hydrochlorate  and  sodium 
acetate.  To  this,  3  c.c.  of  urine  are  added,  when  the  mixture  is 
boiled  for  two  minutes  and  then  set  aside  to  cool.  Should  more  than 
0.5  per  cent,  of  sugar  be  present,  the  typical  crystals  begin  to  sepa- 
rate out  after  two  minutes,  and  may  be  recognized  with  the  naked 
eye.  In  the  presence  of  smaller  amounts  the  mixture  should  be 
allowed  to  stand  for  from  ttfleen  to  twenty  minutes,  or,  if  traces 
only  are  present,  for  one  hour. 

This  test,  properly  applied,  is  undoubtedly  not  only  the  most  deli- 
cate, but  at  the  same  time  the  most  reliable,  as  no  other  substances 
which  may  be  present  in  the  urine,  excepting  maltose  and  certain 
pentoses,  will  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  an  osazon.  Hence,  when- 
ever doubt  is  felt  as  to  the  nature  of  a  substance  reacting  in  a  posi- 
tive manner  with  the  reagents  described  above,  recourse  should  be 
had  to  this  test.  It  has  been  stated  that  maltose  forms  an  exception ; 
this,  however,  will  never  become  embarrassing,  as  the  microscopical 
appearance  of  the  maltosazon  crysttils  differs  from  that  of  the  phenyl- 
glucosazon.  The  melting-point  of  phenylglucosazon  (205°  C.), 
moreover,  is  about  15  degrees  higher  than  that  of  the  maltosazon — 
190^-191°  C.  To  determine  this  point,  it  is  necessary  to  filter 
ofi*  the  osazon,  and,  aft-er  washing  with  water,  to  dissolve  it  u])on  a 
filter  by  means  of  a  little  hot  alcohol.  From  this  alcoholic  solution 
it  is  reprecipitated  by  water,  when  it  may  be  collected  and  dried  over 
sulphuric  acid.  The  melting-point  is  then  determined  according  to 
the  usual  methods. 

The  [Xintosazons  also  can  be  readily  distinguished  from  glucosazon 
by  their  melting-points  (which  sec). 

The  amount  of  lactose  which  may  be  found  in  the  urine  is  far  too 
small  to  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  an  osazon  Avhen  the  test  is 
directly  applied  to  the  urine. 

With  the  conjugate  ghieuronates  phenylhydrazin  also  combines  to 
form  crystalline  compounds,  but  the-^e  may  likewise  be  distinguished 
by  their  melting-jioints  and  the  form  of  the  crAstals.  Such  com- 
pounds, moreover,  are  usually  not  present  in  amounts  sufficient  to 
give  rise  to  confusion  (see  Glucuronic  Acid). 

PoLARTMKTUTC  Ti->T. — Glucoso  tufus  the  plane  of  polarized  light 

^       to  the  right,  but    the  sanu*   may  he  said  of  maltose,  the  degrei*  of 

y   -V*  polarization  of  which  is  even  more  niarkiKl,  so  that  it  may  \>e  impos- 

j  ^-^  sible  to  state  in  a  given  case  whether  such  rotation  is  refenible  to  a 

large  quantity  of  glucose  or  to  a  smaller  (juantity  of  maltose.     The 

^  A.    Kowarskv,    "Znr    Vereiufucluing    d.    Pbcuvlhydmzinprobe,"    Berlin,   klin. 
Woch.,  lyOf),  p.  iV>. 
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latter  substance^  however,  occurs  in  the  urine  but  rarely,  and  may  be 
recognized  not  only  by  the  microscopical  appearance  of  its  osazon, 
but  also  by  the  fact  that  its  power  of  reduction  is  increased  in  the 
presence  of  sulphuric  acid  and  by  the  application  of  heat. 

An  error  which  may  further  arise  with  the  employment  of  the 
polarimetric  method  is  referable  to  the  fact  that  if  glucose  is  pres- 
ent in  only  small  amounts,  while  the  urine  contains  large  quantities 
of  /3-oxybutyric  acid,  the  latter  turning  the  plane  of  polarized  light 
to  the  left,  it  may  happen  that  the  rotation  in  this  direction  will  neu- 
tralize or  even  counterbalance  any  rotation  to  the  right  which  may 
be  due  to  glucose.  In  such  cases,  however,  the  urine  will  react  in  a 
positive  manner  with  the  other  reagents  described,  and  the  fermented 
urine  will,  moreover,  turn  the  plane  of  polarization  still  more  strongly 
to  the  left,  indicating  the  presence  of  a  dextrorotatory  substance,  and 
in  all  probability  of  glucose. 

The  delicacy  of  this  method  varies  with  the  instnmient  employed  ; 
the  figures  given  below  were  obtained  with  the  ap{)aratus  of  Lippich, 
which  yields  the  best  results. 

(For  a  description  of  this  method  see  the  Quantitative  Estimation 
of  Sugar  by  Means  of  the  Polarimeter.) 

Table  showing  the  Deijcacy  of  the  Tests  described. 
Trommer's  test 0.0025    per  cent. 


Feliling's  test 0.0008 

Nylander'8  test 0.025 

Femientation  test 0. 1-0.05 

Phenvlhydrazin  test 0.025-0.05  " 

Polarimetric  lest 0.025-0.05  '* 


Table  stiowtno  the  Behavior  of  the  Various  Forms  of  Suoar  which 

MAY  OCCUR  IN  THE  UrINE  TOWARD  THE  TeSTS  DESCRIBED. 


Glucose. 


Levulose. 


Maltose. 


Trommer's,  viz.,  '  Xylander's   Fermenla-    Phenylhydrarin 
Fehling'B  test,    i       test.       ,   tion  test,  j  test. 


Polarimetric 
test. 


Positive  reaction,  i  Positive 

reaction. 


Positive  reaction.    Positive 

reaction. 


Positive     '  Positive  reaction;'  Rotation    toward 


Positive  reaction.  '  Positive 

reaction. 


Lactose.       Positive  reaction. 


Positive 
reaction. 


reaction. 


Positive 
rvai'tion. 


Positive 
reaction. 


No  re- 
action or: 
only  a       [ 
very  faint 
one.  i 


melting-point 
205®  C. 

Same   osazon   ob- 
tained as  with 
glucose,  only 
more  rapidly. 


the  right. 


Rotation    toward 
the  left. 


A    maltosazon    is  Rotation    toward 
formed;  melting-,    the  right, 
point  1900-191°  C. 


Laiose.         Positive    reaction'  Positive       No      reac- 
on  boiling  only;     reaction,      tion. 
1  2-1.8    per  cent.' 
m(»re    i.**   obtain- 
ed  than  by  the 
polarimeter.         I 


No  reaction  in  the' 
concentration  In, 
which  it  may  oc-, 
cur  in  the  urine; 
melting-point 
•200°  C. 

I 

With  phenylhy-  ' 
dmzin  a  yellow- 
ish brown,  non- 
crystallizable  oil 
18  obtained. 


Rotation  toward 
the  right;  in- 
creased by  boil- 
ing with  a  2.5  per 
cent,  solution  of 
sulphuric  acid. 

No  reaction,  or  ro- 
t  a  1 1  o  n  toward 
the  left. 
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Clinically,  it  is  unimportant  to  search  for  minute  traces  of  sugar, 
such  as  may  he  found  in  ever}*^  normal  urine,  and  the  reader  is 
referred  to  sjK^cial  works  on  physiological  chemistry  for  a  considera- 
tion of  the  methods  generally  employed  (see  method  of  Baumann 
and  V.  Udranszky. 

Quantitative  Estimation  of  Sugar. — ^The  methods  used  in  the 
quantitative  estimation  of  sugar  are  essentially  based  upon  the  quali- 
tative tests  described. 

Fehlino's  Method.^ — Fehling's  solution   preiian^d  as  described 

above  is  of  such  strength  that  the  copper  contained  in   10  c.c.  is 

i^'r 'completely  hnluced  by  0.05  gramme  of  glucose.     If  then  urine  is 

'  carefully  addcnl  to  this  quantity  until  complete  reduction  takes  place, 

the  amount  of  sugar  (K)ntiiinecl  in  a  given  specimen  of  urine  can  be 

readily  calculated  according  to  the  following  equation  : 

"^'  5 

y  :  0.05  :  :  100  :  x  ;    and  x  ^  — , 

y 

in  which  y  indicates  the  number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  urine 
required  to  reduce*  the  10  c.c.  of  Fehling's  solution,  and  x  the  amount 
of  sugar  contiiineil  in  100  c.c.  of  urine. 

As  the  best  results  are  obtaineil  only  if  from  5  to  10  c.c.  of  urine 
are  used  in  one  titration,  it  is  usually  necessary  to  dilute  the  urine 
^.  ^  to  the  required  degree  ;  in  the  determination  of  this  point  the  si)ecific 
i.  gravity  may  serve  us  a  guide.  As  a  general  rule,  urines  of  a  specific 
gravity  of  1.030  shouhl  Ix*  diluted  five  timei?,  and  if  the  density  is 
still  higher  ten  times.  To  be  c*ertiiin  that  the  ]>roi)er  degree  of 
dilution  has  Ik^oii  rcju»h(»d,  o  c.c.  of  Failing's  solution  an*  treated 
witli  1  c.c.  of  the  diluted  urine,  a  little  cjuistie  soda  solution  and 
distilUn.!  water  being  ad(lc<l  to  iniike  in  all  about  2o  c.c.  This  mixt- 
ure is  thoroughly  hoiltnl ;  if  the  fluid  still  remains  blue,  another 
1  e.c.  of  (liluti^il  urine  is  addcKl,  and  so  on,  until  the  last  two  tests 
differ  by  1  e.c.  of  urine,  the  last  cubic  centimeter  added  causing  a 
separati(m  of  cuprous  oxide.  In  this  manniT  the  |)ercentage  of 
sugtir  may  Iw  approximately  deterniincHl.  Albumin,  if  presc»nt, 
must  first  be  removed   l)y  boiling. 

T(»n  e.e.  of  Fehling's  solution  dilutinl  with  40  c.c.  of  water  are 
]>laecHl  in  a  porcelain  <lish  and  boiUnl.  While  boiling,  the  diluted 
urine  is  addeil  from  a  burette,  0..')  c.e.  at  a  time,  when,  as  a  nile,  the 
precipitatcKl  cuprous  oxide  will  ra])idly  settl<»,  so  that  gradually  a 
white  bottom  may  Ik'  seen  throujrh  the  i)]u(»  field,  the  color  of  which 
b(H^omes  less  iind  less  intense  upon  the  further  addition  of  urine 
until  finally  the  solution  is  almost  colorless.  When  this  point  is 
reached  the  urine  is  added  drop  by  drop  until  the  decolorization  is 
complete.  The  (legre<*  of  dilution  multiplicnl  by  T)  and  the  result 
divided  bv  the   numlKT  of  cubic  centimeters  of  diluted   urine  em- 

*  IjOC.  fit. 
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ployed  will  then  indicate  the  percentage-amount  of  sugar.  In  tlie 
following  table  the  percentage  results  corresponding  to  the  number 
of  cubic  centimeters  of  undiluted  urine  employed  will  be  found. 

Sugar. — Quantity  of  Glucose  pro  liters  corrtaj^onding  to  the  number  of  cubic  centimeters 
used  for  the  complete  reduction  of  JO  cubic  centimeters  of  Fehlin^s  solution. 


1 
2 
8 

4 
5 

7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
lo 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
2,'> 
26 
27 
2H 
29 
30 


1 

iV 

lO 
'     41.68 

38.46 

35.70 

A 

A 

iV 

27.76 

A 

60.00 

45.44 

33.32 

31.24 

29.40 

26.30 

25.()0 

23.80 

22.72 

21.72 

20.84 

20.00 

19.22 

18JV0 

17.84 

17.24 

16.66 

16.00 

15.62 

15.14 

14.15 

14.28 

13.88 

13.50 

13.14 

12.82 

12.50 

12.18 

11.90 

11.62 

11.36 

11.10 

10.86 

10.62 

10.40 

10.20 

10.00 

9.80 

9.60 

9.42 

9.24 

9.08 

8.92 

8.76 

8.62 

8.50 

8.32 

8.18 

8.«I6 

7.92 

7.80 

7.68 

7.66 

7.44 

7.34 

7.24 

7.14 

7.04 

6.94 

6.86 

6.78 

6.66 

6.56 

6.48 

6.40 

6.32 

6.24 

6.16 

6.08 

6.02 

5.94 

6.88 

5.80 

5.74 

6.68 

6.60 

5.54 

5.48 

5.42 

5.:^ 

5.30 

5.24 

5.20 

5.16 

5.12 

5.06 

5.00 

4.94 

4.90 

4.82 

4.78 

4.76 

4.70 

4.66 

4.62 

4.58 

4.54 

4.50 

4.46 

4.42 

4.38 

4..'i4 

4.30 

4.26 

4.22 

4.20 

4.16 

4.14 

4.12 

4.08 

4.04 

4.00 

3.98 

3.96 

3.92 

8.86 

3.84 

3.80 

'      3.78 

3.76 

3.74 

3.70 

3.68 

3.66 

3.62 

3.58 

3.56 

3.54 

3.52 

3.48 

3.46 

3.44 

3.42 

3.40 

3.36 

3.:u 

3.32 

3.32 

3.28 

3.26 

3.24 

3.22 

3.20 

3.18 

3.16 

8.14 

3.12 

3.10 

3.(»8 

3.04 

3.04 

3.02 

3.00 

2.98 

2.96 

2.94 

2.94 

2.92 

2.90 

2.88 

2.86 

2.84 

2.82 

2.82 

2.80 

2.78 

2.76 

2.76 

2.74 

2.72 

2.70 

2.70 

2.68 

2.64 

2.64 

2.64 

2.62 

2.62 

2.60 

2.60 

2.58 

2.66 

2.56 

2.54 

2.52 

2.52 

2.50 

2.50 

2.48 

2.48 

2.44 

2.42 

2.42 

2.40 

2.40 

2.38 

2.38 

2.36 

2.34 

2.34 

2.32 

2.32 

2.30 

2.30 

2.28 

2.28 

2.26 

2  26 

2.24 

2.24 

2.22 

2.22 

2.20 

2.20 

2.18 

2.18 

2.16 

2.16 

2.14 

2.14 

2.12 

2.12 

2.12 

2.10 

2.10 

2.10 

2.08 

2.08 

2.06 

2.06 

2.06 

2.04 

2.04 

2.02 

2.02 

2.02 

2.00 

1.98 

1.98 

1.% 

1.96 

1.96 

1.94 

1.94 

1.92 

1.92 

1.92 

1.92 

1.90 

1.90 

1.88 

1.88 

1.88 

1.86 

1.86 

1.86 

1.H4 

1.82 

1.82 

1.82 

1.82 

1.80 

1.80 

1.80 

1.80 

1.80 

1.78 

1.76 

1.74 

1.74 

1.74 

1.74 

1.74 

1.74 

1.74 

1.72 

1.72 

1.70 

1.70 

1.70 

1.70 

1.68 

1.68 

1.68 

1.68 

1.66 

1.66 

1.66 

1.65 

1.63 

1.6;{ 

1.62 

1.62 

1.62 

1.62 

1.62 

Unfortunately,  it  is  difficult,  as  a  general  rule,  to  determine  ex- 
actly the  point  when  all  the  copper  has  been  reduced — ^i.  6.,  the  {)oint 
at  which  the  blue  color  has  entirely  disappeared.  When  it  is  thought 
that  this  has  l)een  reached,  about  1  c.c.  should  be  filtered  through 
thick  Swedish  filter-])aper,  and  the  filtrate  (which  must  be  absolutely 
clear)  acidified  with  acetic  acid  and  treated  with  a  drop  or  two  of  a 
solution  of  potassium  ferrocyanide.  If  unreduced  copper  is  still 
present  in  the  solution,  a  brown  color  will  result,  indicating  that 
sufficient  uriiie  has  not  been  added.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  no 
brown  discoloration  is  noted,  it  is  possible  that  the  desired  jwint  has 
been  pas.sod,  when  the  titration  should  be  repeated.  At  times  the 
precipitate  will  not  settle  at  all,  and  even  pass  through  the  filter,  so 
that  it  is  practically  impossible  to  determine  the  end  of  the  reaction. 
In  such  cases  the  following  procedure,  suggested  by  Cause,  will  be 
found  of  value : 

Ten  c.c.  of  Fehling's  solution  are  diluted  with  20  c.c.  of  distilled 
water  and  treat(Kl  with  4  c.c.  of  a  0.05  per  cent,  solution  of  potas- 
sium ferrocyanide.  While  boiling,  the  diluted  urine  is  added  drop 
by  drop  until  the  blue  color  entirely  disappears.  A  precipitate  does 
not  form  with  this  method. 
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In  order  to  obtain  reliable  results,  however,  the  Fehling  solution 
must  be  prepared  with  great  care  and  its  strength  determined.  This 
may  be  done  in  the  following  manner :  0.2375  gramme  of  pure 
crystallized  cane-sugar,  dried  at  100°  C,  is  dissolved  in  40  c.c.  of 
distilled  water,  to  which  22  drops  of  a  0.1  per  cent,  solution  of  sul- 
phuric acid  have  been  added.  This  solution  is  kept  on  the  boiling 
water-bath  for  an  hour,  when  it  is  allowed  to  cool  and  diluted  to 
100  c.c.  with  distilled  water.  Twentv  c.c.  of  this  solution  will  then 
contain  exactly  0.05  gramme  of  glucose,  corresponding  to  10  c.c.  of 
Fehling's  solution,  if  this  is  of  the  required  strength.  If  too  strong, 
so  that  21  c.c.  of  the  sugar  solution,  for  example,  are  required  to 
obtain  a  complete  reduction  of  the  copper,  the  strength  of  Fehling's 
solution  may  be  determined  according  to  the  (Hjuation  :  20  :  0.05  :  : 
21  :  a:;  and  x  =  0.0525.  If  too  weak,  on  the  other  hand,  so  that 
19  C.C.,  for  example,  are  required,  its  strength  is  similarly  deter- 
mined :  20  :  0.05  :  :  19  :  .c ;  and  x  =  0.0475. 

KxAPp's  Method.^ — This  method  is  said  to  he  more  satisfactory 
than  that  of  Fehling.  Daylight  is  not  necessary ;  the  method  is 
simpler,  and  it  is  applicable  even  in  cases  in  which  the  amount  of 
sugar  is  small ;  and  the  solution  keeps  for  a  long  while. 

The  principle  of  the  method  depends  upon  the  observation  that 
mercuric  cyanide  in  alkaline  solution  is  reduced  to  metallic  mercury 
in  the  presence  of  sugar.  The  solution  required  should  contain  10 
grammes  of  chemically  pure,  dry  mercuric  cyanide  and  100  c.c.  of 
a  solution  of  sodium  hydrate  (sp.  gr.  1.145)  to  the  liter.  Twenty 
c.c.  of  this  solution  correspond  to  0.05  gramme  of  glucose. 

Method. — Twenty  c.c.  of  the  solution  are  placed  in  a  small 
retort  and  diluted  with  80  c.c.  of  water.  If  we  have  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  urine  contains  less  than  0.5  per  cent,  of  sugar,  40 
to  GO  c.c.  are  sufficient.  The  solution  is  then  heated  to  the  boiling- 
point,  when  the  diluted  urine  (see  below)  is  added,  at  first  2  c.c. 
at  a  time,  then  1  c.c,  0.5  c.c,  0.2  cc,  and  0.1  c.c,  as  the  final 
point  is  approached.  After  each  addition  the  solution  is  boiled  for 
one-half  minute.  As  the  end-reaction  is  approached  the  solution 
clears,  and  the  mercury,  together  with  the  phosphates,  settles  to  the 
bottom.  The  final  point  is  determined  by  placing  a  drop  of  the 
suiwrnatant  fluid  upon  a  piece  of  clean,  white  Swedish  filter-paper, 
and  holding  this  first  over  a  bottle  containing  concentrated  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  then  over  one  containing  a  saturated  solution  of 
hydrogen  sulphide.  If  all  the  mercuric  cyanide  has  not  been 
reduced,  a  yellow  spot  will  result,  the  color  of  which  l)eeomes  the 
more  manifest  if  it  is  comjKired  with  one  which  has  not  been  ex- 
{>osed  to  the  action  of  hydrogen  sulphide.  As  soon  as  the  mercury 
is  entirely  reduceil  the  reading  is  taken. 

Example. — Supposing  that  15  c.c.  of  urine  have  been  required,  the 

*  K.  Kimpp,  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,  1870,  vol.  cliv.  p.  252. 
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corresponding  amount  of  sugar  is  then  found  according  to  the  fol- 
lowing equation,  20  c.c.  of  Knapp's  solution  requiring  0.05  gramme 
of  sugar  for  its  reduction  : 

15  :  0.05  ::  100:x;    15x  =  5;     and  x  =  0.333  per  cent. 

Precautions  :  1.  Albumin  must  first  be  removed. 

2.  The  urine  should  not  contain  more  than  0.5  to  1  per  cent,  of 
sugar.  The  urine  is  hence  diluted,  if  necessary,  as  with  Fchling's 
method. 

Differential  Density  Method.* — This  method  is  very  useful 
in  clinical  work,  and  should  be  preferred  to  the  more  uncertain  titra- 
tion with  Fehling^s  solution,  unless  considerable  experience  has  been 
acquired  with  the  method. 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  urine  is  accurately  ascertained  by 
means  of  a  pyknometer,  or  a  hydrometer  graduated  to  the  fourth 
decimal  and  provided  with  a  thennometer  indicating  tenths  of  a 
degree.  The  temperature  at  which  the  specific  gravity  is  taken 
should  be  that  for  which  the  hydrometer  has  been  constructed,  the 
urine  being  heated  or  cooled  to  the  desired  degree.  One  hundred 
to  200  c.c.  are  then  set  aside  in  a  flask,  after  the  addition  of  some 
yeast  which  has  been  washed  free  from  mineral  material,  loosely 
stoppered  or  provided  with  an  arrangement  like  the  one  shown  in 
the  accomjxinying  figure  (Fig.  101).  After  twenty-four  hours  if 
but  little  sugar  is  present,  or  forty-eight  hours  if  there  is  much,  the 
specific  gravity  is  again  determined  under  the  precautions  given, 
after  having  filtered  the  urine.  The  diflerence  in  the  specific  gravity 
is  multiplied  by  230,  an  empirical  factor  which  has  been  found  by 
ilividing  the  amount  of  sugar  ascertained  by  titration  or  polarization 
with  the  diflerence  in  the  density  of  the  urine  after  fermentation. 
The  result  indicates  the  percentage  of  sugar.  The  process  may  be 
hastened  if  to  each  100  c.c.  of  urine  2  grammes  of  ])otassium  and 
sodium  tartrate  and  2  grammes  of  diacid-sodium  phosphate  are  added, 
with  10  grammes  of  compressed  yeast,  and  the  mixture  is  allowed 
to  stand  at  a  temperature  of  from  30°  to  34°  C.  If  but  little  sugar 
is  present,  two  to  three  hours  will  be  suflicient. 

That  portion  of  the  urine  of  which  the  specific  gravity  is  deter- 
mined before  fermentation  should  really  be  treated  in  the  same  man- 
ner. It  will  suflice,  however,  to  add  0.022  to  the  specific  gravity 
found,  to  make  up  for  the  increase  that  would  otherwise  be  obser\'ed 
in  the  second  sjx?cimen  owing  to  addition  of  the  salts. 

In  ever}'  ease  the  urine  must  be  perfectly  fresh,  as  fermenta- 
tion generally  begins  spontaneously,  even  aft^r  standing  a  short 
time. 

Einiiorn's  Method. — This  will  answer  very  well  for  ordinary 

>  Roberts,  Lancet,  1862,  i.  p.  21.  Worm-MuUer,  Pfluger*8  Archiv,  1884,  vol.  xxxiii. 
p.  211,  and  18a%  vol.  xxxvii.  p.  479. 
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purposes.  Two  especially  constructed  and  graduated  saccharimetric 
tubes  (Fig-  100)  are  used,  one  of  which  is  filled  with  a  mixture  of 
the  suspected  urine  and  yeast,  and  the  other  with  normal  urine  and 
yeast,  as  a  control.  The  tubes  are  set  aside  at  a  temperature  of 
from  30°  to  34°  C,  when  the  percentage-amount  of  sugar  in  the 
uriue  is  read  off  from  the  column  of  carbon 
Fin.  101.  dioxide  formed.     Should  the  second  tube 

also  show  a  small  amount  of  gas,  the  figure 
corresponding  to  this  amount  is  deducted 
from  the  first. 

Lohnstein's  Method. — A  very  conve- 
nient modification  of  Kinhom's  instrument, 
and  one  furnishing  more  accurate  results, 
has  been  introduced  by  Lohnstein.'  As 
will  be  seen  from  the  accompanying  figure 
(Fig.  102),  this  is  essentially  a  U-tube  open 
at  both  ends.  The  longer  limb  is  closed 
during  the  process  of  fermentation  by  a 
ground-glass  stopper.  This  stopper  is  pro- 
vided with  an  air-hole,  to  which  a  similar 
hole  corresponds  in  the  drawn-out  portion 
Fiuk  Sir  th*  ■pproximaM  of  the  tube.  The  apparatus  is  filled  with  the 
S""ttMo£  %  jiSci'f  '"'  urine  to  be  examined,  through  the  bulb  A, 
while  the  two  air-holes  at  B  are  in  commu- 
nication. Care  should  be  had  that  the  liquid  stands  exactly  at  the 
mark  0.  The  st<»p|)er  is  then  tnrned  so  that  all  communication 
between  the  air  and  the  urine  is  cut  off.  A  little  mercury  is  finally 
poured  into  the  sacchari meter,  when  the  instrument  is  placed  in  a. 
vessel  containing  water  at  3.j°-40°  C,  and  maintained  nt  a  temper- 
ature of  about  ;J0°  C.  After  twelve  hours  the  percentage  of  sugar 
is  read  off  directly. 

Precautions:  1.  As  every  urine  contains  traces  of  free  carbon 
dioxide,  it  is  well  to  remove  this  by  boiling  if  we  have  reason  to 
sup[K>se  that  only  a  small  amount  of  sugar  is  present.  Before 
adding  the  yeast  tlie  urine  is,  of  course,  cooled  to  the  surrounding 
temperature, 

2.  As  the  instrument  yields  satisfactory  results  only  if  the  urine 
contains  less  than  1  per  cent,  of  sug:ir,  it  is  necessary  to  dilute  it 
with  water  when  more  is  present.  The  specific  gravity  may  here 
serve  as  an  index;  urines  of  a  specific  gravity  up  to  1.018  are 
examined  directly;  fn>m  1.018  to  1,022  they  are  diluted  twice, 
from   1.022  to  1.02S  five  times,  an<l  those  above  1.028  ten  times. 

3.  A  test-tuljc,  provided  with  the  necessarj'  marks  for  diluting  the 
urine,  accompanies  the  instrument.     In  every  case  a  globule  of  yeast, 

'T,  Lohnateio,  "Ein   nenes  OahningSKicchartimeter,"    Berlin,    klin.  Woch..   1898, 
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approximately  6-8  mm.  in  diameter,  is  added  to  tlie  urine  and  shaken 
in  the  tube  uatil  an  even  suspension  has  l)een  reached.' 

Poi.ARisiETiiio  Method. — For  this  purpose  the  saccharimetcr  of 
Soleil-Ventake  Is  very  conveDient  (Fig,  103).  This  consists  essen- 
tially of  a  Nicol  ]>rism,  A,  which  may  be  rotated  about  the  axis  of 
the  apparatus  ;  a  second  Nicol  prism,  at  D  ;  vertically  placed  com- 
pensating prisms,  consisting  of  dextrorotatorj-  quartz,  at  E,  which 
may  be  moved  horizontally  by  means  of 
a  rack-and-pinioD  adjustment,  turned  by 
a  milled  head  at  K,  so  that  light  can  pass 
through  a  thicker  or  thinner  layer  of  the 
dextrorotatoiy  quartz.  At  F  is  a  plate 
of  Iievorotatory  quartz  cut  perpendicularly 
to  the  optical  axis,  and  covering  the  en- 
tire field  of  vision  ;  at  H  biquartz  plates 
of  Soleil,  and  at  I  an  Iceland-spar  crj-stal ; 
BC  represent?  a  small  telescope,  by  means 
of  which  the  biquartz  plates  can  be  accu- 
rately focussed.  When  the  compensation- 
prisms  of  this  apparatus  are  in  a  certain 
position  the  Iffivorotation  of  the  plate  F 
will  be  exactly  compensated,  and  the  two 
halves  of  the  field  of  vision  present  the 
same  color,  while  the  zero  of  the  scale  X 
will  coincide  with  the  zero  of  the  vernier 
Y,  arranged  on  the  upper  surface  of  the 
compensators.  Any  change  in  this  posi- 
tion produced  by  turning  the  screw  K 
will  cause  the  appearance  of  a  different 
color  in  each  half  of  the  field  of  vbion. 
If  now,  with  a  zero-position,  an  optically 
active  dextrorotatory  or  leevorotatory  sub- 
stance is  interposed,  the  color  of  each  half  of  the  field  of  vision  will 
become  altered,  but  may  be  equalized  again  by  changing  the  position 
of  the  compensators,  the  degree  of  change  necessary  to  produce  this 
result  constituting  an  index  of  the  power  of  rotation  of  the  solution 
interposed  in  the  tube  M. 

Soleil-Ventzke's  apparatus  is  constructed  in  such  a  manner  that 
if  a  solution  of  glucose  is  employed,  the  length  of  tb^  tube  M  being 
10  cm.,  every  entire  line  of  division  on  the  scale  will  indicate  1  per 
cent,  of  sugar. 

The  tube  of  the  saccharimeter  should  be  carefully  washed  out  with 
dbtilled  water,  and  at  least  once  or  twice  with  the  filtered  urine^ 
when  it  is  placed  on  end  upon  a  fiat  surface  and  filled  with  the 

■  I.nhnatcln'K  saccbarim 
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urine^  so  that  this  forms  a  convex  cup  at  the  end.  The  glass 
plate  is  now  carefully  adjusted,  so  as  to  guard  against  the  admission 
of  bubbles  of  air.  The  metallic  cap  is  placed  in  position,  care 
being  taken  to  avoid  undue  pressure.  The  examinations  are  made 
in  a  dark  room ;  an  ordinary  lamp  is  used,  and  several  readings  are 
taken,  until  the  differences  do  not  amount  to  more  than  0.1  or  0.2 
per  cent.  The  tubes  should  be  thoroughly  cleansed  immediaidy  after 
the  experiment. 

In  every  case  the  filtered  urine  should  be  free  from  albumin,  and, 
if  markedly  colored,  should  be  previously  treated  with  neutral  lead 
acetate  in  substance  and  filtered. 

If  it  is  desired  to  demonstrate  only  the  presence  of  sugar,  the 
compensators  are  first  brought  to  the  zero-position.     If  now,  upon 

Fio.  103. 


Soleil-Ventzke's  saccharimeter. 


interposition  of  the  tube  filled  with  urine,  a  difference  in  the  color 
of  the  two  halves  of  the  field  of  vision  is  noted,  the  presence  of  an 
oi)tically  active  substance  in  the  urine  may  be  assumed ;  and  if  the 
deviation  is  at  the  same  time  to  the  right,  the  presence  of  glucose  is 
rendered  highly  probable,  while  a  deviation  to  the  left  will  generally 
l)e  referable  to  levulose  or  /3-oxybutyric  acid.  Indican,  jwptones 
(all)umoses),  cholesteriii,  and  certain  alkaloids,  it  is  true,  also  turn 
the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  left  ;  but  as  a  rule  these  substances 
need  not  be  considered,  as  cholesterin  occurs  but  rarely,  and  indican 
is  usually  present  in  only  small  amounts  in  diabetic  urines.  Albu- 
moses,  if  present,  nuist  first  be  removed.  liactose  and  maltose, 
which  also  turn  the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  right,  may  be  dis- 
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tinguisbed  from  each  other  and  from  glucose  by  the  phenylhydrazin 
test.  Le\nilo8e  turns  the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  left.  Oxy- 
butyric  acid  is  practically  always  associated  with  the  presence  of 
glucose,  and  may  be  recognized  by  allowing  the  urine  to  undergo 
fennentation,  when  the  filtered  urine  will  become  distinctly  Isevo- 
rotatorv. 

9  

Bremer's  Diabetic  Urine  Test.' — The  test  is  based  upon  the 
different  behavior  toward  certain  anilin  dyes  of  diabetic,  as  comj»red 
with  non-diabetic,  urine.  If  a  trace  of  a  mixture  of  2  parts  of  eosin 
and  3  parts  of  gentian-violet,  for  example,  is  added  to  non-diabetic 
urine,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  urine  gradually  dissolves  the  eosin 
and  assumes  a  yellowish  or  bright-red  color,  while  the  gentian-violet 
fails  to  dissolve.  If  diabetic  urine,  on  the  other  hand,  is  treated  in 
the  same  manner,  the  eosin  will  likewise  dissolve,  but  a  solution  of 
the  gentian-violet  also  occurs,  and  the  entire  specimen  eventually 
assumes  a  violet  color. 

Of  late,  Bremer  has  advised  the  use  of  Merck's  gentian-violet  B, 
or  of  methyl-violet  5B.  The  test  is  extremely  simple  :  two  well-dried 
test-tubes  are  filled  to  about  one-half,  the  one  with  normal  urine  and 
the  other  with  the  urine  to  be  examined.  About  0.5  mgrm.  of  either 
of  the  above  reagents  is  then  placed  upon  the  surface  of  the  urine ; 
the  tubes  are  kept  in  a  warm  place  or  immersed  in  warm  water. 
On  standing,  streaks  of  blue  gradually  appear  in  both  specimens, 
but  on  shaking  the  color  disappears  in  the  normal  specimen,  while 
the  entire  bulk  of  the  diabetic  urine  assumes  a  blue  or  violet  color. 
A  reddish-purplish  color  is  oft«n  observed  in  non-diabetic  specimens, 
but  is  of  no  significance.  Bremer  admits  that  doubtful  results  may 
be  obtained  with  urines  presenting  a  specific  gravity  below  1.014  or 
1.015,  and  that  in  such  cases  it  may  be  impossible  to  distinguish 
non-diabetic  from  diabetic  urine.  He  claims,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  a  positive  result  with  a  urine  of  high  specific  gravity  is  pathog- 
nomonic of  diabetes,  and  that  this  may  be  obtained  even  at  a  time 
when  the  sugar  has  temporarily  disappeared  from  the  urine. 

The  substance  which  gives  rise  to  this  peculiar  reaction  is  un- 
known. Sugar  in  itself,  as  also  acetone  and  diacetic  acid,  are  not 
concerned  in  its  production.  The  reaction  of  the  urine  also  is  unim- 
portant. Bremer  is  inclined  to  believe  that  in  non-diabetic  urines 
one  of  the  coloring  principles  helps  to  render  the  urine  refractory. 
As  he  says,  colorless  diabetic  urines  yield  the  most  striking  color- 
reactions,  and  especially  those  in  which  a  greenish  shimmer  is 
aj)j)arent. 

On  the  whole,  Bremer's  observations  have  been  confirmed  so  far 

^  L.  Bremer,  "  Anilinfarbenprobeu  d.  Hams  bci  Diabetes,'*  Centralbl.  f.  inn.  Med., 
vol.  xix.  p.  307.  T.  B.  Futcher,  Pbila.  Med.  Jour.,  189S.  L.  Bremer,  **  On  the  Chemi- 
cal Behavior  of  Eosin  and  Gentian-violet  toward  Normal  and  Diabetic  Urines,"  N.  Y. 
Med.  Jour.,  1897. 
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as  diabetic  urine  is  concerned.  Exceptions,  however,  occasionally 
occur  even  in  cases  of  true  diabetes,  and,  as  Bremer  admits,  positive 
results  are  frequently  observed  in  urines  of  a  low  specific  gravity. 

The  test  is  of  interest,  and  may  possibly  be  further  modified  so  as 
to  be  of  value  in  diagnosis,  but  as  yet  it  would  scarcely  be  warrant- 
able to  draw  definite  conclusions  from  its  occurrence,  even  when  the 
specific  gravity  is  high. 

Lactose. — Lactose  may  be  found  in  the  urine  toward  the  end  of 

gestation,  but  it  occurs  more  especially  in  nursing-women  in  whom 

the  flow  of  milk  is  impeded.     It  is  generally  stated,  however,  that 

j^   y  lactosuria  also  occurs  in  nursing-women   who  have  well-developcnl 

jfrf^         breasts,  in  the  absence  of  any  obstruction,  and  that  the  good  qual- 

\\y\     ^     iti€8  of  a  wet-nurse  are  indicated  by  a  copious  and  persistent  elira- 

^^  .  ^    ination  of  milk-sugar.     Its  presence  may  be  inferred  if  a  positive 

^J^^^        result  is  obtained  with  Trommer's  and  Nylander's  tests,  while  tlie 

(  phenylhydrazin  and  fermentation  tests  give  negative  results,  although 

an  osazon  can  be  obtained  from  the  isolated  substance,  and  although 

lactose  undergoes  a  certain  form  of  alcoholic  fermentation. 

Lemaire,  who  has  recently  investigated  this  subject,  found  that 
the  urine  of  nineteen  women  examined  in  this  direction  apparently 
contained  no  sugar  during  the  last  twelve  days  preceding  confine- 
ment (Trommer\s  and  Nylander's  tests),  while  a  positive  reaction  wjis 
obtained  with  Trommer's  reagent  in  two  cases  and  with  Nylander^s 
I'eagent  in  thirteen  cases  after  confinement.  The  phenylhydrazin 
test  was  negative  in  all  nineteen  before  and  positive  after  confine- 
ment, when  Uiis  was  direcUy  applied  to  the  substance  isolated  accordinf/ 
to  Baunui nil's  method.  The  percentage  varied  between  0.013  and 
0.438,  and  appeared  to  be  uninfluenced  by  the  act  of  nursing.' 

Levulose.^ — It  is  claimed  that  levulose  is  occasionally  found  in 
diabetic  urines  together  with  glucose.  Such  urines  show  a  deviation 
to  the  left  or  none  at  all,  while  the  other  tests  for  sugar  indicate  the 
presence  of  a  reducing  substance. 

Maltose. — Maltose,  together  with  glucose,  was  found  in  the  urine 
of  a  patient  supposedly  the  subject  of  pancreatic  disease,  associated 
with  an  acholic  condition  of  the  stools.  Its  recognition  is  practi- 
cally dependent  u{)on  the  formation  of  its  osazon  and  a  determina- 
tion of  the  melting-point  of  the  latter. 

Dextrin.'* — In  one  case  of  diabetes  dextrin  appeared  to  take  the 

place  of  glucose.     It  may  be  recognized  by  the  fact  that  upon  the 

^  t    application  of  Fehling's  test  the  blue  liquid  first  lxK?!omes  gre<»n, 

■  '\'^'-t^    then  yellow,  and  sometimes  dark   brown.     Traces   of  dextrin  are 

*  ■ 

V'  1  De  Sinety,  Maly's  Jahrosber..  1874,  vol.  iii.  p.  134.      Hempel,  Arch.  f.  Gynaek., 

1875.  vol.  viii.  p.  312.  Ney,  Ibid..  18H<).  vol.  xxxv.  p.  231).  F.  Hofnieistcr,  '*  ITebt^r 
Laktosnrie,"  Zeit.  f.  phyaiol.  ('hem.,  1877,  vol.  i.  p.  101  (lit.).  F.  A.  Lemaire,  Ibid., 
1896,  vol.  xxi.  p.  442. 

*  Seegen,  C'ontralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wiss.,  1884,  vol.  xxii.  p.  753. 

'  Reichard,  Maly's  Jahresber.,  187G,  vol.  v.  p.  GO. 
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probably  present  in  every  urine,  but  eannot  l)e  demonstrated  with 
the  common  tests. 

Laiose.^ — Laiose  has  been  found  in  the  urine  of  a  diabetic  patient. 
It  is  essentially  characterized  by  the  'fact  that  on  titration  with 
Fehling's  solution  from  1.2  to  1.8  per  cent,  more  sugar  is  indicated 
than  by  the  polarimetric  method. 

Pentoses. — To  judge  from  recent  observations,  traces  of  pentoses, 
viz.,  xylose,  arabinose,  and  rhamnose,  may  be  found  in  every  urine. 
Larger  quantities  were  first  observed  by  Salkowski  and  Jastrow  itz, 
in  tlie  urine  of  a  moq)hin  habitu^,  in  which  the  pentosuria  alter- 
nated with  glucosuria.  A  similar  case  was  reported  by  Real.  Kiilz 
and  Vogel  found  larger  quantities  in  a  cjise  of  diabetes ;  and  still 
more  recently  Bial  has  reported  two  instances  which  occurred  in 
apparently  healthy  individuals.  A  digestive  {pentosuria  has  also 
been  described.  Such  urines  reduce  Fehling's  solution  and  Nylan- 
der's  solution,  and  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  an  osazon  when 
treated  with  phenylhydrazin.  The  osazon,  however,  can  be  readily 
distinguished  from  that  obtained  from  glucose,  maltose,  or  lactose, 
etc.,  by  the  melting-point  (159°-160°  C).  The  fermentation  test 
is  negative.  Xylose  and  rhamnose  turn  the  plane  of  polarization  to 
the  right,  while  arabinose  is  optically  inactive.  The  presence  of 
jKjntoses  can  be  readily  detected  with  ToUens'  orcin  test. 

Tollens'  Orcin  Test. — A  few  granules  of  orcin  are  dissolved  in 
4  to  o  c.c.  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  by  the  aid  of  heat, 
so  that  a  slight  excess  is  present.  This  solution  is  divided  into 
two  equal  parts  and  allowed  to  cool.  To  one  portion  0.5  c.c. 
of  the  urine  to  be  examined  is  added,  and  to  the  other  an  equal 
amount  of  normal  urine  of  the  same  sj)ecific  gravity.  Both  speci- 
mens are  placed  in  a  beaker  containing  boiling  water,  when  in  the 
presence  of  pentoses  a  green  color  w^ill  first  be  observed  at  the  top, 
which  gradually  extends  throughout  the  mixture,  while  the  normal 
s(>ecinie!i  scarcely  changes  in  color.  In  the  presence  of  0.1  per 
cent,  a  ix)sitive  reaction  is  still  obtained,  which  is  especially  marked 
if  the  urine  has  been  previously  decolorized  with  animal  charcoal. 
The  green  pigment  which  results  can  be  extracted  by  shaking  with 
anivl  alcohol,  and  on  spectroscopic  examination  it  gives  rise  to  a 
well-defined  band  of  absor|>tion  in  the  red  portion  of  the  spectnim 
near  the  vellow  border. 

Tollens'  phloroglucin  test,  in  which  phloroglucin  is  substituted  for 
the  orcin,  and  in  which  a  deep-red  color  is  obtained  in  the  presence 
of  a  |xmtose,  may  also  be  used,  but  the  reagent  indicates  the  presence 
of  glueuronates  as  w^ell. 

\"ery  curiously,  the  pentosuria  persists  even  though  no  carbo- 
hydrates are  ingested ;  and  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  pentoses 
are  forme<l  within  the  body.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  Hammarsten  has 

'  Leo,  Virchow's  Archiv,  vol.  cvii. 
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succeeded  in  demonstrating  the  presence  of  a  pentose  among  the 
decomposition-products  of  a  nucleo-glucoproteid  which  is  found  in 
the  pancreas ;  and  Blumenthal  arrived  at  similar  results  in  the  case 
of  various  nucleinic  acids  wBich  occur  in  the  animal  body.  It  is 
possible,  on  the  other  hand^  that  the  pentoses  may  result  from  the 
metabolic  products  of  glucose  which  are  formed  under  normal  con- 
ditions by  a  process  of  oxidation,  and  are  then  eliminated  as  such 
under  still  unknown  influences. 

Aside  from  the  traces  normally  present  in  the  urine,  pentosuria 
must  be  r^irded  as  a  metabolic  anomaly,  analogous  to  glucosuria, 
cystinuria,  alkaptonuria,  etc. 

LiTEBATURE.— £.  Salkowski  u.  M.  Jastrowitz,  **  Ueber einebisher  Dicht  beobacbtete 
Zuckerart  im  Ham."  Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wiss.,  1802,  No.  19.  £.  Salkowski,  **  Ueber 
d.  Pentosurie,"  Berlin,  klin.  Wocb.,  1895,  No.  17.  F.  Blumenthal,  Ibid.,  No.  26 ;  and 
Zeit.  f.  klin.  Med.,  vol.  xxxvii.  p.  415.  E.  Kiilz  u.  J.  Vogel,  Zeit.  f.  Biol.,  N.  F.,  1896, 
vol.  ziv.  p.  189.  E.  Salkowski,  **  Ueber  d.  Vorkommen  von  Pentosen  im  Ham,''  Zeit. 
f.  physiol.  Chem.,  1899,  vol.  xzvii.  p.  507. 

Animal  Oum. — Landwebr's  animal  gum,  according  to  modern 
researches,  is  a  constant  constituent  of  normal  urine,  but  is  of  no 
clinical  interest.  Of  the  chemical  nature  of  the  substance  not  much 
is  known,  but  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  in  all  probability  the 
boily  is  a  derivative  of  chondroitin-sulphuric  acid. 

1^  OLUOURONIO  AOm. 

Glucuronic  acid  is  derived  from  glucose,  and  constitutes  an  inter- 
mediary product  of  the  normal  metabolism  of  the  body.  In  the 
urine  it  is  found  only  in  combination  with  certain  fatty  and  aromatic 
alcohols,  forming  compounds  which  are  related  to  the  glucosides 
and  are  generally  spoken  of  as  the  conjugate  glu<ruronate8.  Such 
bodies  have  been  observed  in  the  urine  following  the  ingestion  of 
chloral,  camphor,  naphtol,  oil  of  turpentine,  menthol,  phenol,  mor- 
phin,  antipyrin,  etc.,  and  traces  may  also  be  obtained  from  nor- 
mal urines.  The  normal  glucuronates  are  undoubtedly  compounds 
of  glucuronic  acid  with  phenol,  paracresol,  indoxyl,  and  skatoxyl. 
Their  amount  is  exceedingly  small,  as  the  gn^ater  portion  of 
these  bodies  is  normally  eliminated  in  combination  with  sulphuric 
acid. 

Of  the  quantitative  variations  of  the  normal  glucuronates  and 
their  relation  to  disease,  next  to  nothing  is  known.  Their  clinical 
interest  centres  in  the  fiict  that  certiiin  glucuronates  an»  capable  of 
reducing  cop|)er  and  bismuth  in  alkaline  solution,  and  may  thus  l>e 
confounded  with  glucose.  Such  urines,  however,  do  not  undergo 
fermentation.  The  glucuronates  turn  the  plane  of  polarization  to  the 
left,  while  glucuronic  acid  itself  is  dextrorotatory'.  Like  the  pen- 
toses, the  glucuronates  give  a   positive  reaction   with  phloroglucin, 
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while  they  do  not  react  witli  orcin  (see  page  453).     With  the  free 
acid  phenylhydrazin  forms  crystalline  compounds  (sec  page  442). 

LiTERATUBE.— H.  Thierfclder,  "Ueberd.  Bildung  v.  Glykuronsaure,"  etc.,  Zeit 
f.  physiol.  Chem.,  1886,  vol.  x.  p.  163 ;  "Untereuchungen  uber  d.  Glykuronsaure,"  Ibid., 
1887,  vol.  xi.  p.  388.  P.Mayer,  "tjeber  d.  Ausscheidung  u.  d.  Nachwcis  d.  Glyku- 
ronsaure," Berlin,  klir..  Wocb.,  1899,  pp.  591  and  617.  P.  Mayer  u.C.  Neaberg,  Zeit  f. 
physiol.  Cbem.,  1900,  vol.  xxix.  p.  256. 

IN08IT. 

According  to  Hoppe-Seyler,  traces  of  inosit  may  be  found  in 
the  urine  under  normal  conditions.  Somewhat  larger  quantities 
are  eliminated  following  the  ingestion  of  large  amounts  of  water, 
and  for  this  reason  possibly  inosituria  is  notably  observed  in  cases 
of  diabetes  insipidus,  in  diabetes  mellitus,  and  in  chronic  intersti- 
tial nephritis.  The  substance  is  devoid  of  clinical  interest.  It  is 
not  a  carbohydrate,  but  belongs  to  the  aromatic  series,  and  is 
commonly  rc^rdcd  as  hexa-hydroxy benzol.  Its  formula  is 
CgHi20g  +  H.^O.  For  methods  of  isolating  the  substance  from  the 
urine,  the  reader  is  referred  to  special  works.' 

XTRINABT  PIGMENTS  AND  OHBOMOOENS. 

Under  normal  conditions  urochrome  and  uroerj'thrin,  to  which 
latter  the  red  color  of  urate  sediments  is  due,  are  the  only  known 
pigments  w4iich  occur  preformed  in  the  urine,  while  indigo-red  and 
indigo-blue,  derived  from  indoxyl  sulphate  and  indoxyl  glucuronate,  (  piS 

may  be  artificially  produced.  In  disease,  on  the  other  hand,  various  '^Z'  ^  J 
other  pigments  may  be  found,  which  occur  in  the  urine  either  ^xge  or ' H**^^^ 
in  the  form  of  chronaogens.  Among  the  former  may  be  mentioned  V^^'V^" 
hiemoglobin,  mcthaemoglobin,  haeniatin,  haematoporphyrin,  urorubro-  ^?^tiu 
hiematin,  urofuscohsematin,  ur()bilin,the  biliary  pigments,  and  melanin;  '^  1*^  (^ 
while  abnormal  chromogens  are  met  with  following  the  ingestion  of  .^^a'^*^ 
certain  drugs,  such  as  santonin,  senna,  rheum,  iodine,  etc.,  as  also  in  i^^^^^^J 
cases  of  poisoning  with  carbolic  acid,  creosote,  etc.     The  occurrence  ^ 

of  some  of  these  substances,  such  as  the  various  forms  of  blood-pig-         f/^ 
ment,  the  biliary  pigments,  and  indigo,  viz.,  indican,  is  of  considerable 
clinical  interest,  while  others  again  are  of  only  minor  importance. 

Normal  Pigments. — Urochrome. — To  the  presence  of  this  pig- 
ment, which  appears  to  be  identical  with  the  normal  urobilin  of 
Ma/'Munriy  but  which  should  not  be  confounded  with  the  patholof/ical 
tirobilin  of  Jaff^j  the  normal  yellow  color  of  the  urine  is  probably 
largely  due.  It  is  supposedly  derived  from  bilirubin,  which  in  turn  is 
referable  to  hsematin,  and  thus  to  the  haemoglobin  of  the  blood.  From 
the  bilinibin  secreted  into  the  intestinal  tract  it  is  derived  by  a  process 
of  oxidation,  and  not  of  reduction,  as  is  generally  stated  (Gautier). 
Such  a  transformation,  according  to  our  present  knowledge,  may, 

>  C.  E.  Simon,  Physiological  Chemistry,  I^a  Bros.  &  Co.,  190L 
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however,  also  occur  directly,  without  the  intervention  of  bilirubin, 
as   urochrome   la   found   in  the   urine  of  dogs  in  which  the   bile  is 
prevented  from  entering  the  intestinal  tract  by  the  establishment  of 
a  biliary  fistula.      An  increased  amount  is  similarly  found   in  cases 
in    which    resorption   of  large  extravasations  of  blood    is    taking 
^v^  "^Jace-^-in  short,  whenever  an  increased  destruction  of  red  corpuscles 
^.tt^^Ajkfc  occurs.)    Under  the   opjwsite   circumstances — /.   e.,    in    conditions 
1^  ^^^^  associated  with  a  new    Ibrmation   of  red    corpuscles,  as  in  certain 

forms  of  anaemia,  chronic   j)arenchymatous   nephritis,  diabetes,  dis- 
eases  of  the  bone-marn>w,  etc. — it   occurs   in   diminished  amount. 
Urochrome,  moreover,  is  present  in  urobilin-free  feces,  and  even  in 
those  of  infants  with  congenital  atresia  of  the  biliary  ducts. 
\    ^  In  order  to  obtain  urochrome  from  normal  urine,  this  is  acidulated 

with  1-2  grammes  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  pro  liter,  filtered,  and 
saturated  with  ammonium  sulphate  in  substance,  when  the  flakes 
which  are  formed,  if  an  excess  of  the  salt  has  been  added,  are  dried 
and  treated  with  warm,  slightly  ammoniacal  absolute  alcohol ;  the 
pigment  is  then  obtained  upon  evaporation  of  the  alcohol. 

An  alcoholic  solution  of  urochrome,  like  the  urobilin  of  5q&\ 
is  said  to  exhibit  a  beautiful  greenish  fluorescence  when  treated  with 
ammonia  and  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  zinc  chloride  ;  but, 
unlike  the  latter  substance,  its  acidulated  alcoholic  solutions  present 
a  broad  band  of  absorption  at  JF,  which  extends  more  to  the  left 
than  to  the  right  of  this  line,  while  the  remainder  of  the  spectrum 
is  at  the  same  time  absorbed  to  the  right  end,  from  a  point  some- 
what to  the  left  of  (?.  Garrod,  on  the  other  hand,  stiites  that  by 
acting  upon  urochrome  with  acids  he  did  not  succcckI  in  obtaining 
any  pnxluct  showing  the  urobilin  band  or  yielding  the  well-known 
fluorescence  with  zinc  chloride  and  ammonia.  But  a  substance 
having  l)otli  these  j)roperties  was  n^adily  obtained  by  the  action  of 
aldehyde  upon  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  pigment.  In  a  short 
time — sliorter  still  when  the  liquid  is  warmed — an  absor])tion-band 
appears  like  that  of  urol)ilin,  and  the  tint  of  the  solution  deejx»ns 
to  a  rich  oranore-vellow.  With  zinc  chloride  and  amnion m  a  bril- 
liant  green  fluorescence  apj)ears,  and  the  band  is  shifted  toward  the 
red,  as  that  of  urobilin  is  under  like  circumstances.  The  process 
can  l)e  stopped  at  this  point  by  the  simple  addition  of  water,  for 
aldehyde  has  no  such  action  upon  aqueous  solutions  of  urochrome. 
If,  however,  the  action  l)e  allowed  to  continue,  a  further  change 
ensues ;  the  litjuid  reddens,  and  a  second  band  apj)ears  in  the  violet. 
The  fluorescence  can  still  be  obtained  with  zinc  chloride  and  am- 
monia, and  both  bands  are  shifted  toward  the  red  and  are  closer 
together  tlian  before.  The  reaction  with  aldehyde,  according  to 
Garrod,  afiords  a  very  delicate  test  for  the  presence  of  urochrome 
in  alcoholic  solutions.  The  pnxluct  of  the  earlier  stage,  although 
it   is  not    identical  with   urobilin,  resembles  that  pigment  quite  as 
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closely  as  the  jmniucts  obtained  from  bilirubin  and  haematiu  by  the 
action  of  reducing  agents  ;  but  no  second  band  is  developed  when 
aldehyde  is  added  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  urobilin.^ 

By  the  action  of  potassium  permanganate  upon  urobilin  Riva 
and  Chiodera  ^  obtained  a  substance  closely  resembling  urochrome, 
and  a  similar  product  is  formed  when  an  aqueous  solution  of  uro- 
bilin containing  ether  is  evaporated  u}K>n  a  water-bath.  Neither 
product  shows  any  absor|)tion -band,  and  both  behave  as  urochrome 
docs  when  it  is  acted  ujK)n  by  aldehyde. 

Uroerythiin. — Uroerythrin  is  the  pigment  which  imparts  the  red 
color  to  crystals  of  uric  acid  and  the  pink  tint  to  urate  sediments,      ^^'^ 
Under  strictly  normal  conditions  it  probably  does  not  occur  in  t!ie       ^'^ 
urine,  but    it    readily  appears    with    the    slightest   deviation    from 
health,  and  when  present  in  larger  amounts  imparts  a  deej)-orange 
color  to  the  urine.     Under  pathological  conditions  it  is  seen  esi)e-         •,    ' 
cially  in  cases  of  hepatic  insufficiency,  in  which   the  liver,  owing  W*^ 
to  a  greatly  increased  destruction  of  red   corpuscles,  is  unable  to 
transform  into  bile-pigment  all  the  blood-pigment  which  is  carried 
to  it.     It  also  occurs  when  an  absolute  insuffigififltgr  on  the  part  of    ® 
the  hepatic  cells  exists,  so   that  the  organ   is  not  even  capable  of 
causing  the  transformation   of  a  nottnal  amount  of    haemoglobin.         .^^^ 
UrcH'iythrin   is  thus  seen  in  notable  quantities  in   cases  of  cirrhosis  ^^ 
and  carcinoma  of  the  liver,   in   passive  congestion  resulting  from    ,r. 
heart-disease,    in    acute    articular    rheumatism,    gout,   pneumonia, 
malarial   fever,   erysipelas,  spinal  cur\'ature,  etc.     In  typhoid  fever 
a  marked  excretion  of  uroerj'thrin  is  exceptional,  and  its  occurrence 
has  been  associated  with  pulmonary  complications.     In    nephritis 
it  is  seldom  found  in   the  urine,  but  Grarrod  cites  an  instance  of 
pneumonia  in  which  an  abundant  excretion  of  the  substance  accom- 
panied conspicuous  albuminuria. 

In  certain  diseases,  such  as  he{)atic  cirrhosis,  the  excretion  of 
uroer^^thrin,  as  also  of  urobilin,  is  said  to  be  much  diminished 
when  the  patient  is  placed  upon  a  milk-diet  (Riva). 

Chemically,  its  relation  to  haemoglobin,  hsematoidin,  and  bilirubin 
is  seen  from  the  following  analyses  of  the  various  pigments : 

C  H  N  O  S  Fe 

.   .    .         0.39        0.43 

•      •       •  •       •  •       • 

16.79  .    .  .   . 


Ilfiemoglobin, 

63.85 

7.32 

16.17 

Ilspmatoidin, 

65.05 

6.37 

9.51 

Bilirubin, 

67.83 

6.29 

9.79 

Uroerythrin,  62.51        5.79  31.70 

When  present  in  large  amounts  uroerythrin  is  readily  recognized 
by  the  salmon-red  color  which  it  imparts  to  urinary  sediments. 
Otherwise  it  is  Ix'st  to  precipitate  the  urine  with  neutral  lead  acetate, 

^  A.  E.  Clarrod.  "  The  Bradshaw  Ixjcture  on  the  Trinary  Pigments  in  Their  Patho- 
lopiral  Asperts,-'  I^jinrot,  Nov.  10,  1900. 

2  IJiva  and  Chi«»dera,  Arch.  ital.  di  Clin.  Med.,  1896,  vol.  xxxv.  p.  505. 
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barium  chloride,  or  a  similar  reagent,  when  in  the  absence  of  uro- 
erythrin  a  milky-white  precipitate  is  obtained,  while  a  pale  rose- 
colored  sediment  indicate  the  presence  of  the  pigment  in  appreciable 
amounts ;  a  more  pronounced  rose  color  is  produced  if  large  quan- 
tities are  present.  In  every  case  at  least  ten  to  fifteen  minutes 
should  be  allowed  to  elapse  before  forming  a  definite  conclusion,  so 
that  the  sediment  may  have  abundant  time  to  settle. 

The  pigment  itself  is  unstable.  Its  solutions  in  alcohol  or 
chloroform  are  rapidly  decolorized  by  light,  and  even  when  kept  in 
the  dark  quickly  undergo  change.  Alkalies  destroy  the  pigment 
readily,  with  the  production  of  a  green  tint.  Neutralization  of  the 
alkali  does  not  restore  the  original  color  or  bring  back  the  absorption 
spectrum,  which  is  characteristic,  though  ill-defined,  consisting  of 
two  faint  bands  in  green  and  blue,  united  by  a  fainter  shading. 
One  of  these  bands  has  the  position  of  the  urobilin  band,  but  both 
alike  disappear  when  the  solutions  are  decolorized  by  light.  The 
pigment  is  readily  soluble  in  amyl  alcohol  and  acetic  ether  (Grarrod).* 

Normal  Ohromog^ns. — The  chromogens  occurring  in  normal 
j^>*-^^j^^irine  are  indican.  urphaematin,  and  an  unknow^n  chromogen  which 
^^M^"       yields  urorosein  when  treated  with  mineral  acids. 

Indican. — It  has  been  pointed  out  (see  Sulphates)  that  the  indol 
formed  during  intestinal  putrefaction  is  oxidized  to  indoxyl  in  the 
blood ;  this,  entering  into  combination  with  sulphuric  acid,  is  elimi- 
nated in  the  urine  as  sodium  or  potassium  indoxyl  sulphate,  or 
indican,  as  represented  by  the   equations : 


(1)  C,H,N 

+      o 

=  C^HtNO 

Indol. 

Indoxyl. 

(2)  CJI,NO 

OH 
-h  SO,. 

on 

/CJI,N0 
-.  SO,  <                ^  H^O 
^OII 

Indoxyl. 

Indoxyl  sulphate. 

CJI^NO  /C,HeNO 

(3)  SO-X  -h  Na,HPO,  =  SOZ  -r  NaH,PO, 

•OH  ^ONa 

Indoxyl  sulphate.  Indoxyl-sodium 

sulphate. 

Formerly  it  was  thought  that  indicjin  was  also  formc»d  within 
the  tissues  of  the  body  in  the  absence  of  putrefactive  organisms.* 
Further  researelies,  however,  have  domonstrated  that  micro-org-an- 
isms  are  always  concerned  in  the  prcKluction  of  indican,  and  that 
in  health  tlic  largo  intestine  is  its  sole  source.  Rinmann,  who 
succeedcH^l  in  absolutely  disinfecting  the  intestinal  tract  of  a  dog  by 
means  of  large  doses   of  calomel,  thus  observed   that  all  traces  of 

^  A.  E.  Oarrod,  lor.  cit.    A.  Robin,  Urolopie  clinicjuo  do  hi  Fievro  typhoide.  Paris,  1K77. 

'^  E.  Salkowski,  Ber.  d.  doutKoh.  cheni.  Ges..  187(>.  vol.  ix.  pp.  I.'IS  and  40S.  Rau- 
mann,  Zeit.  f.  pliysiol.  Chem.,  ISHG,  vol.  x.  p.  123.  Senator,  Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wiss., 
1877,  vol.  XV.  pp.  357,  370,  and  388. 
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indican,  as  also  of  phenol  and  paracresol,  disappeared  from  the 
urine.  According  to  Senator,  moreover,  indican  does  not  occur 
in  the  urine  of  newly  born  infants  which  have  not  as  yet 
received  nourishment.  This  observation  is  a  strong  point  in 
favor  of  Nencki's  teachings  that  indol  is  a  specific  product  of  1 
albuminous  putrefaction  in  the  presence  of  organized  ferments,  I 
as  putrefiable  substances  are  here  present,  but  no  putrefactive  i 
organisms.  Tuczok's  observations  on  abstinence  from  food  in 
cases  of  insanity,  in  which  indican  was  observed  in  the  urine  only 
when  albumins,  though  in  minimal  amounts,  were  ingested,  also 
speak  very  strongly  against  Salkowski's  theory.  Finally,  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  in  cases  in  which  an  artificial  anus  is  established 
near  the  distal  end  of  the  ileum  the  conjugate  sulphates  disappear 
almost  entirely  from  the  urine,  while  they  reappear  in  normal  amount 
as  soon  as  the  connection  between  the  small  and  large  intestines  has 
been  re-established.* 

The  amount  of  indican  which  is  normally  eliminated  in  the  urine 
varies  somewhat  with  the  character  of  the  diet.     Jafl5§*  obtained  6.6  ^ 

mgrms.  from    1000  e.c.  of  urine,  as   an   average  of  eight  obser-     .    -  ^^^ 
vations.     The  largest  quantities  excreted  in  healUi  are  found  after  a^'  .^«^' 
liberal  indulgence  in  animal   food,   particularly  the  so-called   red 
meats,  while  the  smallest  amounts  are  observed  during  a  milk-  or         ^b 
kefir-diet.     By  means  of  the  latter  article,  indeed,  the  greatest  dimi--^.^*^  it* 
nution  in  the  d^ree  of  intestinal  putrefaction  may  be  effected  in  ^^a^ 
man. 

In  pathological  conditions  an  increased  elimination  of  indican  is 
observed : 

1.  In  all  diseases  which  are  associated  with  an  increased  degree  3**^^  . 
of  int^inal  putrefaction.     As  there  appears  to  be  little  doubt  that    '^^  HT 
this  is  largely  regulated  by  the  acidity  of  the  gastric  juice,  an  in- 
creased indicanuria,  according  to  personal  observations,  is  encountered         loj 
when  anachlorhydria  or  hypochlorhydria  exists.     It  has  been  pointed  ^^**^^^ 
out  elsewhere  that  it  is  possible  to  form  a  fairly  accurate  idea  of  the 
amount  of  free  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  gastric  juice  by  an  examina- 
tion of  the  urine  in  this  direction.     Large  quantities  of  indican  are 
thus  eliminated  in  cases  of  carcinoma  of  the  stomach,  and  exceeded 
only  by  those  observed  in  cases  of  ileus,  so  that  this  symptom,  in 
my  estimation,  is  of  considerable  value  in   differential  diagnosis, 
and    is   one,   moreover,  which   has    not    received   the  attention    it 
(Unserves.       Exc(»ptions  to  this  nile   are  at  times,   though   rarely, 
met    with,    for    which    it   is,    however,    impossible    to   account  at 
present.     I^arge  quantities  of  indican  are  also  observed  in  cases  of 
acute,  subacute,  and  chronic  gastritis:     In  the  course   of  personal 

*  Nencki,  Macfadyen  n.  Sieber,  Arch.  f.  exper.  Path.  u.  Pharmakol.,  1891,  vol.  xxix. 

*  Jaff^,  Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wiae.,  1872,  vol.x.  pp.2,  481,  and  497;  and  Virchow'fl 
Archiv,  1877,  vol.  Ixx.  p.  72. 
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observations  in  thift  direction  I  was  impressed  with  the  curious 
phenomenon  that  in  cases  of  ulcer  of  the  stomach,  notwith- 
^  standing  the  simultaneous  occurrence  of  hyperchlorhydria,  an 
cVj^jfcy^  increased  elimination  of^ndicim,  contrary  to  what  Is  usually  seen  in 
h^'^^  hyperchlorhydria  referable  to  other  causes,  is  quite  constantly  found. 
Possibly  the  existence  of  muscular  atony  which  was  noted  in  those 
cases  may  serve  to  explain  this  apparent  incongruity,  but  it  is  as  yet 
impossible  to  ofiFer  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  phenomenon. 
Remembering  the  origin  of  indican,  and  the  relation  which  the 
amount  eliminated  bears  to  the  d^ree  of  intestinal  putrefaction,  it 
will  be  unnecessary  to  enumerate  the  long  list  of  diseases  in  which 
an  increased  indicanuria  has  been  observed,  as  it  will  be  found  that 
in  the  majority  of  these  cases  the  indicanuria  is  merely  an  index 
of  the  condition  of  the  gastric  juice  and  the  motor  power  of  the 
stomach/ 

2.  It  should  be  noted  that  in  cases  in  which  the  peristaltic  move- 
,x    ►^rix^  raents  of  the  smdU  intestine  have  become  impeded,  as  in  ileus,  acute 

'*'*^'^^,*^     and  chronic  peritonitis,  an  increased  elimination  of  indican  will  inva- 

^  riably  take  place,  no  matter  what  the  state  of  the  gastric  juice  may 

^o>*l*"be.     In  such  conditions,  and  especially  in  ileus,  the  largest  quanti- 

^f^A.r^  ties  are  observed,  a  point  which  may  be  of  decided  value  in  differ- 

^j^'  ential  diagnosis,  as  diseases  of  the  large  intestine  alone  are  never 

associated  with  an  increase  in   the  amount  of  indican.     In  simplej 

uncomplic(Ued  constipation  increased  indicanuria  is   not  seen;   and 

should  an  examination  in   such  cases  reveal   the  presence  of  more 

indican  than  normal,  it  will  be  safe  to  assume  the  existence  of  disease 

elsewhere,  and  especially  of  the  stomach. 

3.  ^Vs  albuminous  putrefaction   may  also  take  place  within  the 
.,  .^,    body,  an  increased  indicanuria   is  observed  in  cases  of  empyema^ 

^  '.  \/ '    \putrid  bronchitis,  ^ogrene  of  the  lung,  etc. ;  but  while  in  thecon- 
'^  ditions  mentioned  above  the  indol-producing  organisms  appear  to  be 

especially  active,  the  elimination  of  phenol  in  the  latter  condition 
may  be  more  pronounced  at  times  than  that  of  indican.  Bearing  in 
mind  the  points  here  set  forth,  I  cannot  agree  with  others  in  saying 
that  the  study  of  indicanuria  ])Ossesscs  no  importance  from  a  clini- 
cal standpoint.  I  maintain,  on  the  other  hand,  that  an  examina- 
tion of  Uie  urine  in  thh<  direciion  is  at  least  as  important  as  the  testing 
for  albumin  and  sugar,  and  that  points  of  decided  importance,  not 
only  in  diagnosis,  but  also  in  prognosis  and  treatment,  may  thus  be 
gained. 

When  indic4in  is  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid  it  is  decomposed 
into  sulphuric  acid  and  indoxyl ;  should  an  oxidizing  substance  be 
present  at  the  same  time,  indigo-blue,  the  blue  coloring-matter  of 
the  urine,  results  : 

*  C.  E.  Simon,  "  Indicanuria,"  Am.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.  (full  literature),  189o,  vol.  ex. 
p.  -18. 
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2C8HeNKS04  -f  20  =  Ci^U^^fi^  -f  2HKS0,. 
Potassium  indoxj'l  Indigo-blue, 

sulphate. 

Indigo-blue  in  small  amounts  may  be  found  free  in  the  sediment 
of  almost  every  decomposing  urine,  usually  occurring  in  the  form  of 
small,  amorphous  granules,  and  more  rarely  in  crystalline  form. 
Urines  have,  however,  also  been  observed  which  were  blue  when 
passed,  or  which  turned  blue  as  a  whole  upon  standing.  Such  a 
phenomenon  must  be  regarded  as  a  medical  curiosity. 

The  blue  pigment  which  may  be  obtained  from  urines  has  been 
variously  described  as  Prussian-blue,  urocyanin,  cyanurin,  Harn- 
blau,  uroglaucin,  choleraic  urocyanin,  but  it  has  been  shown 
to  be  indigo-blue,  and  derived  from  a  colorless  mother-substance 
which  is  present  in  every  urine  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and 
which  lias  been  named  indican.  This  has  been  shown  to  be  identi- 
cal with  the  uroxanthin  of  Heller  and  Thudichum's  choleraic  uro- 
cyaninogen. 

Tests  for  Indican. — The  urine  of  twenty-four  hours  is  care- 
fully collected  and  a  sj>ecimen  taken  for  examination.  A  few  cubic 
centimeters  are  then  mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of  Obermayer's 
reagent,  and  shaken  with  a  small  amount  of  chloroform.  Ober- 
mai/er^s  reagent  is  a  2  pro  mi  He  solution  of  ferric  chloride  in  concen- 
trated hydrochloric  acid.' 

Stokvis'  modification  of  Jaff6's  test  may  also  be  employed.^  To 
this  end,  a  few  cubic  centimeters  of  urine  are  .treated  with  an  equal 
volume  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  and  two  or  three  drops 
of  a  strong  solution  of  sodium  or  calcium  hypochlorite.  The  mixt- 
ure is  shaken  with  1  or  2  c.c.  of  chloroform  as  above.  The  indigo 
which  is  set  free  in  tliis  manner  is  taken  up  by  the  chloroform,  and 
colors  this  blue  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  the  d^ree  of  increase,  as 
compared  witli  the  normal,  being  determined  by  the  intensity  of  the 
color.  Albumin  need  not  be  removed.  Bile-pigment,  which  inter- 
feres with  the  reaction,  is  removed  by  means  of  a  solution  of  lead 
subacetate,  which  is  carefully  added  in  order  to  avoid  an  excess. 
Urines  presenting  a  very  dark  color  may  be  cleared  in  the  same 
manner.  Potassium  iodide,  owing  to  the  liberation  of  free  iodine, 
will  color  the  chloroform  more  or  less  of  a  carmine.  For  the  sake 
of  comparison,  it  is  well  to  employ  the  same  quantities  of  urine  and 
reagents  in  every  case,  marked  tubes  being  very  convenient  for  this 
pur|K)se. 

The  method  last  described  I  have  also  found  to  be  a  fairly  sensi- 
tive test  for  albumin,  in  the  presence  of  which  a  well-marked  cloud 
appears  near  the  surface  of  the  mixture  and  gradually  extends 
downward. 

»  Obermayer,  Wicn.  klin.  Woch.,  1890,  vol.  iii.  p.  176. 

'  See  Senator,  Centralbl.  t  d.  med.  Win.,  1877,  vol.  xv.  p.  257. 
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Quantitative  Estimation. —  Wang's  Method.^ — ^The  method  is 
based  upon  the  decomposition  of  potassium  indoxyl  sulphate  by 
means  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  and  the  oxidation  to  indigo- 
blue  of  the  indoxyl  which  is  thus  formed.  The  indigo-blue  is  fur- 
ther transformed  into  indigo-sulphuric  acid,  and  this  titrated  with 
a  solution  of  potassium  permanganate  of  known  strength.  The 
various  changes  which  take  place  are  represented  by  the  following 
equations  : 

(1)  CgH^NSO^K  +    H,0    =        aH^N.OH        -f  HKSO4. 

Indican.  Indoxyl. 

(2)  2aH,N.0H  -h     20      =        C,«H,oN  A        +  2H,0. 

Induxyl.  Indigo-blue. 

(3)  C,.H,oNA  +  2H^4  =  C,,H,(  HSO,),N,0,  +  2H,0. 
Indigo-blue.  Indigo-Bulphunc  acid. 

(4)  SCigHioNA-f  4KMn04  +  6H^4  = 

Indigo-blue.  5C,«H,oN,04  +  2K^4  +  4MnS04+6H,0. 

Reagents  required :  1.  A  20  per  cent,  solution  of  lead  acetate. 

2.  Obermayer's  reagent.  This  is  a  2  pro  mille  solution  of  ferric 
chloride  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1.19). 

3.  Chloroform. 

4.  Concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 

5.  A  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  alcohol  (96  per  cent.),  ether,  and 
water. 

6.  A  concentrated  solution  of  potassium  permanganate — i,  e.,  a 
solution  containing  about  3  grammes  pro  liter.  The  titration  is 
conducted  with  this  solution  diluted  in  the  proportion  of  5  c.c.  t^) 
195  c.c.  of  wat<}r.  Its  titre  is  ar^certaineil  before  each  titration  by 
comparing  it  with  a  dilute  solution  of  oxalic  acid  of  known  strength  ; 
for  example,  one  containing  0.1  gramme  of  the  acid  dissolved  in  100 
c.c.  of  water,  as  described  on  page  379.  The  amount  of  indigo-blue 
which  each  cubic  centimeter  will  represent  is  ascertained  by  multi- 
plying the  corresponding  amount  of  oxalic  acid  by  1.04. 

Example. — Supposing  that  the  permanganate  solution  is  found  of 
such  strength  that  1  c.c.  represents  0.00014  gramme  of  oxalic  acid ; 
the  corresponding  amount  of  indigo  would  be  0.00014  X  1.04  = 
0.00015  gramme. 

MeUwd, — The  urine  is  first  examined  for  indican,  as  described 
above.  Should  a  very  intense  reaction  be  thus  obtaincKl,  onlv  25  or 
50  c.c.  are  used  for  the  quantitiitive  estimation,  while  larger  amounts 
are  taken  (200-500  c.c.)  if  the  reaction  is  of  only  mo<lerate  intensity 
or  negative  altogether. 

The  urine  is  precipitated  with  lead  acetate  solution,  care  being 
taken   to    avoid   an    excess.       A    large    and    accurately    mesisured 

^  E.  Wang,  ''  Ueber  d.  quantitative  Bestimmung  d.  UamiodikaDs/'  Zeit.  f.  pbysiol. 
Chem.,  vol.  xxv.  p.  406. 
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portion  of  the  clear  filtrate  is  treated  in  a  separating  funnel  with  an 
equal  volume  of  Obermayer's  reagent  and  extracted  with  chloroform. 
To  this  end,  30  c.c.  are  added  at  a  time  and  shaken  for  one  minute. 
Two  or  three  extractions  are  usually  sufficient  to  remove  the  entire 
amount  of  indigo.  The  extract  is  placed  in  a  small  flask,  and  the 
chloroform  distilled  off.  The  residue  is  dried  for  a  few  minutes  on 
a  water-bath  until  traces  of  remaining  chloroform  have  been  re- 
moved. It  is  then  washed  with  the  alcohol-ether-water  mixture  to 
remove  the  reddish-brown  pigment  which  is  present  together  with  the 
iudigo-blue.  The  latter  remains  undissolved.  After  filtering  off  any 
particles  of  indigo  that  may  be  in  suspension,  through  a  small  filter, 
this  is  dried  and  repeatedly  extracted  with  boiling  chloroform.  The 
chloroform  extract  is  filteretl  into  the  original  indigo  flask,  the 
chloroform  di.stilled  off,  the  residue  dried  as  before,  and  while  still 
warm  treated  with  3  or  4  c.c.  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  The 
entire  residue  should  be  brought  into  solution  by  careful  agitation. 
After  standing  for  twenty-four  hours  the  contents  of  the  flask  are 
poured  into  100  c.c.  of  cold  .water;  the  flask  is  rinsed  and  the 
washings  added  to  the  solution.  This  is  filtered  once  more  and 
titrated  with  the  permanganate  solution.  At  first  the  blue  color  of 
the  solution  changes  but  little ;  later  it  turns  greenish,  and  finally 
becomes  yellowish  or  entirely  colorless — not  red.  As  a  rule,  the 
end-reaction  is  quite  distinct,  but  the  titration  requires  experience. 
The  best  results  are  obtained  when  from  10  to  15  c.c.  of  the  dilute 
jx^rmanganate  solution  are  used.  The  resulting  amount  of  indigo 
contained  in  the  measured-off  quantity  of  the  first  filtrate  is  then 
ascertained  as  described  above. 

Example. — Amount  of  urine  :   1780  c.c. 

The  stock  solution  of  jwtassium  {)ermanganate  contains  3  grammes 
to  the  liter ;  1  c.c.  -  0.00596  gramme  of  oxalic  acid  ^=  0.0062 
gmmme  of  indigo.  Diluted  solution  (5  :  200) ;  1  c.c.  =  0.00015 
gnimme  of  indigo.  300  c.c.  of  urine  were  precipitated  with  25  c.c. 
of  the  lead  solution ;  250  c.c.  of  the  filtrate,  corresponding  to  230.7 
c.c.  of  urine,  treated  with  250  c.c.  of  OlJermayer's  reagent.  Extracted 
twice  with  chloroform.  4.3  c.c.  of  the  permanganate  solution  were 
used  in  the  titration  =  0.00065  gramme  of  indigo,  corresponding  to 
0.005  gramme  in  the  1780  c.c,  according  to  the  equation 

230.7  :  0.00066  :  :  1780  :  z ;    j  =  L15I  ^0005. 

230.7 

Other  methods  for  the  quantitative  estimation  of  indican  which 
have  heretofore  been  used,  with  the  exception  of  the  spectroscopic 
method  of  MuUer,  are  not  only  inaccurate,  but,  like  this,  too  time- 
consuming  and  complicated  to  be  of  value  to  the  practising  physician. 
As  a  consequence  almost  all  observers  have  based  their  conclusions 
upon  an  approximative  estimation  only.    For  practical  purposes  this 
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is  sufficient,  and  even  Wang's  method,  though  accurate  and  simple, 
will  hardly  find  a  ready  entrance  into  the  clinical  laboratory,  as  it 
is  still  too  time-consuming  and  too  expensive  for  daily  use.  For 
scientific  purposes,  however,  it  may  be  recommended. 

XJroluBinatin.^ — Urohsematin  appears  to  be  the  chromogen  of  the 
red  pigment  of  the  urine,  and  is  very  likely  closely  related  to  in- 
doxyl.  Little  is  known  of  its  chemical  composition  or  of  its  mode 
of  formation.  In  all  probability  the  red  pigment  which  may  be 
obtained  from  this  substance  is  identical  with  other  red  pigments 
which  have  been  described  from  time  to  time  as  occurring  in  the 
urine,  such  as  that  of  Scherer,  the  urrhodin  of  Heller,  the  urorubin 
of  Plosz,  Schunk's  indirubin,  Bayer's  indigo-purpurin,  Giacosa's 
pigment,  and  also  the  indigo-red  obtained  by  Rosenbach  and  Rosin 
by  careful  oxidation  of  the  urine  with  nitric  acid. 

Further  investigations  are  necessary  before  this  subject  can  be  fully 
understood ;  but  bearing  in  mind  the  probable  origin  of  urohsematin 
from  indoxyl,  it  would  possibly  be  best  to  speak  of  the  red  pigment 
as  indigo-red.  In  accordance  with  the  view  that  urohsematin  is  an 
indoxyl  derivative,  its  clinical  significance  is  similar  to  that  of  indican 
(which  see). 

The  presence  in  normal  urine  of  urohaematin — i.  e.,  a  chromogen 
yielding  a  red  pigment  when  treated  with  certain  reagents — may  be 
demonstrated  by  shaking  urine  with  chloroform  and  decanting  after 
several  days,  when  the  addition  of  a  drop  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  the 
chloroform  extract  will  cause  the  appearance  of  a  beautiful  rose  color ; 
this  varies  in  intensity  according  to  the  amount  of  the  chromogen 
present. 

The  purplish  color  so  often  obtained  in  the  chloroform  extract 
when  Stokvis'  modification  of  JaflFfe's  indican  test  is  employed  is  due 
to  a  mixture  of  indigo-blue  and  indigo-red.  Indican,  however,  is 
generally  present  in  larger  amounts  than  urohsBmatin.  In  normal 
and,  usually  also,  in  pathological  urines  a  red  color  is  not  obtaimni 
with  the  test  mentioned.  In  a  few  isolated  cases  of  ileus,  peritonitis, 
and  carcinoma  of  the  stomach  I  have  found  more  indigo-red  than 
indigo-blue. 

The  so-called  "  Reaction  of  Rosenbach  "  is  a  convenient  test  for 
indigo-red  when  this  is  present  in  increased  amounts  :  the  boiling 
urine  is  treated  drop  by  drop  with  concentratcKl  nitric  acid,  when  in 
the  j)resence  of  large  amounts  of  indigo-red  it  assumes  a  dark  Bur- 
gundy color,  which  sometimes  takes  on  a  bluish  tinge  when  held 
to  the  light.  Owing  to  a  precipitation  of  the  pigment  the  mixture  at 
the  same  time  becomes  cloudy  and  the  foam  assumes  a  blue  color. 
In  well-marked  cases  the  Burgundy  color  does  not  appear  to  l)e 
changed  by  the  further  addition  of  nitric  acid,  but  will  sometimes 
suddenly  change  from  red  to  yellow  when  10—20  drops  of  the  acid 

*  G.  Harley,  Verhandl.  d.  physik.  med.  Gcs.  z.  Wiirzburg,  1855,  vol.  v.  p.  1. 
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have  been  added.  This  reaction  Rosenbach  *  regarded  as  symptomatic 
of  various  forms  of  severe  intestinal  disease  associated  with  an 
impeded  resorption  throughout  the  entire  intestinal  tract.  Ewald  * 
likewise  noted  this  reaction  in  cases  of  extensive  disease  of  the  small 
intestine,  in  carcinoma  of  the  stomach,  and  in  acute  and  chronic 
peritonitis  ;  but  he  obtained  negative  results  in  carcinoma  of  the  colon, 
stricture  of  the  oesophagus,  chronic  diarrhoea,  etc.  Rosenbach's 
reaction  should  be  viewed  in  the  same  light  as  a  highly  increased  elimi- 
nation of  indican.  I  have  met  with  the  reaction  in  all  conditions 
associated  with  greatly  increased  intestinal  putrefaction,  and,  like 
Ewald,  failed  to  note  the  reaction  in  a  few  cases  of  occlusion  of  the 
large  intestine,  in  which  an  increased  elimination  of  indican  is  like- 
wise never  observed. 

XJroroseinogen.^ — In  addition  to  indican  and  urohsematin,  still 
another  chromogen,  which  yields  a  rose-red  pigment  when  treated 
with  mineral  acids,  appears  to  occur  in  normal  urine,  although  in 
small  amounts.  Beyond  the  fact  that  the  chromogen  is  not  a  conjugate 
sulphate,  practically  nothing  is  known  of  its  chemical  nature.  The 
pigment,  which  has  received  the  name  urorosehiy  or  Harnrosa, 
appears  to  be  identical  with  Heller's  urophain.  Urorosem  is  best 
demonstrated  by  treating  5—10  c.c.  of  urine  with  an  equal  amount  of 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  and  1  or  2  drops  of  a  concentrated 
solution  of  sodium  hypochlorite,  when  in  the  presence  of  much 
indican  the  mixture  assumes  a  dark-greenish,  blackish,  or  dark- 
blue  color,  owing  to  the  formation  of  indigo.  When  the  mixture 
is  shaken  with  chloroform  the  supernatant  fluid  exhibits  a  beau- 
tiful rose  color,  which  is  due  to  the  urorosein.  This  may  now 
be  extracted  with  amyl  alcohol  and  separated  from  other  pigments 
which  are  present  at  the  same  time,  by  shaking  with  sodium 
hydrate,  whereby  the  solution  is  decolorized.  Upon  the  addition 
of  a  drop  or  two  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  alcoholic  extract  the 
rose  color  reappears.  Such  solutions,  however,  soon  become  decol- 
orized upon  standing.  A  rose-red  ring,  referable  to  this  pigment, 
is  also  frequently  obtained  in  pathological  urines  when  the  ordi- 
nary nitric  acid  test  is  employed. 

While  normally  urorosein  is  obtained  only  in  traces,  appreciable 
amounts  are  often  met  with  in  pathological  conditions  associated 
with  grave  disturbances  of  nutrition,  as  in  nephritis,  diabetes, 
carcinoma,  dilatation  of  the  stomach,  pernicious  anaemia,  typhoid 
fever,  phthisis,  and  at  times  in  profound  chlorosis,  etc.  A  vege- 
table diet  also  appears  to  cause  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  the 
chromogen. 

•  Rosenbach,  Berlin,  klin.  Woch.,  1889,  vol.  xxvi.  pp.  5,  490,  and  520,  and  1890, 
vol.  xxvii.  p.  5H5. 

*  Ewald,  Ibid.,  1889,  vol.  xxvi.  p.  953. 

»  H.  Ro«in,  Deutsch.  med.  Woch.,  1893,  p.  51. 
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Pathological  Pigments  and  Chromogens. — The  Blood-pigments. 
— The  blood-pigments  proper  which  may  occur  in  the  urine  have 
already  been  considered  (see  page  412),  and  in  this  connection  it 
will  only  be  necessary  to  refer  briefly  to  the  occasional  presence  of 
bsematin,  urorubrohcematin,  urofuscohsematin,  and  ha?matopor- 
phyrin. 

HiEMATiN  is  only  rarely  found.  In  order  to  demonstrate  its  pres- 
ence, the  urine  is  rendered  strongly  alkaline  with  ammonia,  filtered, 
and  the  filtrate  examined  spectroscopically,  when  the  si)ectrum  shown 
in  Fig.  6  will  be  noted ;  this  may  be  changed  into  the  spectrum 
represented  in  Fig.  7  by  the  addition  of  ammonium  sulphide. 

Urorubroh.bmatin  and  UROFUScx)HiEMATiN  were  observed  by 
Baumstark  ^  in  the  urine  of  a  case  of  pemphigus  leprosus  compli- 
cated with  visceral  lepra ;  they  appear  to  be  closely  related  to 
hsematin.  The  color  of  the  urine  in  this  case  varied  between 
dark  red  and  brownish  red,  strongly  suggesting  the  presence  of 
blood.  In  order  to  separate  the  pigments,  the  urine  was  dialyzed 
and  the  contents  of  the  dialvzer  dissolved  in  sodium  hvdrate  solu- 
tion.  Upon  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  this  solution  a 
brown  pigment  sejiarated  out  in  flakes,  while  a  second  pigment 
remained  in  solution,  imparting  to  it  a  beautiful  red  color.  Ufwu 
filtration  the  acid  filtrate  was  again  subjected  to  dialysis,  when  the 
red  pigment  likewise  separated  out.  The  former  substance  Baum- 
stark termed    urorubrohromatin,  and    the   latter    urofuscohtematin. 

Uroii^ematoporphyrin  has  the  formula  CigHj^NoOg,  and  is 
probably  identic^al  with  the  hajmatoporphyrin  resulting  from  the 
action  of  sulphuric  acid  upon  hjematin.  McMunn  found  a  pigment 
answering  the  description  of  this  substance  in  the  urine  in  castas 
of  rheumatism,  Addison's  disease,  pericarditis,  and  paroxysmal 
htemoglobinuria,  which  he  termeil  urohjematin,  but  which  in  all 
probability  was  hteniatoporphyrin.  Le  Nobel  found  the  same 
pigment  in  two  cases  of  hepatic  cirrhosis  and  in  one  case  of  crou- 
pous pneumonia.  Others  have  likewise  met  with  lijematoporphy- 
rinuria  in  various  forms  of  hepatic  disease,  as  also  in  phthisis, 
exophthalmic  goitre,  typlioid  fever,  and  hydroa  aestivalis ;  further, 
in  association  with  intestinal  hemorrhages,  in  cases  of  lead  poisoning, 
and  especially  during  long-continued  use  of  sulphonal,  trional,  and 
tetronal.  Nebelthau  records  the  history  of  a  female  patient,  the 
subject  of  congenital  syphilis,  who  had  passed  dark-red  urine  as  long 
as  she  could  remember,  and  continued  to  do  so  while  under  observa- 
tion. Recent  researches,  moreover,  have  shown  that  in  traces  at  least 
the  substiince  is  present  in  every  urine.  As  regards  the  origin  of 
these  normal  tracers,  the  evidence  is  in  favor  of  the  view  that  they 
are   forme<l  within  the  bcKly  during  its   normal    metabolism,   and 

»  F.  Bajimstark.  Ptluger's  Anhiv.  1874,  vol.  ix.  p.  :SS.  See,  also,  J.  W.  Schultz, 
Diss.,  Grcifswald,  lKr4. 
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most  likely  in  the  liver,  whence  the  substance  is  eliminated  in  the 
bile.  A  portion  then  esca])es  with  the  feces,  while  a  similarly 
small  amount  is  rcsorbed  and  eliminated  in  the  urine.  Increased 
amounts  would  accordingly  suggest  the  existence  of  a  hepatic 
insufficiency  ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  find  tliat  actual  anatom- 
ical lesions  then  not  infrequently  occur.  Taylor  and  Sailer  thus 
report  that  in  their  case  of  sulphonal  poisoning  widespread  degener- 
ation of  the  hepatic  cells  existed ;  and  Neubauer  was  able  to  isolate 
the  pigment  from  the  liver  of  rabbits  to  which  sulphonal  had  been 
administered,  while  it  was  absent  in  all  other  organs.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  difficult  to  ascribe  all  the  phenomena  of  such  hsemato-  * 
porphyrinuria  to  hepatic  changes,  seeing  that  changes  of  like  degree 
may  occur  without  conspicuous  urinary  abnormality,  and  there  is 
still  much  that  is  obscure  in  this  condition. 

Stokvis  attributed  the  increased  elimination  of  h8ematopoq)hyrin 
in  cases  of  le^d  i)oisoning  and  following  the  continued  use  of 
sulphonal  to  the  occurrence  of  hemorrhages  into  the  intestinal 
mucosa,  and  suggested  that  the  transformation  of  the  haemoglobin 
into  haBmatojK)q)hyrin  was  favored  by  the  sulphonal.  But  while 
intestinal  hemorrhages  may  occur  in  the  sulphonal  cases,  they  are 
not  always  observed,  and,  as  Garrod  points  out,  Kast  and  Weiss,  as 
also  Ncubauer,  were  unable  to  verify  the  recorded  experiments  of 
Stokvis,  in  which  he  claims  to  have  obtained  a  small  amount  of 
h8ematoporj)hyrin  when  fresh  blood  was  digested  with  pepsin-hydro- 
chloric acid  and  sulphonal  at  from  38°  to  40°  C. 

l^rines  which  contain  much  hjematojjorphyrin  are  usually  dark 
red  in  color,  but  the  shade  may  vary  from  a  sherry  or  port- wine 
tint  to  a  dark  Bordeaux.  It  is  noteworthy,  however,  that  this  color 
is  not  primarily  due  to  the  exaggeratcKl  degree  of  haematoporphy- 
riiuiria,  but,  as  Hammarsten  first  pointed  out,  to  other  abnormal 
pigments  which  are  but  little  known,  but  which  are  probably  closely 
related  to  hiematoporphyrin.  As  Garrod  says,  the  removal  of 
the  h£ematojx)rphyrin  from  such  urines  causes  little  or  no  change 
of  color,  and  when  this  pigment  is  added  to  normal  urine  until  on 
spectroscopic  examination  bands  of  similar  intensity  are  seen  the 
change  of  tint  produced  is  com|)aratively  slight.  In  one  such  case, 
not  due  to  sulphonal,  he  was  able  to  isolate  a  purple  pigment  which 
difforeil  in  its  properties  from  any  known  urinary  coloring-matter, 
and  to  which  the  color  of  the  urine  in  question  was  obviously  in  the 
main  due.  Neumeister  also  states  that  in  sulphonal  intoxication  an 
iron-containing  derivative  of  hsemoglobin  occurs  in  the  urine,  which 
presents  a  reddish-violet  color  and  shows  a  single  band  of  absorption 
in  the  blue  portion  of  the  spectrum  immediately  bordering  on  the  green. 

Albumin  is  not  present  in  uncom])licated  cases  of  hromatopor- 
j)hyrinuria,  and  the  pigment  itself  does  not  give  the  albumin 
reactions. 
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To  test  for  hflematoporphyrin,  the  following  procedure  may  be 
employed  : 

Thirtv  c.c.  of  urine  are  treated  with  an  alkaline  solution  of  barium 
chloride.  The  precipitate,  after  having  been  washed  with  water  and 
then  with  absolute  alcohol,  is  extracted  with  ordinary  alcohol  acidu- 
lated with  hydrochloric  acid,  by  rubbing  in  a  mortar.  The  solution 
thus  obtained  will  present  a  reddish  color  in  the  presence  of  hsema- 
toporphyrin,  and  its  filtrate  yields  the  chanieteristic  spectrum  of  the 
latter  substance — L  e.,  four  bands  of  absorption,  of  which  two  are 
broad  and  dark  and  two  light  and  narrow.  The  former  alone  are 
characteristic,  and  frequently  the  only  ones  visible.  One  of  these 
extends  l>eyond  D  into  the .  red  portion  of  the  s[XKjtrum,  while  the 
other  is  situated  between  6  and  F,  Of  the  other  two  bands,  one 
may  be  seen  between  C  and  D  and  the  other  between  D  and  j^, 
nearer  E  (Fig.   10). 

GarroiTs  MeUiod. — ^To  demonstrate  the  presence  of  hsematopor- 
phyrin  under  normal  conditions,  or  when  small  amounts  only  are 
present  in  the  urine,  Grarrod's  method  should  be  employed.  To  this 
end,  several  hundred  c.c.  of  urine  (500—1500)  are  treated  with  a  10 
per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  hydrate  in  the  proi)ortion  of  20  c.c.  of 
the  alkali  solution  for  100  c.c.  of  urine.  The  precipitated  phosphates 
are  filtered  off  and  thoroughly  washed  by  repeatedly  suspending 
them  in  watcT.  Should  the  precipitate  be  of  a  reddish  color,  or  if 
it  shows  the  spectnim  of  hajmatopoqAyrin  in  alkaline  solution 
when  examined  on  the  filter  in  the  moist  state,  we  mav  con- 
elude  that  much  haematoporphyrin  is  present.  In  this  case  it 
is  washed  until  the  filtrate  is  colorless.  If  traces  only  are 
present,  however,  one  washing  must  sufiice.  The  precipitate  is 
then  treatin:!  with  alcohol,  which  is  acidified  with  hvdrochloric 
acid  to  such  an  extent  that  the  phosphates  are  entirely  dis- 
solved. The  resulting  solution  should  not  exceed  15  to  20  c.c.  in 
volume.  This  is  then  examined  in  a  layer,  of  not  less  than  3  to  4 
cm.  in  thickness,  for  the  spectrum  of  acid  hcematoporphyrin,  using 
a  s{)ectroscope  with  slight  dispersion.  The  solution  is  now  rendered 
alkaline  with  ammonia  and  treated  with  an  amount  of  acetic  acid 
which  just  sufii(!os  to  redissolve  the  precij)itated  j)hosphates.  On 
shaking  with  chloroform  this  extracts  the  pigment,  and  the  chloro- 
form solution  then  gives  the  spectnim  of  the  alkaline  htemato]K)r- 
phyrin,  since  orgjinic  acids  do  not  change  the  pigment  to  the  form 
which  yields  the  acid  spectrum.  The  residue  which  remains  after 
evaporating  \\\v  chloroform  can  finally  be  washnl  with  water  and 
dissolved  in  alcohol,  when  a  nearly  pure  solution  is  obtained,  which 
is  comparable  with  a  solution  of  hfematoporphyrin  obtained  from 
h^ematin. 

Precautions  :  If  a  preliminary'  test  shows  that  the  urine  con- 
tains but  little  phosjJiates,  a   small  quantity  of  calcium  phosphate 
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in  acetic  acid  is  added  before  the  urine  is  rendered  alkaline  with  the 
sodium  hydrate  solution.  As  hsematin  and  chrysophanic  acid  are 
also  precipitated  with  the  phosphates,  their  absence  must  be  insured. 
For  this  reason  the  urine  should  contain  no  rhubarb  or  senna. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  a  chromogen  of  haematopor- 
phyrin  is  also  usually  present  in  urines  containing  the  free  pigments, 
which  probably  explains  why  such  urines  gradually  become  darker 
on  standing. 


Pepper  Laboratory,  Philadelphia,  1900,  p.  120.  O.  Neubauer,  Arch.  f.  exper.  Path, 
u.  Phanuakol.,  1900,  vol.  xliii.  p.  455.  B.  J.  Stokvis,  '*  Zur  Patho^nese  d.  Hsemato- 
porphyriuurie,"  Zeit.  f.  klin.  Med.,  vol.  xxviii.  p.  1.  Kast  u.  Weiss,  Berlin,  klin. 
Woch.,  189(>,  vol.  xxxiii.  p.  621.  Hammarsten.  "Skandin.  Arch.  f.  Phvsiol.,"  1891, 
vol.  iii.  p.  31.  Neumcister,  Physiol.  Chem.,  Jena,  1H97.  Nebelthau,  Zeit.  f.  phvsiol. 
Chem.,  1899,  vol.  xxvii.  p.  324.     B.  Ogden,  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.,  1898. 

Biliary  Pigments. — ^Of  the  four  biliarj'  pigments,  viz.,  bilirubin, 
biliverdin,  biliprasiii,  and  bilifuscin,  the  former  alone  is  met  with  in 
freshly  voided  urines,  while  the  others  may  form  upon  standing, 
being  oxidation-products  of  bilirubin.  The  pigment  is  never  found 
in  normal  urine,  and  its  occurrence  may  be  regarded  as  a  positive 
symptom  of  disease. 

In  health  it  will  be  remembered  that  bilirubin,  CigH^j^NjOj, 
formed  in  the  liver  from  bjood-pigment,  is  eliminated  into  the  small 
intestine,  in  which  it  is  transformed  into  hydrobilirubin  and  largely 
excreted  as  such  in  the  feces,  while  a  small  portion  is  reabsorbed 
into  the  blood  and  eliminated  in  the  urine  as  urochrome  or  normal 
urobilin.  Whenever,  then,  the  outflow  of  bile  into  the  intestines 
bi'comes  impedwl  bilirubiii  is  absorbed  by  the  lymphatics  and  elimi- 
nated in  the  urine. 

Among  the  numerous  causes  which  give  rise  to  chduria  under 
such  conditions  may  be  mentioned  obstruction  of  the  biliary  ducts, 
and  es])ecially  of  the  common  duct,  referable  to  simple  swelling  of 
its  mucous  membrane,  as  in  the  ordinary  forms  of  catarrhal  jaun- 
dice. It  may  also  be  due  to  the  presence  of  a  biliary  calculus,  to 
parasites,  compression  of  the  duct  by  tumors  of  the  liver,  the  gall- 
bladder, the  duct  itself,  and  of  neighboring  structures,  and  particu- 
larly of  the  ])ancreas,  stomach,  and  omentum.  Whenever  the  / 
l)lo<xl-pressure  in  the  liver  is  lowered,  so  that  the  tension  in  the  o 
smaller  biliar\'  ducts  becomes  greater  than  that  in  the  veins,  chol-  .  '  ' 
uria  likewise  results.  The  icterus  occurring  under  these  conditions 
h;is  l)e<»n  termed  hepatogenic  icterus,  in  contradistinction  to  the  form 
observed  in  cases  in  which  the  liver  has  cither  totally  or  pgctially 
\or:t  the  ]>o\\cr  of  foj2JiiBg  bik,  be  this  owing  to  the  existence  of 
degenerative  processes  affecting  its  glandular  epithelium,  as  in  crises 
of  acute  yellow   atrophy,    or    to    destruction    of    red    corpuscles 
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gnitig  on  80  rapidly  and  so  extensively  that  the  organ  is  incapable  of 
tranHforming  into  bilirubin  all  the  blotxl-pignient  which  is  carried  to 
it.     This  occurs  in  pernicious  anaemia,  malarial  intoxication,  typhoid 
^  •(     V*    fev^T,  jwisoning  with  arsenious* hydride,  etc.     Ictenis  neonatorum 
r  ■   /  JH  prol^ably  to  a  certain  extent  aL?o  dependent  upon  the  latter  cause. 

.'   '  ^  To  this  form  the  term  hcematogcnic  icterus  ha;?  l>een  applied.    In  such 

rniwfs  the  occurrence  of  bilirubin  in  tlie  urine  t*an  only  be  explained 
by  a.*suming  that  a  transformation  of  blood  coloring-matter  into 
bilinibin  lias  taken  place  in  tlie  blood  itself  or  in  other  tissues  of  the 
iKKly.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  appears  to  be  generally  accepted  that 
such  a  transformation  can  actually  occur  outside  of  the  liver,   a^ 
the  hiematoidin  which  mav  be  found  in  old  extravasations  of  blood 
Hi*iiinii  to  be  identical  with  bilirubin.     On  the  other  hand,  however, 
the  existence  of  a  hfematogenic  icterus  is  [wsitively  denied,  especially 
by  Stadelmann.     In  accordance  with  his  view,  it  may  be  demon- 
stnitcil  that  in  ca.ses  of  pernicious  amemia,  malaria,  etc.,  the  urine 
rhnfs  not  contain  bilirubin,  but  usually  urobilin.      In  cases  of  this 
kind  which  I  had  occasion  to  examine,  bilirubin  was  never  found. 
Further  investigations  are  necessary  to  settle  this  question  definitely. 
Usually  the  presence  of  biliary   pigment  may  be  recognized  by 
direct  insiK'Ction,  as  urines  which  contain  this  in  notable  amounts 
present  a  color  varying  from  a  bright  yellow  to  a  greenish  brown. 
Any  morphological  elements  which  may  occur  in  the  sediment  are 
Htninivi  a  golden  yellow,  and  the  same  color  is  imparted  to  the  foam 
of  the  urine  as  well  as  to  the  filter-paper  used  in  the  filtration.     At 
times,  how<»ver,  and  iKirticularly  in  cases  in  which  the  icterus  is  only 
iHfginniiig  to  apjM'ar,  the  presence  of  bilirubin  is  not  infrequently 
ov(»rlook<'d,  and  urines  contiiining  urobilin  in  large  amounts  may  l>e 
hiinilarly  mistaken  for  icteric  urines.     In  doubtful  aises,  therefore, 
whether  icterus  exists  or  not,  but  in  which  the  urine  presents  an 
int(*ns(*  vellow  (rolor,  it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  chemical 
ttists.      A  larg(i  nuinlMT  of  these  have  l)een  devised  for  the  puriK)se 
of  demonstrating  the  j)resenee  of  bilirubin,  all  of  which  are  fairly 
relial>l(*.      Only  tlios(»  will  be  described   which  I  have  examined 
myH<»lf  and  which  are  (»si)e<*ially  delicate. 

Sinlfh^H  7<7</.' — r'iv(»  t()  10  CO.  of  urine  are  placed  in  a  test-tulx? 
and  treatcMl  with  2  or  *\  (\c.  of  tincture  of  icxline  (which  has  been 
dihit<*d  with  alcohol  in  the  proportion  of  1  :  10)  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  io<liiie  solution  forms  a  layer  above  the  urine.  In  the  pres- 
ence (»f  bilinibin  a  distinct  em  era  Id -green  ring  is  seen  at  the  zone  of 
<*ontact..'''^iis  test  <'an  l)e  hi«xhly  reoommendeKl,  as  it  is  exceedingly 
simple  and  not  siir|):isse<l  in  delicacy  by  any  other. 

Ihtpiurt'H  TtMt.'^ — Ten  to  20  c.c.  of  urine  are  precipitated  with 
milk  of  lime  (a  solvit i(»n  of  barium  chloride  is,  [x?rhaps,  still  more 

'  W.  (}.  Sinilli.  Dublin  Mtd.  Jour.,  1S7«),  p.  441) 

»  lIiipiMTt.  Anil.  <l.  lloilk.,  IW()7,  vol.  viii.  pp.  -T)!  aud  476. 
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convenient),  and  tho  precipitate  after  tUtcring  brought  into  a  Ixiakcr 
by  perforating  the  filter  and  washing  its  coutenti  into  the  latter  with 
a  small  nniownt  of  alcohol  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid.  The 
mixture  is  txiiled,  when  in  the  pn^cuce  of  bilirubin  the  solution 
a^unies  a  bright  emcmld^reeu  color.  HupjKtrt's  test  is  a.s  delicate 
as  is  that  of  Smith,  but  is  not  so  couvenicut  for  the  needs  of  the 
practising  physician. 

(tiiie/hi'M  TeM  {as  modified  by  Rownhnc/i).' — Tho  urine  is  filtered 
through  thick  Swe<iish  filter-jJaiKT,  when  the  latter  is  remove<l  an<l 
a  drop  (if  concentrated  nitric  acid,  which  has  been  allowe<l  to  stind 
exposed  to  the  air  for  a  short  time,  is  placed  uikhi  its  inner  surface. 
In  the  presence  of  bilirubin  a  prismatic  play  of  colors  "'11  l)e  seen 
to  occur  around  the  nitric  acid  spot. 

(jmeliii's  Te«f.' — The  urine  is  treated  with  hicli  is 

c-.irrietl  to  the  botttirn  of  the  test-tube  b"  _,  so  as 

til  form   a  layer  beneatb  the  urijj**  %         «ady 

descrilKxl  (|)age  417),  will  ta]i« 
the  two  fluids  ;  the  greej 

In  this  connectia 
in  the  urine  of  *^ 

Biliary  ^' 
bilp-i-  -,_-_ 

ali_  j^^HSP*^^"^  demonstration  is, 

how  (^^SN^^^the  methods  devised  for 

this  ].  uL  (ill!-  jiiai.f  (see  also  [wge  228).  ~ 

Choi.  ..un  has  never  iK-en  found  in  icteric  urines, 

and   is  t  L-iT  seen   in  other  pathological   cimditions.     It  has 

l)een  observed  in  cases  of  ehyluria,  fatty  degeneration  of  the  kidneys, 
(lialx'tes,  in  one  case  of  epilepsy,  and  in  two  cases  of  j)rcgnaney. 
V.  Jaksch  has  noted  the  ])re8eniv  of  ebolestcrin  crj-stals  in  a  urinary 
se<lrment  in  a  (.•aM-  of  tabes  and  cystitis.  I  have  fonnd  cholesterin 
crystals  in  the  seiliment  in  a  case  of  acute  nephritis.  The  urine 
was  of  a  dark  amber-color,  cloudy,  of  an  acid  reaction,  and  a  si)ecific 
gnivity  of  1.028.  In  the  sediment  numenius  hyaline  and  epithelial 
casts  and  some  red  blood-corj)useles  were  found.  Giiterboek  described 
a  urinarA'  calculus  obtained  from  the  bladder  of  a  woman  which  cou- 
sisteii  almost  eotin^ly  of  cholesterin  (see  also  Feces).  Langgaard 
noted  the  presence  of  the  substance  in  a  case  of  ehyluria,' 

Pathological  Urobilin. — Tliis  pigment  should  not  Ix^  <«infounded 
with  the  urochnime  or  normal  urobilin  dcserilxil  nlMivc,  to  which 
it  is  closely  related,  but  from  which  it  may  l>e  ilistinguished  by 
means  of  the  spectroscope.     Oautier  states  that  pathological  urobilin 

'  If<isi'ii)>u-h.  CViilrill.1.  r  il.  mnl.  Wins..  Ifld.  vr.l.  xiv.  p.  r,, 

'  Tli'iltmuiin  II.  OiiK'lin,  Die  VrHiiiiunti  nncli  Vvniiclipti.  Hi'Mtlberit.  1831.  I,  p.  70. 
>  V.  Jskiv^h.  KUiiiMrlir   IMriKiiiiKtik,  p.  ;>:».    OlinHki.  Muly's  Jahrcsber,,  ISM,  vol. 
xiiii.  |i.  ArU.     L^iiKi^nril,  VJrchoiv'K  An-liiv,  vol.  Uivi. 
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may  be  obtained  from  urochrome  by  submitting  the  latter  to  the 
action  of  reducing  agents  ;  and,  as  I  have  already  pointcil  out,  Riva 
and  Chiodera  obtained  a  substance  from  urobilin  bv  the  action  of 
potassium  permanganate,  which  closely  resembles  urochrome.  It  is 
said  to  be  identical  with  the  stercobilin  found  in  the  feces,  but  diflTers 
from  Maly's  hydrobilirubin  in  containing  a  much  smaller  percentage 
of  nitrogen,  viz.,  4.11,  as  compared  with  9.22  (Grarrod  and  Hop- 
kins). While  its  occurrence  in  the  urine  is  essentially  a  pathological 
phenomenon,  it  is  at  times  also  met  with  in  normal  urine,  and 
appears  to  be  derived  from  a  special  chromogen,  urobilinogen^  from 
which  it  may  be  set  free  by  the  addition  of  an  acid.  Both  urobilin 
and  its  chromogen  are  precipitated  by  saturating  the  urine  with 
ammonium  sulphate,  and  both  arc  soluble  in  chloroform.  Accord- 
ing to  Maly,  urobilin  is  formed  by  the  reduction  of  bilirubin  in  the 
intestine,  and  is  then  in  part  resorbed  and  eliminated  in  the  urine, 
Hayem,  on  the  other  hand,  proposed  the  hypothesis  that  the  sub- 
stance originates  in  a  diseased  or  disordered  liver,  as  bilirubin  does 
in  the  same  organ  in  health,  and  accordingly  he  regards  the  appear- 
ance of  much  urobilin  in  the  urine  as  evidence  of  hepatic  insuf- 
ficiency. Others,  again,  maintain  that  urobilin  is  formed  in  the 
tissues  at  large  either  by  the  reduction  of  bilirubin  or  directly  from 
the  blood-pigment.  The  first  view  is  notably  held  by  Kunkel,  Mya, 
Giarre,  and  others,  while  the  haematogenous  theory  is  notably  rep- 
resented by  Grcrhardt.  Grarrod  discusses  these  various  hypotheses 
at  some  length  in  his  most  interesting  lecture  on  the  urinary  pig- 
ments in  their  pathological  asi)ects,  in  which  he  personally  inclines 
to  the  intestinal  theory,  as  now  held  by  Aliiller,  Schmidt,  Esser,  and 
others.  In  a  work  of  this  scope  it  would  k^d  too  far  to  discuss 
the  various  investig:itions  which  lend  themselves  in  support  of 
this  view,  and  I  can  here  quote  only  the  following  from  Garrod's 
pa})er ;  the  chief  seat  of  the  formation  of  urobilin  (for  it  is  conve- 
nient to  enij)loy  this  term  as  including  both  pigment  and  chromogen) 
is  undoubtedlv  the  intestinal  canal.  This  can  onlv  be  gainsaid  bv 
denying  the  identity  of  the  urinary  and  fecal  pigments.  The 
quantity  normally  present  in  the  feces  is  far  larger  than  that  which 
enters  the  intestine  with  the  bile  (when  a  small  amount  is  found), 
and  there  is  strong  evidence  that  the  urobilin  in  bile  is  itself  of 
intestinal  origin.  This  being  so,  it  is  clear  that  theories  other  than 
the  intestinal  and  its  moilificiitions  merely  attemj)t  to  trace  a  second 
source  for  the  urobilin  of  the  urine.  It  is  equally  clear  that  the 
substance  from  which  the  intestinal  urobilin  is  formed  is  the  bile- 
pigment.  Under  ordinary  conditions  the  bile-pigment  is  destroyeil 
in  its  passage  along  the  intestine,  and  does  not  appear  as  such  in 
the  feces.  In  its  place  we  find  large  quantities  of  urobilin,  which 
in  its  turn  disaj)pears  when  occlusion  of  the  common  duct  prevents 
the  entrance  of  bile  into  the  intestine.     Again,  when  under  certiiin 
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morbid  conditions  the  bile-pigment  passes  along  the  intestine  unal- 
tered, urobilin  is  absent  from  the  feces.  However,  the  conversion 
of  bilirubiu  into  urobilin  is  no  mere  process  of  reduction,  but  in- 
volves a  much  more  radical  change,  with  elimination  of  nitrogen. 
That  the  change  is  brought  about  by  bacterial  action  there  is  much 
evidence  to  show.  When  bile  is  inoculated  with  fecal  material  and 
kept  in  an  incubator  a  formation  of  urobilin  rapidly  takes  place,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  bile-pigment  diminishes,  and  ultimately  dis- 
appears. 

From  its  frequent  occurrence  in  febrile  urines  pathological  urobilin 
has  also  received  the  name  febrile  urobilin.  It  is,  however,  also 
observed  in  many  other  conditions,  and  especially  in  cases  present- 
ing the  so-called  hsematogenic  form  of  icterus,  from  which  fact, 
indeed,  and  the  usual  absence  of  bilirubin  at  the  same  time,  this 
form  has  been  termed  urobilin  icterus. 

Urobilinuria  has  further  been  observed  in  certain  hepatic  diseases. 
In  twelve  cases  of  atrophic  and  hypertrophic  cirrhosis  v.  Jaksch 
was  able  to  demonstrate  the  presence  of  urobilin  in  every  instance, 
a  poiiit  which  may  at  times  be  of  considerable  diagnostic  importance, 
providing  that  other  causes  which  are  known  to  lead  to  urobilinuria 
can  be  eliminated.  I  have  observed  urobilin  in  a  few  cases  of  he- 
patic cirrhosis,  chronic  malaria,  and  pernicious  anaemia,  in  all  of  which 
the  skin  presented  a  light  icteric  hue,  and  in  which  bile-pigment 
was  absent  from  the  urine.  Unfortunately,  an  examination  of 
the  blood  was  not  made,  and  I  have  hence  not  been  able  to  eon- 
firm  the  statement  of  v.  Jaksch  that  bilirubin  occurs  in  the  blood 
in  almost  every  case  in  which  urobilin  is  present  in  the  urine. 
Urobilin  has  also  been  noted  in  cases  of  carcinoma,  scurx^y,  Addi- 
son's disease,  haemophilia,  in  cases  of  retro-uterine  haematocele,  in 
extra-uterine  pregnancy,  following  intracranial  hemorrhages,  etc. 
i^^ording  to  Bargellini,  the  degree  of  constipation  in  simple  atony 
of  the  bowel  is  without  influence  upon  the  amount  of  urinary 
urobilin,  but  he  states  that  in  typhoid  fever  it  causes  an  obvious 
increase ;  whereas  disinfection  or  emptying  of  the  large  bowel  pro- 
duces a  notable  diminution  in  the  amount. 

Urines  rich  in  urobilin  usually  present  a  dark-yellow  color  which 
is  strongly  suggestive  of  the  presence  of  bilirubin ;  even  the  foam 
in  such  cases  may  be  colored,  making  the  resemblance  between  the 
two  pigments  still  more  complete,  v.  Jaksch  points  out,  however, 
that  urines  containing  indican  in  large  amounts  often  likewise 
present  a  very  dark-yellow  color,  a  statement  with  which  my  own 
ol)servations  are  in  perfect  accord.  In  every  case  a  more  detailed 
chemical  examination  should  hence  be  made. 

Geriiardt's  Test. — If  the  urine  contains  much  urobilin,  which 
the  color  will  indicate,  10—20  c.c.  are  extracted  with  chloroform  by 
shaking,  and  the  extract  treated  with  a  few  drops  of  a  dilute  solu- 
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tion  of  iodo-potassic  iodide.  Upon  the  further  addition  of  a  dilute 
solution  of  sodium  hydrate  the  chloroform  extract  is  colored  a  yellow 
or  yellowish-brown,  and  exhibits  a  beautiful  green  fluorescence ;  this 
is  even  more  intense  than  that  noted  in  the  case  of  normal  urobilin. 

LITERATDBE.--A.  E.  GaiTod,  loc.  cit  A.  E.  Cterrod  and  F.  Q.  Hopkins,  **  On 
Urobilin,"  Jour,  of  Physiol.,  1898,  vol.  xxii.  p.  451.  Maly,  Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wtss., 
1871,  vol.  ix.  p.  849.  Hayem,  Gaz.  hebdom.,  1887,  vol.  xxiv.  pp.  520  and  534;  and  Gaz. 
des  Hdp.,  1889,  vol.  Ixii.  p.  1314.  Kunkel,  Vircbow'8  Archiv,  1880,  vol.  Ixxix.  p.  <>55. 
Mya,  Arch.  ital.  di  clin.  med.,  1891,  vol.  xxx.  p.  101 ;  and  Lo  Spcrimentale,  1896,  vol.  1. 
p.  71.  Giarre,  Ibid.,  1895,  vol.  xlix.  p.  89,  and  1896,  vol.  I.  p.  81.  F.  MuUer,  Schlesisehe 
(^esellsch.  f.  vaterland.  Kultur,  January,  1892.  A.  Schmidt,  Verhandl.  d.  XIII.  Con- 
gress, f.  inn.  Med.,  1895,  p.  320.  Esser,  Untersuchungeu  Qber  d.  Entstehungsweise  d. 
Hydrobilirubins,  etc..  Diss.,  Bonn.,  1896.  Bargellini,  Lo  SperimentaJe,  1892,  vol.  xlvi. 
p.  119.  V.  Jaksch,  Zoit.  f.  Heilk.,  1895,  voL  xvL  p.  48.  D.  Gerhardt,  Zeit.  f.  klin.  Med., 
1897,  vol.  xxxii.  p.  313. 

Spectroscopic  Examination. — This  is  necessary  when  Grer- 
hardt's  test  yields  a  doubtful  result.  The  urine  is  then  best  examined 
as  follows  :  50  c.c.  of  urine  are  extracted  in  a  separation  funnel  with 
amyl  alcohol,  which  takas  up  both  the  pigment  and  its  chromogen. 
After  standing  for  several  hours  the  urine  is  allowed  to  flow  away, 
by  opening  the  stopcock,  when  the  alcoholic  extract  is  decanted  from 
above,  and  is  treated  with  a  concentrated  alcoholic  and  ammoniacal 
solution  of  zinc  chloride.  In  the  presence  of  urobilin  the  liquid 
shows  a  beautiful  fluorescence,  and  on  spectroscopic  examination  a 
single  band  of  absorption  is  seen  between  b  and  F.  In  acid  solu- 
tions, on  the  other  hand,  a  single  band  is  likewise  obtained  between  b 
and  Fy  but  this  extends  to  the  right  beyond  Fy  and  is  much  darker. 
Should  the  urine  contain  much  urobilin,  its  specitil  extraction  is  not 
necessary.  In  such  an  event  the  acid  urine  shows  the  acid  spectrum, 
while  the  alkaline  band  is  obtained  atler  the  addition  of  ammonia 
(see  also  Bang's  Test). 

Melanin  and  Melanogen. — In  eases  of  melanotic  disease  it  has  been 
repeatedly  observed  that  the  urine,  which  usually  and  pn)bnij4y 
always  presents  a  normal  yellow  color  when  voided,  gradually 
becomes  darker  upon  exposure  to  the  air,  and  finally  turns  black. 
This  j>henomenon  indicates  without  a  doubt  that  such  urines  contiiin 
a  chromogen,  incfaaogen ,  which,  upon  oxidation,  yields  the  black 
j)ignient  noted  in  these  cases,  viz.,  melanin.  As  yet,  it  has  not  been 
j)ossible  to  isolate  this  substance  in  pure  form,  and  it  is,  indeeil,  not 
definitely  determined  that  the  black  color  in  such  urines  is  refera- 
ble to  a  single  pigment.  Such  urines  generally  contain  melanin  and 
its  chromogen  in  solution  ;  deposits  of  melanin  granules  by  them- 
selves are  onlv  occasionallv  seen,  and  are  not  characteristic,  as  thev 
may  also  he  found  in  cases  of  chronic  malarial  intoxication,  etc., 
when  they  may,  iiukn^'d,  l)e  met  with  in  the  blocxl,  constituting  the 
condition  spoken  of  as  mc1nna*nua. 

While  the  occurrence  of  melanin  in  the  urine  is  probably  indica- 
tive in   most   eases  of  the  exist<*nce  of  melanotic  tumors,  it  should 
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be  stated  that  this  symptom  cannot  be  regarded  as  pathognomonic, 
as  it  may  be  absent  in  the  case  of  mehinotic  tumors,  and  present  in 
wasting  disease  and  inflammatory  atieotions,  and  may  at  times, 
though  very  rarely,  even  be  associated  with  the  presence  of  non-pig- 
mented  growths.  Nevertheless,  its  occurrence  should  always  be 
regarded  with  suspicion,  and,  taken  in  conjunction  with  other  symp- 
toms, will  often  lead  to  a  ctorrect  diagnosis. 

Urines  which  darken  upon  standing  should  be  subjecteil  to  the 
following  tests  : 

1.  A  tew  cubic  centimeters  of  urine  are  treated  with  bromine- 
water,  when  in  the  presence  of  melanin  or  melanogen  a  precipitate 
is  obtained,  which  is  yellow  at  first,  but  gradually  turns  black. 

2.  The  addition  to  melanotic  urine  of  a  few  drops  of  a  strong 
solution  of  ferric  chloride  will  cause  the  appearance  of  a  gray  color, 
which  is  imparted  to  tho  precipitate  of  phosphates  occurring  at  the 
time. 

Literature.— T.  II.  Eiselt,  '*  Die  Diagnose  d.  Pignientkrebees  durch  d.  Harn," 
Trag.  Viertejjabrscbr.  f.  praktischc  Heilk.,  1858,  iii.  p.  190,  and  1862,  vol.  iv.  p.  26. 
Senator,  *' Ucber  schwarzen  Urin,"  Charite  Annal.,  IfeOl.  Hoppe-Seyler,  25eit.  f. 
physiol.  Chem.,  1891,  vol.  xv.  p.  179.  F.  Grohe,  "  Zur  Gescb.  d.  Melanaemie,"  Vlr- 
chow's  Archiv,  1861,  vol.  xx.  p.  306. 

Phenol  XJrines. — The  development  of  a  dark-brown  or  black  color 
upon  standing  is  not  always  due  to  the  presence  of  melanin,  as  a 
similar  appearance  may  be  noted  in  cases  of  poisoning  with  carbolic 
acid,  following  the  ingestion  of  salol,  hydrochinon,  pyrocatechin, 
salicylic  a(»id,  etc.,  in  large  amounts.  The  color  in  such  cases  is  due 
in  all  probability  to  the  presence  of  various  oxidation-products  of 
hydrochinon,  and  in  the  last  instance  possibly  to  the  so-called 
hum  i  n-substances. 

The  test  referred  to  above  will  prevent  confusion  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  (rolor  as  far  as  melanin  is  concerned,  and  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  case  given,  moreover,  further  chemical  examination  is 
generally  unnecessary.  In  sus|)ected  cases  of  carbolic  acid  poison- 
ing, however,  the  mineral  as  well  as  the  conjugate  sulphates  should 

be  quantitatively  determined,  when   the  factor        (see  Sulphates) 

will  l)e  found  greatly  diminished.  If  at  the  same  time  other  fac- 
tors, which  might  cause  a  greatly  increased  elimination  of  conjugate 
sulphates,  can  be  excluded,  the  diagnosis  of  poisoning  with  carbolic 
tirUl  or  one  of  itm  derivatives  mav  be  inferred.  Salol  and  salicylic 
acid  may  be  recognized  from  the  fact  that  such  urines  when  treated 
with  a  solution  of  ferric  chloride  develop  a  marked  violet  color  which 
does  not  disapi)ear  on  standing.  The  reaction  thus  diflers  from  that 
obtained  with  diacetic  acid  (see  also  page  489). 

Alkapton. — Urines  are  at  times,  though  very  rarely,  seen  which, 
like  the  phenol  urines,  turn  dark  on   standing,  but  in  which  the 
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change  in  color  is  neither  referable  to  the  presence  of  phenol  or  its 
derivatives,  nor  to  melanin.  Such  urines  are  of  a  normal  color  when 
passed,  but  gradually  turn  reddish  brown  upon  exposure  to  the 
air.  Treated  with  a  small  amount  of  alkali,  this  change  occurs 
almost  immediately.  Fehling^s  solution  is  reduced  on  the  applica- 
tion of  heat,  while  bismuth  is  not  affected.  Ammoniacal  silver 
solution  is  reduced  in  the  cold,  and  a  temporary  bluish-green  color 
develops  when  the  urine  is  treated  with  a  ferric  salt.  The  fermenta- 
tion test  is  negative,  and  examination  with  the  polarimeter  shows 
that  the  substance  in  question  is  not  glucose.  With  phenylhydraziu 
no  osazon  is  formed. 

Bodeker,  who  first  observed  a  urine  of  this  kind,  termed  the  sub- 
stance giving  rise  to  the  reactions  just  described  alkapton,  and  sub- 
sequently expressed  the  belief  that  his  alkapton  might  possibly  have 
been  pyrocatechin.  Subsequent  investigators  suce<3eded  in  isolating 
substances  from  such  urines  which  have  been  variously  termed  pyro- 
cjiteehuic  acid,  urrhodinic  acid,  glucosuric  acid,  uroleucinic  acid,  and 
uroxanthinic  acid.  Baumann  and  Wolkow  later  were  able  to  iso- 
late homogentisinic  acid  in  pure  form  from  the  urine  of  such  a  case, 
and  expressed  the  belief  that  some  of  the  substances  obtained  by 
previous  observers  were  in  reality  the  same.  Since  that  time  this 
acid  has  also  been  found  by  Ogden,  Stange,  Stier,  and  others.  There 
is  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  the  reaction  is  not  always  due  to 
one  and  the  same  substance. 

Of  the  origin  of  alkapton  very  little  is  known.  Baumann  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  homogentisinic  acid  might  be  derived  from 
ty rosin,  and  that  the  condition  is  refenible  to  the  activity  of  special 
micro-organisms  in  the  upj>er  portion  of  the  intestines.  Others 
oppose  this  view  and  regard  alkaptonuria  as  evidence  of  a  definite 
metabolic  anomaly  taking  place  in  the  tissues  of  the  body.  Tvrosin, 
moreover,  belongs  to  the  para-series,  while  homogentisinic  acid  is 
an  ortho-compound,  and  lias  never  beiMi  encount<»red  in  the  feces. 
Culture-experiments  from  ordinary  stools  and  from  those  passed 
after  the  administration  of  castor  oil  have  yielded  negative  results, 
no  alkapton  acid  being  formal  by  culture  in  either  broth,  meat-juice, 
or  tyrosin-broth  (Garrod).  EmlKlen  also  observed  that  when  an 
alkaptonuric  individual  took  homogentisinic  acid  by  the  month  a 
far  larger  proportion  apjK'anK^l  in  the  urine  than  when  the  same 
substance  was  administered  to  a  healthv  individual.  However  this 
may  be,  alkaptonuria  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  a  pathological  phe- 
nomenon, although  it  may  occur  in  disease.  It  has  thus  Ix^en  ob- 
served in  connwtion  with  glncosuria,  acute  gastro-intestinal  catarrh, 
phthisis,  acute  miliary  tulxM'culosis,  in  one  case  of  bmin  tumor, 
carcinoma  of  the  j)rostate,  etc.  More  frequently  the  condition  is 
accidentally  discovercnl  by  life  insurance  physicians  in  apparently 
healthy  individuals,  and  has  repeatedly  been  confounded  with  glu- 
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cosuria.  Like  cystinuria  and  diaminuria,  it  may  occur  in  families ; 
it  may  appear  in  childhood,  and  persist  through  years,  and  perhaps 
a  lifetime. 

The  amount  of  homogentisinic  acid  eliminated  in  the  twenty-four 
hours  is  variable,  but  is  usually  large.  Baumann  thus  found  an 
average  elimination  of  4.6  grammes,  which  in  one  case  could  be 
increjised  to  14  grammes  by  the  administration  of  tyrosin.  Larger 
quantities  are  also  obtained  after  a  liberal  diet  of  meats.  Phenvl- 
acetic  acid,  pheuyl-amido-acetic  acid,  and  benzoic  acid,  on  the 
other  liand,  do  not  cause  an  increased  excretion  of  homogentisinic 
acid. 

To  isolate  homogentisinic  acid  from  alkapton  urines,  and  to  deter- 
mine its  amount,  Baumann's  method  may  be  employed.  The  col- 
lected urine  of  twenty-four  hours  is  acidified  with  250  c.c.  of  a 
12  per  cent,  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  and  extracted  three  times 
with  an  ecjual  volume  of  ether.  The  ethereal  extract  is  evaporated 
to  a  syrup.  The  crystals  which  separate  out  on  standing  are  dis- 
solved in  250  c.c.  of  water.  This  solution  is  brought  near  the  boil- 
ing-point, and  is  then  treatt^d  with  30  c.c.  of  a  neutral  lead  acetiite 
solution  (1:5)  and  rapidly  filtered.  In  the  filtrate  the  lead  salt 
crystallizes  out  in  transparent  needles  and  prisms.  This  is  then 
decomposed  with  hydrogen  sulphide  and  the  filtrate  carefully  evap- 
orated on  a  water-bath  until  the  fluid  begins  to  darken,  when  it  Ls 
further  concentrated  in  the  vacuum  to  the  point  of  crystallization. 
The  resulting  prismatic  crystals  are  almost  colorless  and  transparent. 
They  melt  at  a  temperature  of  146.5^-147°  C,  and  are  readily 
soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and  are  almost  insoluble  in 
chloroform,  benzol,  and  toluol.  A  solution  of  the  acid,  which  may 
thus  be  isolated  in  pure  form,  presents  the  same  characteristics  as 
the  urine  from  which  it  was  obtained. 

The  following  method,  suggested  by  Garrod,  may  also  be  employed, 
and  has  the  advantage  of  greater  simplicity. 

Garrod's  Method. — The  urine  itself  is  heated  nearly  to  boiling 
without  any  preliminary  treatment,  and  for  each  100  c.c.  of  urine  at 
least  5  or  6  grammes  of  solid  neutral  lead  acetate  are  added. 

As  soon  as  the  acetate  is  dissolved,  the  bulky  gray  precipitate 
which  forms  is  removed  by  filtration,  and  the  filtrate,  which  has  a 
pale-yellow  color,  is  allowed  to  stand  for  twenty-four  hours  in  a  cool 
place.  If  the  urine  be  very  rich  in  homogentisinic  acid,  or  if  the 
flask  containing  it  be  placed  upon  ice,  minute  acicular  crystals,  which 
are  almost  colorless,  quickly  form ;  but  as  a  rule  crystallization 
does  not  commence  until  several  hours  have  elapsed.  The  crystals 
are  then  much  larger,  are  grouped  in  stars  or  rosettes,  and  are  more 
deeply  colored. 

In  summer  weather  it  would  probably  be  desirable  to  start  the 
crystallization  by  artificial  cooling ;  but  although  the  process  is  greatly 
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accelerated  at  a  low  temperature,  the  total  yield  is  not  materially 
increased. 

If  formation  of  the  crystals  be  long  delayed,  the  liquid  may  be 
warmed  again  and  more  lead  acetate  added. 

After  the  lapse  of  twenty-four  hours  crystals  cease  to  form,  even 
when  the  liquid  is  placed  upon  ice. 

The  crystalline  product  so  obtained  is  lead  homogentisinate.  When 
the  crystals  are  dissolved  in  hot  water  the  solution  assumes  a  deep- 
brown  color  with  alkalies ;  it  reduces  Fehling's  solution  readily  with 
the  aid  of  heat,  and  yields  a  transitory  deep-blue  color  with  a 
dilute  solution  of  ferric  chloride.  From  the  lead  salt  free  homo- 
gentisinic  acid  may  be  obtained  by  decomposing  it  with  hydrogen 
sulphide. 

Literature. — Bodeker,  Aniial.  d.  Chemie  u.  Pharmakol.,  1861,  vol.  cxvii.  p.  98. 
Baumann  n.  Wolkow,  Zeit.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  1S91,  vol.  xv.  p.  228.  Stier,  Berlin,  klin. 
Woch..  1898.  vol.  XXXV.  p.  185.  Einbden,  Zoit.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  1693,  vol.  xvii.  p.  182, 
and  vol.  xviii.  p.  304.  Ogdon,  Zeit  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  1895,  vol.  xx.  p.  280.  Futcher, 
N.  Y.  Med.  .Tour.,  1898,  vol.  Ixvii.  p.  69.  Garrud,  Jour.  Physiol.,  1899,  vol.  xxiii.  p. 
512;  and  Med.-Chir.  Trans.  Boyal  Med.  and  Chir.  Soc,  vol.  Ixxxii.  p.  367. 

Blue  Urines. — Blue  urines  are  sometimes  seen,  the  color  of  which 
is  due  to  indigo  formed  from  urinary  indican,  in  all  probability 
within  the  urinary  passages.  Their  occurrence  can  only  be  reganled 
as  a  medical  curiosity.  Formerly,  when  indigo  was  employed  in 
the  treatment  of  epilepsy,  blue  urines  were  frequently  seen.  At  the 
present  time,  when  methylene-blue  is  occasionally  used  in  the  treat- 
ment of  malaria  and  chyluria,  this  pigment  is  found  in  the  urine. 

Green  Urines. — Green  urines  have  also  been  described  ;  the  cause 
of  the  color,  however,  has  not  been  definitely  ascertained. 

Pigments  referable  to  Drugs. — Certain  drugs  may  also  cause 
changes  in  the  normal  color  of  urine,  and  in  doubtful  cases  inquiry 
in  this  direction  should  be  made.  It  has  been  pointeil  out  that  car- 
bolic acid,  hydrochinon,  pyrocatechin,  and  salol  cause  the  appearance 
of  a  dark-brown  color,  and  that  after  the  administration  of  indigo 
and  methylene-blue  blue  urines  are  voided.  Santonin,  rheum,  and 
senna  color  urines  a  bright  yellow,  so  that  they  may  resemble  icteric 
urines  in  appearance.  The  yellow  color  in  such  cases  is  changed  to 
an  intense  red  by  the  addition  of  an  alkali,  and,  if  ammoniacal  fer- 
mentiition  is  going  on  at  the  same  time  in  the  bladder,  the  j>atient 
may  believe  himself  to  be  suffering  from  hoematuria.  The  red  color 
thus  produced  is  due  to  the  action  of  the  alkali  upon  chryso- 
phanic  acid.  When  urines  containing  copaiba  are  treated  with 
hydrochloric  acid  a  red  color  results,  which  changes  to  violet  upon 
the  application  of  heat.  During  the  administration  of  potassium 
iodide,  or  the  use  of  iodine  in  any  form,  a  dark  mahogany  color  is 
obtained  when  the  urine  is  treated  with  nitric  acid.  In  doubtful 
cases  Stokvis'  modific^ition  of  Jafl*6V  test  for  indican  should  be  em- 
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ployed,  when  in  the  presence  of  an  iodide  the  chloroform  assumes  a 
beautiful  rose-red  color. 

For  the  detection  of  other  drugs  and  poisons  in  the  urine  the 
reader  is  referred  to  si)ecial  works. 

Ehrlich's  Reaction. — Under  certain  pathological  conditions,  and 
especially  in  typhoid  fever,  a  chromogen  may  be  present  in  the  urine, 
which,  when  treated  with  diazo-benzene-sulphonic  acid  and  ammonia 
imparts  a  distinct  red  color  to  the  urine,  varying  from  eosin  to  a 
deep  garnet-red  (Plate  XVII.).  This  reaction,  which  is  generally 
spoken  of  as  Erhlich's  reaction,  or  the  diazo-j-eacHon y  was  at  one 
time  regarded  as  pathognomonic  of  typhoid  fever.  Subsequent 
examinations,  however,  have  shown  that  it  may  also  be  present  in 
other  diseases.  Michael  is,  who  has  made  an  exhaustive  study  of 
this  question,  divides  into  four  groups  the  diseases  in  which  the  reac- 
tion has  been  observed.  In  the  first  group,  comprising  diseases  of 
the  nervous  system,  chronic  diseases  of  the  heart  and  kidneys, 
malignant  tumors,  etc.,  the  reaction  is  rarely  seen.  WTicn  present, 
it  usually  indicates  a  secondary  infection.  The  second  group  in- 
cludes those  diseases  in  which  the  reaction  is  almost  always  present, 
namely,  typhoid  fever  and  measles.  In  the  diseases  of  the  third 
group  it  is  often,  though  not  invariably,  observed.  Under  this 
heading  are  classed  scarlet  fever,  erysipelas,  pneumonia,  diphtheria, 
pyajmia,  acute  miliary  tuberculosis,  etc.  The  fourth  group  comprises 
pulmonary  tuberculosis,  and  includes  acute  caseous  pneumonia. 

The  value  of  Ehrlich's  reaction  in  typhoid  fever  was  at  first  overesti- 
mated, but  is  at  present  certainly  underestimated.  I  have  personally 
studied  this  problem  with  great  care,  and  after  many  years'  experience 
maintain,  as  I  did  years  ago,  that  the  test  is  a  most  important 
diagnostic  aid  in  the  disease  in  question.  As  a  general  rule  the 
reaction  is  present  as  early  as  the  fifth  or  sixth  day,  and  may  persist 
into  the  third  week  ;  it  then  disappears,  but  may  reappear  when  a 
rehipse  occurs.  Excepting  in  children,  its  absence  from  the  fifth  to 
the  ninth  dav  usually  indicates  a  mild  case.  This  rule,  however,  is 
not  without  exception,  and  I  have  seen  a  case  of  typhoid  fever  in 
which  notwithstanding  exceedingly  high  temperatures  (106.5°  at  6 
A.  M.)  the  reaction  was  not  obtained  until  the  b^inning  of  the 
third  week,  and  then  persisted  for  only  a  few  days.  When  the 
reaction  is  continuously  present  after  the  third  week  I  am  inclined 
to  suspect  acute  tuberculosis. 

Of  late  much  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  occurrence  of  Ehrlich's 
reaction  in  pulmonary  phthisis.  As  a  result  of  his  investigations 
Michaelis  concludes  that  its  presence  in  such  cases  indicates  either 
that  the  process  is  very  extensive  or  that  it  will  progress  very  rap- 
idly, and  that  the  prognosis  is  grave.  A  cure,  he  thinks,  is  impos- 
sible, and  improvement,  if  any,  only  temporary.  His  conclusions 
in  the  main  coincide  with  the  results  obtained  by  others,  but  it  must 
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W  udmituil  tluu  txi.vi^ci -n-  uctur.  r^rv^.'OiIly  I  r^ard  the  outlrxik 
as  ver\*  Uul  in  t!i«-«  1.-1-0  in  wliirh  ti;«  rt-aotbrn  t  almost  constantlv 
pivst'iit,  ovou  it"  tii»   {•tA^i.-j.l  >!:;:i^  ar>  but  linle  pronounced. 

Oi  tlio  luitiirv  I't'  tlif  U-*.ly  which  'jivts  ri^e  to  Ehrlich's  reaction 
iiothiniT  i>  known,  v.  .I:ikM.'h  n^.inis  the  t«?>t  as  an  uncertain  indi- 
rafion  of  tho  pnsomv  «'t' ait. r-'n*:,  bf.it  that  this  Is  not  the  case  can  !« 
misily  shi^wn. 

As  tho  pn*[\initi«'n  »t'  ohti^nu-.-iIIy  pui\\  on'Stalline  diazo-coDi- 
|xuuuls  is  a  ilirlii-ulr  pn-^t^s,  Khriivh  u-ks  sulphanilic  acid,  which, 
wlion  tntitt'*!  with  nitnu-  aiid  i:i  a  nastvnt  state,  gives  rise  to  tlie 
fi»rmation  of  di:i/i»-lvn/oru^-7.ulph«»uio  aoid.  as  is  shown  by  the 
etjualions  : 

l2      C.H,  UNO.      y,\n,       ^=^N-h2H,0. 

Iv i\  .'.t- : I V  s u  j. :  -.v : :  -.v-  H ^-  M  s  -i ". :  h^-  uic  ac id. 

This  is  I  ho  ai'tivo  priniipU'  in  iho  mixture*  employed. 

Other  o»ni|Hninds  may,  y^i  \.\^\\x^\  ai^o  l>e  iiseil,  such  as  meta-aniido- 
iKMizoni^snlphonie  ;u*id.  ortlh^  and  piira-t«»UiiLliu-sulphonic  acid,  etc. ; 
hut  of  all  these,  Khrlieh  found  tlie  i^*minon  sulphanilic  acid  the  most 
ctMivenient.  Two  solutions,  wlii^h  nuist  l>e  kt'pt  in  separate  bottles, 
aiv  eniployiHl.  The  one  i<  a  •">  jvr  ivnt.  solution  of  hydrochloric 
aeid,  to  whirh  snlphanilii*  aeid  is  adiievl  in  the  proportion  of  1 
gramme  fi»r  eaeh  UH>  e.e.  'V\\v  other  is  a  0.5  per  cent,  solution  of 
s«Hlium  nitrite. 

The  two  stvhitionsare  !ui\iMl  iininrdialoly  lK^f«»re  using  in  the  pro- 
l>t)rtion  i»f  10  u\  1.  A  few  i-ul»ie  ivntiniettTs  of  urine  are  then 
triiittnl  with  an  etjual  volunir  of  ilio  reui^'Ut,  the  mixture  is  shaken 
and  ivndiM-iul  alkaline  with  ammonium  hydrate.  This  is  Ix^st 
allowtxl  to  th)w  down  the  siile^^  o(  the  tuK',  so  as  to  form  a  laver 
ahove  the  mi.xtniv.  At  tho  jnneiion  of  the  tW4)  fluids  a  colored  ring 
will  now  he  ohservisl.  With  urines  whieh  do  not  contain  the 
chromogen  this  will  W  a  moix^  ov  K'«  di<tinet  orange,  while  in  its 
presenee  a  rinl  ('i»h>r  is  i)htaine4l.  Tho  intensity  of  this  color  mav 
vary  \vo\w  eosin  to  a  deep  garnet-rtnl.  If  the  mixture  is  now  ag:i- 
tatcd  antl  the  a^ietiou  is  |M>siiivt\  the  fiKun  will  likewise  be  colored 
n?<l,  and  u|K>n  ponriui;  tin*  siilntiou  iuti)  a  |>onvlain  I >asin  containing 
mueh  water  a  heantifnl  salmon  color  is  ohtaine<l,  even  if  only  traces 
of  the  ehrom4>gen  are  prcsrnt.  Carried  out  in  this  manner  no 
(jucstion  will  arise  as  to  tin*  pn^smee  or  ahsenee  of  the  reaction. 
Khrlieh  states  that  on  standing;  a  u:riH'n  siHliment  forms  in  the 
alkalinizcnl  mixture,  ami  hr  ri'irin'ds  this  setliment  as  especially  char- 
actiTistic.  My  exjH^riencM'  has  iHH'n  that  this  Inromes  manifest  only 
when  the  color-reaction  is  well  pn>ni>une(Ml,anil  I  am  inclined  to  attach 
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Typhuid  fever 
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Pericarditis 

Meningitis 

Vulvitis  and  vaginiiis,  jpecific . 
On'hilis,  siinorrhceul  .... 
V'ntvul&r  heart -disease    .... 

(JiiinsyandtonaillitLs 

Normal  iirinte 

Varit^lin  

Typhoid  rekfme 

Acute  bronchitis 

Chronic  ronptipaiion 
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more  importance  to  the  salmon  color  obtained  upon  copious  dilution* 
With  normal  urines  this  is  never  obtained,  and  it  can  still  be  seen 
when  inspection  of  the  fluid  in  the  test-tube  would  leave  in  doubt. 

The  older  method  of  Ehrlich  I  have  abandoned,  as  the  test 
just  described  is  simpler,  and,  in  my  experience,  just  as  reliable. 
He  advised  the  addition  of  about  50  c.c.  of  absolute  alcohol  to  10 
c.c.  of  urine,  subsequent  filtration,  and  examination  of  the  filtrate, 
as  just  described. 

Greene  states  that  if  1  part  of  the  sodium  nitrite  solution  is 
added  to  100  instead  of  40  parts  of  the  sulphanilic  acid  solution,  a 
positive  reaction  is  no  longer  obtained  in  cases  of  croupous  pneu- 
monia and  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  while  in  typhoid  fever  the 
reaction  occurs  with  the  same  intensity.  It  is  thus  possible  that  the 
test  may  he  still  further  modified,  and  become  even  more  valuable. 
On  page  481  are  given  some  of  the  results  which  Greene  obtained 
with  this  method. 

While  in  the  absence  of  the  chromogen,  as  I  have  already  stated, 
a  more  or  less  pronounced  orange  color  is  usually  obtained,  excep- 
tions have  l)een  noted.  Ehrlich  thus  records  that  in  urines  contain- 
ing biliary  coloring-matter  an  intensely  dark,  cloudy  discoloration 
occurs  at  times,  which  upon  boiling  is  changed  to  a  well-marked 
reildish  violet.  In  rare  instances  of  ulcerative  endocarditis,  hepatic 
abscess,  and  intermittent  fever,  Ehrlich  further  observed  an  intense 
yolk-yellow  color,  which  was  even  imparted  to  the  foam. 

Of  interest  is  the  observation  of  Burghart,  that  after  the  adminis- 
tration of  tannic  acid,  gallic  acid,  and  certain  iodine  preparations, 
Ehrlieli's  reaction  disappears  from  the  urine.  But,  as  Burghart 
himself  suggests,  it  is  likely  that  this  inhibitory  effect  is  not  exerted 
uj>on  the  diazo-forming  substance,  but  upon  the  reagent  employed. 

LiTKRATURE. — Ehrlich,  Zcit.  f.  klin.  Med..  1882,  vol.  v.  p.  285;  Charite  Anual., 
18a3,  vol.  viii.  p.  28,  and  188fi.  vol.  xi.  p.  139.  Goldschmidt,  Miiiich.  mod.  Woch., 
1886,  vol.  xxxiii.  p.  35.  Riitimeyer,  Corresp.  Blatt.  f.  Schweizer  Aerzto,  1890,  vol.  xsvi. 
Greene,  Med.  Reconl,  Nov.  14,  1896.  C.  E.  Simon,  Johns  Hopkins'  Hosp.  Bull.,  1890. 
J.  Friedonwald,  N.  Y.  Me<l.  Jour.,  1893.  M.  Michaclis,  Berlin,  klin.  Woeh.,  1900.  p. 
274;  and  Deutsch.  med.  Woch.,  1899,  p.  156.  J.  R.  Arneill,  Am.  Jour.  Med.  Sci., 
1900,  p.  296. 

CONJUGATE   SULPHATES. 

In  addition  to  indoxyl  (see  Indican),  skatoxyl,  phenol,  paracresol, 
and  pyrocatechin  oecur  in  the  urine  in  combination  with  sulphuric 
acid. 

Skatoxyl. — Skatoxyl  results  from  the  skatol  formed  during  the 
process  of  intestinal  putrefaction,  as  indoxyl  is  derived  from  indol, 
and  is  partly  eliminated  in  the  urine  as  skatoxyl  sulphate.  Clini- 
cally it  is  of  little  interest,  as  the  amount  excreted  is  very  small,  and 
it  is  not  necessary'  to  enter  into  a  further  consideration  of  its  chemi- 
cal  proj)erties  or  mode  of  detection  at  this  place  (see  Feces). 
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Phenol. — Phenol,  according  to  Brieger,  occurs  only  in  very  small 
amounts  in  human  urine,  the  usual  phenol  reactions  being  largely 
referable  to  j)aracresol.  Normally,  about  0.03  gramme  is  eliminated 
in  the  twenty-four  hours,  but  in  pathological  conditions  much  larger 
quantities  may  be  found.  Rememl^ering  the  origin  of  phenol,  it  is 
clear  that  an  increased  elimination  may  be  observed  whenever  putre- 
factive processes  are  going  on  in  the  tissues  and  cavities  of  the  body, 
or  whenever  there  is  an  increase  in  the  degree  of  intestinal  putre- 
faction, though  in  the  latter  condition  the  indican  is  usually  the  only 
conjugate  sulphate  that  is  found  increased.  In  j)eritonitis,  diph- 
theria, er}^sij)elas,  scarlatina,  empyema,  pulmonary  gangrene,  j)utrid 
bronchitis,  etc.,  an  increased  elimination  of  phenol  is  conmionly 
seen.  Important  from  a  diagnostic  standpoint,  further,  is  the  fact 
that  in  uncomplicated  cases  of  tyj)hoid  fever  no  increase  is  observe<l, 
while  this  is  common  in  tubercular  meningitis.^  The  largest  amounts, 
of  course,  are  seen  in  cases  of  poisoning  with  carbolic  acid  or  one  of 
its  derivatives. 

As  the  quantitative  estimation  of  phenol  is  too  complicated  for  the 
purjx)ses  of  the  general  practitioner,  Salkowski's  qualitative  test  is 
here  also  described.  From  the  intensity  of  the  reaction  certain  con- 
chisions  may  be  drawn  as  to  the  amount  present.  It  is  esi)ecially 
serviceable  in  cases  of  susjx^cted  poisoning  with  carbolic  acid. 

Salkowski's  Test. — About  10  c.c.  of  urine  are  boiled  in  a  test- 
tui>e  with  a  few  cubic  centimeters  of  nitric  acid,  and,  on  cooling, 
treated  with  bromine- water.  The  development  of  a  pronounced 
turbidity  or  the  occurrence  of  a  precipitate  indicates  the  presence 
of  an  increased  amount  of  phenol. 

Quantitative  Estimation.  —  Principle,  —  When  potassium-phenyl 
sulphate  is  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  phenyl  sulphate  results, 
which  further  takes  uj)  one  molecule  of  water,  giving  rise  to  the 
formation  of  sulphuric  acid  and  phenol,  according  to  the  following 
equations  : 

(1)  so/  -j-HCl=     KCl       +S0,< 


/).C,H5  /)H 

^  -fH,0  =  SO,<; 

OH  ^OH 


(2)  SO,^  -f  H,0  =  S0,<         -f  CeHj-OH. 


From  the  action  of  bromine-water  upon  phenol  a  yellowish-white 
crystalline  precipitate  of  tribromophenol  results  : 

CJT5.OH  -^  6Br  =  3HBr  +  C5H,Br,.0H. 

*  A.  Strasser,  "Ucbor  d.  Phenolauw>cheidung  bei  Krankheiten,"  Zeit.  f,  klin.  Med., 
vol.  xxiv.  p.  543.  Brieger,  Zeit.  f.  klin.  Med.,  1881,  vol.  iii.  p.  468.  Kast  u.  Boas, 
Miinch.  med.  Woch.,  1888,  vol.  xxxv.  p.  55. 
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As  331  (molecular  weight)  jjarts  by  weight  of  tribromophenol 
correspond  to  94  (molecular  weight)  partij  by  weight  of  phenol,  the 
amount  of  the  latter  contained  in  a  certain  volume  of  urine  is  readily 
determined  according  to  the  equation 

331 :  94  : :  jr :  y  ;  and  y  =  — -  =  0.28398  r, 
^  *  ^       331 

in  which  x  indicates  the  weight  of  the  tribromophenol  found  in  the 
amount  of  urine  employed,  and  y  the  corresponding  quantity  of 
phenol. 

Method. — From  500  to  1000  c.c.  of  urine  are  treated  with  one-fifth 
of  an  equivalent  amount  of  dilute  hydrcK'hloric  acid  (1  :  4),  and  dis- 
tilled so  long  as  a  specimen  of  the  distillate  is  rendered  cloudy  upon  the 
addition  of  bromine- water  (1  :  30),  the  specimens  used  fo  this  purpose, 
being  carefully  preserved.  The  total  quantity  of  the  filtered  dis- 
tillate, together  with  the  sj)ecimens  which  have  been  set  aside,  is  now 
trt^ted  with  bromine- water,  shaking  the  mixture  after  each  addition 
of  the  reagent  until  a  ])ermanent  yellow  color  results.  R\yond  this 
point  further  addition  is  Ixjset  with  danger,  as  compouncLs  will  be 
formed  which  contain  more  bromine,  the  presence  of  which  would 
indicate  a  smaller  amount  of  phenol  than  that  actually  contained  in 
the  urine.  After  two  or  three  days  the  precipitate  is  collected  on  a 
filter  which  has  been  dried  over  sulphuric  acid,  washed  with  water 
containing  a  trace  of  bromine,  and  then  dried  over  sulphuric  acid 
and  weighed. 

Pyrocatechin. — ITrines  containing  pyrocatechin,  like  those  con- 
taining hydrochinon  (sec  above),  darken  upoii  standing,  though 
presenting  a  normal  color  when  voided. 
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The  amount  of  acetone  which  may  be  found  in  the  uruie  under 
normal  conditions  varies  l>etween  0.008  and  0.027  gramme,  and  is 
greatly  influenc^Hl  by  the  character  of  the  diet.     Whenever  the  car- 
^*^*V  ^<t4>4>_lijdrates  are  withdrawn  the  quantity  rapidly  increases,  and  reaches 
Jtir^  its  maximum  about  the  seventh  or  eighth  day.     At  this  time  from 

200  to  700  mgrms.  may  Ix)  eliminated  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 
If,  then,  carbolivdnites  are  agjiin  added  to  the  diet,  the  acetonuria 
soon  disappears.  This  result  is  not  reaoheil,  however,  if  fats  are  sub- 
stituted for  the  carbohydrates.  The  acetonuria  is  greatest  when  but 
little  albuminous  food  and  no  carbohydrates  at  all  are  ingested,  and 
during  starvation  the  same  amounts  are  essentially  found.  There 
can  hence  Ix?  no  doubt  that  act^tone  is  derived  from  ])roteid  material. 
Increased  amounts  are  accordingly  found  whenever,  as  in  fevers,  the 
various  cachexias,  in  conditions  associated  with  inanition,  etc.,  large 
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quantities  of  circulating  albumin  are  broken  down,  or  whenever  car- 
bohydrates are  not  furnished  in  sufficient  amount.*  ^        ^ 

Most  important  is  the  diabetic  form  of  acetonuria,  and  it  may  be  ^^  ^^''^ 
stated,  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  diagnosis  of  diabetes  mellitus  is 
justifiable  whenever  sugar  and  notable  quantities  of  acetone  are 
found  in  the  urine.  The  amount  of  acetone,  moreover,  stands  in  a 
direct  relation  to  the  intensity  of  the  disease,  the  maximum  excretion 
being  usually  observed  toward  the  fatal  end.*  Whether  or  not  this 
form  of  acetonuria  can  always  l)e  explained  \x\)on  the  basis  given 
above  remains  an  open  question.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however, 
that  the  threatening  symptoms  which  are  so  commonly  associated 
with  a  greatly  increased  elimination  of  acetone  will  often  disappear 
when  carbohydrates  are  administered  in  large  amounts.  It  Ls  certain, 
moreover,  that  diabetic  coma  is  more  apt  to  occur  when  the  old- 
fashioned  plan  of  excluding  carbohydrates  entirely  from  the  dietary 
of  diabetic  ])atients  is  adopted.  Ilirschfeld  ^  suggests  that  in  every 
ea^^e  of  diabetes  the  excretion  of  acetone  be  carefully  followed,  and 
that  large  amounts  of  carbohydrates  be  administered  whenever  the 
acetonuria  approaches  a  dangerous  extent.  This  agrees  with  my 
experience. 

Of  the  febrile  diseases  in  which  acetonuria  has  been  observed  *^^  t*ct^ 
may  l)e  mentioned  typhoid  jbver,  pneumonia,  scarlatina,  measles, 
acute  miliaiy  tuberculosis,  acute  articular  rheumatism,  and  septi- 
etemia.  In  those  of  short  duration,  on  the  other  hand,  even  if  the 
fever  is  high,  as  in  acute  tonsillitis,  intermittent  fever,  the  hectic 
fever  of  ])htliisis,  etc.,  an  increased  elimination  of  acetone  is  rarely 
observed.  In  the  continued  fevers  the  acetonuria  is  largely  referal)le 
to  the  character  of  the  diet,  as  carbohydrates  are  usually  excluded 
entirely,  and  I  have  re}Xiatedly  observed  that  a  return  to  the  normal 
occurred  as  soon  as  sugar  was  administered  in  amounts  varying  from 
oO  to  100  grammes. 

In  certain  nervous  and  mental  diseases,  as  in  general  paresis,  mel-  Vu..,^-i'-i 
ancholia,  following  epileptic  seizures,  and  in  tabes,  acetonuria  is  fre- 
quently obser\'ed.  During  the  second  stage  of  general  paresis  in- 
creased amounts  are  indeed  quite  constantly  found,  but  Hirschfeld 
is  probably  correct  in  stating  that  the  psychotic  form  of  acetonuria 
is  largely  referable  to  improper  feeding. 

In  the  primary  diseases  of  the  stomach,  and  notably  in  carcinoma, 
a(»etonuria  is  frequently  observed,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  acetone 
in  these  cases  is  to  some  extent  at  least  formed  in  that  organ  directly 
from  the  j)roteids  ingested.     The  fact  that  in  carcinoma  acetone  may 

^  V.  Jaksoh,  Ueber  Acetonurie  u.  Diacetiirie,  Hirsoliwald,  Berlin,  1885.  Rosenfcld, 
O'litralbl.  f.  inn.  Med.,  1895,  vol.  xv.  Waldvogel,  "  Zur  Ix^hre  von  der  Acetonurie," 
Zcit.  f.  kliu.  Med.,  vol.  xxxviii.  p.  5(>6. 

-  v.  Jiikseh,  Zeit.  f.  klin.  Med.,  1885.  vol.  x.  p.  362.  I^renz,  Ibid.,  1891,  vol.  xix. 
p.  19. 

=*  F.  Hirschfeld,  "  Bcobachtun|?en  iiber  d.  Acetonurie  u.  das  Coma  diabeticum," 
Zeit.  f.  klin.  Med.,  vol.  xxviii.  p.  176,  and  vol.  xxxi.  p.  212. 
'  •  '  .   ',  r»  '. 
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be  observed  at  a  time  when  marked  loss  of  flesh  has  not  as  vet 
occurred,  and  that  larger  amounts  of  acetone  may  be  found  in  the 
stomach  than  in  the  urine,  is  certainly  in  favor  of  this  view.* 

The  acetonuria  following  chloroform  narcosis  is  probably  refer- 
able to  an  increased  destruction  of  organized  albumin.  Finally,  the 
possibility  of  the  occurrence  of  an  enterogenic  form  of  acetonuria 
must  be  borne  in  mind.  The  cases  of  so-called  asthma  acetonicum 
probably  belong  to  this  class. 

Tests  for  Acetone. — Legal's  Test.^ — This  test  may  be  applied 
to  the  freshlv  voided  urine,  but  is  not  conclusive.     Several  cubic 
XiiA^     centimeters  of  urine  are  treated  with  a  few  drops  of  a  strong  solution 
•  jij^^  of  sodium  nitropnisside  and  sodium  hydrate ;  the  mixture  assumes 
a  red  color,  which  rapidly  disappears,  and  in  the  presence  of  acetone 
^^V  is  replaced  by  a  purple  or  violet  red  when  acetic  acid  is  added.     As 

a  rule,  it  is  safer  to  distil  the  urine  (500-1000  c.c.)  after  the  addi- 
tion of  a  little  phosphoric  acid  (1  gramme  pro  liter),  and  to  employ 
the  first  10-30  c.c.  of  the  distillate  for  the  following  two  tests. 

Lieben's  Test.^ — A    few  cubic  centimeters    of   the   distillate  are 

treated  with   several   drops  of  a   dilute   solution    of  iodo-potassic 

iodide  and  sodium  hydrate,  when  in  the  prasence  even  of  traces  of 

acetone  a  precipitiition  of  iodoform  in  crystalline  form  occurs,  which 

may  be  readily  recognized  by  its  odor  when  the  solution  is  heated. 

/      Reynolds'  Test.^ — A  few  cubic  centimeters  of  the  distillate  are 

JL^Otreated  with  a  small  amount  of  freshly  precipitated  yellow  mercuric 

'\jr'      ^  oxide.     This   is  j)rejyared   by  precipitating  a  solution  of  mercuric 

,  >  chloride  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  sodium  hydrate.     If  acetone 

is  present,  a  black  color,  due  to  the  formation  of  mercuric  sulphide, 

will  result  in  the  clear  filtrate  upon  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of 

ammonium  sulphide. 

Dennig^s'  Test  (as  modified  by  Oppenheimer)/ — The  reagent  is 
preimrcd  as  follows  :  20  grammes  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
are  poured  into  100  c.c.  of  distilled  water,  when  5  grammes  of 
freshly  prepared  yellow  mercuric  oxide  (see  Reynolds'  test)  are 
added.  The  mixture  is  allowed  to  stand  for  twenty-four  hours  and 
is  then  readv  for  use. 

This  reagent  is  added  to  about  3  c.c.  of  urine,  drop  by  drop, 
until  the  precipitate  which  is  thus  formed  no  longer  disappears  on 
stirring.  When  this  point  is  reached  a  few  more  drops  are  added. 
After  two  to  three  minutes  the  precipitate  is  filterei^l  off.  The  clear 
filtrate  is  further  treated  with  about  2  e.c.  of  the  reagent,  and  3-4 
c.c.  of  a  30  per  cent,  solution  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  boiled  for  a 
minute  or  two,  or,  still  better,  placed  in  a  vessel  with  boiling  water. 

'  H.  I^)n*nz,  loc.  cit. 

2  Lo  Xobel,  Arcli.  f.  exyKT.  Path.  u.  Pharmakol.,  1SS4.  vol.  xviii.  p.  i). 

3  Taiujruti  n.  Salkovvski.  Zeit.  f.  i>hysi(»l.  Chcni..  \>iH\  vol.  xiv.  p.  476. 

*  (TUiining.  Jour,  do  Pharmacol,  ot  deChim..  l.v<l.  vol.  iv.  p.  30. 

*  Oppenheimer,  Berlin,  kliii.  Woth.,  1891»,  p.  828. 
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In  the  presence  of  an  abundant  amount  of  acetone  a  copious  white 
precipitate  forms  immediately  ;  while  in  the  presence  of  traces  only 
(less  than  1  :  50000),  a  slight  cloud  develops  on  standing  for  several 
minutes.  The  precipitate  is  almost  entirely  soluble  in  an  excess  of 
hydrochloric  acid. 

If  albumin  is  present,  the  urine  becomes  turbid  at  once  when  the 
reagent  is  added.  In  that  case  the  test  is  continued  as  described, 
attention  being  directed  to  the  coarser  precipitate  which  occurs  later. 
To  such  urines  large  amounts  of  the  reagent  must  be  added,  the  idea 
being  to  precipitate  everything  that  can  be  precipitated  with  the 
reagent,  before  heating. 

It  will  be  observed  that  Dennig^s'  test  is  much  simpler  than  the 
tests  already  described,  and  Oppenheimer  claims  that  it  is  as  delicate 
as  that  of  Lieben,  viz.,  giving  a  well-pronounced  reaction  with  a 
dilution  of  1  :  20000,  and  l)eing  still  discernible  with  a  dilution  of 
1  :  GOOOO.  As  diacetic  acid  yields  acetone  when  treated  with 
mineral  acids,  a  positive  result  is  always  obtained  when  this  is  pres- 
ent. But  as  diacetic  acid  is  usually  found  only  in  association  with 
acetone,  this  fact  does  not  lessen  the  value  of  the  test,  and  is  an 
error,  moreover,  which  is  conmion  to  the  other  tests  as  well. 

Quantitative  Estimation  of   Acetone. — For  the  purpose  of 

estimating  the  amount  of  acetone  the  method  of  Messinger,  as 
modified  by  Huppert,  is  now  employed,  and  is  greatly  to  be  preferred 
to  the  older  procedure  of  v.  Jaksch.* 

Pnndple. — The  method  is  based  upon  the  observation  of  Lieben 
that  acetone  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  iodoform  when  treated 
with  iodine  in  an  alkaline  solution.  If,  then,  a  solution  of  acetone  is 
treated  with  a  known  amount  of  iodine,  it  is  a  simple  matter  to 
determine  the  quantity  present  by  retitrating  the  iodine  which  was 
not  used  in  the  formation  of  iodoform. 

Solutions  required : 

1 .  Acetic  acid  (50  per  cent,  solution). 

2.  Sulphuric  acid  (12  per  cent,  solution). 

3.  Sodium  hydrate  solution  (50  per  cent.). 

4.  A  decinormal  solution  of  iodine. 

5.  A  decinormal  solution  of  sodium  thiosulphate. 

6.  Starch  solution  (see  page  189). 
Pre}xiration  of  the  solutions  : 

1.  The  decinormal  solution  of  iodine  is  prepared  as  described 
elsewhere  (see  page  188). 

2.  As  the  molecular  weight  of  sodium  thiosulphate — NajSgO,  + 
5HoO — is  248,  a  decinormal  solution  of  the  salt  would  contain  24.8 
grammes  to  the  liter.  This  quantity  is  dissolved  in  about  950  c.c. 
of  distilled  water,  and  brought  to  the  proper  strength  by  titration 

»  See  Neubauer  u.  Vogel,  Analyse  des  Harns,  9th  ed.,  p.  470. 
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with  a  decinormal  solution  of  iodine.  As  1  c.c.  of  the  thiosulphate 
solution  should  correspond  to  1  c.c.  of  the  iodine  solution,  the  neces- 
sary amount  of  water  which  must  be  added  to  the  former  is  then 
determined. 

Method. — One  hundred  c.c.  of  urine,  or  less  if  much  acetone  is 
present,  as  determined  by  LegaPs  test,  are  treated  with  2  c.c.  of  the 
acetic  acid  solution  and  distilled  until  seven-eighths  of  the  total 
amount  have  passed  over.  The  distillate  is  received  in  a  retort 
which  is  connected  with  a  bulb-tube  containing  water.  As  soon 
as  seven-eighths  of  the  urine  have  distilled  over,  a  small  amount 
of  the  distillate  of  the  remainder  is  tested  for  acetone  according 
to  Lieben's  method.  Should  a  positive  reaction  be  obtained,  it 
will  be  necessary  either  to  repeat  the  entire  process  with  less  urine, 
diluted  to  about  200  c.c,  or  to  add  about  100  c.c.  of  water  to  the 
residue  and  to  distil  until  all  the  acetone  has  passed  over.  The 
distillate  is  then  treated  with  1  c.c.  of  the  sulphuric  acid  and  redis- 
tilled. The  addition  of  the  acetic  acid  and  of  the  sulphuric  acid, 
respectively,  serves  the  purpose  of  holding  back  phenol  and  am- 
monia. Should  the  first  distillate  contain  nitrous  acid,  moreover, 
which  is  recogniztnl  on  the  addition  of  a  little  starch  pa^^te  contain- 
ing a  trace  of  potassium  iodide,  when  the  solution  turns  blue,  the 
acid  is  removed  by  adding  a  little  urea.  The  second  distillate  is  re- 
ceived in  a  bottle  provided  with  a  well-ground  glass  stopper,  and 
holding  about  1  liter.  The  distillate  is  then  treated  with  a  carefully 
measured  quantity  of  the  one-tenth  normal  solution  of  iodine, — 
about  10  c.c.  for  100  c.c.  of  urine, — and  sodium  hvdmte  solution 
until  the  iodoform  separates  out.  To  this  end,  a  slight  excess  of  the 
solution  must  l)e  added.  Should  ammonia  be  present,  a  blackish 
cloud  will  Ik?  ol)«<orved  at  the  zone  of  contact  of  the  S(xlium  hvdrate 
and  the  imline  solution,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  repeat  the  entire 
process.  The  bottle  is  closed  and  shaken  for  about  one  minute. 
The  solution  is  then  aciditied  with  concentrateil  hvdnx^hloric  acid, 
when  the  mixture  assumes  a  brown  color  if  iodine  is  j)resent  in 
excess.  If  this  does  not  occur,  more  of  the  iodine  solution  must 
l)e  added,  and  the  process  rej>eated  until  an  excess  is  present.  The 
excess  is  then  retitrated  with  the  thiosulphate  solution  until  the  fluid 
presents  a  faint-yellow  color.  A  few  cubic  centimeters  of  starch 
solution  are  now  added,  and  the  titration  continued  until  the  last 
trace  of  blue  has  disap])eared.  The  number  of  cubic  centimeters 
employed  in  the  titration  is  finally  dcnlucted  from  the  totid  amount 
of  the  iodine  solution  adde<l,  and  the  result  multiplied  by  0.976. 
The  figure  thus  obtained  indicates  the  amonnt  of  acetone  contained 
in  the  100  c.c.  <►!*  urine,  in  mgrms.,  as  1  c.c.  of  the  thiosulphate 
solution  is  eciuivalent  to  1  c.c.  of  the  iodine  solution,  or  to  0.967 
mgrm.  of  acetone. 
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DIACETIC  ACm.    ^  ^  ^^  ^  •    "^  •'^ 

The  occurrence  of  diacetic  acid  in  urine  must  always  be  r^arded 
as  abnormal.  Its  pathological  significance  is  identical  with  that 
of  acetonuria.  It  is  met  with  especially  in  diabetes,  in  various 
digestive  diseases,  and  in,  febrile  diseases.  In  the  continued  fevers 
of  childhood  it  is  almost  constantly  present. 

In  order  to  demonstrate  the  presence  of  diacetic  acid  a  few  cubic  2^**-^^ 
centimetei's  of  urine  are  treated  with  a  strong  solution  of  ferric      -i    .  j- 
chloride  added  drop  by  drop.     Should  a  precipitation  of  phosphates   ^^^ 
occur,  these  are  filtered  off,  when  more  of  the  iron  solution  is  added  0      -4- 
to  the  filtrate.     If  now  a  Bordeaux -red  color  appears,  another  por-  ah      - 
tion  of  the  urine  is  boiled  and  similarly  treated.     If  in  the  second 
test  no  reaction  is  obtained,  a  third  portion  of  the  urine  is  treated  ^-     *'' 
with  sulphuric  acid  and  extracted  with  ether.     A  positive  reaction, 
when  the  ethereal  extract  is  tested  with  ferric  chloride,  the  color  dis- 
appearing upon  standing  for  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours,  will 
indicate  the  presence  of  diacetic  acid,  particularly  if  the  urine  is  rich  ^J 

in  acetone.  ^     *^Jt, 

Arnold's  Test. — Two  solutions  are  emj)loyed,  viz.,  a  solution  ^'^'^ 
of  para-am ido-aceto-phenon  and  a  1  j)er  cent,  solution  of  sodium 
nitrit*\  The  first  is  prepared  by  dissolving  1  gramme  of  para- 
am  ido-aceto-phenon  in  from  80  to  100  c.c.  of  distilled  water,  and 
adding  hydrochloric  acid  drop  by  drop  until  the  solution,  which  at 
first  is  yellow,  becomes  colorless ;  an  excess,  however,  should  be 
avoided.  Immediately  before  using,  the  two  solutions  are  mixed  in 
the  projiortion  of  two  to  one.  A  few  cubic  centimeters  of  the  reagent 
are  then  treated  with  an  equal  volume  of  urine,  and  a  few  drops  of 
ammonia  added.  Thus  treated,  all  urines  give  a  more  or  less  marked 
brownish-red  color  on  shaking ;  and  if  much  diacetic  acid  is  present, 
an  amorphous  reddish-brown  sediment  is  thrown  down.  A  small 
amount  of  the  colored  solution  is  then  placed  in  a  conical  glass  and 
treated  with  an  excess  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  (10-12  c.c. 
for  each  1  c.c).  In  the  presence  of  diacetic  acid  the  mixture  assumes 
a  beautiful  purplish-violet  color. 

According  to  Arnold,  the  test  is  more  delicate  than  that  of  Ger- 
hardt,  and  does  not  respond  with  acetone  or  oxybutyric  acid.  With 
bilirubin  and  the  common  antipyretics,  as  well  as  salicylic  acid,  no 
reaction  is  obtained.  Highly  colored  urines  should  first  be  filtered 
through  animal  charcoal. 

Acconling  to  Lipliawski,  the  following  modification  of  Arnold's 
test  is  even  more  sensitive :  two  solutions  are  employed,  viz.,  a  1  |x»r 
cent,  solution  of  para-am  ido-aceto-phenon  and  a  1  per  cent,  solution 
of  potassium  nitrate.  Six  c.c.  of  the  first  solution  and  3  c.c.  of  the 
second  are  added  to  an  equal  volume  of  urine,  to  which  a  drop  of 
ammonia  has  been  added.     The  mixture  is  shaken  until  it  assumes 
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a  brick-red  color,  when  a  small  amount  (10  drops  to  2  c.c.)  is  added 
to  a  solution  of  15-20  c.c.  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  3  c.c. 
of  chloroform,  and  2—4  drops  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  ferric  chloride. 
After  gently  shaking  this  mixture,  care  being  taken  not  to  emulsify 
the  chloroform,  a  beautiful  and  very  characteristic  violet  tinge  results 
if  diacetic  acid  is  present. 

Literature.— V.  Jaksch,  Ueber  Acotouurie  u.  Diaceturie,  loc.  cit    Idem.,  Zeit.  f. 
Heilk.,  1882,  vol.  iii.  p.  34.    Schrack,  Jahrbuch  f.  Kinderheilk.,  1889,  vol.  xxix.  p.  411.  < 

V.  Arnold,  Wien.  klin.  Woch.,  1899,  p.  541.  >^      j#     Ct^'^ 

OXYBUTYRIC   ACID.      ^^ 

The  fact  that  in  some  cases  of  diabetes  an  excessive  elimination  of 
ammonia  was  observed  led  to  the  belief  that  there  must  be  present  an 
unknown  acid  ;  this  was  shown  to  be  /3-oxybutvric  acid.  The  occur- 
rence of  this  acid  in  the  urine  of  diabetic  jmtients  is  of  great  clini- 
cal interest,  as  a  possible  connection  has  been  established  between 
its  presence  in  the  blood  and  diabetic  coma.  The  latter  condition  is 
explained  by  assuming  that  the  diabetic  patient  is  unable  to  furnish 
sufficient  ammonia  to  neutralize  the  acids  formed  in  the  tissues  of 
the  body,  the  alkalies  of  the  blood  being  consequently  attacked.  A 
prophylactic  treatment  with  alkalies,  such  as  intravenous  injections, 
has  hence  been  suggested  in  severe  cases.  This,  however,  is  a  mere 
theory,  and  the  fact  that  a  C4ise  of  diabetic  coma  lias  been  reported 
in  which  the  alkalinity  of  the  blood  was  not  diminished,  and  in 
which  recovery  took  place  without  the  use  of  alkalies,  renders  the 
correctness  of  the  hyjiothcsis  doubtful.  Possibly  the  cause  of  the 
coma  is  due  to  the  presence  of  toxins  circulating  in  the  blood,  which 
produce  an  increased  tissue-destruction,  with  a  simultaneous  forma- 
tion of  oxybutyric  acid,  from  which  diacetic  add  and  acetone  may 
further  result.  However  this  may  be,  the  presence  of  oxybutyric 
acid  may  always  be  regarded  as  indicating  a  severe  tyj^e  of  the  dis- 
ease, and,  when  associated  with  marked  acetonuria  and  diaceturia,  as 
indicating  danger  of  coma. 

The  [)resence  of  oxybutyric  acid  may  be  inferred  in  dialectic 
urines  if  afler  fermentation  a  rotation  of  the  plane  of  jx)larized 
light  to  the  left  is  observeiL 

Literature. — v.  Juksch,  Ueber  Acetonurie  u.  Diaceturie,  loc.  cit.  H.  Wolpe. 
Arch.  f.  exper.  Path.  u.  Pharmakol.,  lsH<i,  vol.  xxi.  p.  I'M. 

LACTIC  ACID. 

Sarcolactic  aeul  !?>  norinallv  absent  from  tlic  urino,  but  is  met  with 
in  pathological  conditions,  and  particularly  in  hepatic  diseases,  as 
the  liver  is  normally  concerned  in  the  decomposition  of  lactic  acid  and 
of  the  lactates  that  have  been  ingested  with  the  foo<l.  As  has 
l^een  pointed  out,  moreover,  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  by  far 
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the  greatest  portion  of  the  nitrogen  eliminated  from  the  body  reaches 
the  liver  as  ammonium  lactate,  and  is  here  synthetically  transformed 
into  urea.  As  a  consequence,  lactic  acid  appears  in  the  urine  when- 
ever, as  in  phosphorus  poisoning,  acute  yellow  atrophy,  etc.,  an 
extensive  destruction  of  the  hepatic  parenchyma  occurs,  and  the 
formation  of  urea  is  consequently  impaired.  In  such  cases  the 
elimination  of  lactic  acid  is  associated  with  an  increased  excretion 
of  ammonia.  The  same  will  occur  when,  owing  to  insufficient  oxy- 
genation of  the  blood,  the  power  of  oxidation  on  the  part  of  the 
liver  is  interfered  with.  We  accordingly  find  lactic  acid  in  the  urine 
in  the  chronic  anaemias,  in  cases  of  poisoning  with  carbon  monoxide, 
in  association  with  the  various  forms  of  circulatory  and  respiratory 
dyspnoea,  in  cases  of  epilepsy  immediately  after  the  attack,  following 
excessive  muscular  exercise,  as  in  soldiers  after  forced  marches,  etc. 
In  order  to  test  for  lactic  acid,  the  urine  is  evaporated  on  a  water- 
bath  to  a  thick  syrup  and  extracted  with  95  per  cent,  alcohol.  This 
is  decanted  off  aft^r  twenty-four  hours,  evaporated  to  a  syrup,  acidi- 
fied with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  extracted  with  ether  so  long  as 
this  presents  an  acid  reaction.  The  ether  is  then  distilled  off  and 
the  residue  dissolved  in  water.  This  solution  is  treated  with  a  few 
drops  of  a  solution  of  basic  lead  acetate,  filtered,  the  excess  of  lead 
removed  by  means  of  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  the  filtrate  evaporated 
to  dryness  on  a  water-bath,  when  the  lactic  acid  will  remain  behind 
as  a  slightly  yellowish  syrup.  This  is  then  dissolved  in  a  little 
water,  the  solution  is  saturated  with  zinc  carbonate,  and  boiled. 
Zinc  lactate  will  separate  out  upon  evaporation,  especially  if  a  little 
alcohol  is  added,  and  may  be  recognized  by  the  form  of  its  crystals, 
viz.,  small  prisms.  These  crystals  are  Isevorotatory,  soluble  in  alco- 
hol (1  :  1100),  and  contain  two  molecules  of  water  of  crystallization, 
which  is  lost  at  105°  C,  so  that  the  loss  of  weight  after  heating  to 
this  temperature  must  correspond  to  12.9  per  cent. 

Literature.— O.  Minkowski,  "Ueber  den  Einfluss  d.  Leberextirpation  auf  d. 
Stoffwechsel,"  Arch.  f.  exper.  P&tb.  u.  Pbarmakol.,  vol.  xxi.  p.  41 ;  and  "  Ueber  d.  Ur- 
sache  d.  Milchsaureausscheidung  nach  Leberextirpation,"  Ibid.,  vol.  xxxi.  p.  214. 
G.  Colosanti  u.  B.  Moscatelli,  "Ueber  d.  Milchsauregehalt  d.  menscblicben  Hams, 
Ibid.,  vol.  xxvii.  p.  158. 

VOLATILE  FATTT  ACIDS. 

The  term  lipacidurta  has  been  applied  to  an  increased  elimina- 
tion of  volatile  fatty  acids  in  the  urine,  and  may  be  ol)ser\'ed  in 
various  hepatic  diseases  affecting  the  glandular  structure  of  the  liver, 
in  leukaemia,  in  diabetes,  in  purulent  peritonitis,  phlegmonous  ton- 
sillitis, erysipelas,  etc.  Traces  of  fatty  acids  are  also  found  under 
normal  conditions,  and  are  probably  formed  in  the  lower  segment 
of  the  small  intestine.  The  fatty  acids  which  have  thus  far  been 
isolated  from  the  urine  are  formic,  acetic,  butyric,  and  propionic 
acid.     They  may  be  demonstrated  in  the  same  manner  as  described 
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in  the  chapter  on  Feces.  According  to  some  observers,  the  amount 
of  fatty  acids  in  the  urine  may  be  regarded  as  an  index  of  the 
degree  of  carbohydrate  fermentation  in  the  intestinal  tract.  Under 
normal  conditions  this  may  be  the  case,  but  in  disease  the  ques- 
tion is  probably  more  complicated. 

LiTEBATUBE. — V.  Jakscb,  2^it  f.  klin.  Med.,  1886,  vol.  xi.  p.  307 ;  and  Zeit.  f. 
pbysiol.  Chem.,  1886,  vol.  x.  p.  536. 

FAT. 

Under  strictly  normal  conditions  the  urine  contains  no  fat,  while 
variable  amounts  may  be  found  in  disease.     When  present  in  large 
quantities,  so  that  it  is  possible  to  recognize  it  with  the  naked  eye, 
the  condition  is  termed  Upuria.     Such  cases,  however,  are  rare,  and 
the  diagnosis  should  only  be  made  when  it  is  possible  to  exclude  an 
accidental  contamination  of  the  urine.     Smaller  quantities  of  fat, 
recognizable  only  with  the  microscope,  are  much  more  common,  and 
are  indeed  quite  constantly  observed  whenever  fatty  degeneration  of 
the  renal  epithelial  cells,  of  pus-corpuscles,  or  of  tumor-particles  is 
taking  place  in  the  urinary  tract.    The  fat-droplets  may  then  be  found 
floating  in  the  urine  or  attached  to  or  imbedded  in  any  morphological 
elements  that  may  be  present.     Lipuria  may  also  occur  when  ab- 
,  (^normally  large  quantities  of  fat  are  cjrculating  in  the  blood.     It  is 
I  Q^-*-^  ^^  thus  observed  after  the  administration  of  cod-liver  oil  in  large  quan- 
-  »>*^#  tities,  following  oil  inunctions,  in  cases  of  fracture  of  the  long  bones 
*  4    \    ^**'^  extensive  destruction  of  the  bone-marrow,  in  cases  of  eclampsia, 
"  1-1^  V     as  also  in   such  diseases  as  diabetes  •  mellitus,  chronic  alcoholism, 
t^^V*^    phthisis,  obesity,  leuksemia,  in  certain  mental  diseases,  in  aflTections 
.  ^  lA^^^  *  of  the  pancreas  and  heart,  etc. 
p-ij^L*-*^"*^      The  term  chyluria  or  galacf aria  has  been  applied  to  a  condition 
^"^   f  ^t>'*^'  "in  which  a  turbid  urine  presenting  the  macroscopical  appearance  of 
milk  is  excreted.     Upon  microscopical  examination   it  may   be  de- 
monstrated that  the  turbidity  in  such  cases  is  owing  to  the  presence 
of   innumerable  highly  refractive   globules  of  fat,   which   may  be 
removed   by  shaking  with   ether.     Of  morphological  constituents, 
leucocvtes   are    occasional Iv    encountered    in  larsre   numbers.     lied 
blood-corpuscles  arc  also  seen  at  times,  and  Ayhen  present  in  large 
numbers  impart  a  rose  color  to  the  urine.     Fibrinous  coagula  are 
often  observed  when   the  urine    has  stood   for  some  time,  and  the 
entire  bulk  of  urine  may  even  become  transformed  into  a  gelatinous 
mass.     Albumin  is  present  in  most  cases   in  the  absence  of  other 
constituents  pointing  to  renal  disease,  such   as   tube-casts  and  renal 
epithelial  cells.     I^ucin,  tyrosin,  and  eholesterin  may  also  at  times 
be    found,   particularly  the  latter.       Formerly   it  was    quite   gen- 
erally accepted   that  this  condition  was  due  to  the  presence  of  the 
Filaria  sanguinis  hominis  ;  but  while   filarial  are  undoubtedly  pres- 
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ent  in  the  blood  in  the  majority  of  instances,  and  may  also  be  pres- 
ent in  the  urine,  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  cases  occur  in  which 
filariasis  does  not  exist,  and  Gotze  expressed  the  opinion  that  chy- 
luria  may  be  owing  to  a  distinct  anatomical  lesion  affecting  the  renal 
parenchyma.  Further  observations,  however,  are  necessary  in  order 
to  clear  up  not  only  the  etiology  of  the  disease,  but  also  the  manner 
in  which  the  fat  and  albumin  enter  the  urine. 

Literature.— Lipuria :  Schatz,  Prag.  mod.  Woch.,  1882,  vol.  vii.  p.  322.  Ebstein, 
Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  1879,  p.  115.  Chyluria:  Huber,  Virchow's  Archiv,  1886,  vol. 
cvi.  p.  126.  Rossbach-Qotze,  Verhaudl.  d.  Congr.  f.  iun.  Med.,  1887,  vol.  vi.  p.  212. 
Brieger,  Zeit.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  1880,  vol.  iv.  p.  407.  Grim,  Langeubeck's  Archiv, 
1885,  vol.  zxxii.  p.  511. 

FERMENTS. 

Ferments  may  be  demonstrated  in  every  urine,  both  under  physio- 
logical and  pathological  conditions,  but  are  of  little  clinical  impor- 
tance, excepting,  perhaps,  pepsin,  which  is  said  to  be  absent  in  cases 
of  typhoid  fever,  carcinoma  of  the  stomach,  and  possibly  also  in 
nephritis.  In  order  to  demonstrate  its  presence,  a  small  flake  of 
fibrin  is  placed  in  the  urine,  and  after  several  hours  removed  to  a  2 
to  3  pro  mille  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid.  The  pepsin,  if  present, 
will  be  deposited  upon  the  fibrin,  and  effect  the  digestion  of  the 
latter  in  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution.  Diastase,  a  milk-curdling 
ferment,  and  a  ferment  causing  decomposition  of  urea  into  carbon 
dioxide  and  ammonia,  have  also  been  observed. 

OASES. 

Every  urine  contains  a  small  amount  of  gases,  notably  carbon 
dioxide,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen,  which  may  be  withdrawn  by  means 
of  an  air-pump. 

Under  pathological  conditions  hydrogen  sulphide  is  at  times  also 
found,  constituting  the  condition  known  as  hydroihionuria.  In 
some  instances  this  is  referable  to  a  diffusion  of  the  gas  into  the 
bladder  from  neighboring  organs  or  accumulations  of  pus ;  but  this 
is  rare.  In  others  an  abscess  has  ruptured  into  the  bladder,  or  a  direct 
communication  exists  between  it  and  the  bowel.  Under  such  con- 
ditions it  can,  of  course,  not  be  surprising  that  hydrogen  sulphide 
together  with  other  products  of  albuminous  putrefaction,  are  elimi- 
nated in  the  urine.  More  commonly,  however,  the  hydrothionuria 
occurs  idiopathically,  and  is  then  referable  to  the  action  of  certain 
micro-organisms.  This  can  be  readily  demonstrated  by  adding  a 
few  cubic  centimeters  of  such  urine  to  normal  urine,  when  upon 
standing  the  formation  of  hydrogen  sulphide  may  be  demonstrated 
in  the  normal  specimen.  The  common  organisms,  however,  which 
cause  ammoniacal  decomposition  apparently  have  no  part  in  this 
process,  and  the  formation  of  the  hydrogen  sulphide  may  be  ob- 
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served  before  ammoniacal  decomposition  has  set  in  and  while  the 
reaction  is  yet  acid.  If  a  small  amount  of  ordinary  decomposing 
urine,  moreover,  is  added  to  fresh  normal  urine,  no  hydrogen  sul- 
phide is  as  a  rule  produced.  The  character  of  the  organisms  in 
question  is  variable  ;  sometimes  micrococci  are  found,  at  other  times 
bacilli,  and  in  still  other  instances  both.  Besides  being  capable  of 
producing  hydrogen  sulphide  from  the  sulphur  bodies  of  the  urine, 
some  of  them  also  cause  the  formation  of  ammonium  carbonate  in 
dilute  solutions  of  urea. 

The  source  of  the  hydrogen  sulphide  in  cases  of  hydrothionuria 
is  in  most  cases  probably  the  so-called  neutral  sulphur,  but  it  is  pos- 
sible that  the  oxidized  sulphur  is  at  times  also  attacked.  Very  in- 
teresting is  the  fact  that  in  cystinuria,  in  which  the  neutral  sulphur 
is  more  or  less  increased,  hydrothionuria  is  commonly  observed. 
Its  occurrence  in  such  cases  is  indeed  so  frequent  that  I  am  in- 
clined to  suspect  cystinuria,  although  crystals  of  cystin  are  not 
found  in  the  sediment.  Further  work  in  this  direction,  however, 
is  needed,  and  especially  to  determine  the  relative  frequency  with 
which  the  two  conditions  are  associated. 

In  a  few  recorded  instances  the  hydrothionuria  accompanied 
indigosuria,  viz.,  the  presence  of  free  indigo-blue  in  the  urine  ;  and 
this  Miiller  has  likewise  shown  to  be  referable  to  the  action  of  cer- 
tain micro-organisms.  One  case  of  this  kind  I  saw  several  years 
ago,  but  made  no  examination  for  the  presence  of  cystin. 

Owing  to  the  well-known  poisonous  effect  of  hydrogen  sulphide 
upon  the  blood,  it  is  well  in  every  case  to  ascertain  whether  its 
formation  occurs  in  the  bladder,  or  whether  it  takes  place  only  on 
standing.  The  formation  of  hydrogen  sulphide  in  decomposing  urines 
containing  albumin  is,  of  course,  common,  and  should  not  be  con- 
fused with  the  idiopathic  hydrothionuria  here  described. 

The  chemical  test  for  hydrogen  sulphide  is  very  simple :  a  strip 
of  filter-i>aper  is  moistened  with  a  few  drops  of  sodium  hy<lrate 
and  lead  acetate  solution  and  clamped  into  the  neck  of  the  bottle 
containing  the  urine.  After  a  variable  length  of  time,  in  some 
instances  immediatelv,  in  others  only  after  twelve  to  tw^entv-four 
hours,  a  discoloration  of  the  paper  will  be  observed,  var\'ing  from 
a  grayish  brown  to  black  according  to  the  amount  present.  AMien 
this  is  large  it  is,  of  course,  also  recognized  by  its  characteristic  odor. 

Literature. — F.  Miiller,  "  Schwefelwasserstoff  im  Ham/'  Berlin,  klin.  Woch., 
1887,  Nos.  23  and  24.  Rosenheim  u.  Gutzmann,  Deutsch.  med.  Woch.,  1888,  No.  10. 
Kahler,  Prag.  med.  Woch.,  1888,  No.  50. 

ptomaKns. 

Numerous  researches  have  shown  that  traces  of  toxic  alkaloidal 
substances  mav  be  encountered  in  the  urine  under  the  most  diverse 
pathological  conditions,  and  may  be  present   even  in  health.     Of 
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the  nature  of  these  bodies,  however,  little  is  known.  Thudichum 
claims  to  have  isolated  three  distinct  basic  substances  from  normal 
urine,  which  he  has  termed  reducin,  jHirareducin,  and  aronitn. 
Pouchet  and  Mme.  Eliacbeff,  working  in  Gautier^s  laboratory,  have 
likewise  extracted  toxic  bodies  from  normal  urines ;  and  Adduco 
states  that  after  fatiguing  exercise,  especially,  he  could  demonstrate 
in  the  urine  a  substance  which  was  extremely  toxic,  and  was  not  iden- 
tical with  cholin,  as  was  first  supposed.  All  this  work,  however,  must 
be  rei)eated  with  great  care  before  the  results  obtained  can  \ye 
regarded  as  conclusive.  This  is  also  tnie  of  the  work  which  has 
been  done  in  various  diseases.  Some  observers  have  here  described 
bodies  which  they  regard  as  specific  toxins.  Griffith  thus  n^ports 
the  prest?nce  of  a  specific  poison  of  scarlatina,  of  mcusles,  mumps, 
etc.     Others  again  have  obtained  only  negative  results. 

The  only  substances  belonging  to  the  class  of  ptomains  which  have 
thus  far  been  obtained  from  the  urine  in  amounts  sufficient  to  estab- 
lish their  identity  are  vadaveinn  and  putrescin.  They  were  originally 
discovereil  by  Brieger  in  putrefying  cadavers,  and  subsequently  also 
found  in  cultures  of  the  bacillus  of  Asiatic  cholera,  the  Finkler- 
Prior  bacillus  of  cholerina,  the  bacillus  of  tetanus,  and  in  the  rice- 
water  stools  of  cholera  patients.  From  the  urine  cadaverin,  putrescin, 
and  a  third  diamin  isomeric  with  cjidaverin,  and  which  has  been 
regarded  as  saprin  or  neuridin,  were  first  obtained  by,  Baumann  and 
v.  Udranszky  in  a  case  of  cystinuria,  and  it  appears  that  dia- 
niinuria  occurs  only  in  association  with  this  disease.  All  attempts 
to  isolate  diamins  from  the  urine  under  other  jiathological  conditions 
at  least  have  given  rise  to  n^ative  results.  AVhether  or  not  diamin- 
uria  is  invariably  associated  with  cystinuria  is,  however,  an  oi)en 
question.  Putrescin  has  thus  far  been  found  in  only  three  cases, 
viz.,  in  the  first  case  of  Baumann  and  v.  Udranszky,  in  Bodtker's 
case,  and  in  a  recent,  as  yet  unpublished,  case  by  Garrod.  Brieger, 
Stadthagen,  Leo,  Grarrod,  Lewis,  and  I  have  succeeded  in  isolating 
cadaverin  from  such  urines.  Others  have  been  less  successful,  and 
the  theory  which  was  announced  shortly  after  Baumann's  discovery, 
and  quite  generally  accepted,  namely,  that  the  formation  of  the 
diamins  in  question  is  in  some  manner  responsible  for  the  appear- 
ance of  cystin  in  the  urine,  was  certainly  premature.  This  is  even 
more  true  of  the  inference  drawn  from  this  supposed  association, 
viz.,  that  cystinuria  is  a  specific  infectious  disease  of  the  intestinal 
cjinal.  This  conclusion  was  ba.sed  upon  the  belief  that  diamins  are 
formed  from  albuminous  material  only  in  the  presence  of  certain 
bacteria.  I  have  shown,  however,  that  this  is  not  necessarily  the 
case,  and  that  putrescin  at  least  may  be  formed  in  the  absence 
of  micro-organisms.  Further  investigation  will  show  whether 
or  not  cystinuria  is  invariably  accompanied  by  diaminuria.  Per- 
sonally I  incline  to  the  belief  that  this  is  the  case;  but  I   have 
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also  shown  that  while  cystinaria  and  diaminuria  may  coexist,  this 
is  not  always  so,  and  that  the  two  conditions  may  alternate,  and 
that  the  one  may  temporarily  disappear  while  the  other  continues. 
Like  Moreigne,  I  have  been  led  to  the  conclusion  that  diaminuria  is 
a  metabolic  anomaly  analogous  to  diabetes  and  gout,  and  that  both 
diaminuria  and  cystinuria  are  the  expression  of  a  marked  impairment 
of  the  normal  oxidation-processes  of  the  body. 

The  amount  of  diamins  which  mav  be  met  with  in  the  urine  of 
cystinuric  patients  is  extremely  variable.  In  one  case  I  was  able 
to  isolate  as  much  as  1.6  grammes  of  the  benzoylated  cadaverin  from 
the  collected  urine  of  twenty-four  hours. ^  On  other  days  traces 
only  were  present,  and  at  times,  as  I  have  already  stated,  no  diamins 
at  all  could  be  found.  A  few  observers  who  have  invcstigtited  this 
question,  state  that  they  were  unable  to  find  even  traces  of  diamins 
in  their  ca'^es ;  but  as  single  examinations  only  were  made,  their 
conclusion  tliat  diaminuria  does  not  always  accompany  cystinuria  is 
scarcely  justifiable.  When  single  negative  results  are  obtiiined,  the 
examination  should  be  re[>eate(l  at  frequent  intervals  or  larger  quan- 
tities of  urine  employed.  In  genenil,  I  should  advise  those  who 
wish  to  investigjite  the  question  of  ptomainuria  to  experiment  with 
large  quantities  of  urine  only,  as  some  of  the  bodies  belonging  to 
this  order  exhibit  a  decree  of  toxicity  which  is  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  amount^  present.  Where  specific  alkaloids  are  to  be  sought 
for,  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  use  less  than  100  or  200  liters  of 
urine,  and  even  with  such  amounts  the  results  are  frecjuently  disaj)- 
pointing.  In  cases  of  cystinuria  much  smaller  quantities  will 
usually  suffice,  and  an  initial  exjwriment  may  be  made  with  the 
collected  urine  of  twentv-four  hours. 

Isolation  of  Diajnins. — ^Method  of  Baumann  and  v.  Udranszky. — 
The  collected  urine  of  at  least  twenty-four  hours  is  shaken  with  a 
10  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  hydrate  and  l)enzoyl  chloride  in  the 
proportion  of  1500  :  200  :  25  until  the  odor  of  the  benzoyl  chloride 
hiis  entirely  disapi)eared.  The  resulting  precipitiite  contains  phos- 
phates, the  benzoyl  compounds  of  the  normal  carbohydrates  of  the 
urine,  and  a  portion  of  the  benzoylated  diamins.  These  are  filtered 
off  with  the  aid  of  a  suction-pump  and  digested  with  alcohol.  The 
filtered  alcoholic  extract  is  conccntrate<l  to  a  small  volume  and 
poured  into  about  M)  times  its  amount  of  water.  Upon  standing  for 
from  twelve  to  forty-eight  hours  the  benzoylated  diamins  separate  out 
in  the  milky  fluid  in  the  form  of  a  more  or  less  voluminous  sediment 
compose<l  of  fine,  intensely  white  cr\'stals.  In  order  to  remove 
the  l)enzoylated  earbohydnites  likewise  present,  the  precipitate  is 
redissolved  in  alcohol,  the  solution  concentrat(»d  to  a  small  volume, 
and  diluted  with  water  as  describwl.     This  process  is  rej)eated  several 

'  In  the  rase  of  Dr.  I^'wis,  which  was  examined  in  my  laboratory,  0.3  gramme  only 
coald  be  obtained  from  1*2,(XX)  c.c. 
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times.  The  resulting  crystals,  if  both  diamins  are  present,  will  lose 
their  water  of  crystallization  at  120°  C.  and  melt  at  140°  C. 

A  smaller  portion  of  the  benzoyl  diamins  remains  in  the  first  fil- 
trate. In  order  to  recover  this,  the  filtrate  is  acidified  with  sulphuric 
acid  and  extracted  with  ether.  The  ethereal  residue,  before  congeal- 
ing, is  placed  in  as  much  of  a  12  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium 
hydrate  as  is  required  for  its  neutralization,  when  from  3  to  4  times 
the  volume  of  the  same  solution  is  added.  This  mixture  is  placed 
in  the  cold,  when  long  needles  and  platelets  separate  out,  which 
consist  of  the  sodium  compound  of  benzoyl  cystin  and  the  benzoy- 
lated  diamins.  The  sediment  is  filtered  oif  and  placet!  in  cold  water, 
in  which  the  sodium-benzoyl  cystin  dissolves,  while  the  benzoylated 
diamins  rtnnain  undissolved. 

In  order  to  sepsiratc  the  putrescin  from  the  cadaverin,  the  crystals 
are  dissolved  in  a  little  warm  alcohol  and  treated  with  20  times  the 
volume  of  ether."  Benzoyl-putrescin  is  thus  thrown  down,  and  may 
be  recognized  by  its  melting-point,  viz.,  175°-176°  C,  while  the 
ethereal  residue  contains  the  benzovl-cadaverin,  which  melts  at  from 
129°  to  130°  C. 

The  diamins  may  then  be  separated  from  the  benzoyl  radicle  by 
heating  the  crystals  on  a  water-bath' with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts 
of  alcohol  and  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  until  a  sixxjimen  is 
entirely  dissolved  by  sodium  hydrate.  The  separation  is  complete 
after  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours,  according  to  the  amount 
present.  The  solution  is  then  diluted  with  water,  when  the  benzoic 
acid,  which  has  been  formed,  separates  out  and  is  filtered  off.  After 
extracting  with  ether,  in  order  to  remove  any  benzoic  acid  still 
remaining,  the  filtrate  is  evaporated  to  dryness.  A  crj^stalline  mass 
remains,  which  is  easily  soluble  in  water  l)ut  with  difficulty  in 
alcohol.  This  consists  of  putrescin  and  cadaverin  hydrochlorates, 
from  which  the  various  double  salts  with  platinum,  silver,  mercury, 
etc.,  can  be  readily  obtained.  The  platinum  salt  of  cadaverin  is 
fonned  by  adding  an  alcoholic  solution  of  platinum  chloride  to  a 
solution  of  the  hydrochlorate  in  alcohol ;  it  occurs  as  a  voluminous 
yellow  crystalline  mass,  which  can  be  purified  by  recrystallization 
from  hot  wat<»r.  AVhen  this  salt  is  decomposed  by  hydrogen  sulphide 
the  hydrochlorate  again  results,  from  which  the  free  base  is  obtained 
by  distillation  with  caustic  potash.  During  this  distillation  water 
jiasses  over  at  first ;  and  above  160°  C.  a  colorless  oil  appears,  the 
l)oiling-point  of  which  is  about  173°  C.  This  constitutes  the  free 
base,  which  may  be  identified  by  its  sperm-like  odor  and  the  avidity 
with  which  it  attracts  carbon  dioxide  from  the  air  to  form  a  carbo- 
nate. 

Literature.— Stadthagen,  "Ueberd.  Hamgift,"  Zeit.  f.  klin.  Med.,  1889,  vol.  xv. 
p.  383.  Bouchard,  Compt.  rend.  Soc.  de  Biol..  1884  ;  and  Compt.  rend,  de  I'Acad.  des 
S<i.,  vol.  cii.  p.  1127.  Ldpine  et  Aubert,  Ibid.,  vol.  ci.  p.  90.  Adduco,  Arch.  ital. 
d.  Biol.,  vol.  iz.  p.  203,  and  z.  p.  1. 
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Diaminuria :  v.  Udranszky  u.  Baumanu,  Zeit.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  1889,  vol.  xiii.  p. 
562.  Stadthagen  u.  Brieger,  Berlin,  klin.  Woch.,  1889,  vol.  zzvi.  p.  344.  Bodtker, 
Norsk.  Mag.  f.  Laegevidensk.,  1892,  vol.  vii.  p.  1220.  Morcigne,  Arcb.de  MM.  exp^r. 
ot  d'Anat.  path.,  1899,  p.  254.  Simon,  Am.  Jour.  Med.  8ci.,  1900,  vol.  cziz.  p.  39. 
Garrod  and  Canunidge,  Jour.  Path,  and  Bact.,  Feb.,  1900. 

MIGROSCOPIGAL  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  URINE. 

Sediments. 

In  the  cliapter  treating  of  the  general  physical  characteristics  of 
the  urine  it  was  stated  that,  on  standing,  every  urine  gradually  be- 
comes cloudy  owing  to  development  of  the  so-called  nubecula.  This 
was  shown  to  consist  of  a  few  mucous  corpuscles,  a  small  number 
of  pavement  epithelial  cells  derived  from  the  urinary  and  genital 
pa.ssages,  and  under  certain  conditions  of  a  few  crystals  of  uric  acid, 
of  calcium  oxalate,  or  of  both.  It  was  further  pointed  out  that 
owing  to  a  diminution  in  the  acidity  of  the  urine  on  standing,  in 
^x^'  consequence  of  an  interaction  between  the  neutral  sodium  urate  and 

'^  the  acid  sodium  phosphate,  a  sediment  is  thrown  down  which  con- 

sists of  acid  sodium  urate,  and  at  times  of  free  uric  acid  (see  Reac- 
tion). Should  the  reaction  of  the  urine  bo  alkaline,  however,  when 
freshly  voiUed,  a  condition  which  may  occur  physiologically,  when 
it  is  dependent  upon  the  ingestion  of  large  quantities  of  v^etables 
rich  in  organic  salts  of  the  alkalies,  but  which  may  also  be  due  to 
ammoniacal  decomposition,  those  constituents  of  the  urine  which  are 
held  in  solution  merely  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  acid  sodium 
phosphate  are  also  thrown  down.  In  that  case  the  sediment  consists 
^  t  essentially  of  calcium,  maguesium,*^nd  ammonium'^salts.  Crj^stjds  of 
ammonio-magiiesium  phosphate,  it  is  true,  may  also  be  obser\'ed  in 
alkaline  urines  of  the  first  variety,  but  they  are  then  almost  always 
due  to  an  increased  elimination  of  ammonia,  and  hence  are  rarely 
observed  under  physiological  conditions. 

Normally  calcium  is  found  only  in  combination  with  phosphoric 
acid  and  carbonic  acid.  Of  the  three  possible  calcium  salts  of  phos- 
phoric acid—/.  ^.,  Ca3(JPOA„  CallPO,,  and  Ca(H2PO,)2— only  the 

first  two  are  found  in  std  iilkAline  lirine,  but  thev  mjtv  alsi  be  observed 

'  »■        .  

in  specimens  which  are  either  neutral  or  but  faintly  acid.  The  acid 
calcium  ])h()sphate,  Ca(H..PO^)2,  is  seen  but  rarely  in  sediments,  and 
its  occurrence  always  presuppo.ses  the  existence  of  a  high  degree  of 
acidity  ;  it  is  precipitated  together  ^nth  uric  acid  and  under  similar 
conditiofis.  Calcium  carbonate,  CaCK),,  is  seen  only  in  neutral  or 
alkaline  urines.  As  soon  as  ammoniacal  fermentation  has  begiui, 
ammonium  salts  are,  of  course,  forme<l,  viz.,  ammonium  urate  and 
ammonio-ma^nesium  phosphate. 

The  following  table  shows  the  various  mineral  constituent's  usually 
observed  in  sediments,  the  reaction  of  the  urine  being  in  every  case 
the  all-important  factor :  ,/  rP  •  ^'^' 


.^r. 
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^^•^ 
Reaction  acid:         iv>>^v 
Sc^C  A^  V.  o  M  Uric  acid.    \  v  ,     -w  1    ujt^'t^  \ 

Sodium  urate.V<i^.  ^  ^'— >  ^^-^^-^^^^ 
,/         ,    ^^rACalcium  oxalate,  ^^v^*"'-''^  '  /•    /li.  Tl 

rrimaiy  calcium  phosphate.     ^    -  -    — 
Y/vcj)/*  pU-o    Ammonio-maguesium  phosphate.  M¥>^a^  wj  a«*X4.c  •**x 

Reaction  alkaline  (referable  to  fixed  alkalies) :  •  i#    ,7 « 

Secondary  calcium  phosphate.      -  *  ,0 

'Tric^lcium  phosphate.  -  C*  3  (  '^ 

»  Calcium  carbonate.  -  .    _    *    -    -  ^    C^  C  0  ^ 

7Vi-j>C«  f'Cr^^'Ammonio-magnesium  phosphate.         «    -    -    ^      «  yi^^  'Vh-j  T 

Reaction  alkaline  (referable  to  ammonia)  : 
r^t.tt-k- ticS^    Ammonium  urate.  <^|»U,'x>^/*fi^.c<Uw> 

PuL.v  -^C^*  -'Amnionio-magnesium  phospnate.  /.   -   -    -  ^H^^  ^*7' 

-Tricalcium  phosphate.  ^*  1  ^^^ 

-  Calcium  carbonate.  ^amtiV  •-'^^  ^— >  C«^  «^0  3 

In  jxithological  conditions  still  other  unorganized  substances  may 
be  observed,  viz.,  cystin,  xanthin,  hippuric  acid,  indigo,  urorubin, 
bilirubin,  haematoidin,  magnesium  phosphate,  calcium  sulphate, 
cholesterin,  leucin,  tyrosin,  fats,  soaps  of  magnesium  and  calcium, 
etc.  Of  these,  cystin,  xanthin,  hippuric  acid,  tyrosin,  calcium  sul- 
phate, bilirubin,  hsematoidin,  magnesium  phosphate,  leucin,  and  the 
soaps  of  magnesium  and  calcium  occur  principally  in  acid  urines, 
while  indigo,  urorubin,  and  cholesterin  are  usually  only  found  in 
alkaline  specimens.  Before  considering  these  various  constituents 
in  detail,  a  few  words  regarding  sediments  in  general  and  the 
method  to  be  followed  in  their  microscopical  examination  may  not 
be  out  of  place. 

An  idea  of  the  nature  of  a  deposit  may  often  be  formed  by  simple 
ins|x»ction,  especially  if  the  reaction  of  the  urine  is  known. 

A  crystalline  sediment,  presenting  a  brick-red  color  and  appear- 
ing to  the  naked  eye  like  cayenne  pepper,  is  usually  referable  to  uric 
acid.     On  the  other  hand,  a  deep-red  amorphous  deposit  occurring 
in  an  acid  urine  consists  essentially  of  urates,  the  color  in  this  case, 
as  in  the  former,  being  due  to  uroerythrin.     Further  proof  is  hardly 
required.     Should  doubt  be  felt,  however,  it  will  only  be  necessary 
to  heat  the  urine,  when  the  deposit  will  dissolve.     A  white  floccu-  ^p^L^*^ 
lent  sediment  in  an  alkaline  urine  is  usually  referable  to  a  mixture     . '    \^^t 
of  phosphates  and  carbonates,  and  will  dissolve  without  difficulty  ^  ^<^tl** 
upon  the  addition  of  acetic  aeid^  but  remains  unaffected  by  heat.        ^* 

A  sediment  consisting  of  pus,  and  occurring  in  alkaline  urines,  is 
fretiuently  mistaken  for  a  phosphatic  deposit  by  the  beginner.  Aside 
from  a  microscopical  examination,  this  question  may  be  settled  by 
the  addition  of  a  small  piece  of  caustic  soda  and  stirring,  when  in 
the  presence  of  pus  the  liquid  becomes  mucilaginous  and  ropy.  If 
much  pus  is  present,  a  tough,  jelly-like  mass  will  be  formed,  which 
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escapes  from  the  vessel  en  masse  when  the  urine  is  poured  out. 
Such  a  sediment,  moreover,  does  not  disappear  upon  the  addition 
of  an  acid,  and  is  rendered  sfill  more  dense  upon  the  application  of 
heat. 

Blood  when  present  beyond  traces  may  also  be  recognized. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  non-organized  elements  of  a  sediment  are 
of  little  clinical  interest. 

Students  are  frequently  in  the  habit  of  diagnosing  an  excessive, 
normal,  or  subnormal  elimination  of  one  or  another  urinarv  con- 
stituent  from  the  result  of  a  microscopical  examination.  This  is 
unwarrantable,  and  it  should  alwavs  be  remembered  that  no  eon- 
elusions  whatsoever  can  be  drawn  in  this  manner  as  to  the 
amount  actually  eliminated.  Nothing  would  be  more  erroneous 
than  to  infer  an  excessive  excretion,  not  to  speak  of  an  exces- 
sive production,  of  uric  acid  or  of  oxalic  acid  from  the  fact  that 
crystals  of  these  substances  are  seen  in  large  numbers  under  the 
microscope.  Again  and  again  cases  are  observed  in  which  an  ex- 
cessive elimination  of  uric  acid,  oxalic  acid,  or  phospliates  is  diag- 
nosed by  mere  inspection,  and  in  which  a  careful  chemical  analysis 
shows  not  only  no  increase,  but  even  a  diminution  of  the  normal 
quantity. 

A  urine  which  is  turbid  when  passed  may  be  examined  micro- 
scopically at  once.  As  a  rule,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  wait  until 
a  sediment  has  formed.  To  this  end,  the  urine  should  be  kept  in 
a  clean  and  well-stoppered  bottle.  A  small  amount  of  chloroform 
is  added  if  necessary,  and  will  preserve  the  specimen  almost  in- 
definitely. A  few  drops  of  the  sediment  are  then  removed  by 
means  of  a  clean  pi{)ette,  carried  down  to  the  sediment,  with  the 
distal  end  tightly  closed  by  the  finger,  care  being  taken  not 
to  allow  the  urine  to  rush  into  the  tube  by  suddenly  releasing 
the  pressure,  but  withdrawing  an  amount  just  sufficient  for  an 
examination.  This  is  then  spread  over  a  clean  slide  that  has 
been  moistened  by  the  breath,  when  the  s|x?cimen  may  be  exam- 
ined at  once.  Covering  the  specimen  with  a  slip  is  not  only  unnec- 
essary y  but  even  undesirable.  A  low  power  of  the  microscope  shoxdd 
always  be  employed,  and  the  high  poxrer  only  used  to  study  details 
of  structure. 

If  a  centrifugal  machine  is  available,  it  is,  of  course,  not  necessary 
to  let  the  urine  stand  until  a  sediment  has  formed.  An  amount 
sufficient  for  a  microscopical  examination  can  then  be  obtained  in  a 
few  minutes. 

Non-organized  Sediments. 

Sediments  occurring  in  Acid  Urines. — Uric  Acid. — The  form 
which  uric  acid  crystals  may  present  in  a  deposit  varies  greatly,  the 
most  common  l)eing  the  so-called  whetstone-form  shown   in  Fig.  94. 
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The  crystals  may  occur  singly  or  arranged  in  groups.  Accidental 
impurities,  such  as  threads  or  hairs,  are  at  times  covered  with  such 
crystals,  forming  long  cylinders.  Very  frequently  uric  acid  cr}'stal- 
lizes  in  the  form  of  large  rosettes  composed  of  drawn-out  whetstone- 
crystals,  presenting  a  deep-red  color,  referable  to  uroerythrin,  when 
they  are  often  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  form  the  well-known 
brick-dust  sedimienL  AVhile  it  is  generally  stated  that  uric  acid 
crystals  can  always  be  recognized  by  their  color,  which  may  vary 
from  a  light  yellow  to  a  dark  brown,  this  is,  in  my  experience,  not 
the  case.  I  have  often  seen  uric  acid  sediments  in  which  the 
crystals  formed  small  rhombic  plates  with  rounded  edges,  and 
were  absolutely  devoid  of  coloring-matter,  so  far  as  a  microscopical 
examination  could  show  (Fig.  104).,  Uric  acid  "  dumb-bells  "  are 
also  at  times  observed,  and  may  be  mistaken  for  calcium  oxalate. 

Fio.  104. 


Colorlesfl  crystals  of  arte  aoid. 

Hexagonal  plates  of  uric  acid  have  been  similarly  confounded  with 
cystin. 

A  uric  acid  sediment  may  be  observed  in  cases  in  which  an  in- 
creased excretion  of  uric  acid  occurs  ;  but  it  should  be  remembered 
that,  as  a  nile,  it  is  not  permissible  to  infer  an  increased  production 
or  elimination  from  the  presence  of  an  abundant  deposit  of  this  sub- 
stance alone.  Brick-dust  sediments  are  frequently  observed  during 
col<l  weather ;  but  it  would  be  erroneous  to  infer  an  increased  elimi- 
nation from  such  an  occurrence,  as  the  phenomenon  is  owing  to 
the  fact  that  uric  acid  is  less  soluble  in  cold  than  in  warm  water. 
During  the  summer  months,  for  the  same  reason,  a  deposit  of  uric 
acid  is  less  frequently  observed,  although  an  increased  amount  may 
nevertheless  be  present,  being  held  in  solution  owing  to  the  higher 
temperature.  The  more  concentrated  the  urine  and  the  more  uric 
acid  it  contains,  the  more  readily  will  such  a  deposit  form.  It  is 
hence  noted  after  profuse  perspiration,  following  severe  muscular 
exercise,  in  acute  rheumatism  with  copious  diaphoresis,  in  acute 

.•',•■  '     :  \      ^- 
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gastritis  and  enteritis  associated  with  copious  vomiting  or  diarrhoea, 
during  the  crisis  of  pneumonia  (particularly  if  accompanied  by 
much  sweating),  etc.  In  all  these  conditions,  however,  an  increased 
elimination  of  uric  acid  does  not  necessarily  take  place,  the  all- 
important  factors  being  the  rejiction  of  the  urine,  its  degree  of  con- 
centration, and  the  surrounding  temperature. 

Should  formed  concretions  of  uric  acid — t.  e.,  uric  acid  gravel — 
be  found  in  the  urine,  a  direct  indication  is  afforded  to  diminish  the 
i^         acidity  of  the  urine  and  to  increase  the  amount  of  water,  so  as  to 
^^  guard  against  the  formation  of  renal  or  vesical  calculus. 

Chemically,  the  nature  of  a  uric  acid  sediment  may  be  recognized 

by  the  fact  that  the  crystals  dissolve  ui>on  the  addition  of  sodium 

.      hydrate,  and  reappear  in  the  ,  rhombic   form   ui)on  acidifying  with 

,  ^^        hydrochloric  acid.     AVTien  heated  with  dilute  nitric  acid  the  beauti- 

^  ful  red  color  of  ammonium  purpurate  is  obtained  upon  the  subsequent 

addition  of  anmionia  (murexid  test),  as  described  elsewhere  (see  page 

377). 

Amorphous  Urates. — Sodium  and  potassium  urate  frequently,  and 
esi)ecially  in  fevers,  form  sediments  of  such  density  that  u])on 
microscopical  examination  it  is  almost  impossible  to  discern  anything 
but  innumerable  amorphous  granules  scattered  over  the  entire  field 
and  obscuring  all  other  elements  that  may  be  present.  Cells  or 
'  ^'^'  casts  will  frequently  be  seen  studded  with  these  granules.     In  such 

cases  it  is  best  to  heat  the  urine  to  a  temperature  of  50°  C,  and  to 
filter  it  as  rapidly  as  j>ossible  while  hot,  the  contents  of  the  filter 
being  subsequently  used  for  a  microscopical  examination. 

Urate  sediments  are  always  colored,  the  tint  varying  from  a  dirty 
brown  to  a  bright  salmon-red,  owing  to  the  presence  of  uroerythrin. 
Difficulties  can  hence  never  arise  in  determining  the  nature  of  the 
sediment,  as  a  colortnl  de|>osit  ap|K?aring  in  an  acid  urine  which  dis- 
.^.c^  solves  upon  the  appliwition  of  heat    cannot  be  due  to  anything  but 
^y'^^        urates.      If  a  drop  of  the   sediment,  moreover,  is  treated  U|x>n  a 
c^^'^  slide  with   a  drop  of   hydrochloric  acid,  characteristic   whetstone- 

crystals  of  uric  acid  separate  out,  but  the  greater  portion  appears  in 
the  form  of  rhombic  platelets. 

^  Calcium  Oxalate. — ^This  substance  generally  appears  in  urinary 
sediments  in  the  form  of  colorless,  highly  refractive  octahedra  (Fig. 
105),  which  vary  greatly  in  size;  some  ap|>ear  as  mere  s}>eoks 
under  even  a  comparatively  high  power,  while  others  may  attiiin 
the  <limensions  of  a  large  leucocyte.  Frec|uently  one  axis  is 
longer  than  the  other.  From  the  fact  that  their  diagonal  planes 
are  highly  refractive,  apparently  dividing  the  su]x»rficial  plane 
into  four  triangles,  they  have  been  compared  to  envelojx's,  and  it 
is  this  envelo|)(»-form  of  the  crystals  which  is  especially  character- 
istic. In  the  same  specimen  of  urine  so-called  dunib-lwll  forms  may 
be  seen,  which  apj)ear  to  be  made  up  of  two  bundles  of  needle-like 
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crystals  united  in  the  form  of  the  figure  8.  These,  according  to 
Beale,  originate  in  the  uriniferous  tubules,  and  are  frequently  found 
adherent  to  or  imbedded  in  tube-casts.  -Other  forms  mav  also  be 
seen,  and  arc  shown  in  the  accompanying  figure. 

AVhile  the  envelope  crystals  are  highly  characteristic  and  can 
hardly  be  mistaken  for  any  other  substance,  the  student  may  at  times 
confound  them  with  crystals  of  ammonio-magnesium  phosphate. 
This  error  mav  be  avoided  if  it  is  remembered  that  the  calcium  oxa- 
late  crystals  are  usually  not  so  large  as  those  of  the  magnesium  salt, 
and  that  the  latter  dissolve  upon  the  addition  of  acetic  acid,  in  which 
calcium  oxalate  is  insoluble.  The  distinction  from  uric  acid,  if  we 
are  dealing  with  the  dumb-bell  form,  cannot  always  be  made  by 

Fig.  105. 
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Less  common  fonns  of  calcium  oxalate  crystals.    (Finlayson.) 

mere  inspection.  A  drop  of  caustic  soda  should  be  added,  which 
will  dissolve  the  crvstals  if  these  are  uric  acid,  while  calcium  oxalate 
remains  unchanged. 

It  has  been  pointeil  out  that  under  strictly  normal  conditions  a 
few  isolated  crj'stals  of  calcium  oxalate  may  be  found  in  the  primi- 
tive nubecula,  so  that  their  presence  in  urinarj'  sediments  cannot  be 
regarded  as  pathological.  After  the  ingestion  of  certain  vegetables 
and  fniits,  notably  rhubarb,  garlic,  asparagus,  and  oranges,  or  follow- 
ing the  continued  administration  of  sodium  bicarbonate  or  the  salts 
of  vegetable  a(*ids,  calcium  oxalate  crj'stals  may  be  observed  in  large 
numlx»rs  ;  so  also  in  certain  diseases,  such  as  diabetes  mellitus,  Ciitar- 
rhal  jaundice,  phthisis,  emphysema,  etc. 

As  in  the  case  of  uric  acid,  no  inference  as  to  the  quantity 
eliminated  can  be  drawn  from  a  microscopical  examination  of  the 
sediment.  The  frequent  occurrence  of  abundant  sediments  of  this 
substance  may,  however,  generally  be  regarded  as  abnormal,  pro- 
viding that  such  an  occurrence  cannot  bt*  explained  by  the  nature 
of  the  diet.  It  is  verj^  suggestive  to  note  the  frequency  with 
which  such  sediments  are  observed  in  cases  of  neurasthenia,  asso- 
ciated with  a  mild  degree  of  albuminuria,  as  also  in  various  di- 
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gei^tive  neuroses.  Finally,  as  with  iirtc  acid,  the  possibility  of  the 
tiirmation  of  renal  ualculi  i^hould  l>o  bonic-  in  mind  wlR'never  abuD- 
liaiit  sLHliincnU  of  tiilitiiiiii  oxalate  are  encouuU.'rL-d    iipoa   frequent 

Ammonio- magnesium  phosphatfl,  usually  sjRikeu  of  as  triple  phos- 
phate, i-rystalli/i's  in  large  pri^raatii!  crystals  of  the  rhombic  system  ; 

Kio.  106. 
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it  is  most  abundantly  observed  in  alkaline  urmes,  but  may  also  occur 
in  ieebly  acid  speoimens.  Of  the  VTirmus  turms  which  may  occur, 
that  resembling  the  lid  of  a  German  cofiin  i^  the  most  chanicteristic 
(Fig.  10(5),  At  times  these  er\t.talfi  attain  coD^iderable  size  ;  very 
small  sjiecimens,  however,  alsu  occur  wLieh  niav  be  mistakeu  for 
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as  to  the  amount  actually  eliminated  can  be  drawn  from  a  micro- 
scopical examination,  and  the  diagnosis  "  phosphaturia  "  should  be 
based  only  u{>on  the  results  of  a  quantitative  analysis. 

The  continued  elimination  of  a  turbid  urine,  the  turbidity  of  which 
is  referable  to  phosphates,  is  notably  observed  in  neurasthenic  indi- 
viduals with  a  predominance  of  cerebral  symptoms.  Very  curiously, 
the  phosphaturia  is  not  influenced  by  diet. 

Monocalcium  phosphate  crystals  are  rarely  seen,  and  only  in  speci- 
mens presenting  a  hiiy|ilv  acjl^i  reaction,  when  uric  acid  crj'stals  are 
also  frequently  observed  in  large  numbers.  I  have  seen  only  a  few 
cases  of  this  kind,  occurring  in  patients  the  subjects  of  functional 
albuminuria.  The  urine  was  highly  acid,  in  one  case  of  a  specific 
gravity  of  1.036,  and  on  standing  deposited  a  sediment  which  con- 
sisted largely  of  monocalcium  phosphate  crj'stals  (Fig.  108),  with  a 
considerable  number  of  uric  acid  crystals,  from  which  they  are 

Fig.  108. 


Monocalcium  phosphate  crystals. 

readily  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  pigment  and  their  solubility 
in  acetic  acid. 

Neutral  Calcium  Phosphate. — These  crystals  may  be  found  in  alka- 
line, neutral,  and  feebly  acid  urines.  They  are  at  times  of  large 
size,  but  more  commonly  acicular,  occurring  either  singly  or  united 
in  a  star-like  manner  (Fig.  107).  They  are  colorless,  readily  solu- 
ble in  acetic  acid,  and  insoluble  in  warm  water,  so  that  they  can  be 
easily  distinguished  from  uric  acid. 

Basic  magnesium  phosphate  cr^'stals  occurring  in  the  form  of  large, 
highly  refractive  plates  (Fig.  109),  are  at  times  seen  in  alkaline, 
neutral,  or  faintly  acid  and  highly  concentrated  urines.  They  are 
readily  recognized  by  treating  a  drop  of  the  sediment  upon  a  slide 
with  a  drop  of  ammonium  carbonate  solution  (1  :  4),  when  the  crys- 
tals l)ecome  oj)aque  and  their  edges  assume  an  eroded  aspect.  In 
acetic  acid  they  dissolve  with  ease  and  may  then  be  reprecipitated 
by  means  of  sodium  carbonate.* 

1  Stein,  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  1876,  vol.  zviii.  p.  207. 
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Hippuiic  add  cr^-stals  have  been  obseired,  although  rarely,  io  uri- 
nary sedimeato,  in  acute  febrile  disease!),  diabetes,  and  chorea ;  while 
their  occurrence  following  the  ingestion  of  large  amounts  of  prunes, 
mulberries,  blueberries,  or  the  admioistration  of  benzoic  acid  and 
salicylic  acid,  is  more  < 


ma^eslum  phcvplut 


:ryeta1i.    (v.  Jiucn.) 


Hippuric  acid  occurs  in  the  form  of  fine  needles  or  rhombic  prisms 
and  columns,  the  ends  of  which  terminate  in  two  or  four  planes,  at 
times  resembling  the  crystals  of  ammoDio-magncsium  phosphate  and 
of  uric  acid.  From  the  former  they  may  be  readily  distinguished  by 
their  insolubility  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  from  the  latter  by  the 
fact  that  they  do  not  give  the  murexid  reaction  when  treated  with 
nitric  acid  and  ammonia  (see  page  377).  In  the  case  of  urines  rieh 
in  hippuric  acid  in  which  the  substance  does  not  appear  in  the  sedi- 
ment, it  is  well  to  add  a  small  amount  of  hydrochloric  acid,  when 
the  crystals  will  gradually  separate  out.  Their  presence  does  not 
appear  t<)  possess  any  clinical  signilicance. 

Calcium  Enilphate,  in  the  form  of  long  colorless  ueedles  or  elon- 
gated  prismatic  tablets  (Fig.  110),  has  been  observed  in  urinary 

Fia.  110. 


Calcium  mlphalc  cry 


sediments   in   only  two  cases.     In   both   the  urine,   especially   on 
stiuiding,  deposited  a  milky-looking  sediment,  the  reaction  being 
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strongly  acid.     It  may  be  recognized  by  its  insolubility  in  acids  and 


Cystiit  (C^ijpjSj)  is  rarely  seen  in  urinary  sediments.  It  occurs 
in  the  form  of  colorless  hexagonal  platelets,  which  are  very  charac- 
teristic (Fig.  111).  The  crystals  arc  soluble  in  ammonia  and  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  insoluble  in  acetic  acid,  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 


CryitBla  of  cyatlii  sponuneoualr  voided  wlUi  nrlue.   (RoBtftn.) 

They  can  thus  be  readily  distinguished  from  certain  forms  of  uric 
acid,  with  which  they  might  possibly  be  confounded  at  first  sight. 
M'hen  heated  upon  platinum  foil  they  burn  with  a  bluish-green 
flame  without  melting. 

Cystin-containing  urines  may  be  of  normal  appearance,  but  they 
often  present  a  peculiar  greenish-yellow  color.  Their  reaction  la 
mostly  neutral  or  alkaline.  Upon  exposure  to  the  air  a  marked  odor 
of  hydrogen  sulphide  develops,  owing  to  decomposition  of  the  cystin ; 
but  at  times  urines  are  met  with  in  which  a  distinct  odor  of  hydrt^n 
sulphide  is  nfiticeable,  although  crystals  of  cystin  are  not  seen  in  the 
sediment.  It  may  then  be  demonstrated  by  strongly  acidifying  the 
urine  with  acetic  acid  or  by  allowing  it  to  undei^  ammoniacal  decom- 
position. In  either  case  cystin  crystals  will  separate  out  on  standing. 
It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  not  all  urines  in  which 
hydrogen  sulphide  is  formed  contain  cystin  (see  Hydrothionuria). 

The  amount  of  cystin  which  may  be  found  in  urinary  sediments 
is  variable.  Sometimes  a  few  centigrammes  only  are  obtained,  while 
at  others  from  0.5  to  1  gramme  may  be  recovered.  As  is  the  case 
with  the  other  non-organized  constituents  of  sediments,  however,  the 
amount  deposited  does  not  necessarily  indicate  the  total  amount 
■  V.  Jaksch,  Zeit.  f.  klio.  Med.,  1893,  vol.  iiii.  p.  554. 
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present.  Where  a  quantitative  estimation  of  cystin  is  to  be  made, 
it  is  best  to  filter  off  that  which  is  deposited  and  to  estimate  the 
amount  of  neutral  sulphur  in  the  filtered  urine.  An  increase  beyond 
the  normal  may  be  referred  to  the  cystin  remaining  in  solution  (see 
Neutral  Sulphur). 

Clinical  interest  in  connection  with  cystinuria  centres  in  the  fre- 
quent association  of  cystin  sediments  with  cystin  gravel  or  calculi  ; 
but  it  is  curious  to  note  that  the  cystinuria,  notwitlistanding  the 
removal  of  the  calculus,  may  persist  for  years  without  giving  rise  to 
symptoms  denoting  the  existence  of  a  pathological  process. 

Very  remarkable  is  the  not  uncommon  occurrence  of  cystinuria  in 
families.  Cases  of  transient  cystinuria  likewise  occur,  and  it  is 
hence  scarcely  admissible  to  speak  of  a  "  cured  '^  cystinuria  when 
the  condition  disappears  under  treatment. 

Of  the  origin  of  the  condition  little  is  known.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed that  the  apjxiarance  of  cystin  in  the  urine  is  in  some  manner 
connected  with  the  formation  of  certain  diamins  in  the  intestinal 
canal.  I  have  pointed  out,  however,  that  in  all  probability  the  for- 
mation of  cystin  and  diamins  takes  place  in  the  tissues  of  the  body, 
and  that  the  appearance  of  both  is  the  expression  of  a  definite  meta- 
bolic anomaly  rather  than  of  a  specific  infection  (see  page  495). 

Literature.— C.  E.  Simon,  "  Cystinuria  and  ita  Relation  to  Diaminaria,'*  Am. 
Jour.  Med.  Sci.,  1900,  vol.  cxix.  p.  39.     See  also  the  Uteraturo  on  page  498.         s      .  ^       "Jf 

Leucin  and  tsrrosin  belong  to  the  group  of  amido-;K5ids,  and  are 
represented  by  tlie  formulae  C^Hi^NOj  and  C9H,^03.^They  are  never 
found  in  urinarv  sediments  under  normal  conditions,  while  traces  of 
both  substances  may  be  present  in  solution.  Larger  amounts  are 
notably  found  in  acute  yellow  atrophy,  of  which  disease  their  presence 
in  sediments  is  almost  pathognomonic.  In  acute  phosphorus  |)oison- 
ing  leucin  and  ty rosin  are  usually  not  found.  The  fact  that  urea 
may  be  altogether  absent  from  the  urine  in  acute  yellow  atrophy  or 
])resent  in  greatly  diminishcnl  amount  has  been  previously  referred 
to  (see  Urt^,  page  ^Mo),  and  the  elimination  of  leucin  and  tyrosin 
in  its  stead,  as  it  were,  has  b(H,»n  regjirde^l  not  only  as  indicating  the 
probable  origin  of  urwi  from  amido-acids,  but  also  the  formation  of 
urea,  to  a  large  extent  at  least,  in  the  liver.  The  albuminous  origin 
of  these  sul)stiinces  has  also  been  noted  (see  Urea). 

Traces  of  leucin  and  tyrosin  are  said  to  l>e  constantly  present  in 
Ciises  of  cirrhosis  and  carcinoma  of  the  liver,  in  cholelithiasis,  catar- 
rhal jaundice,  WeiFs  disease,  nephritis,  (Ostitis,  gout,  bronchitis, 
tuberculosis,  typhoid  fever,  hysteria,  erv'sijx'las,  glucosuria,  etc.  In 
connection  with  cvstinuria,  the  elimination  of  tvrosin  has  also  been 
observed,  but  in  two  cases  which  I  examined  in  this  direction  I 
obtained  negative  results.  In  diabetic  urines  both  are  supposedly 
absent. 
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As  leucin  is  hardly  ever  found  in  the  sediment,  and  tyrosin  only 
when  present  in  large  quantities,  the  urine  in  every  case  should  first 
be  concentrated  upon  a  water-bath  and  examined  on  cooling.  At 
times,  however,  when  these  substances  are  present  in  only  very  small 
quantities,  this  procedure  may  not  lead  to  the  desired  end,  and  in 
doubtful  cases  the  following  method  should  be  employed  : 

The  total  amount  of  urine  voided  in  twenty-four  hours  is  pre- 
cipitated with  basic  lead  acetate  and  filtered,  when  the  filtrate,  from 
which  the  excess  of  lead  has  l)een  removed  by  means  of  hydrogen 
sulphide,  is  evaporattnl  to  as  small  a  volume  as  possible,  and  is  set 
aside  for  crystallization.  The  residue  thus  obtained  is  then  examined 
with  the  microscope ;  if  crystals  are  detected  which  answer  the 
description  of  tyrosin  and  leucin,  they  should  be  subjected  to  further 
chemical  tests. 

Fig.  112. 


Tyrosin  crystaU.    (Charles.) 

IJlrich  advises  to  evaporate  the  urine  to  dryness  and  to  heat  the 
residue  gcMitly  while  the  vessel  is  covered  with  a  plate  of  glass  or  a 
funnel.  The  tyrosin  is  then  said  to  sublime,  and  is  deposited  on  the 
cool  glass  in  crystalline  form,  the  crystals  giving  the  characteristic 
reactions. 

Tyrosin  crystallizes  in  the  form  of  very  fine  needles  (Fig.  1 1 2), 
which  are  usually  grouped  in  sheaves  or  bundles  crossing  each  other 
at  various  angles.  They  are  insoluble  in  acetic  acid,  but  soluble  in 
ammonia  and  hydrochloric  acid. 

Ijcucin  (Fig.  113)  occurs  in  the  form  of  spherules  of  variable  size, 
which  closely  resemble  globules  of  fat,  but  may  be  distinguished  from 
these  by  their  insolubility  in  ether.  In  the  urine  they  present  a 
more  or  less  pronounced  brownish  color,  and  upon  close  examination 
concentric  striations  as  well  as  very  fine  radiating  lines  can  at  times 
l)e  made  out,  which  are  especially  characteristic. 

If  cr}\stals  res(»mbling  tyrosin  and  leucin  are  found,  the  following 
tests  should  l)e  made  : 

Trsts  for  Tyrosin. — The  sediment  is  filtered  off,  washed  \vith 
water  and  dissolved  in  ammonia  to  which  a  little  ammonium  ear- 
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bonate  has  becD  added.     The  solutioo  is  allowed  to  evaporate,  ^«'heii 
the  tyroijin  remaioa  liehind. 

Pirui'g  TVirf.' — A  bit  of  the  tyrosin  is  moistened  on  a  \ratch-cry8- 
tal  with  a  few  drops  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  covered,  and 
set  aside  for  half  an  hour.  It  is  then  diluted  with  water,  heated, 
and  while  liot  saturated  with  calcium  carbonate  and  the  suliitioii 
filtered.  The  filtrate  is  colorless,  but  when  heated  witli  a  few  Jrops 
of  a  very  dilute  solution  of  ferric  chloride,  which  must  be  free  from 
hydrochloric  acid,  it  assumes  a  violet  tint  (v,  Jaksch). 


Hoffmnnn'K  Text? — A  small  amount  of  tyrosin  is  dissolved  in  hot 
water  and  treated,  while  hot,  witli  mercuric  nitrate  and  potat^sium 
nitrite.  The  solution  assumes  a  beautiful  dark-i^  color  and  yields 
a  voluminous  red  pntcipitnte. 

Tests  for  LEL'ctx. — ■'^•herci^n  Te**.' — To  test  for  leuein,  this  is 
sci«nited  from  tvrowin  by  the  addition  of  a  little  alcohol  (sec  below). 
The  alcohol  is  allowe<l  to  eva|WRito,  ami  a  portion  of  the  residue 
trejited  n[»on  platinum  foil  with  nitric  acid,  when  a  colorless  residue 
is  obtiiiiicd  which,  iipiiu  the  application  of  heat  and  the  addition  of  a 
few  dro))s  of  a  solution  of  sodium  hydrate,  forms  a  droplet  of  an 
oily  fluid  which  d<M?s  not  adhere  to  the  platinum. 

/f'i/inciirfec'v*  Tcitt.' — A  small  amount  of  leuein  dissolved  in  water 
causes  a  deposit  of  metallic  mercury  when  heated  with  mcrcurous 
uitrate. 

In  order  to  separate  the  leuein  from  the  tyrosin,  the  sediment  is 
treated  with  a  small  amount  of  alcohol,  in  which  leuein  is  more 
readily  soluble  than  tyrosin. 

1.  nipd.  Wwli..  1S54.  vi.l.  iv.  p.  465.  Schiiltipn  n, 
'oHchcl.  Miilv'sJahTOi'bfr.,lS(«.  vol.  I.  p.  248.  Irsfti. 
i,  Ibid.,  lSS8,voI.  ivii.  p.:tl5.     Frlinkel.  Berliu.  klin. 


RU'»,  Cliurilf  AnDRl..  v 
Ibid.,  leST.,  Tol.  liv.  p.  i; 
Woch.,  187S,  vol.  IV,  p. 


'  Piria,  IJfhiji's  Annal.,  1852,  vol.  Imii.  p. ; 

*  Hdfflniinu.  Ihid.,  ISIT,  vol.  Uiivii.  p.  134. 

'  fti'hcnT.  Jour,  f.  pmk,  rhi'm,.  1SR7,  vol.  Ill 

•  Ilofmi-isler.  I.ieliiK's  Anmil..  ItCT,  vol.  cxi; 
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Xftnthin  crj'stals  (Fig,  114)  are  very  rarely  obsen'ed  in  urinary 
Bediments,  and,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  the  case 
observed  by  Bence  Jones '  is  the  only  one  on  record.  Care  should 
be  bad  not  to  confound  certain  forms  of  uric  acid  with  xanthin, 
and  I  well  remember  an  instance  in  which  crystals  were  obser\'ed 


'^>.o 


a,  Cryatala  of  lanthln  (SiLKOVSKt);  b,  Cr^iUliof  cyatia  (Robin). 

identical  in  appearance  with  those  here  pictured,  but  which  upon 
chemical  examination  proved  to  be  uric  acid.  The  necessity  of  diare- 
gnrding  the  statement  generally  made  tltat  unc  add  crifstaU  found  in 
urinari/  sediments  are  invariably  colored  cannot  be  iimsted  upon  too 
strongly.     It   has   been  stated  elsewhere    that   colorless   uric   acid 


Ume  and  magneilum  loapa.    (v.  JuucB.) 


crystals  may  be  encountered,  and  in  the  case  just  cited  such  were 
obscr\'ed. 

Clinically,  xanthin  sediment?  are  of  interest  only  in  so  far  as  this 
substance  may  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  calculi ;  in  the  case 
observed  by  Bence  Jones  attacks  of  renal  colic  had  occurred  several 
years  previously. 

■  Bence  June*,  Chem.  Centralbl..  1868,  toI.  ziiL 
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Soaps  of  Lime  and  Magnesia. — v.  Jaksch  has  pointed  out  that 
in  various  diseases  crwstals  may  be  found  which  "  closelv  "  resemble 
tyrosin  in  ap])earanee,  and  pictures  such  cn-stals  (Fig.  115),  >vhieh 
from  their  behavior  towanl  reagents  he  is  inclined  to  regard  as  cal- 
cium and  magnesium  salts  of  certain  higher  fatty  acids. 

Should  doubt  arise,  the  question  may  be  readily  decided  by  a 
chemical  examination  (see  tests  for  tyrosin  and  fatty  acids). 

Bilirubin  crsrstals  in  the  form  of  yellow  or  ruby-red  rhombic  plates 
or  needles,  as  well  as  amorphous  granules,  have  been  seen  in  the 
urine  in  rare  ceases,  but  are  of  no  sjKH^iiil  intert»st.  They  are  easily 
soluble  in  alkalies  and  chloroform,  but  not  in  ether.  When  treated 
upon  a  slide  with  a  drop  of  nitric  acid  a  green  ring  will  be  seen  to 
form  around  them  (Gmelin's  reaction).^  Such  crj'stals  have  been 
found  in  icteric  urine  and  in  a  cjise  of  pyelonephritis. 

Hamatoidin  crystals  are  likewise  only  rarely  seen.  They  cannot 
be  distinguished  from  bilirubin,  with  which,  indeed,  they  are  8U|>- 
posedly  identical.'  They  may  be  found  either  free  or  imbedded 
within  cells  or  tube-casts,  in  cases  of  scarlatinal  nephritis,  the 
nephritis  of  pregnancy,  in  granular  atrophy,  amyloid  degeneration 
of  the  kidneys,  and  in  carcinoma  of  the  bladder,  of  which  latter 
condition  they  have  IxK^n  regarded  by  some  as  ]>athognomonic. 

Fat. — When  small,  strongly  refractive  globules  of  fat,  which  may 
be  readily  recognized  by  their  solubility  in  ether,  are  obser\'ed  either 
floating  on  the  urine  or  held  in  sus{)ension,  it  is  necessary  to  ascer- 
tiiin  first  of  all  whether  such  fat  may  not  be  present  accidentally, 
owing  to  the  use  of  a  bottle  or  vessel  not  absolutely  clean,  or 
previous  catheterization,  etc.  The  diagnosis  Upuria  should  only 
be  made  when  all  possible  precautions  have  been  taken  to  insure 
against  the  accidental  presence  of  this  substance.  Every  phy- 
sician who  has  fi'equent  occasion  to  examine  urines  has  undoubtedly 
met  with  instances  in  which  fat-globules  were  found,  and  in 
which  careful  inquiry  showed  that  these  were  accidentally  present. 
True  lipuria — /.  r.,  an  elimination  of  fat  usually  in  the  form  of 
droj)lets  floating  on  the  urine — has  been  noted  in  various  cachectic 
conditions,  in  cases  of  heart-ilisease,  affections  of  the  pancreas 
and  liver,  in  gangrene  and  pytemia,  in  diseases  of  the  bones, 
esjxxiially  following  fractures,  in  diseases  of  the  joints,  etc.  Fat 
has  also  been  observed  in  the  urine  following  the  ingestion  of 
large  amounts  of  cod-liver  oil  and  inunctions  with  fats  and  oils. 

In  fatty  degeneration  of  the  kidneys,  in  Bright' s  disease,  phos- 
phorus poisoning,  etc.,  droplets  of  fat  may  be  seen  in  the  epithelial 
cells  and  tube-casts.  This,  however,  does  not  constitute  lipuria. 
The  nature  of  the  droplets  may  Ixi  recognized  by  their  solubility  in 

*  KuRsmaul,  Wiirzhurger  nicd.  Zt-'it.,  1863,  vol.  iv.  p  64.  Ebstein,  Arch.  f.  klin. 
Med..  187i»,  vol.  xiii.  p.  115, 

2  Iloppe-Seyler  u.  Thierfelder,  Handb.  d.  pbysiol.  u.  patb.,  chem.  Analyse. 
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ether,  benzol,  chloroform,  carbon  disulphidc,  xylol,  etc.,  and  by  the 
fact  that  they  are  colore<l  black  when  treated  with  a  0.5  to  1  j^er 
cent,  solution  of  osniic  acid,  and  red  when  a  drop  of  tincture  of 
alcjinna  is  added  to  the  specimen.  A  very  convenient  method  of 
demonstrating  the  presence  of  fat  is  also  the  following :  a  few 
cubic  centimeters,  of  the  urine  are  mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of 
9G  j)er  cent,  alcohol  and  a  concentrated  solution  of  Sudan  III.  in 
96  per  cent,  alcohol.  The  sediment  which  collcKJts  is  then  ex- 
amined under  the  microscope ;  the  excess  of  stain  is  removed  by 
allowing  a  few  drops  of  60  or  70  per  cent,  alcohol  to  run  under 
the  cover-slip  and  removing  it  with  filter-pajxir  placed  at  the 
edge  of  the  preparation.  The  fat-droplets  are  thus  colored 
an  intense  scarlet  red,  while  granules  of  albuminous  origin  are 
unstained.  Free  fat  can,  of  course,  be  demonstrated  in  the  same 
manner. 

The  largest  amounts  of  fat  are  observed  in  chyluria,  a  condition 
which  is  usually  due  to  the  presence  of  a  specific  parasite  in  the 
blood,  viz.,  the  Filaria  sanguinis  hominis,  or  more  rarely  the  DLstoma 
haematobium,  which  have  been  described  in  the  chapter  on  the  Blood 
(hl'c  also  Chyluria). 

/  Sediments  occurring  in  Alkaline  Urines. — Basic  Fhospliate  of 
Calcium  and  Magnesium. — The  most  common  sediments  observed  in 
alkaline  urines  consist  of  amorj)hous  phosphates  of  calcium  and 
magnesium.  They  are  usually  as  abundant  as  the  urate  sediments 
which  have  been  described,  but  may  be  readily  distinguished  from 
these  by  the  fact  that  they  do  not  dissolve  upon  the  application  of 
heat,  but  readily  disappear  upon  the  addition  of  acetic  acid,  and  are 
never  colored.  In  this  manner  it  is  also  easy  to  distinguish  such  a 
seiliment  from  one  due  to  pus,  with  which  it  might  ()ossibly  be  con- 
founded at  first  sight.  Upon  microscopical  examination  a  drop  of 
the  sediment  w  ill  be  seen  to  contain  innumerable  transpirent  granules 
scattered  over  the  entire  field,  and  closely  resembling  those  of  unite 
of  scxlium  and  potiissium. 

Phosphatic!  sediments  are  obser\'ed,  as  mentioned  elsewhere,  when- 
ever the  redaction  of  the  urine  is  alkaline,  whether  this  be  owing  to 
the  presenc.'e  of  fixed  alkali  or  to  ammoniacal  fermentation. 
/  Ammonium  urate  is  obser\'ed  only  in  urines  which  are  undergoing 
ammoniacal  decomj>osition.  Its  presence  should  always  call  for  a 
careful  investigjition  in  order  to  ascx»rtain  whether  this  has  taken 
place  after  the  urine  has  been  voided  or  before  (see  Reaction). 

The  salt  occurs  in  the  form  of  colored  spheriad  bodies  of  variable 
size,  which  are  sometimes  composed  of  dedicate  needles,  while  at 
others  they  are  amorphous,  but  may  be  bt^set  with  prismatic  spicules. 
They  are  not  easily  mistaken  for  any  other  substance  which  may  be 
present  in  urinary  sediments  (Fig.  116).  Ammonium  urate  is 
characterized,  moreover,  by  its  solubility  in  acetic  and  hydrochloric 
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acids,  and  by  the  subsequent  separation  of  rhombic  crystals  of  uric 
acid. 

Magnesimn  phospliate  has  been  described  above  (see  page  505). 

Ammonio-magnesinin  Phosphate. — While  the  well-known  coffin-lid 
crystals  are  commonly  seen  in  feebly  acid  urines,  as  pointed  out, 
ammonio-magnesium  phosphate  presents  a  great  variety  of  forms  in 
alkaline  urines,  and  especially  in  specimens  undergoing  ammoniacal 
decomposition  (see  Fig.  107). 
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Ammoniam  urate  cn'stals. 


Calcimn  carbonate  frequently  (K^curs  in  alkaline  urines,  and  appears 
under  the  niicrosco]>e  in  the  form  of  minute  granules,  occurring 
singly  or  arniiiged  in  masses ;  dumb-bell  foniis  are  also  seen  (Fig. 
117).  Thov  may  be  recognized  by  the  iact  that  they  readily  dis- 
solve in  acetic  acid  with  the  evolution  of  gas. 


Fk;.  117. 


s 
Calcium  caibonnlc  rrystalb. 


Indigo  in  the  form  of  delicate  blue  nt^lles  (Plato  XVIII.),  ar- 
ranged in  a  stellate  manner  or  in  plates,  visible  only  with  the  miero- 
sco])e,  is  rarely  seen,  and  a  specimen  such  as  the  one  which  v. 
Jaksch  ])ictures  can  be  rcpirdiKl  only  as  a  mc<lic4il  curiosity.  In  an 
amorphous  condition,  however,  indigo  may  Ik*  mot  with  in  almost 
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every  decomposed  urine,  occurring  in  tlie  form  of  small  granules, 
and  frequently  staining  the  morphological  elements  that  may  be 
presents  distinct  blue.  Sediments  presenting  a  bluish'black  color 
were  noted  in  the  time  of  Hip)K)crates  already,  and  have  been 
describwl  since  by  numerous  observers,  but  tiie  nature  of  the  color- 
ing-matter has  only  been  determined  within  the  last  fifty  years. 
Clinieally,  the  occurrenee  of  indigo  in  the  urine  is  of  interest,  ae 
penal  calculi  have  Ixien  observed  which  consisted  almost  entirely  of- 
this  substance.  But  little  is  known  of  the  causes  which  give  rise 
to  its  appearance  in  the  urine,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  its 
occurrence  is  referable  to  the  action  of  certain  micro-organisms 
upon  urinary  indicau  (^H,■c  page  494).' 

Organized  Constitnests  of  Urinary  Sediments. 

Epithelial  Cells  (Pig.   118). — Bearing  m   mind  the  fact   that 

desquamative   proi'esses  are  constantly  going  on  in  the  epithelial 


i  and  channels  of  the  body  one  should 
repreaentatnes  of  the  different  forms 
ah.,  ises,  Toi.  xvu.  p.  ace. 
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of  epithelium  occurring  in  the  urinarj'  organs,  from  the  Malpighian 
tufts  down  to  the  meatus  urinarius.     To  a  certain  extent  this  actu- 
ally hapj>ens,  and  cells  apjKirently  derived  from   the  meatus,   the 
urethra,  bladder,  ureters,  and  pelvis  of  the  kidneys  may  be  met  with 
in  almost  every  s[XH;imen,  although  it  may  at  times  l>e  difficult  to 
refer  to  their  origin  the  individual  cells  observed.     Bizzozero  even 
claims   that  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish   l)etween  the  cells   of 
•  the  bladder  and  those  of  the  meatus  and  renal  pelvis,  while  iis  a 
class  they  may  rwidily  be  diiferentiated  in  most  cases  from  the  cells 
of  the  urethra,  the  ureters,  the  prepuce  of  the  male,  and  the  \iilva 
and  vagina  of  the  female.     Cells  from  the  uriniferous  tubules  of  the 
kidnevs  are  seldom  seen  in  normal  urines,  and  when  thev  do  occur 
it  is  impossible  to  determine  their  exact  origin — /.  r.,  the  }>articular 
portion  of  the  tubule  from  which  they  have  been  detachc^d.      Cells 
presenting  the  characteristic  striateil  appearance  seen  in  the  irregu- 
lar, and  to  a  less  evident  degree  in  the  convoluted,  jwrtions  of  the 
uriniferous  tubules,  are  never  observed  in  the  urine.     This  fact,  as 
well  as  the  usual  absence  of  true  glandular  cells,  remains   to   be 
explaine<l.     It  is  not  improlmble  tliat  the  absenire  of  these  cells  may 
be  referable  to  a  less  marked  desciuamation  going  on  in  those  jiarts 
in  wliieh  the  mechanical  injur}'  to  which  the  epithelium  is  subject 
must  of  necc»ssitv  be  far  less  severe  than  in  the  remaining  ])ortioiis 
of  the  urinary  tract,  and  parti(^ularly  in  the  bladder  and  urethra. 

As  stated  elsewhere,  the  numl>er  of  epithelial  cells  occurring  in 
urinary  sediments  under  ])hysiologic:d  conditions  is  small,  and  the 
presence'  of  large*  iuiml)ers  may  hence  always  Ix*  regardcnl  as  abnormal, 
and  indi(%'itintj:  the  existence'  of  a  eireulatorv  or  intlammator\'  dis- 
turbance  affecting  some  ])ortion  of  the  urinary  tract. 

Were  it  possible  in  every  (;ase  to  determine  the  exjict  origin  of 
the  cells,  it  is  evident  that  information  of  great  value  would  thus 
be  obtained.  Unfortunately,  this  is  not  always  ])ossible,  as  the 
form  of  the  cells  is  de|K'ndent  to  a  certain  extent  upon  the  reac- 
tion of  the  urine,  an  alkaline  or  neutral  reaction  causing  the  cells 
to  swell  and  to  a])])ear  larger  and  rounder  than  is  th(»  case  in  acid 
urines.  As  has  bern  inentioncHl,  the  cellular  ty]>e  is  practically  the 
same,  moreover,  in  the  bladder,  ureters,  and  |H4vis  of  the  kidneys. 

Definite  conclusions  should  hence  be  drawn  only  exceptionally 
fnun  a  niieroseopical  (»xanunati<Mi  alone,  but  then»  C4in  be  no  doubt 
that  in  eoninnetion  with  other  factors  and  the  clinical  historv  the 
demon>tration  of  a  normal  or  increased  number  of  ej)ithelial  cells 
may  frc(|nently  he  of  <l<*ci(lc(l  value  in  a  diticrential  diagnosis,  and 
taking  these  factors  into  (vmsidcnition  it  may  even  be  ])ossible  to 
localize  the  scat  of  the  lesion.  If  attention  is  dircctnl  to  the  struct- 
ure of  th(»  individual  cell — and  this  holds  good  more  ('specially  for 
the  cells  derived  fnun  the  uriniferous  tnhnles — ^an  id(»a  mav  at  times 
even  be  formed  of  the  chanicter  of  the  lesion  (see  Ix'low). 
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Ultzmann  recognizes  three  forms  of  epithelial  cells  which  may  be 
found  in  urinary  sediments,  viz.: 

1.  Round  cells. 

2.  Conical  and  caudate  cells. 

3.  Flat  cells. 

Bound  cells  are  usually  derived  from  the  uriniferous  tubules  and 
the  deeper  layers  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pelvis  of  the  kid- 
neys. In  the  urine  they  present  a  more  or  less  rounded  form  and 
are  provided  with  a  distinct  nucleus ;  they  are  not  much  larger  than 
pus-corpuscles.  From  the  latter  they  are  distinguished  by  the  pres- 
ence of  a  well-defined  nucleus,  which  in  pus-cells  becomes  distinct 
only  upon  the  addition  of  acetic  acid,  and  is,  moreover,  polymor- 
phous. Whenever  such  cells  are  found  adhering  to  urinary  casts, 
which  may  at  times  consist  entirely  of  these  structures,  it  is  clear 
that  they  represent  the  glandular  elements  proper  of  the  kidneys. 
As  similar  cells  are  found  in  the  male  urethra,  confusion  may 
possibly  arise.  Should  albumin,  however,  be  present,  the  cells  are 
probably  of  renal  origin.  The  presence  of  such  cells  in  large 
numbers  together  with  pus,  in  the  absence  of  tube-casts  and 
albumin  bevond  traces,  will  usually  indicate  the  existence  of  a 
simple  ])yelitis,  ])articularly  if  round  cells  are  found  joined  in  a 
shingle-like  manner.  Shoidd  the  pyelitis  be  associated  w^ith  a  ne- 
phritis, tubt^-casts  and  albumin  in  larger  amounts  will  at  the  same 
time  be  present.  In  such  cases  it  may  be  impossible  to  determine 
the  origin  of  the  cells,  excepting  of  such  that  may  adhere  to  casts. 
In  simple  circulatory  disturbances  affecting  the  renal  parenchyma 
no  s]iecial  abnormalities  can  be  discovered  in  the  structure  of  the 
ci'lls,  while  in  cases  of  fattj'  degeneration  of  the  kidneys  they  will 
be  seen  to  contjiin  fatty  particles  in  greater  or  less  abundance,  so 
that  it  may  be  possible  to  determine  the  existenw  of  degenerative 
])roct\sses  which  may  Ik?  of  inflammatory  or  non-inflammatory  origin. 
The  same  may  l)e  said  to  hold  good  if  the  epithelial  elements  are 
markedly  granular  and  occur  in  fragments. 

Conical  and  caudate  cells  are  mostly  derived  from  the  superficial 
layers  of  the  jwlvis  of  the  kidneys,  and  are  hence  especially  seen  in 
cjisos  of  pyelitis.  Similar  cells  are  also  found  in  the  neck  of  the 
bladder,  and  may  usually  be  distinguished  from  those  of  the  pelvis 
by  the  greater  length  of  their  processes. 

Flat  cells  may  come  from  the  ureters,  the  bladder,  the  prepuce  of 
the  male,  and  the  vulva  and  vagina  of  the  female.  These  cells  pre- 
sent the  usual  (characteristics  of  squamous  epithelium,  biding  large, 
polygonal  in  form,  and  provided  with  a  well-defined  nucleus ;  the 
extra-nuclear  protoplasm  is  only  slightly  granular.  Other  more  or 
less  rounded  forms  are  also  seen,  which  are  derived  from  the  deeper 
layers  of  the  mucosa,  but  may  be  distinguished  from  the  small 
round  cells  of  the  kidneys  proper.     Irregular  or  conical  cells,  often 
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provided  with  one  or  more  protoplasmic  processes,  likewise   come 
from  the  lower  laver  of  the  mucosa  of  the  bladder  and  ureters. 

Wliile  the  cells  of  the  bladder  mav  thus  be  confounded  witli  those 
of  the  ureters  and  vagina  under  the  micn)scoi)e,  it  is  not  likely  that 
a  vaginitis  or  vulvitis  will  l>e  mistaken  for  a  cystitis  or  a  ureteritis. 
In  doubtful  easels  sjjecimens  of  urine  should  be  pnxjured  by  means 
of  the  catheter,  care  being  taken  to  first  thoroughly  cleanse  the  vulva. 
The  waqxHl  api)eamnce  so  fretjuently  sc»en  in  vaginal  epithelial  cells, 
and  the  fact  that  they  often  and  indeed  usually  appear  in  masses, 
may  further  aid  in  the  differential  diagnosis. 

It  has  lx*en  i)ointed  out  by  Peyer  tliat  the  presence  of  pavement- 
epithelial  cells,  togetlier  with  mucus  and  leucocytes,  in  the  urine  of 
hysterical  and  amemic  girls  may  be  Regarded  as  indicating  an  irrita- 
ble condition  of  the  genitals,  possibly  in  consequence  of  masturba- 
tion. Bearing  in  mind  the  moist  and  sensitive  condition  of  the 
vulva  of  female  masturbators,  such  a  view  is  plausible. 

A  ureteritis,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  tlie  ureteral  cells 
closelv  resemble  those  of  the  bladder,  mav  l)e  inferred  indirectlv. 
the  pn?sence  of  squamous  cells  in  abundance  pointing  to  a  cystitis, 
a  small  increase  in  their  number  to  ureteritis.  In  conclusion,  it 
should  l)e  stated  that  tlie  so-ealled  mucous  corpuscles  present  in 
everv^  urine  are  vounir  vesical  cells. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  clear  thiit,  with  due  precautions 
and  taking  other  factors  into  consideration,  the  discovery  of  epi- 
thelial cells  in  large  numlK'rs  in  urinary  sediments  may  be  of  decided 
value  in  diatjnosis. 

Literature.— Bi/zozero.  1<k'.  cit.  Eichhorst,  lA'brbuch  d.  physikal.  Untersuch. 
iun.  Kniukheit.,  2(1  wl..  p.  .'Wti.  Braiinst-hwt'ig. 

Leucocytes. — r^cuemytes  are  encountered  in  only  ver\'  small 
nunilMTs  in  nornml  urines.  A  marked  increase  should,  honc(\  alwavs 
be  re^iinled  as  in<lieating  the  existence  of  diswise  somewheiv  in  the 
course  of  the  urinary  tract,  exee]>ting  in  females,  where  their  presence 
ni:iy  l)e  owing  to  an  admixture  of  leucorrh(r«il  discharg(».  In  that 
ea<e  the  source  of  the  pus  will  generally  !):»  re(M»gnize<l  by  the  simul- 
taneous oeenrrene(»  c^f  pavement  epithelial  cells  of  the  vaginal  typo 
in  correspondingly  larger  numbers.  In  doubtful  ceases  the  urine 
should  always  he  obtaiiunl  with  the  cath(»ter,  care  being  taken  to 
tln^rouirhlv  cleanse  the  vulva  before  the*  introduction  of  the  instru- 
inent. 

Octtasionally  the  pus  is  derived  from  a  neighboring  abscess  that 
has  ojH'ned  into  the  urinary  ])assag(»s. 

The  amount  of  pus  which  may  be  found  in  urines  is  most  varia- 
ble. On  th(»  one  hand,  deposits  several  (»entimeters  in  height  are  not 
uneommon,  and  el(>sely  resenibl(»  deposits  of  ]>hosphates  in  ap])ejir- 
ance,  for  which  th<y  are  indefnl  fr(M|uently  mistaken  ;  on    the  other 
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baud,  it  may  only  be  possible  to  discover  tlie  ])resence  of  pus  by 
meaus  of  the  microscoix?,  which  should  l>e  employed  in  even'  case. 

The  api)earance  of  the  pus-coq>uscles  likewise  varies  in  different 
cases.  In  acid  urines  their  form  is  usually  well  preserved,  and  in 
feebly  alkaline  and  neutral  specimens  it  may  even  be  possible  to 
observe  amoeboid  movements  when  the  slide  is  carefully  warmed. 
In  alkaliue  urines,  however,  they  usually  swell  up  and  bi»come 
ojuique,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  discern  a  nucleus  unless  they 
are  treated  with  acetic  acid.  At  other  times,  and  particularly  when 
pus  has  remained  long  in  the  body,  as  w^here  an  abscess  has  burst 
into  the  urinary  passages,  it  may  he  almost  impossible  to  make  out 
a  nucleus,  and  in  extreme  instances  nothing  but  a  mass  of  granular 
and  fatty  detritus  is  left. 

While  with  a  certain  amount  of  experience  it  is  hardly  likely  that 
a  sediment  of  pus  will  be  mistaken  for  anything  else,  such  as  a 
deposit  of  ])hosphates,  it  should  be  remembered  that  if  pus  is 
exposeil  to  the  action  of  ammonia  or  an  ammonium  salt  the  i)us- 
corpuscles  become  disintegrated.  In  such  cases,  as  in  cystitis,  in 
which  ammoniacal  decomposition  of  the  urine  has  taken  place  in  the 
bladder,  a  dejK)sit  may  be  obtained  which  macroscopically  resembles 
mucus,  and  in  which  pus-corpuscles  may  not  even  be  demonstrable 
with  the  microscft])e.  The  sediment  then  escapes  as  a  gelatinous, 
slippery  mass  when  the  urine  is  poured  from  one  vessel  into  an- 
other. Recourse  must  then  be  had  to  certain  chemical  tests,  as  a 
))yuria  might  otherwise  be  overlooked.  To  this  end,  the  following 
])rocedure,  suggested  by  Vitali,^  may  be  employed : 

The  urine,  after  having  been  acidified  with  acetic  acid,  is  filtered, 
and  the  contents  of  the  filter  treated  with  a  few  drops  of  tincture 
of  guaiacum  which  has  been  kept  in  the  dark,  when  in  the  pres- 
ence of  ])us  the  filter-paper  is  colored  a  deep  blue.  The  reaction  is 
supposedly  due  to  the  presence  in  the  leucocytes  of  specific  nucleo- 
proteids. 

A  solution  of  io<lo-  potassic  iodide  may  be  employed  in  less 
extreme  instances.  A  drop  of  this  solution  is  added  to  a  drop  of 
the  sediment  upon  a  slide,  when  the  pus-corpuscles,  owing  to  the 
presence  of  glycogen,  are  colored  a  dark  mahogany-brown,  while 
epithelial  cells,  witli  certain  forms  of  which  they  might  possibly  be 
mistaken,  assume  a  light  color. 

Dovne^H  pu^-teM  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  the  transformation  of 
pus  into  a  gelatinous,  mucus-like  mass,  observt»d  in  cases  of  cystitis, 
owing  to  the  action  of  ammonium  carbonate,  may  also  be  artificially 
produce<l  by  the  addition  of  a  small  piece  of  caustic  soda  and  stir- 
ring, when  in  the  presence  of  pus  in  small  amounts  the  liquid 
Incomes  mucilaginous  and  ropy,  w^hile  a  gelatinous  mass  is  obtained 
if  it  is  abundant. 

»  Vitali.  Maly's  Jahrcsber.,  1890,  vol.  xviii.  p.  326. 
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From  a  clinical  point  of  view  it  is  most  important  to  establish  the 
source  of  the  pus  in  every  case  of  pyuria.  This  may  at  times  be 
difficult,  but  the  following  data  will  be  found  of  value  in  a  differen- 
tial diagnosis : 

1.  In  diseases  affecting  the  renal  jmrenchyma  the  amount  of  pus, 
as  a  nile,  is  small,  exa*pt  where  a  large  abscess  Icnaited  in  the  kidney 
structure  pro])er  has  suddenly  burst  into  the  |)elvis  of  the  kidney. 

In  uncomplicated  cases  it  is  a  comjMiratively  easy  matter  to  recog- 
nize the  renal  origin  of  the  jms,  as  other  constituents,  such  as  renal 
epithelial  cells,  and  especially  tube-casts,  are  usually  present  at  the 
same  time,  and,  as  was  notid  in  the  case  of  renal  epithelial  cells, 
leucocytes  are  friNjuently  found  adhering  to  the  tube-casts,  and  at 
times  apparently  com])ose  these  entirely,  when  they  are  s]K>ken  of 
as  puH-i'dHtn  (sec*  Casts).     In  nephritis,  according  to  Bizzozero,  the 
numlxT  of  pus-corpusc»les  stiinds  in  a  diRvt  relation  to  the  intensity' 
and    acute    character  of   the    morbid  process,  the  greatest  number 
being  found  in  cases  of  acute  nephritis,  while  in  the  chronic  forms 
their  numlx»r  is  usually  insignificant.      Whenever  in  the  course  of  a 
chronic  nephritis  large  numbers  of  pus-corpuscles  appear,  they  may 
be  reganle<l  as  indicating  either  an  acute  exacerbation  of  the  dlsense 
or  a  compliciiting  inflammation  of  some  portion  of  the  urinar}'  tract. 
In  such  cases  errors  may  be  guarded  ag:iinst  by  carefully  observing 
the  number  an<l  character  of  the  e|)itheH;d  cells  present  at  the  same 
time,  when  it  will  often  Ix)  found  that  what  at  first  sight  appears  as 
an  acute  exacerbation  of  a  chronic  ])roe(\ss,  judging  from  the  numlxjr 
of  |)us-<»orpuscles,  is  in  reality  a  s(.»con<lary  pyelitis,  ureteritis,  or 
cystitis. 

In  eiises  of  simple  renal  liy|x*rteinia  j)Us-corpusclcs  never  occur  in 
notable  niiinbcM's. 

2.  In  |)velitis  the  amount  of  pus  eliniinate<l  may  var^*^  consider- 
al)lv,  and  at  times  even  iKTfeetlv  normal  urine  niav  Ix*  voidtnl.  This 
is  j)robably  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  ureter  of  the  atf(H^te<l  side,  if 
the  dis(»ase  is  unilateral,  IxHM^mc^s  obstruetcHl  tem|x>rarily,  when  sud- 
(L'nly  large  (juantities  may  again  a|)|x»ar.  The  diagnosis  of  pyelitis 
i^  often  ditlieult,  and  sliould  l)(»  based  not  only  upon  the  condition  of 
the  urine,  but  upon  the  clinical  symptoms  as  well.  Very  significjint 
is  the  fact  that  the  urine  in  pyelitis  is  usually  acid,  a  point  to  be 
renieinl)enMl  in  the  differential  diagnosis  between  this  condition  and 
cystitis,  with  wliich  jwrlitis  is  fretjUently  C(>nfounde<l.  A  (»areful 
examination  of  the  epithelial  elements  may  also  l>e  of  value,  and 
should  never  be  neglected.  Bjieteria  in  large  numl)ers  are  generally 
pi\'S"nt. 

When  pyelitis  is  associated  with  nephritis  it  may  at  times  be 
almost  impossii)le  to  determine  the  origin  of  the  jnis  ;  but  if  the  nde 
s<»t  forth  above  is  remeinbenMl,  that  in  chronic  nephritis  the  number 
of  leucocytes  is  always  small,  it  is  not  likely  that  a  pyelitis  will  be 
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overlooked,   particularly   if  the  clinical    symptoms  are  taken  into 
consideration. 

Matters  may  become  still  more  complicated  when  a  cystitis  is 
accompanied  by  a  pyelitis  or  a  pyelonephritis.  Catheterization  of 
the  ureters,  which  was  first  practised  in  the  United  States  by  the 
late  Dr.  James  BroMiTi,  should  then  be  resorted  to,  and  it  is  highly 
desirable  that  this  most  valuable  method  of  diagnosis  should  become 
common  property  as  soon  as  possible.  Fischl  regards  the  presence 
of  cylindrical  masses  composed  of  pus-corpuscles,  formed  in  all 
probability  in  the  papillary  ducts,  as  highly  characteristic  of  pyelitis. 

3.  A  pyuria  referable  to  ureteritis  can  hardly  be  diagnosed  from 
the  apj^earance  of  the  urine,  and  in  suspected  cases  catheterization  of 
the  ureters  should  be  resorted  to,  which  may  possibly  elicit  informa- 
tion of  value. 

4.  In  mild  cases  of  cystitis  pus  may  be  altogether  absent,  while 
in  the  more  severe  forms  its  presence  is  constant.  In  cystitis  the 
largest  amounts,  referable  to  disease  of  the  urinary  organs,  are 
observed,  and  are  exceeded  only  in  those  rare  conditions  in  which 
a  neighboring  abscess  has  suddenly  openeil  into  the  urinary'  pas- 
sages. 

As  the  urine  in  cvstitis  is  usual Iv  alkaline,  and  always  so  in  the 
more  severe  forms,  the  alkalinit>^  being  due  to  ammcmiacal  fermen- 
tation, it  may  happen,  owing  to  the  disintegrating  action  of  the 
ammonium  carbonate  upon  the  pus-coq)Uscles,  that  these  may  not 
even  ho  demonstrable  with  the  microscope,  and  that  a  gelatinous, 
mucoid  sediment  appears  instead,  which  escapes  from  the  vessel  en 
mcuHse  when  the  urine  is  poured  out.  Vitali's  test  for  pus  (referred 
to  on  page  579)  should  be  employed  in  such  cases. 

").  In  urethritis  ])us  may  be  present  in  the  urine  in  considerable 
amounts.  The  source  of  the  pus  is  recognized  by  the  fact  that  a 
drop  may  be  manually  expressed  from  the  urethra,  particularly  in 
the  morning  upon  awaking.  Mucoid  gonorrhoeal  threads, — the 
**  Tripperfiiden  "  of  the  Germans, — which  are  largely  composed  of 
pus-corpuscles,  will  almost  always  be  detected  in  the  urine  in  such 
Ciises  (Fig.  1 29).  In  order  to  distinguish  between  a  simple  urethritis 
and  a  urethritis  complicated  with  cystitis,  the  urine  should  \w, 
obtained  in  two  portions  and  allowed  to  settle.  In  simple  urethritis 
affecting  the  anterior  portion  of  the  urethra  the  first  specimen  is 
cloudy,  while  the  second  one  is  clear.  If  the  urethritis,  however, 
has  extended  to  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  in  the  absence  of  cystitis, 
th(»  first  portion  will,  of  course,  l)e  cloudy,  while  the  second  may 
present  a  variable  ap})earance,  being  clear  at  times  and  cloudy  at 
otliers.  This  phenomenon  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  a  portion  of 
th(»  pus  contained  in  the  jwsterior  portion  of  the  urethra  has  found 
its  way  into  the  bladder.  A  cystitis  may,  however,  be  excluded  by 
the  acid  reaction  of  the  second  specimen,  and  the  fact  that  the  latter 
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is  never  so  cloudy  as  the  first.  In  cases  of  urethritis  complicated 
with  a  purulent  cystitis  the  second  jx>rtion  of  the  urine  contains  at 
least  as  much  pus  as  the  first,  and  usually  more,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  pus  (which  is  heavier  tlian  the  urine)  falls  to  the  floor  of  the 
bladder,  in  which  case  also  the  last  drops  passed  will  often  be  found 
to  be  pure  pus.  The  reaction  of  the  urine,  moreover,  will  then 
be  generally  alkaline. 

<3.  A  sudden  elimination  of  larg:e  quantities  of  pus  with  a  urine 
which  up  to  that  time  has  presented  a  normal  or  nearly  normal  ap- 
pearance may  almost  always  be  referred  to  rupture  of  an  abscess  into 
the  urinary  passages.  Exceptions  to  this  rule  have  been  noted  in 
rare  instances  in  which  hirge  amounts  of  pus  suddenly  appeared,  the 
origin  of  which  could  not  be  demonstrated  upon  post-mortem  inves- 
tigation. Whether  such  a  phenomenon,  as  v.  Jaksch  suggests,  is 
dependent  upon  **  unusual  conditions  favoring  diapedesis  "  remains 
an  oj^>en  question. 

Eiiumeraiion  of  the  Pus-corpascles  in  the  Urine, — In  order  to 
determine  the  relation  existing  Iwtween  the  d^ree  of  pyuria  and 
albuminuria,  as  well  as  to  watch  the  progress  of  an  individual  case, 
an  enumeration  of  the  number  of  pus-corpuscles  is  at  times  necef?- 
sary.  To  this  end,  a  specimen  of  the  urine  ls  thoroughly  shaken 
and  the  numlxjr  of  coq)Uscles  contained  in  one  cubic  millimeter 
ascertained  witli  the  aid  of  the  Thoma-Zeiss  blood-counter.  Dilu- 
tion with  a  3  per  cent,  solution  of  common  salt  is  necessary  when  a 
preliminary  examination  has  shown  the  presence  of  more  than  40,000 
corpuscles  jier  cbmm.  A  dilution  of  five  times  is  usually  sufficient. 
In  (»very  case  one  hundred  squares  at  least  should  be  counted. 

Some  of  the  results  which  have  thus  been  obtained  are  extremelv 
interesting.  In  cases  of  mild  evstitis  oOOO  pus-corpuscles  are  found 
on  an  average  in  the  cubic  millimeter ;  in  cases  of  moderate  severitv 
from  10,000  to  20,000 ;  while  in  severe  cases  50,000  and  even  more 
may  be  seen.  In  one  case  of  cystitis  complicating  «ircinoma  of  the 
bladder  Hottinger  obtained  152,000  per  cbmm.  In  the  presence  of 
less  than  50,000  a  mere  trace  of  albumin  is  found,  and  with  80,000— 
100,000  only  1  pro  millc  is  n»ferable  to  this  source.^ 

Red  Blood-corpuscles. — The  presence  of  re<l  blood-coqMiscles  in 
the  urine,  constituting  the  condition  usually  spoken  of  as  h<pmaturiaj 
is  observed  only  in  patholotrioal  conditions,  and  is,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  luemojxlohinnria  (which  see),  a  very  common  occurrence. 

ITrine  containin<;  blocxl-eorpuselcs  in  notabh^  numbers  presents  a 
color  wlii(»h  may  vary  from  a  l)ri«rlit  red  to  a  dark  brown  verging 
upon  black.  Upon  stainling,  a  se^linient  of  a  corresponding  color 
is  obtained  in  which  distinct  coagnla  of  variable  size  are  at  times 
seen. 

'  H.  WiiiKlcrlifh.  X'«»hor  d.  Werth  d.  Zahlung  d.  weissen  Bliitkurpercben  im  Ham, 
<»tr..  Diss..  Wiirzburp,  ISST). 
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If  the  urine  should  contain  only  a  small  number  of  red  coqniscles, 
however,  no  deviation  from  its  normal  ap|)earance  will  be  noted,  and 
the  diagnosis  of  hsematuria  can  then  only  be  made  with  the  micro- 
scope, wliich  should  be  employed  in  ever}*^  case.  The  appearance  of 
the  red  corpuscles  varies  greatly,  being  influenced  especially  by  the 
length  of  time  during  which  they  have  remained  in  the  urine.  In 
cases  of  hsematuria  of  urethral  or  vesical  origin  it  will  be  found 
that  they  have  mostly  retained  their  normal  appearance  fairly  well, 
or  have  Ixx^ome  crenated,  when  they  may  be  recognized  without  diffi- 
culty. Other  corpuscles,  however,  will  probably  also  be  seen  which 
are  no  longer  biconcave,  but  which  have  become  spherical  or  shrunken 
and  present  an  irregular  outline.  In  cases,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
which  the  corpuscles  have  remainwl  in  the  urine  for  a  longer  time, 
as  in  hematuria  of  renal  origin,  the  inexperienced  will  frequently  l>e 
puzzled  by  the  presence  of  bodies  of  the  size  of  red  corpuscles,  or 
somewhat  smaller,  which  are  entirely  devoid  of  coloring-matter,  and 
appear  as  faint,  transparent  rings,  often  presenting  a  double  contour, 
and  in  which  no  nucleus  can  be  discovered.  These  formations  are 
red  blood-corjmscles  from  which  the  hsemoglobin  has  been  dissolved. 
They  are  usually  spoken  of  as  blood-shadows.  Chemical  tests  are 
rarely  necessary,  but  may  be  employed  if  doubt  should  arise  (see 
page  429). 

Clinically  it  is,  of  course,  all-important  to  determine  the  source  of 
the  blocxl.  This  may  at  times  be  accomplished  without  much  diffi- 
culty by  a  urinary  examination,  but  at  other  times  it  may  almost  be 
impossible,  when  the  clinical  symptoms  and  physical  signs  must  be 
tiiken  into  consideration. 

1.  Hematuria  of  urethral  origin,  due  to  urethritis  or  traumatism 
incident  to  catheterization,  for  example,  is  a  common  event,  and 
readily  diagnosed,  as  in  such  cases  blood  either  escapes  of  itself 
from  the  urethni  or  it  may  l>e  squeezed  out  manually.  The  last 
portion  of  the  urine  voided,  moreover,  will  always  be  found  free 
from  blood,  unless  it  is  referable  to  disease  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder, 
when  the  blocnl  appears  only  toward  the  end  of  micturition,  or  at 
least  more  markedly  then  than  in  the  beginning. 

2.  The  diagnosis  of  vesical  hsematuria  is  not  always  easily  made. 
It  should  l)e  remembered,  however,  that  the  blood-corjmscles  here 
present  a  normal  appearance,  as  has  been  mentioned,  unless  ammo- 
niacal  decoinjK>sition  is  occurring  in  the  bladder,  in  which  case  blood- 
shadows  are  seen  in  large  numbers.  The  1)1o(k1,  moreover,  is  less 
intimately  mixetl  with  the  urine  than  in  cases  of  renal  hsematuria, 
so  that  the  corpuscles  rapidly  settle  after  the  urine  has  been  passed. 
Rlood-clots  of  an  irregular  form  and  considerable  dimensions  can 
only  be  of  vesical  origin.  A  careful  examination  for  the  presence 
of  any  other  morphological  constituents  which  may  be  observed  in 
urinary  sediments,  when  considered  in  conjunction  with  the  clinical 
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symptoms,  will  usually  lead  to  a  eoirect  diagnosis  so  far  as  the  seat 
of  the  lioiiiorrhage  is  concerned.  Hsematuria  of  vesical  orig:in  may 
be  due  Xxy  nuniennis  causes,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  diph- 
theritic cystitis,  ulcers  of  the  bladder  caused  bv  calculi  and  <3arci- 
noma,  traumatism,  the  |)R»s(.»nce  of  j)arasites,  and,  more  rarely,  rupture 
of  varicose  veins  in  the  bladder.  In  determining  the  cause  of  the 
hemorrhage  in  a  given  ease  more  reliance  should  be  placed  upon  the 
clinical  history  than  uiK)n  the  urinar}'  examination. 

o.  In  hiematuria  of  ureteral  origin  characteristic  blood-coagula, 
corresponding  in  diameter  and  form  to  the  ureters,  are  O€^casionallv 
seen.  Their  ])resence,  however,  does  not  necessarily  indicate  that 
the  blood  has  come  from  the  ureters ;  more  frequently  the  hemor- 
rhage will  be  found  t43  be  due  to  disease  of  the  |)elvis  of  the  kidney. 

4.  The  diagnosis  of  hemorrhage  into  the  ]>elvis  of  the  kidiiev 
must  l>e  based  upon  the  clinical  symptoms  taken  in  conjunction  with 
the  results  of  a  urinary  examination.  In  nephrolithiasis  only  a  small 
numlx^r  of  red  corpuscles  is  usually  found,  which  is  important  from 
the  stand{H)int  (»f  differential  diagnosis. 

5.  Hiematuria  of  purely  renal  origin  is  of  common  occurrence,  and 
may  l>e  due  to  numerous  caiLses.  In  simple  hvjH?nemic  conditions  of 
the  orgiins  and  in  acute  nephritis  the  passage  of  smoky-looking  urine 
containing  blood-corpuscles,  usually  in  large  numlwrs,  is  thus  a  fairly 
constant  symptom.  In  chronic  nephritis  tlie  number  of  the  red  c<ir- 
j>us('les  may  l>e  tiiken  to  indiciite  the  intensity  of  the  morbid  process. 
Hiematuria  may  also  be  due  to  renal  abscess,  nephrophthisis,  renal 
carcinoma,  and,  in  rare  instances,  to  aneurism  and  embolism  of  tlie 
renal  artery,  tliroinbosis  of  the  renal  vein,  etc.  In  the  malignant 
forms  of  the  acute  infectious  diseases,  such  as  small-jK>x,  yellow 
fever,  malaria,  (»tc.,  in  scurvy,  htemophilia,  and  |>urpura,  in  leukaemia, 
fihiriasis,  and  distomiasis,  renal  hiematuria  is  common.  It  is  also 
observtMl  in  cases  of  poisoning  witli  turpentine,  carbolic  acid,  can- 
tha  rides,  etc. 

().  An  idiopathic  form  of  hiematuria  has  also  been  descrilKxl,  in 
which  h(Mnorrhage  from  the  kidneys  occurs  without  apparent  cause. 
To  this  form  Senator  applied  the  term  "  renal  luemopliilia.'*  I  have 
seen  tliree  cases  of  this  kind  in  which  no  lesion  existed  which  could 
be  made  responsible  for  the  hemorrhage.  In  all  three  the  attacks  of 
hiematuria  were  invariablv  asHH'iated  with  anaclilorhvdria,  while 
normal  vahies  were  found  b(»tween  the  attacks.  Two  of  t lie  patients 
were  males,  and  undouhtedlv  neunistlienics.  The  third  was  a  hvs- 
terical  (^hlorotic  femah',  in  whom  hiematemesis,  pulmonary  hemor- 
rhages, and  meliena  were  also  at  times  oi)served. 

Hiematuria  of  renal  origin  is  usually  recognized  without  much 
<lilKculty,  as  in  sucli  cases  tul)e-casts  bearing  red  bl(KKl-corpuscles, 
and  at  times  a|)parently  consisting  of  these  altogether,  as  well  as 
numbers  of  renal  epithelial  cells,  will  usually  be  found  uj>on  careful 
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examination.  The  blood,  moreover,  is  intimately  mixed  with  the 
urine,  and  the  individual  corpuscles  have  mostly  lost  their  haemoglo- 
bin and  ai)pear  as  mere  shadows.  The  clinical  history  should,  of 
course,  always  be  taken  into  consideration,  especially  in  determining 
the  primary  cause  of  the  hemorrhage. 

Urine  containing  red  bhxxl-corpuscles  is  always  albuminous,  so 
that  it  may  sometimes  be  difficult  to  decide  in  a  given  case  whether 
the  albumin  found  is  due  solely  to  the  presence  of  blood  or  whether 
the  haematuria  is  complicated  with  an  albuminuria  per  se.  Fre- 
quently it  is  possible  to  arrive  at  some  conclusion  by  comparing  (he 
amount  of  albumin  with  the  number  of  the  red  corpuscles,  the 
presence  of  a  large  amount  .of  the  former  in  the  presence  of  only  a 
small  number  of  the  latter  indicating  that  the  albumin  is  not  alto- 
gether due  to  the  blood.  At  other  times  it  is  impossible  to  gain 
information  in  this  manner,  when  the  only  expedient  left  is  to  deter- 
mine the  quantity  of  albumin  and  of  iron  separately,  and  to  ascertain 
whether  the  amount  of  iron  found  is  sufficient  to  combine  with  that 
of  tlie  albumin.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  presence  of  serum-albumin, 
aside  from  that  contained  in  the  blood  of  the  urine,  may  be  inferred 
whenever  tube-casts  are  present,  although  the  amount  can  only  be 
estimated  approximately  in  this  manner. 

Tube-casts. — In  various  pathological  conditions,  and  it  is  claimed 
even  in  health,  curious  formations  are  seen  in  the  urine,  which  rei)re- 
sent  moulds  of  different  portions  of  the  uriniferous  tubules.  To  these 
the  term  tube-casts  or  urinary  cylinders  has  been  applied,  and  it  may 
be  said  that  there  is  hardly  a  subject  of  greater  importance  in  urinary 
analysis,  from  a  clinical  point  of  view,  than  that  of  cylindruria  ;  but 
it  must  also  be  admitted  that  notwithstanding  numerous  investiga- 
tions our  knowledge  of  tlieir  nature  and  mode  of  formation  is  still 
defective,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  their  clinical  significance. 
The  term  **  tube-casts,''  however,  is  not  altogether  appropriate,  as  it 
is  applicjible  to  only  one  great  division  of  such  formations — i.  f.,  to 
those  consisting  of  a  uniform,  transparent,  gelatinous  matrix,  to 
which  other  elements,  such  as  epithelial  cells,  red  blood-corpuscles, 
leucocytes,  and  salts  in  a  crystalline  or  amorphous  form,  may  acci- 
dentally have  become  attached — the  tube-casts  proper. 

From  these  the  so-called  "  pseudocast*^ "  must  be  sharply  diifer- 
entiated,  a  pseudocast  being  characterized  essentially  by  the  absence 
of  a  uniform  InainxT  Closely  related  apparently  to  the  true  casts  are 
the  so-called  cylindroids — /.  e.,  band-like  formations  which  resemble 
the  former  in  apj>earance,  and  like  these  may  carry  various  morpho- 
logical elements  as  well  as  salts.  It  is  thus  necessary  to  distin- 
guish between  true  casts,  pseudocasts,  and  cylindroids.  Of  these, 
the  true  casts  are  by  far  the  most  important.  They  may  be 
divided  into  hyaline  and  waxy  casts,  the  two  forms  being  readily 
differentiated    by   the   fact   that   the    former    readily   dissolve   in 
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acetic  acid,  while  the  waxy  casts  are  either  Dot  affected  at  all  by  this 
reagent,  or,  if  so,  at  least  not  so  rapidly.  The  latter,  moreover,  are 
more  strongly  refractive,  to  which  projx?rty  their  waxy  appearance 
is  due  ;  their  color  is  slightly  yellow  or  yellowish  gray,  w-hile  the 
hyaline  casts  are  colorless  and  usually  very  jiale  and  transparent.^ 

Mode  of  Examination. — Unless  a  urine  can  be  examined   within 
a  few  hours  after  being  voided,  it  is  well  to  add  a  small  amount  of 
chloroform,  so  as  to  guard  against  bacterial  decomposition.      The  use 
of  conical  glasses   is  unsatisfactory,  and  I  find  it  more  convenient 
to  keep  the  urine  in  well-stop])erecl  lK>ttles.     Preserved  with  chloro- 
form it  will  keep  almost  indefinitely.     Whert*  a  centrifugal  machine 
is  available  the  sj)ecimen  can,  of  course,  l>e  examined  at  once.      As 
soon  as  a  sufficient  amount  of  sediment  has  been  obtained,  a  few 
drops  are  sj)read  on  a  slide  and  examined,  uncovered y  with  a   low 
power.     It  iH  ensentudj  however ^  to  make  use  of  Uie  flat  mirror  and 
to  avoid  a  bright  light.     If  tlm  is  borne  in  mind,  no  difficulty  what- 
ever will  be  found  in  demonstrating  even  Oie  most  hyaline  specimenjff 
though  they  may  be  present  in  very  small  numbers.     In  many  text- 
l)ooks  on  urinary  analysis  the  writers  speak  of  the  difficulty  at- 
tending the  sejirch  for  hyaline  cjists,  and  the  advice  is  frequently 
given  to  color  the  prepanitions  with  a  drop  of  a  dilute  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  i(Mlo-|)ot{issic  icxlide,  or  of  some  other  staining  reagent,  such 
as  gentian-violet,  picroearmin,  methylene-bhie,  or  osmic  acid.     This 
is  unnecessjuy  if  the  directions  just  given  are  strictly  followed.      If 
a  bright  light  is  used,  however,  I  am  willing  to  admit  that  even  the 
most  exjKTienctHl  <»xaminer  may  be  unsuccessful  in  his  search. 

For  the  pn^servation  of  monntcMl  s|XKMmens  the  following  method, 
devised  by  Kronig,  may  be  employed,  though  I  j>ersonally  prefer  to 
kecj)  the  urine  itself  and  to  mount  a  fresh  s|KH?inien  when  necessary. 
A  <irop  of  tlie  sediment,  bt»st  obtaintn^l  by  eentrifugation,  is  spread 
on  a  cover-glass  and  allowe<l  to  dry  in  tiie  air.  It  is  tiien  placeil 
in  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  formalin,  for  ten  minutes,  rinstnl  in 
water,  and  stained  for  about  ten  minutes  in  a  concentrated  solution 
of  Sudan  III.  in  70  jx»r  cent.  alc<^hol.  The  excess  of  stain  is 
removed  by  inunersion  for  one-half  to  one  minute  in  70  |xt  cent, 
alcohol,  when  the  specimen  is  counterstuined  with  Ehrlich's  hsenia- 
toxylin,  rin<(Ml  in  water,  and  mounted  in  glycerin.  Evaponition  is 
gnanle<l  against  by  ringing  the  s|)ecimen  with  asphaltum.  The 
tube-casts  are  tlms  staimnl  a  more  or  less  prononnctHl  blue,  the 
iniclei  of  the  lencocvtes  dark  blue,  and  anv  fattv  irninnles  or  needles 
of  fatty  acids  that  may  be  pres(Mit  a  bright  re(l. 

Turn  Casts. — 1.  Hyaline  CfM/.v  {  Fig.  11  JO- — Ujx^n  careful  ex- 
amination it  will  be  seen  that  with  rare  exceptions  the  matrix  of 
hyaline  casts  is  not  (dtogcther  homogeneous,  as  small  granules  may 

'  Rovida,  soo  J.  Molesuhott.  UiiU'rsucbun^.  z.  Nalurlehre  <1,  Meiiaohen  ii.  d.  Thiere, 
18<>7.  vol.  xi.,  I.  i».  1-J. 
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almost  always  be  detected  imbedded  io  or  adhering  to  the  matrix. 
As  these  granules  occur  in  greater  or  less  numbers^  hyaline  casts 
are  spoken  of  as  being  finely  granular  (Fig.  120),  coarsely  granular, 


Fio.  119. 


Hyaline  tube-casts. 


finely  dotted,  etc.  Should  true  morphological  elements  be  detected, 
the  casts  are  termed  blood-casts,  epithelial  casts  (Fig.  121),  or  pus- 
casts  (Fig.  122).  It  would  be  better,  however,  to  add  the  term 
1 1  valine  in  every  instance,  so  as  to  distinguish  them  from  pseudo- 
casts,  which  consist  of  these  elements  entirely,  and  lack  a  uniform 


Fio.  120. 


Granular  tube-caats. 


matrix.  It  would  thus  be  proper  to  speak  of  hyaline  epithelial  casts, 
hyaline  blood-casts,  etc.,  and  to  apply  the  collective  term— compound 
hyaline  casts — to  these  various  subvarieties. 
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The  nature  of  these  various  forms  can  probably  always  be  made 
out  without  much  diificulty,  and  even  in  those  cases  in  which  the 
hyaline  matrix  is  apjiarently  concealed  beneath  cellular  elements  it 
will  usiuilly  Iw  [K)ssible,  uj)on  closer  obser\'ation,  to  detect  a  fine 
boundar^'-line  at  some  portion  of  the  structure.     Not  infrequently 


Fio.  121. 


Epithelial  casts. 

also  the  end  of  the  cast  will  Ik»  seen  to  be  more  or  less  distiiictlv 
hyaline.  In  others,  again,  a  hyaline  zone  may  be  observed  along 
the  sides  of  a  central  organized  thread,  so  to  sjK^ak,  this  bein^  ire- 
(jueiitly  siH3ii  in  sjKK^imens  which  arc  ver\'  broad  and  long.  Should 
(loul)t  arise,  however,  a  droj)  of  acetic  acid  is  added  to  a  drop  of 
the  sediment  on  the  slide ;  the  acid  dissolves  the  hyaline  matrix 
the  orjr«uiiz(Ml  constituents  are  set  fnv,  and  the  differential  diagnosis 
between  a  |)seud()cast  and  a  compound  hyaline  cast  is  thus  readilv 
establislicd. 

Fig.  122. 


Pus-ca>tfi. 


The  len^h  of  hyaline  casts  varies  pn^itly.  It  may  scarci^ly 
excecKl  the  breadth,  on  the  one  hand,  while  on  the  other,  although 
rarely,  the  cast  may  traverse  the  entire  microscopical  field.  In 
breadth  th(»v  varv  between  0.01  and  O.O.")  mm.  As  a  nde,  the 
breadth  of  a  cast  is  uniform  throughout  its  entire  length,  but  f^jxHii- 
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mcii:^  are  not  iuf'rcqiiently  observed  in  which  one  end  tapers  cod- 
siderably  and  prtseQls  a  spirally  twisted  appearance.  This  may  lie 
so  niarkdi  tlmt  the  entire  cast  appears  transversely  striated.  It 
is  gcni'nilly  supposed  that  this  results  from  the  adhesion  of  one  end 
ol'  tho  cast  to  the  wulls  of  a  tubule,  the  lumen  of  which  it  does  not 
fill,  so  that  the  free  end  becomes  twisted  in  the  downward  course. 
A  diohotomous  bmnchiug  u(  oue  end  is  also  at  times  seen  in  very 
broad  hyaline  siwcimeus. 

"  Fatty  globules  are  found  upon  the  surface  of  granular  casts 
(Fig.  123),  but  they  also  form  by  themselves  short,  strongly  refrac- 
tive casts,  which  arc  often  beset  all  over  with  net-dies  of  tatty  crj-s- 
tals.  These,  however,  are  not  composed  exclusively  of  fat,  but 
probably  to  some  extent  of  lime  and  magnesium  salts  of  the  higher 


b  and  r,  Blood-caiti.    d,  Free  bttj  molecula.    (ROBun.) 


fatty  acids  and  allied  compounds,  for  they  are  not  all  soluble  in 
ether.  They  have  their  oripn  doubtless  in  fatty  d(^ncration  of 
tlie  renal  epithelium"  (v.  Jaksch). 

Granules  of  melanin,  indigo,  and  altered  blood-pigment  may  at 
times  he  obBor\'ed  in  casta.  Riedel  regards  the  occurrence  of  dark- 
brown  casts  as  patiiognomonic  of  fractures. 

2.  The  wfix}/  c<i»t8  (Fig.  124)  may  be  divided  into  two  groups — 
tnie  waxy  oasts  and  amyloid  casts  ;  but  as  the  latter  are  not  neces- 
sarily indicative  of  the  existence  of  amyloid  degeneration  of  the  kid- 
neys, such  a  classification  is  at  the  present  time  at  least  of  only 
theoretical  interest.  They  are  readily  distinguished  from  the  hyaline 
casts  by  the  cliaracteristics  mentioned  above — i.  e.,  their  higher 
d^ree  of  refraction,  their  yellow  or  yellowish-gray  color,  and  the  &ct 
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Fig.  124. 


that  they  are  either  not  attacked  at  all  by  acetic  acid  or  only  veir 
gradually.  As  a  rule,  only  small  fragments  are  found,  but  these  are 
bn)ader  and  more  compact  than  the  largest  hyaline  casts.  Waxy  ca>t» 
may  also  contain  cellular  elements,  crystals,  and  amorphous  mineral 
matter ;  but,  as  a  rule,  such  com])ound  c^sts  are  not  so  commonly 
observ'e<l  as  arc  those  of  the  hvaline  variety.  From  tlie  latter  thev 
differ  furthermore  in  frequently  })rei*enting  a  cloudy  appearance, 
which  in  some  cases  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  presence  of  innumer- 
able bacteria,  and  it  has  been  suggested 
that  thc^se  may  l)e  directly  concerned  in 
their  production. 

As  luis  just  been  stated,  some  waxy 
casts  give  the  amyloid  reaction — i.  e.,  they 
assume  a  mahogany  color  when  treated  with 
a  dilute  solution  of  iodo-jiotassic  iodide, 
which  changes  to  a  dirty  violet  upon  the  ad- 
diticm  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  It  should  be 
remembere<l,  however,  tliat  tliis  reaction  in 
casts  docs  not  necessarily  indicate  the  exists 
once  of  amvloid  disease  of  the  kidnevs,  as 
the  redaction  may  be  absent  on  the  one  hand 
in  this  condition,  and  present  on  the  other 
where  amyloid  degeneration  does  not  ex- 
ist. This  curious  phenomenon  is  usually 
cx])lained  by  assuming  that  such  casts 
have  remained  in  the  uriniferous  tubules 
for  a  long  time,  and  have  there  undergt>ne 
certain  chemical  changes  analogous  to  the 
s()-call(Ml  *^  amyloid  metamoq)hosis  ^'  of 
old  ])rccipitatcs  of  fibrin,  and  it  is  indeiMl 
])ossiblc  that  waxy  casts  arc  ori^inallv 
hyaline.  Frcrichs  has  pointed  out  that 
fibrin  which  has  rcniaintHl  in  the  uriniferous 
tubules  for  a  lonjj:  lime  becomes  denser  and 
yellowish  in  ap|X'arance,  which  would  explain  the  fact  that  these 
C4ists  are  oulv  with  ditficultv  attacke<l  bv  acetic  acid.^ 

Before  leaving  this  subject  it  should  be  stated  that  "cast-like" 
formations  consisting  entirely  of  amorphous  unites  are  not  infre- 
(jucntly  cncountcrtMl  in  urines,  and  according  to  Leiilx^  they  may  be 
obtained  from  any  urine  if  it  is  concentrated  in  a  vacuum  at  a  tem- 
peniture  of  .'^7°  to  39°  C.-  Students  frequently  regard  such  forma- 
tions as  coarsely  granular  casts,  an  error  which  may  be  guarded  against 
if  the  characteristics  of  livaline  casts  set  forth  above  are  borne  in  mind. 
Bacteria  (in   cases  of  infectious  py('lone])hritis),  hjcmatoidin,  and 

^  Rovida.  loc.  cit.     Koblor,  Wieii.  klin.  W«k']k,  1S!K),  vol.  iii.  pp.  fvU.  r>r»7,  574,  376. 
'  Leube,  Zeit.  f.  klin.  Med..  1«S7,  v«»l.  xiii. 


l)ifft'rcnt  forms  of  waxy 
<'ji.si>:  (I,  Willi  a  (.'outin^  of 
urates,  h.  Waxy  cast  (rovrrtMl 
with  trysiuls  of  fak*inni  oxal- 
ate. «'.  Fraj»iiieiits  of  waxy 
casts.     IV.  J.vKs(  H.) 
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granular  detritus  frequently  occur  grouped  in  a  cast-like  manner ; 
their  nature  is  readily  ascertained,  as  in  the  case  of  the  so-called 
urate  casts  just  described.^ 

PsEUDOCASTS,  Consisting  of  epithelial  cells  or  blood-corpuscles  and 
fibrin,  are  not  often  found  in  urinary  sediments.  The  epithelial 
pseudocasts  are  probably  seen  only  in  cases  of  desquamative  nephritis, 
and,  unlike  true  casts,  are  hollow,  the  epithelium  of  the  uriniferous 
tubules  being  tlirown  off  en  masse.  Blood-casts  (Fig.  123)  consist 
of  fibrin,  within  the  meshes  of  which  red  corpuscles  are  generally 
found ;  these  either  present  a  normal  api)earance  or  occur  as  mere 
shadows,  owing  to  the  fact  that  their  hsBmoglobin  has  been  dissolved. 
They  are  seen  whenever  extensive  hemorrhage  has  taken  place  in  the 
renal  parenchyma,  and  are  far  more  frequently  observed  than  the 
epithelial  pseudocasts.  Hyaline  casts  are  probably  always  met  with 
in  urinary  sediments  in  which  pseudocasts  are  found,  and  may  be 
readily  distinguished  from  the  latter  even  when  beset  with  numerous 
epithelial  cells  or  red  corpuscles  (see  al)ove). 

Cylindroids  (Fig.  125)  resemble  hyaline  tube-casts  somewhat  in 
general  appearance,  but  differ  from  them  in  being  much  larger  and 
band-like.  Like  true  casts,  they  have  a  uniform  breadth,  and  are 
often  beset  with  crj'stals  and  cellular  elements,  such  as  leucocytes, 
red  corpuscles,  and  epithelial  cells.  They  are  readily  dissolved  by 
acetic  acid,  thus  differing  from  the  miu'ous  cylivders  or  pseudo- 
cylinders  (Fig.  126)  which  maybe  observed  in  any  urine  containing 
mucus ;  the  latter  probably  never  contain  morphological  or  mineral 
constituents,  and  are  never  of  uniform  breadth  throughout  their 
length.  The  cylindroids  proper  are  undoubtedly  of  renal  origin 
and  closely  related  to  true  casts ;  formations  are  indeed  not  infre- 
(juently  seen  in  which  a  tube-cast  terminates  in  a  cylindroid  at  one 
or  l)oth  ends  (see  Fig.  119).^ 

Formation  of  Tube-casts. — Several  hypotheses  have  been  advanced 
to  explain  the  formation  of  tube-castis — reference  is  here  had  only  to 
true  casts,  and  not  to  pseudocasts,  the  origin  of  which  is  sufficiently 
obvious — and  until  recently  it  was  quite  generally  accepted  that  they 
consist  of  coagulated  albumin  whicli  has  transuded  into  the  tubules. 
According  to  this  view,  a  cylindruria  would  always  be  indicative  of 
the  existence  of  albuminuria.  In  Neubauer  and  Vogel's  Urinary 
Analysis  (ninth  edition)  it  is  stated  that  "as  to  the  significance 
of  tube-casts,  it  must  be  remembered  that  these,  according  to  our 
j)resent  knowledge,  consist  of  albumin,  which  coagulates  under  the 
influence  of  the  acid  reaction  of  the  urine,  in  the  renal  paren- 
chyma,  in  a  peculiar  hyaline  manner.      They  represent   merely  a 

^  Martini,  Arch.  f.  klin.  Chir.,  1884,  vol.  xvi.  p.  157.  v.  Jaksch,  Deutsch.  med. 
W«)ch..  1888.  vol.  xiii.  Nos.  40and  41. 

2  Bizzozero,  loc.  cit.  Thomas,  Arch.  f.  Heilk.,  1870,  vol.  xi.  p.  130.  Pollak  u. 
Torok,  Arch.  f.  exper.  Path.  u.  Pharmakol..  1888,  vol.  xxv.  p.  87. 
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solidified  portiuD  of  tlio  albumin  lield  in  solution  by  the  urine ;  tbetr 
eliniiDution  (.tsssentially  indicuten  the  existence  of  an  albumumria." 
More  recently,  however,  it  liao  been  i>ugget<ted  that  tube-casbK  an 
the  protluct  of  a  faulty  inetamorpbosiH,  or  of  inflamniatory  irrita- 
tion of  the  renal  epithelium,  and  that  a  secretJon  from  these  cells  w 


Vvi.  126. 


Fig.  126. 


Mucous  cy  I  laden. 

:i  disiiitctinition  of  their  protoplasm  <xt'urs,  wliich  results  in   the 
formation  of  eylindroids  or  true   nists.' 

Clinical  Significance  of  Tube-casts. — formerly  the  occurrence  of 
tube-ca-sts  in  urine  was  held  to  iiiilicate  the  existence  of  nq>hrit!M. 

..  pstli,    ((.■wi-lH'lolm-,   iA-ivzig.,    ]e75,    p.  438. 
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This  view  has  been  abandoned,  however,  for  the  same  reasons  which 
IckI  to  the  rejection  of  the  theory  that  albuminuria  invariably  indi- 
cates Bright's  disease  (see  above). 

The  statement  is  frequently  made  in  text-books  that  tube-casts 
may  occur  in  the  urine  of  perfectly  healthy  individuals,  following 
severe  muscular  exercise,  cold  baths,  etc. — in  short,  all  stimuli  which 
may  cause  the  a])[)earance  of  albumin  in  aj)j)arently  normal  individ- 
uals. It  has  been  indicated  elsewhere  (see  Functional  Albuminuria), 
however,  that  such  stimuli  cannot  be  regarded  as  "  physiological " 
in  every  instiuiee,  and  the  presence  of  tube-easts  in  the  urine  siviilarly 
should  be  regarded  as  a  pathological  event} 

It  is  not  necessary'  in  this  connection  to  enumerate  the  various 
diseases  in  which  cylindruria  is  observed,  as  they  are  the  same  as 
thoi^e  which  give  rise  to  albuminuria;  and  just  as  a  nephrangiogeniv 
alhuminaria  is  more  fi'equently  observed  than  a  nephritidogenic  albu- 
minuria, so  also  is  the  presence  of  tube-casts  in  the  urine  more  fnv 
qucntly  due  to  cinudatorj'  disturbances  in  the  kidneys  than  to  true 
nepliritis.  In  every  case  in  which  tube-casts  occur  in  the  urine  it 
may  be  assumed  that  the  accompanying  albuminuria  is,  to  a  certain 
extent  at  least,  of  renal  origin. 

While  the  existence  of  cylindruria  is  not  necessarily  associated 
with  definite  pathologicjd  alterations  of  the  renal  j)arenchyma,  this 
statement  should  be  restricted  to  the  occurrence  of  purely  hyaline 
casts,  and  their  presence  in  only  small  numbers.  A  few  renal  epi- 
thelial cells  may  be  found  at  the  same  time,  occurring  either  free  in 
the  urine  or  adhering  to  the  casts,  but  never  presenting  an  atrophic 
or  otherwise  altered  appearance  in  the  absence  of  definite  renal  lesions. 
The  presence  of  compound  hyaline  and  coarsely  granular  casts,  as 
well  as  of  waxy  and  amyloid  casts,  on  the  other  hand,  may  probably 
always  be  n^garded  as  indicating  definite  changi*s  in  structure*,  so  that, 
so  far  as  the  diagnosis  of  nephritis  is  concerned,  a  microscopical 
examination  of  the  urine  will  furnish  information  of  more  value 
than  the  simple  demonstration  of  albumin. 

Hyaline  casts  are  those  most  frecjuently  seen, — reference  is  here 
had  only  to  the  purely  hyaline,  or,  at  least,  but  faintly  granular 
form, — and  are  found  in  all  conditions  in  which  albuminuria  occurs. 
Wlien  present  in  only  small  numl)crs,  and  particularly  when  o(»cur- 
ring  but  t<'m|Mjnirily  in  the  urine,  it  may  Ix?  assume<l,  in  the  absence 
of  other  symptoms  [X)inting  to  renal  disease,  that  we  are  dealing 
with  a  mild  circulator}'  disturbance  of  the  kidneys.  Renal  epithelial 
cells  are  absent,  or  present,  in  only  small  numbers.  The  albumin- 
uria at  the  same  time  is  trifling.  Ii\  however,  hyaline  casts  are 
continuously  present  in  large  numlx^rs,  and  if  the  amount  of  albumin 
exceeils  a  trace,  the  existence  of  a  nephritis  may  usually  be  inferred. 

*  XothnaKt'l,  Dcutsch.  Arcli.  f.  klin.  Me<l.,  1874,  vol.  xii.  p.  326.  Burkhart,  Die 
Harncyliudcr,  1884.    Fischel,  l*rag.  Vierte\jabrscbr.,  1878.  vol.  cxxxiz.  p.  27. 
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In  such  Ciisc'S  granular  cast:ii  and  compound  hyaline  casts,  particu- 
larly the  former,  will  lx»  found  if  the  nephritis  is  chronic,  while  in 
the  acute  form  the  hyaline  ty|K»  prevails.     Should    blood-casts  be 
present  at  the  sjime  time,  the  pn)l>abilities  are  that  \%-e  are  dealing 
with  an  acute  nephritis  or  an  acute  exacerbation  of  a  chronic  process?; 
in  the  latter  case  coarsely  gmnular  casts  will  also  be  present  in  large 
numi)ers. 
At     ^,\  Waxy  cjists  always   indicjite  a  chronic  or,  at    least,    a   subacute 
W*^     process.     The  fatty  ttists  descrilxMl  by  Knoll  and  v.   Jaksi»h  **are 
"y  most  commonly  associatt^l  with  subiicute  or  chronic  inflammations 

of  the  kidney  of  })rotnicttMl  course,  with  a  tendency  to  fiittv  degi»n- 
eration  of  the  renal  tissue.  Post-mortem  examination  has  shown 
that  they  form  mosf  fre(iuently  in  cases  of  large  white  kidnov  In 
some  cases  in  which  they  were  present,  however,  the  organ  was 
found  to  be  more  or  less  contracted  ;  but  when  this  was  so,  it  wa.^ 
invariably  far  advanc»ed  in  fatty  degeneration." 

It  has  lKK?n  stilted  that  from  a  careful  examination  of  the  renal 
epithelial  c(»lls  it  is  often  j>ossible  to  detenninc  whether  an  inflamma- 
tory process  affecting  the  kidneys  is  at  the  same  time  compIicate<l 
with  degcncnitive  changes.  ^Vs  a  matter  of  fact,  the  cells  found  on 
the  tul)e-Ciists  under  such  conditions  no  longer  present  a  normal 
appearance,  but  are  shrunken  and  atrophied,  and  in  cases  of  fatt^' 
degeneration  studded  with  fatty  graiiul(»s.  Epithelial  casts,  in  the 
absence  of  distinct  changes  affecting  the  renal  parenchyma,  are  proln 
ably  never  seen. 

The  occurrence  of  piiA-i^afiU  presupposes  the  existence  of  suppura- 
tive inflammation  in  tlie  kidneys,  while  the  |)resence  of  only  a  small 
number  of  It^ucocytes  on  hyaline  easts  may  be  ol)served  in  the  ortli- 
nary  forms  of  nephritis,  and  partitMilarly  in  the  acute  form. 

The  ])atliological  significance  of  the  so-cjilled  amyloid  casts  and 
pseudocasts  has  already  been  considercHl. 

(  ylindroids  are  present  whenever  hyaline  casts  are  seiMi,  and  have 
essentially  the  siime  im|H)rt.  Th<y  are  said  to  occur  most  fiXHjiientlv 
in  the  urine  of  children. 

So  far  as  the  constancy  with  which  tube-casts  occur  in  the  urine 
in  ne])hntis  is  (Hincerned,  it  is  well  known  that  in  the  chronic  inter- 
stitial form  of  the  disease  they,  as  well  as  the  albumin,  are  frequentlv 
absent  for  a  long  time,  so  that  it  may  only  be  ])ossible  to  make  the 
diagnosis  from  tlie  clinical  history  and  the  ])liysieal  signs.  It  is  a 
well-kn(uvn  faet,  moreover,  that  pathologieal  alterations  of  the  kid- 
neys, particularly  in  men  ])ast  middle  tige,  are  observcnl  again  and 
ag:iin  in  the  ])ost-inortem  room,  when*  a  ]>revioiis  examination  of  the 
urine  showed  no  (^videnee  of  the  existence  of  renal  disease.  In  the 
acute  and  subacute  forms  of  ne])hritis,  as  well  as  in  the  ordinarv 
panMichymatous  form,  tube-casts  are  probably  always  found,  and  it 
would  further  appear  that   acute  circulatory  disturbances  aHecting 
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the  renal  parenchyma  quite  constantly  lead,  not  only  to  albuminuria, 
but  also  to  cylindruria. 

Spermatozoa. — Spermatozoa,  for  a  description  of  which  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  chapter  on  the  Semen,  are  frequently  observed  in 
the  urine  of  healthy  adults,  and  are  quite  constantly  met  with  in  the 
first  urine  jxissed  after  coitus  or  nocturnal  emissions,  when  their 
presence  is,  of  course,  of  no  significance  (Fig.  127).  Such  urines 
are  always  cloudy,  but  it  is  hnpossible  to  recognize  the  source  of  the 
turbidity  by  simple  inspection. 

A  sediment  composed  of  phosphates  is  popularly  often  regarded 
as  due  to  semen,  and  no  doubt  every  physician  has  seen  patients, 
—usually  sexual  neurasthenics, — who  were  greatly  alarmed  at  find- 
ing a  white  deposit  in  the  chamber,  and  who  imagined  themselves 

Fio.  127. 


Human  spermatozoa. 


"  sufferers  from  loss  of  manhood."  The  microscope  is  necessary  in 
ever>'  case  to  determine  the  presence  of  spermatozoa. 

In  females  semen  may  be  found  in  the  urine  whenever  the  external 
genitals  have  been  polluted  during  or  after  coitus,  as  well  as  in  the 
exce))tional  cases  in  which  connection  has  been  effected  by  the  uretlira. 
From  a  medico-legal  standpoint  the  discovery  of  spermatozoa  in  the 
urine  of  women  may  be  of  the  greatest  importance,  but  otherwise  it 
is  without  significance. 

In  a  few  instances  it  is  stated  that  trichomonads  have  been  mis- 
taken for  spermatozoa.  I  am  conduced,  however,  tliat  such  an 
error  can  only  occur  if  the  observer  is  totally  unacquainted  with  the 
subject  under  consideration. 

In  pathological  conditions  spermatozoa  are  not  infrequently  found 
in  the  urine.     In  cases  of  obstinate  constipation,  owing  to  pressure 
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of  hard  scybalous  masses  upon  the  seminal  vesicles,  a  partial  evacu- 
ation of  semen  may  occur,  which  may  or  may  not  be  aooompanied 
by  sexual  excitement.     Horowitz  has  pointed  out  that  a  diacbaijp 
of  semen  may  be  noted  in  cases  of  peri-urethral  abeoees  with  per- 
foration into  the  ejaculatory  ducts,  giving  rise  to  apermcclo-eyifiti. 
the  condition  being  due  to  a  tight  stricture  of  the  urethra  witb 
dilatation  beyond  the  constricted  portion.     I  have  observed  a  ca8« 
of  cystitis  in  which  spermatozoa  could  almost  always  be  detected 
in  the  urine.     An  operation  revealed  a  tight  stricture  of  the  urethn 
and   a   sacculated   bladder;    the   constant   passage    of  semen  m& 
apparently  owing  to  the  irritating  action  of  the  ammoniacal  nrine. 
It  should  be  noted  that  in  this  cose^  as  well  as  iu  those  in  which 
semen  is  fre<|uently  pas^$ed  during  the  act  of  defecation  in  the  absawe 
of  sexual  excitement,  no  deleterious  effects  n^ferablc  to  such  loss  were 
noted.     In  the  urine  voided  during  and  after  epileptic  and,  more 
rarely,  hystero-opileptic  seizures  sixjrmatozoa  may  be  found.     Such 
an  event  is  undoubtedly  due  to  muscular  spasm,  and  is  identical  in 
origin  with  the  emission  of  semen  observed  so  frequently  in  the 
death  agony,  and  especially  during  strangulation. 

In  certain  spinal  diseases  semen  may  be  found  in  the  urine,  and 
Fiirbringer  relates  a  case  in  which,  follo>\'ing  fracture  and  dislocation 
of  the  vertebral  column,  with  partial  destruction  of  the  middle  dorsal 
cord,  sperniatorrhcea  associate<l  with  partial  erection  occurred  thirty 
hours  later,  and  continued  until  death,  which  took  place  after  three 
dav:«. 

More  important  is  the  loss  of  semen  noted  in  cases  of  true  9perma^ 
tori'luva  due  to  venereal  excc^sses  or  masturbation,  when  sp)ermatozna 
may  l)e  found  almost  coustiintly,  and  the  diagnosis  indeed  will  of):en 
be  deixindent  upon  such  an  observation. 

So  far  as  the  (juestiou  of  stenUtjj  in  the  male  is  concerned,  reliance 
should  not  be  placcil  upon  an  examination  of  the  urine,  but  the  somen 
should  he  obtained  as  soon  as  {possible  after  ejaculation,  and  exam- 
ined as  indicated  elsewhere  (see  pa^rc  5G6). 

Parasites. — ^Vegetable  Parasites. — It  has  been  shown  by  numerous 
investigations  that  bacteria  are  always  present  both  in  the  male  and 
female  urethra,  and   tliat   thoy  may  at  times  pain   ontran(x*  to  the 
bladder.     The  weijrht  of  evidence,  however,  is  in  favor  of  the  view 
that  the  urine  intra  nvticam   is  under  normal  conditions  free  from 
niiero-<3rffiuiisms,  and  that  anv  bacteria  which  niav  have  found  their 
wav  into  the  bladder  arc  rapidlv  kilknl  in  healthv  individuals.      In 
every  urine,  on  the  other  hand,  that  has  In^en  exj)o.sed  to  the  air, 
bacteria  are  always  present.     Whenever,  then,  it  is  desired  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  the  urine  of  the  blacMer  contains  uiicnv-orpm- 
isms,  every  precaution  should  be  taken  to  ornard  a*r»ii"'^t  accidental 
contamination.     To  this  en<l,  the  following  methinl  should  be  em- 
ployed :  if  the  patient  is  a  male,  he  is  instructed  to  hold  his  urine 
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until  a  fairly  large  amount  has  accumulated.  The  glans  is  then 
thoroughly  washed  with  soap  and  water,  and  further  cleansed  with 
cotton  soaked  in  mercuric  chloride  solution  (1  :  1000).  The  fossa 
navicularis  is  also  thoroughly  cleansed  with  the  same  solution.  The 
urine  is  then  voided  under  as  great  pressure  as  possible.  The  first 
}>ortion  (alx)Ut  100  c.c.)  is  thrown  away,  and  the  second  received  in 
a  sterilized  vessel,  when  cultures  should  be  made  at  once,  agar  or 
gelatin  plates  being  inoculated  with  1  or  2  c.c.  of  the  urine.  In 
the  female  the  vulva  is  cleansed  with  soap  and  water,  and  the  urethral 
aperture  disinfecteil  with  bichloride  solution.  After  then  washing 
with  sterilizi^d  water  and  drying  with  sterilized  cotton  the  urine  is 
evacuated  through  a  sterilized  metallic  or  glass  catheter,  and  received 
in  a  sterilized  vessel.  Brown  describes  the  method  which  is  in  use 
in  Dr.  Kelly's  department  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  as  follows  : 
the  external  urethral  orifice  being  carefully  cleansed  with  mercuric 
chloride  solution,  followed  by  sterile  water,  a  sterilized  glass  catheter, 
whose  external  end  is  covered  by  a  sterile  rubber  cuff,  extending 
several  centimeters  beyond  the  end  of  the  catheter,  is  introduced, 
the  fingei*s  of  the  operator  being  allowed  to  touch  only  the  distal  end 
of  the  i*ublx»r  cuff.  The  urine  is  allowed  to  flow  for  a  short  time, 
when  the  rubber  cuff  is  pulled  off  by  traction  on  its  distal  end. 
A  small  amount  of  urine  is  then  collected  in  a  sterile  test-tube, 
and  the  cotton  plug  immediately  inserted.  Brown  states  that  an 
extended  series  of  experiments  with  normal  urines 
has  shown  that  this  method  is  absolutely  reliable.*  Fio.  128. 

Of  the  bacteria  which  may  be  found   in  everj-  S\^  P 

urine  that  has  been  exposed  to  the  air,  the  Micro-  s — \r\j^i^ 
coccus  vrece  is  of  special  interest,  as  ammo-  A^  .^'"J?^ 
niacal  fermentation  is  largely  due  to  its  presence.  *\)o^ 

When  fermentiition  has  commenced,  it  is  readily  -^ 

rtHiognized,  occurring  in  almost  pure  culture  upon       Micrococcus  ure». 
the  surface  of  the  urine,  mostlv  in   the  form  of 
characteristic  chains  (Fig.  128).     The  individual  coccus  is  colorless 
and  quite  large,  so  that  it  may  be  mistaken  by  beginners  for  a  blmxi- 
shadow. 

It  is  a  common  error  to  infer  from  the  occurrence  of  ammoniacal 
decomposition  very  soon  after  micturition  that  this  process  has  already 
Ix'gun  in  the  bladder.  It  should  be  remembered  tliat  urine  may  un- 
dergo fermentation,  particularly  in  warm  weather,  shortly  afl^r  having 
Ix^en  voidwl,  and  especially  if  the  vessel  employed  is  not  j)erfectly 
clean  and  the  urine  has  been  exposed  to  the  air.  The  diagnosis  of 
ammoniacal  fermentation  in  the  bladder  should  hence  only  be  made 
when  the  presence  of  ammonia  can  be  demonstrated  in  the  urine 
immediately  ui)on  being  voided. 

Under  pathological  conditions  various  pathogenic  bacteria  may  be 

»  T.  B.  Brown,  loc.  cit 
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fi»un(l  in  the  urine.  Their  presence  usually  indicates  the  existence 
of  deAnite  chants  in  the  renal  jMirenchvnia,  although  these  changes 
are  not  ncHx»ssarllv  of  an  inflanimaton'  character.  Pvogenie  cocci 
an*  c.s}x»c^ially  prone  to  settle  in  the  kidneys,  and  there  give  rise  to 
focal  inflammations:  but  even  in  the  absence  of  such  lesions  thev  are 
fre<iuently  found  in  the  urine.  In  all  forms  of  infectious  nephritis 
an  abundant  elimination  of  bacteria  may  generally  be  obser\'ed.  v. 
Jaksch  states  that  in  ervsij)ela8  the  bacteriuria  and  nephritL$  dis- 
ap|)ear,  to^'ther  with  the  cessation  of  the  disease,  and  in  various 
suppurative  pr(K?essc^  taking  place  ui  the  body  the  specific  bacteria 
disap[K'ar  fwni  the  urine  within  twenty-four  to  fortj'-eight  hours 
after  evai^iation  of  the  pus. 

Most  intenrsting  observations  on  the  occurrence  of  bacteria  in  the 
urine  of  nephritic  piitients  have  been  reported  by  £nge].  Thirtj'- 
one  cases  were  examin(K.l.  In  sixtei^n  the  Staphylococcus  albus  and 
aureus  were  found,  in  eight  pyogenic  streptococci,  in  four  the  tubercle 
bjicillus,  in  fiwo  the  Bacillus  coli  communis,  and  in  one  the  typhoid 
bacillus,  while  negative  results  w^ere  obtained  in  only  two  instances. 
In  the  same  series  Engel  also  found  a  pyogenic  coccus  in  seventeen 
cases.  This  coccus  w^is  larger  than  the  known  forms ;  it  could  be 
stained  according  to  Gram's  metho<l,  and  did  not  liquefy  gelatin. 
Intra v^enous  injections  of  large  numbers  of  the  organism  caused 
nephritis  in  rabbits. 

In  pneumonia  and  pneuraococcus  infections  in  general  the  corre- 
sponding diplococcus  may  be  found,  and  in  erysipelas  and  strepto- 
coccus infectious  streptococci.  Verj*^  common  is  the  presence  of 
the  Bacillus  coli  communis  in  wises  of  pyelonephritis  ;  it  is  usual] v 
found  in  pun*  culture,  but  is  at  times  ass(K*iate<l  with  the  Staphv- 
lo(;<>ccus  aureus  and  the  Proteus  vulgaris.  In  some  instiuiees  tlie 
latter  organism  has  also  be(ni  met  with  in  pure  culture. 

Of  gnvit  int(»r(st  is  the  frequent  occurrence  ol'  the  typhoid  baciffus 
in  the  urine  of  typhoid  fever  patients.  Bouchanl  Mn  1881  drew 
attention  to  the  elimination  of  tlie  bacillus  through  this  channel,  and 
stat(Hl  that  he  was  able  to  <lemonstrjite  its  presence  in  50  per  et^nt. 
of  his  tyi)hoid  iever  cases.  Other  observei's  wert^  less  successful,  I>ut 
with  improving  teehnitpie  and  more  general  investigjition  a  largc»r 
number  of  })ositive  results  is  Ix'ing  obtained  every  year.^  At  the 
})resent  time  it  may  be  .s;ud  that  the  ty})hoid  bacillus  can  be  found  in 
the  urine  of  iVom  20  to  30  ]xt  cent,  of  all  ty])hoid  fever  |>atients. 
The  orgjinism  usually  ap|H'ars  in  the  second  or  third  week  of  the 
disease,  and  may  ])ersist  for  months  and  even  years.  When  present 
it  usually  occurs  in  pure  culture,  and  oft<'n  the  bacilli  are  so  numerous 
as  to  render  cloudy  a  freshly  voided  s]KK*imen  of  urine.     Symptoms 

^  Bouchard,  Rev.  do  Mnl..  ISSl.  p.  (»71. 

'-Tor  Jill  account  of  the  litenitun',  sec  T.  K.  Brown.  "Ostitis  due  to  the   Tvphoid 
BaciHus,"  etc..  Mrd.  Record.  March  !(►,  liKX). 
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of  cystitis  and  marked  renal  involvement  often  occur,  but  in  a  con- 
siderable number  of  cases  there  are  no  indications  of  local  disease. 
The  elimination  of  the  organism  in  the  urine  is  of  no  prognostic 
significance,  but  is  important  from  the  standpoint  of  prophylaxis. 
Of  special  interest  is  the  fact  that  the  organism  may  be  found  in  the 
urine  although  the  jKitient  is  not  the  subject  of  typhoid  fever  at  the 
time.  Brown  ^  thus  rej)orts  the  case  of  a  woman  in  whom  a  cystitis 
developed  on  the  ninth  day  following  an  alxloniinal  operation,  and 
in  whom  it  was  thought  that  the  typhoid  bacillus  was  accidentally 
introduced  by  the  catheter.  The  patient  had  had  typhoid  fever 
thirty -five  years  previously.  Young  ^  gives  the  history  of  a  patient 
in  whom  cystitis  developed  during  an  attack  of  typhoid  fever,  owing 
to  infection  with  the  typhoid  bacillus.  The  organism  could  still  be 
demonstrated  in  the  urine  after  seven  years.  A  double  infection 
with  the  gonococcus  subsequently  occurred,  and  four  months  later 
typhoid  bacilli  and  gonococci  were  both  present  in  considerable 
numbers.  Cystoscopic  examination  showed  a  chronic  ulcerative 
cystitis.  Two  additional  cases  of  chronic  cystitis  due  to  the  typhoid 
bacillus  are  reported. 

The  bacillus  may  be  isolated  and  identified  according  to  the  usual 
method  (see  page  254). 

Very  important  further  is  the  fact  that  in  tubercular  disease  of  the 
urinary  organs  tubercle  bacilli  may  be  found  in  the  urine.  The 
search  for  them,  however,  is  always  tedious  and  frequently  fruitless. 
In  suspected  casts  it  is  best  to  centrifugate  the  urine,  and  to  spread 
the  sediment  upon  slides  or  cover-glasses.  The  prejiarations  are  then 
fixed  by  heat,  and  are  best  stained  with  Pap|)enheim'8  reagent  (see 
page  285).  Greth^s  method y  which  was  formerly  used  to  differentiate 
the  two,  is  less  reliable.  With  this  method  the  si)ecimens  are  stained 
with  a  concentrated  alcoholic  solution  of  fuchsin,  the  staining  fluid 
being  brought  to  the  boiling-point  on  the  slide.  They  are  then  washed 
in  water  and  counterstained  with  a  concentrated  alcoholic  solution  of 
methylene-blue  without  the  application  of  heat.  The  excess  of  stain 
is  washeil  off,  when  the  preparations  are  dried  with  filter-paper  and 
examined  as  usual.  As  with  Pappenheim's  method,  the  tubercle 
bacilli  are  colored  red,  while  the  other  morphologiad  elements  which 
may  be  present,  including  the  smegma  bacillus,  are  stained  blue. 
The  usual  meth(xls  of  st^iining  are  not  admissible,  as  the  smegma 
baciihis,  which  may  also  be  present  in  the  urine,  is  likewise  stained, 
and  may  readily  l)e  mistaken  for  the  tubercle  l)acillus. 

If,  in  suspected  cases,  notwithstanding  n»peate<l  examination  and 
the  preparation  of  numerous  specimens,  tubercle  bacilli  are  not  found, 
it  is  best  to  inject  a  few  drops  of  the  sediment  into  the  anterior 

*  Ja)c.  cit. 

^  H.  H.  Younj?,  **  Chronic  Cystitis  due  to  the  Bacillus  Typhosus,"  Maryland  Med. 
Jour.,  Nov.,  1901,  p.  456. 
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chamber  of  the  eye  of  a  rabbity  and  to  wmfaali  Ibr  die 

of  miliary  tubercles  in  the  iris. 

The  number  of  bacUli  whidi  may  be  fband  in  the  oriBe  ■  IdhF 
eular  disease  of  the  urinaiy  oigans  is  extromeiy  MfialiU  tit- 
quently  none  at  all  are  founds  notwiUutandii^  oaiefiil  aai^;i 
other  oases  they  are  present  in  small  numbeiB  ;  while  in  still  oAa 
they  are  extremely  numerous^  and  are  oftexi  banolied  to  ftm  ft, 
tides  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 

Isolated  tubercle  bacilli  have  also  been  foond  in  .the  mine  in  mi 
of  acute  miliary  tuberculosis,  in  the  absenoe  of  z«nal  #JMiy ;  mk 
observations^  however,  are  rure. 

The  ffonococcua  of  Neisser '  is  rerdy  found  free  in  tiie  nrv^  htf 
for  sake  of  convenience  is  described  at  this  pJaoe.  The  uiiisMa 
(Plate  XIX.)  occurs  in  the  form  of  small  ovator  nmnd  gianK 
usually  grouped  in  twos  and  fours*  resembling  a  Gennan  bisodt  cr 
the  figure  8.  As  a  rule,  it  is  found  endoaed  within  pns-ooipiMie 
and  epithelial  cells ;  but  it  may  also  occur  free  in  tiie  pus  obteinl 
from  the  urethra,  in  the  vaginal  discharge^  and  more  mdv  in  mi- 
nary  sediments,  as  in  cases  of  complicating  prostatitis,  peri-nradiiil^ 
etc.  In  cover-glass  preparations  account  should  be  *^fc—  ody  of 
those  organisms  which  are  enclosed  within  oelluhur  elemental  as  thee 
alone  may  be  r^arded  as  characteristia  To  this  end,  a  drop  of  the 
discharge  is  s{)r^  in  a  thin  layer  upon  a  dide  or  oover-glany  diid 
in  the  air,  and  fixed  by  passing  three  or  four  times  thmigfa  tte 
flame  of  a  Bunsen  burner.  The  specimens  may  then  be  ntaintf' 
with  any  one  of  the  basic  anilin  dyes.  In  my  laboratory  the  eosintte 
of  mctliylcne-blue  is  almost  exdusively  used  for  this  purpose  (see 
piige  99).  The  organisms  are  thus  colored  blue^  while  the  inandes 
of  the  eosinophilic  leucocytes,  which  are  commonly  present  at  the 
same  time,  appear  a  bright  red  or  a  brownish  red.  After  five 
minutes  the  excess  of  stain  is  washed  off,  the  preparations  are  rinsed 
in  water,  dried  with  filter-pa{)er,  and  examined  with  a  hiefa  power. 

Of  s|wciiil  interest  is  the  observation  of  Unna  and  Plato  *  that  the 
gonociwcus  e^ui  be  stained  in  the  living  leucocyte  with  Ehrlich'e 
neutral  reil.  The  methcxl  employed  is  simple.  A  small  dn>p  of 
the  fresh  pus  is  mixed  with  an  ose  of  a  dilute  solution  of  neutral 
red  in  normal  salt  solution  (1  e.e.  of  a  saturated  aqueous  solution 
to  100  c.c.)y  and  examineil  either  as  hanging  drop  or  mounted  on 
a  slide  as  usual.  Thus  prejxiretl,  a  eertain  number  of  the  intracel- 
lular gonococci  are  sttiined  a  deep  red,  while  others  are  not  stained  • 
and  it  may  be  observed  on  warming  the  slide,  so  as  to  elioit  amoeboid 
movements,  that  some  of  the  gonocoeci  which  are  stained  so  long 
as  they  remain  within  the  granular  portion  of  the  leucocytes,' are 
gradually  decolorized  when  they  come  to  lie  in  the  homogeneous 

»  Neisser,  Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wiss.,  1879,  v(»l.  xvii.  p,  497. 

'^  J.  Plato,  "  Ueber  Gonokokkenfarbuug  mit  Neutralroib,"  etc.,  Berlin,  klin.  WodL- 
1899,  p.  1065. 
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L.  8CMMI0T,  FEO. 


Urethral  Discharge  from  a  Case  of  Gonorrhoea,  showing  Gonococci  Enclosed  in 

Pus  Corpuscles,  and    Lying    Free  in  the   Discharge.      Stained  with 

Methylene  Blue.    (Personal  Observation.) 
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ectosarc,  and  are  colored  again  on  returning  to  the  granular  pro- 
toplasm. Plato  states  that  he  has  examined  numerous  other  intra- 
cellular organisms,  including  pseudogouococci,  but  that  he  has  never 
observed  as  rapid  and  intense  staining  as  with  the  true  gonococci. 
He  therefore  suggests  that  with  neutral  red  it  may  be  possible  to 
diflTerentiate  the  gonococcus  from  similar  organisms.  Extra-cellular 
gonococci,  as  well  as  numerous  other  bacteria,  are  not  stained,  even 
after  an  exiK)sure  of  several  days. 

When  no  discharge  can  be  obtained  from  the  urethra,  or  an  ex- 
amination of  such  discharge  is  negative,  positive  results  may  at  times 
still  be  obtained  if  some  of  the  gonorrhceal  threads  are  examined 
which  may  be  found  floating  in  the  urine.  In  these  the  organisms 
can  occasionally  be  demonstrated  after  months  and  even  years  have 
elai)sed  since  the  primary  infection.* 

In  doubtful  cases,  and  especially  in  women  and  children,  cultures 
should  be  made,  as  the  organisms  may  be  confounded  with  pseudo- 
gonococci,  which  are  frequently  present  both  in  the  diseased  and 
normal  urethra  of  males  and  females.  The  organism  grows  best  on 
a  mixture  of  human  blood-serum  and  nutrient  agar  (1  :  2  or  3  parts). 
The  surface  colonies  are  pale,  grayish,  translucent,  and  finely  granu- 
lar, with  finely  notched  borders.  In  bouillon  and  blood -serum 
mixed  it  forms  a  membrane,  while  the  fluid  remains  clear.  On  agar 
the  organism  does  not  grow.  Like  the  pseudogouococci,  the  gono- 
cocci are  decolorized  by  Gram's  method. 

In  cases  of  cystitis  a  great  variety  of  micro-organisms  has  been 
met  with  in  the  urine.  Among  the  more  important  may  be  men- 
tioned the  Staphylococcus  aureus,  albus,  and  citreus,  streptococci, 
the  Bacillus  coli  communis,  the  Bacillus  pyocyaneus,  the  Bacillus 
typhosus,  the  Proteus  vulgaris,  etc.  In  many  cases  of  cystitis 
organisms  are  found,  moreover,  which  are  apparently  non-patho- 
genic, and  are  capable  of  causing  the  formation  of  hydrogen  sul- 
phide from  certain  sulphur  bodies  of  the  urine  (see  Hydrothionuria). 

Actinomyces  kernels  may  be  observed  in  the  urine  when  the 
disease  in  question  has  attacked  the  genito-urinary  tract  or  when 
the  organism  has  found  its  way  into  the  urine  from  other  organs. 

In  conclusion,  reference  should  be  made  to  the  occasional  occur- 
rence of  a  form  of  bacteriuria  which  is  not  associated  with  any 
pathological  process,  and  has  hence  been  termed  idiopathic  bdcteriuria. 
Of  its  causation  and  significance  nothing  is  known,  but  it  is  pos- 
sible that  in  these  cases  a  few  bacteria  enter  the  bladder  either 
through  the  anterior  rectal  wall  or  are  eliminated  through  the  kid- 
neys from  the  blood-current.  Finding  a  suitable  medium  for  their 
growth  in  the  urine,  they  here  multiply  and  may  thus  be  constantly 
present.     Of  late,  the  Bacillus  lactis  aerogenes  has  been  found  in 

1  E.  R.  OwiDRR,  "  The  Infectiouaneas  of  Chronic  Urethritis,"  Bull.  Johns  Hopkins 
Hoep.,  1897,  p.  210. 
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such  a  case.  The  diagnosis  "  idiojKithic  bacteriuria "  should,  of 
course,  only  be  made  if  every  jx)ssible  source  of  contamination  of 
the  urine  can  be  definitely  excluded.* 

Urines  containing  bacteria  in  large  numbers  are  always  cloudy, 
and  usually  present  an  acid  reaction  when  voided  unless  cystitis 
exists  at  the  same  time.  Attention  is  directed  t^)  their  presence  by 
the  fact  that  such  specimens  cannot  be  cleaned  by  simple  filtration. 

Yeast-cells  in  large  numbers  are  usually  only  seen  in  urines  con- 
taining sugar.  Whenever  a  chemical  examination  has  not  been  made 
their  demonstration  will  be  of  imiK>rtance,  as  suggesting  the  ix)s- 
sible  existence  of  glucosuria. 

Moulds  are  usually  seen  in  old  diabetic  urines  after  alcoholic  fer- 
mentation has  tiiken  place,  but  they  may  also  occur,  though  far  less 
frec^uently,  upon  the  surface  of  putrid  urines  that  have  contained 
no  sugar. 

The  urinary  sarcuia  which  is  at  times  met  with  is  smaller  than 
the  sarcina  of  the  gastric  contents,  but  closely  resembles  it  in  appear- 
ance.     It  is  of  no  clinical  significance. 

Whenever  a  urine  is  to  be  examined  bacteriological ly,  sj>ecial  pre- 
caution should  be  taken  to  guard  against  its  acx^idental  contamination. 
The  safest  procedure,  of  course,  is  to  obtain  the  urine  by  suprapubic 
puncture.  This  is,  however,  only  exceptionally  necessary,  and  as  a 
general  rule  the  method  of  disinfection  which  I  have  described 
abov^e  (see  page  537)  will  suffice. 

Animal  Parasites. — The  organism  which  Hassal  saw  in  a  urine 
that  had  been  " freely  ex poseil  to  the  air"  and  was  alkaline,  and 
which  he  termed  Btxlo  urinarius,  was  in  all  probability  an  infusorial 
monad  and  of  no  patiiological  significance.  Salisbury  was  the  first 
to  })oint  out  that  the  Trichonionas  va^jbrnlis  of  l)onn6  may  at  times 
occur  in  tlie  bladder,  but  he  gave  no  detailed  account  of  his  cases. 
Kilnstler,  Marchand,  Miura,  and  Dock  subsequently  reported  cases  in 
which  flagellate  ]>rotozoa  were  found,  and  modern  research  leaves  no 
doubt  that  the  orgiinisms  (lescrilx>d  by  these  observers  ar(»  identical 
with  the  trichomonas  of  Donn6.  Fn  Miuni's  case  the  habitat  of  the 
parasite  was  the  urethra,  and  an  examination  of  the  patient's  wife 
revealed  the  presenceof  similar  organisms  in  the  vagina.  Kiinstler's 
case  was  one  of  jn'olitis  following  cystotomy.  Marchand's  patient 
had  a  fistula  in  the  {xjrineum  following  suppuration  in  the  pelvis,  of 
unknown  origin  ;  cystitis  did  not  exist.  Dock's  case  was  associated 
with  lijcmaturia.  During  the  ])ast  few  years  I  have  seen  the  same 
orpinism  in  six  cases,  two  of  which  occurred  in  the  practice  of  Dr. 
W.  M.  Lewis,  of  Baltimore.  Five  were  women,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  parasite  found   its  way  into  the  bladdiT  from   the  vagina, 

^  Ro))orts,  "  On  Bacillnrirt,''  Trans.  Internat.  Med.  Conjj.,  London.  18S1.  vol.  ii. 
p.  l.")?.  Schottelius  u.  Roinhold,  (Vntralhl.  f.  klin.  Med..  1SS<).  vol.  viii.  p.  G35.  Ross, 
Baumgarten's  Jahresber..  ISOi.  vol.  vi.  p.  360. 
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where  it  could  be  deinonstrated  ii]  two  instances.  Curiously  enough, 
a  historj-  of  htematuria  was  obtained  from  three  of  the  six  patients. 
In  one  case  the  urine  contained  biood  at  the  time  of  the  examina- 
tion. E\i(lcnce  of  nephritis  or  well-marked  cj'Htitis  did  not  exist. 
The  number  of  the  parasites  was  variable,  and  in  four  cases  large.'  | 

lialz  observed  numerous  amoebce  in  the  turbid  urine  of  a  girl  the 
subjetst  of  phthisis,  which  he  described  as  being  of  lai^r  size  than  I 
the  Amteba  coli.     Ciliated   infusoria  have  also  been  found  in  the 
urine  in  isulated  cases.  ' 

The  ova  of  Distonia  hiematobium  and  the  Filaria  sanguinis 
hominis  are  at  times  found  in  the  urine,  their  elimination  being 
u.^ually  accompanied  by  hematuria  and  cbyluria.  Echinococcus 
booklets  and  fragments  of  cysts  may  also  be  found,  and  in  rare  in- 
stances as<"arides  find  their  way  into  the  urinary  jHissagcs  when  a 
tistuhuis  opening  exists  between  the  rectum  and  the  bladder.  Both- 
riocepbalus  lingiiloTdes  (Leuckart)  was  found  in  the  urine  in  a  case 


«>«,' 


occurring  in  Eastern  Asia.  Eustrongylns  gigas  is  likewise  found 
very  rarely.  Mascato  records  one  case  in  which  chyluria  existed  at 
the  same  time.  In  Dr.  Clark's  case,  which  was  recently  reported 
in  this  country,  the  passage  of  the  worm  was  accompanied  by 
hiematuria. 

Tumor-particles, — Tumor-particles  are  so  rarely  seen  in  the 
urine  that  a  detailed  account  of  their  occurrence  may  be  omitted, 
particularly  as  it  is  seldom  possible  to  base  the  diagnosis  of  tumor 
upon  the  presence  of  fragments  in  the  urine,  the  clinical  history  and 
the  physical  signs  being  usually  sufRcient  t«  reach  a  satisfactory 
diagnosis. 

Foreign  Bodies. — Of  foreign  bodies  which  may  be  found  in  the 

urine  may  be  mentioned  particles  of  fat,  fibres  of  silk,  linen,  and 

wool,  etc. ;  in  short,  material  the  presence  of  which  is  owing  to  the 

use  of  unclean  vessels  for  reception  of  the  urine.     Fecal  matter  may 

1  Dock,  Am.  Jour,  Med.  Sci.,  Jbd.,  1896. 
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be  [>assed  by  the  urethra ;  such  an  occurrence,  of  course,  always  in- 
dicates the  exirttence  of  an  abnonnal  communication  between  the 
bowel  and  the  urinarj'  passages.  Hair  derived  from  a  dermoid  cyst 
may  similarly  be  found.  In  hysteria  foreign  bodies  of  almost  any 
kind,  such  as  hair,  teeth,  fish-bones,  wockI,  etc.,  and  even  snakes  and 
frogs,  may  be  shown  the  physician  as  having  been  passed  in  the  urine. 
I  liad  occasion  to  examine  "  gravel  "  "  passed  "  from  time  to  time  by 
a  hysterical  pitient  in  large  amounts,  *'  every  attack  being  accom- 
panied by  agonizing  pains  shooting  down  into  the  lower  alnlomen"  ; 
the  gravel  upon  examination  pn>ved  to  be  mortar,  obtained  from  the 
cellar  of  the  patient's  house. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

TRANSUDATES  AND  EXUDATES. 

In  health  the  so-called  serous  cavities  of  the  body  contain  very 
little  fluid,  and  quantities  suflicient  for  analyticid  [)urposes  can  nor- 
mally only  be  obtained  from  the  pericardial  sac.  In  pathological 
conditions,  on  the  other  hand,  large  accumulations  of  fluid  may  be 
observed,  not  only  in  the  serous  cavities,  but  also  in  the  areolar  con- 
nective tissue,  beneath  the  skin,  and  beneath  the  muscles.  When 
due  to  circulatory  disturbances,  a  hydrsemic  condition  of  the  blood, 
or  an  insufficient  elimination  of  water  through  the  kidneys,  such 
accumulations  of  fluid  are  spoken  of  as  transudateH^  while  the  tcTui 
exudates  is  applied  to  similar  accumulations  of  inflammatory  origin. 

Clinically,  it  is  frequently  difficult  to  distinguish  between  trans- 
udates and  exudates,  and  large  ovarian,  pancreatic,  and  hydatid 
cysts,  as  well  as  cystic  kidneys,  may  at  times  be  mistaken  for  ascites. 
In  such  cases  a  careful  chemical  and  microscopical  examination  of 
the  fluid  in  question  may  be  of  decided  value.  Very  frequently, 
moreover,  it  is  possible  only  in  this  manner  to  determine  the  nature 
of  the  disease,  and  the  free  vse  of  the  trocar  and  the  aspirating- 
needle  in  diagnosis  cannot  be  too  strongly  advocated, 

TRANSUDATES. 

Oeneral  Oharacteristics. 

Transudiites  are  usually  serous  in  character,  when  they  present  a 
light-straw  color ;  at  times,  however,  owing  to  admixture  of  blood, 
they  have  a  reddish  tinge,  and  are  then  said  to  be  sanguineous  ;  in 
rare  instances  they  are  chylous. 

Specific  Oravity. 

The  specific  gravity  varies  somew^hat  according  to  the  origin  of 
the  fluid,  but  is  usually  lower  than  that  of  serous  exudates  occurring 
in  the  same  cavities — one  of  the  most  important  points  of  difference 
between  the  two  kinds  of  fluid.  Thus,  in  acute  pleurisy  the  sj^ecific 
gravity  of  the  exudate  is  usually  higher  than  1.020 ;  and  in  chronic 
pleurisy,  if  an  accumulation  of  pus  exists  at  the  same  time,  higher 
than  1.018,  reaching  even  1.030.  In  transudates  into  the  pleural 
cavity,  on  the  other  hand,  referable  to  circulatory  disturbances,  for 
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exampl#%  as  in  rases  of  hepatic  cirrhosis  or  cardiac  insufficieiKy,  the 
figures  obtaiDe<l  are  a^iually  lower  than  l.Olo.  Tran:<^udates  of  peri- 
toneal origin  similarly  present  a  sjiecitic  gravity  varying  between 
l.OOo  ami  l.Ol'i,  while  that  of  exmJates  frequently  reaches  1.030. 

As  thf*  chemical  c<»mpje;^ition,  in  S4»  far  as  the  mineral  constitiienLs 
and  extractives  are  c«)n<!eni«:^l,  Ls  practically  the  same  in  lx>th  classes 
of  fluid,  the  difference  in  the  s|>i*citic  gravity  appears  to  be  essen- 
tially due  to  the  amount  of  albumin  present,  viz.,  serum-albumin  and 
serum-globulin.  It  may  l>e  demonstrated,  as  a  matter  of  tact,  that 
e.xuilaU.'s  f*f>ntain  far  more  albumin  than  transudates,  the  amount 
vart'ing  Ix-tween  4  and  ♦>  per  cent,  in  the  former,  as  comjiared  i^ith 
1  and  2.0  |)er  <-ent.  in  the  latter.  The  largest  amounts  of  albumin 
in  transurlates  are  found  in  those  of  pleural  origin,  while  in  cedema 
not  morr?  than  1  per  c*?nt.  Ls  usually  present. 

In  the  tablr  below,  taken  from  Reuss,  the  relation  between  the 
j)ercentag»?-amount  of  albumin  an<l  the  corresponding  specific  gravity 
is  shown.  l{euss  suggests  the  following  formula  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  from  the  s|)ecific  gravity  the  amount  of  albumin  in 
transudates  and  exudates : 

E  =  l\S—  1000)  —2.8. 

in  which  E  indicates  the  percentagi^-amount  of  albumin  and  *S  the 
s|KXMfic  gravity  taken  by  means  of  an  accurate  urinometer. 

S|M.*cific  i^uvity.  Albumin.  Specific  gravity.  Albumin. 

1/K)S 0.2  1  019 4  3 

l.(m O.rt  1.02<) 4.7 

1.010 1.0  1.021 5.1 

1.011 1.3  1.022 5.5 

1.012 1.7  1.023 5.8 

1.013 2.1  1.024 6.2 

1.014 2.5  l.OJ.-) 6.6 

1.015 2..S  1.026 7.0 

1.016 3.2  1.027 7.3 


4.4 


1.017 3  6  1.028  .    . 

l.nis 4.0 

Th<*  following  table  shows  the  percontagiMUiiount  of  albumin 
obtjiincil  by  RunebcTg  in  ascitic  fluid  under  various  jKithologiciil 
conditions  : 

.Vveraj^e    ] 

IlydnfTTiia  T Bright' s  (Hsea.so,  t»iberculr)sis, 
etc.,  with  amyloid  degenenitirm  I  .    .    .      0  21 

Portal  stasis  (  referable  to  hepatic  cirrhosis 
or  stenosis) 0.1^7 

(icneral  venous  .Masis  ( referal>Ie  to  or- 
ganic heartnlisease) 1.67 

Carcinoma  <»f    the    |»€rii(»nenm   (compli- 

cate<l  with   carcinoma  of  the  stoniachi.     3.51 

Chronic  pf-ritonilis  (rjne  ca.se  complicated 

with  heart-disease) 3.71 

The  fact  that  transudates  do  not  coafrnlato  s|>ontaneously  in  the 
al»s(Mi(v  of  1)1(K)(1  may  further  .servo  to  distinguish  them   from  e.xu- 


ximum. 

Minimnm 

0.41 

0.03 

2.68 

0.37 

2.30 

0.84 
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2.70 

4.25 

3.36 
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dates,  in  which  a  coagulum  is  frequently  observed  after  standing 
for  twenty-four  hours.  Not  much  reliance  should  be  placed  upon 
this  point  of  difference,  however,  as  exudates  likewise  do  not  always 
coagulate,  and  clotting  of  transudates  in  the  presence  of  blood  may 
take  place  within  the  Ixxly. 

Literature.— Reuss,  Deutech.  Arch,  f.  klin.  Med.,  vol.  xxviii.  p.  317.  Rune- 
b(?rg.  Ibid.,  18o4,  vol.  xxxiv.  pp.  1  and  266;  aud  Berliu.  klin.  Woch.,  1897,  No.  33. 
Citron,  Ibid.,  1897,  p.  SoA\  and  Deutsch.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  vol.  xlvi.  Ranke,  Mit- 
theil.  a.  d.  med.  Kliu.  z.  Wiirzburg,  1886,  vol.  ii.  p.  189. 

Chemistry  of  Transudates. 

An  idea  of  the  chemical  comj)osition  of  the  various  forms  of 
transudates  may  be  formed  from  the  following  tables,  tikeu  from 
Hoppe-Seyler  and  Hammarsten,  the  figures  corres|x)nding  to  1000 
parts  by  weight  of  fluid ;  the  s|)ecimens  were  taken  from  one 
individual  : 

Pleura.  Peritoneum,      ^^^f^^^.^]^ 

Water 957.59  967.68  982.17 

.Solids 42.41  32.32  17.83 

Albumin 27.82  16.11  3.64 

Ethereal  extract 


Alcoholic  extract 
Ac^ueous  extract 
Inorganic  salts 
Errors  of  analysis 


5.27  0.50 

r  3.71 

14.59  irto.  1.10 

^"•^*  ^  9.00 

0.12 


Analysis  of  Hydrocele  Fluid. 

Water 938.85 

Solids 61.15 

Fibrin  (formed) 0.59 

( Jlobulins 13.52 

Serum-albumin 35.94 

Ethereal  extract 4.02 

Soluble  salts 8.60 

Insoluble  salts 0.66 

So<lium  chloride 6.19 

Sodium  oxide 1.09 

Sugar  and  uric  acid  in  small  amounts  are  also,  as  a  rule,  found  in 
tnuisudates,  and  in  one  case  of  hepatic  cirrhosis  Moscatelli  succeeded 
in  demonstrating  the  presence  of  allantoin.  v.  Jaksch  states  that  he 
has  frequently  been  able  to  demonstrate  the  presence  of  urobilin  in 
both  transudates  and  serous  exudates,  even  though  red  blood-cor- 
puscles and  blood-coloring  matter  in  solution  were  absent.  Peptone 
is  n^ver  found ;  and  Paiykull  states  that  nucleo-albumin  is  not 
present  in  transudates  of  non-inflammatory  origin. 

T.iTERATrRE.— Moscatelli.  Zeit.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  1889,  vol.  xiii.  p.  202.  v.  Jaksch, 
Zeit.  f.  Heilk.,  1S91,  vol.  xi.  p.  440.  Eichhorst,  Zeit.  f.  klin.  Med.,  1881,  vol.  iii. 
p.  537. 
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Microscopical  Examination  of  Transudates. 

Upon  microscopical  examination  only  a  few  isolated  leucxxjytes 
and  endothelial  cells  derived  from  the  serous  surfaces  and  under- 
going fatty  degeneration  are  usually  seen.  Mast-cells  and  eosinophilic 
leucocytes  have  been  observed  in  the  ascitic  fluid  in  cases  of  myeloge- 
nous leukaemia.  Charcot-I^yden  crystals  were  present  at  the  same 
time.  In  cases  in  which  the  transudates  have  been  confined  for  a 
long  time  plates  of  cholesterin  are  frequently  found.  They  are 
especially  abundant  in  hydrocele  fluid. 

EXUDATES. 

Exudates  may  be  serous,  serofibrinous,  seropurulent,  purulent, 
putrid,  hemorrliagic,  chylous  or  chyloid,  terms  which  do  not  require 
further  definition. 

The  purulent,  seropurulent,  and  putrid  forms  are  manifestly  of 
inflammatory  origin  ;  while  it  may  at  times  be  difli^ult  to  decide  the 
nature  of  serous,  serofibrinous,  and  serosangui neons  fluids.  In  such 
cases  the  ]K)ints  of  difference  already  described  between  transudates 
and  exudates  should  be  borne  in  mind,  and  will,  when  taken  in  con- 
junction witli  the  physical  signs  and  the  clinical  history,  generally 
lead  to  a  correct  diagnosis  of  the  origin  of  the  fluid. 

Serous  Exudates. 

Serous  exudates  are  clear,  of  a  light-straw  color,  and  present  a 
specific  gravity  usually  exceeding  1.008.  On  standing,  a  white, 
fibrinous  coagulnm  is  generally  fonmnl.  Such  exudates,  as  indi- 
cattK:!,  differ  from  the  corresponding  transudates  in  presenting  a 
higher  s|)ecific  gravity,  and  in  the  fact  that  clotting  in  transudates  is 
observe<l  only  in  the  presence  of  blood.  Exudates,  however,  do  not 
invariably  coagulate,  and  hence  too  much  importance  should  not  be 
attached  to  this  point  (see  also  page  547). 

Upon  microscopical  examination  some  red  coq>uscles,  which  are 
probably  referable  to  the  ])unctnre,  polynuclexir  leucocytes,  and  endo- 
thelial cells  undergoing  fatty  degeneration  are  found.^ 

Widal  reports  that  in  three  cases  of  acute  rheumatism  he  found 
polyniiclear  leucocytes  in  the  serous  exudate,  while  these  were  absent 
in  traumatic  oases  of  arthritis.  He  maintains  that  an  examination 
of  the  cellular  elements  which  may  be  found  in  pleural  effusions 
may  furnish  valuable  information  from  the  standpoint  of  diagnosis, 
pathogenesis,  and  etiology.  To  this  end,  a  few  cubic  centimeters  of 
the  fluid  are  withdrawn  with  a  hypodermic  syringe,  defibrinated,  and 
centrifugjited.  The  residual  material  is  then  spread  upon  cover- 
glasses,  fixed  and  stained  with  thionin,  hjematoxylin-eosin,  Ehrlich's 

*  Bizzozero,  loc.  cit. 
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triacid  stain,  or  with  eosinate  of  methylene-blue,  which  I  personally 
prefer.  In  idiopathic  pleurisy  small  lymphocytes,  together  with 
a  few  isolated  red  corpuscles,  are  exclusively  found.  In  the 
various  forms  of  tubercular  pleurisy  morphological  elements  are 
essentially  absent ;  only  a  few  partially  broken-down  polynuclear 
leucocytes  are  seen.  In  a  case  of  serofibrinous  pleurisy  refera- 
ble to  streptococcus  infection  neutrophilic  polynuclear  leucocytes 
were  found.  Especially  noteworthy  are  the  findings  in  pneumo- 
coccus  cjuses  :  besides  red  corpuscles  and  a  few  leucocytes,  numer- 
ous polynuclear  cells  are  seen,  as  also  large  numbers  of  mono- 
nuclear cells  of  endothelial  origin,  some  of  which  may  be  very  large 
and  enclose  ix)ly nuclear  leucocytes  in  their  interior.  In  cases  of 
traumatic  and  aseptic  pleurisy,  in  association  with  diseases  of  the 
heart  and  the  kidneys,  on  the  other  hand,  large  endothelial  cells  from 
the  surface  of  the  serous  coat,  occurring  either  singly  or  in  groups 
of  two,  or  three,  or  four,  are  especially  characteristic.^ 

Hemorrhagic  Exudates. 

Hemorrhagic  exudates  are  essentially  serofibrinous  in  character, 
the  color  depending  upon  the  amount  of  blood-pigment  present. 
Microscopical  examination  reveals  the  presence  of  a  large  number 
of  red  corpuscles,  polynuclear  leucocytes,  and  endothelial  cells. 
Cholesterin-crystals  may  also  at  times  be  seen,  though  rarely  in  large 
numbers.  When  numerous,  attention  is  readily  drawn  to  them,  dur- 
ing the  macroscopical  examination  of  the  fluid,  by  the  peculiar  glis- 
tening appearance  of  its  surface. 

Tuberculosis. — As  hemorrhagic  exudates  are  most  commonly 
observed  in  cases  of  tuberculosis  and  of  carcinoma  of  the  lungs  and 
pleura,  the  specimen  should  he  carefully  examined  for  tubercle  bacilli 
and  cancer-cells.  In  every  case  it  will  be  best  to  subject  portions  of 
the  fluid  to  ccntrifugation  and  to  examine  the  sediment  thus  obtained. 
Usually  tubercle  bacilli  are  not  found,  even  when  tuberculosis  of  the 
pleura  exists.  If  in  such  cases  culture-experiments  likewise  prove 
nej]^tive  and  cancer-cells  are  not  found,  the  diagnosis  of  probable 
tuberculosis  will  nevertheless  be  wan-antable. 

Cancer. — The  diagnosis  of  cancer  should  be  based  upon  the 
demonstration  of  cancer-cells  in  the  fluid.  The  physician,  however, 
is  warned  not  to  mistake  endothelial  cells  for  cancer-cells.  The 
diagnosis  should  hence  only  be  made  when  epithelial  cells  of  vari- 
able form,  mejisuring  at  times  120  a«  in  diameter,  are  found  in  large 
numbers,  especially  when  arranged  in  groups,  unless,  indeed,  can- 
cerous nodules  presenting  the  characteristic  alveolar  structure  are 
at  once  found. 

*  Widal  and  Ravaiit,  "  CyRtodiafniofitic  des  epanchoments  s^ro-flbrineaz  do  la 
plevn\"  Trans.  XIII.  Intemat.  Med.  Congress,  Paris,  1900. 
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Rieder  has  latolv  called  attention  to  the  occurrence  of  cells  under- 
going  division,  their  nuclei  presenting  atypical  karj^okinetic  figures, 
which  he  reganls  as  juitiiognomonic  of  carcinoma.  Cover-slip  pn'i>- 
arations  are  made  from  the  sediment,  dried  in  the  air,  fixed  by 
immersion  for  an  hour  in  a  mixture  of  equal  {)art8  of  absolute 
alcohol  and  ether,  and  stained  with  a  dilute  solution  of  hsematoxylin. 

In  cases  of  neoplasm  Quincke  *  has  drawn  attention  to  the  occur- 
rence in  the  fluid  of  large  numbers  of  fat-droplets,  which  may  attsiin 
a  diameter  of  from  40  /i  to  50  //.  At  timers,  however,  the  fat- 
droplets  are  so  small  and  numerous  as  to  give  a  chylous  appearance 
to  the  exudiite.  At  other  times  a  similar  appearance  is  due  to  the 
presence  of  minute  albuminous  granules,  which  may  l^e  readily  dis- 
tinguisheil  from  the  former  by  their  insolubility  in  ether.  The 
occurrence  of  numerous  fatty  acid  crj^stals  arranged  in  groups  should 
likewise  be  regarded  as  lavoring  the  diagnosis  of  carcinoma.  It  is 
also  claimed  by  Quincke  that  carcinoma  probably  exists  if  a  marked 
glycogen  rcjiction  can  Ik»  obtained  in  the  endothelial  cells.  This 
test  has  beiMi  described  in  the  chapter  on  the  Blood  (see  page  52). 

Putrid  Exudates. 

Putrid  exudates  are  observed  following  perforation  of  a  gangren- 
ous focus  or  of  a  gastric  or  intestinal  ulcer  into  one  of  the  body- 
cavities.  At  other  times  they  are  encountere<l  in  cases  of  neoplasm, 
and  at  times  even  without  apparent  aiuse.  The  material  obtained 
in  sucli  cases  has  a  brown  or  brownish-green  color,  and  emits  an 
(xlor  which  in  itself  indi«ites  the  character  of  the  exudate.  Micro- 
scopically, cholesterin,  ha?matoidin,  and  fatty  acid  cr^'stals,  as  well 
as  deg(»nerating  leucocytes,  are  found.  In  cjises  in  which  aspinition 
of  a  higlier  intercostal  space  reveals  the  presence  of  serous  fluiil, 
while  putrid  mat<Tial  is  obtaincil  at  a  lower  point,  the  existence  of  a 
subplirenic  abscess  should  be  sus|KH'ted.  In  such  cases  a  pure  cult- 
ure of  the  Bacillus  coll  communis  has  been  obtained.  The  reaction 
of  putrid  exudates  is  usually  alkaline,  but  an  acid  reaction  may  be 
obtained  in  crises  of  {perforation  of  a  gastric  ulcer  ;  the  Sarcina  ven- 
triculi  and  saccharonivces  mav  then  also  be  found. 

Pus. 

General  Characteristics  of  Pus. — If  pus,  which  usually  pre- 
sents a  color  varying  from  yellowish  gniy  to  greenish  yellow,  is 
allowed  to  stand  f<)r  some  time,  a  licjuid  gradually  appesu's  at  the 
tof),  and  increases  in  amount  until  it  is  finally  possible  to  distinguish 
two  distinct  layers,  the  one  above — the  pus-serum,  the  other  at  the 
bottom — the  pus-corpuscles.     Upon  the  number  of  the  latter  the 

'  <^nin<ko.  Deutscli.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  1882,  vol.  xxx.  pp.  30i)  and  580.  Rieder, 
Ibid..  18!>5,  vol.  liv.  p.  544. 
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consistence  as  well  as  the  specific  gravity  of  the  pus  is  dependent. 
This  may  vary  between  1.020  and  1.040,  with  an  average  of  1.031 
to  1.033.  Fresh  pus  has  always  an  alkaline  reaction,  which  may 
become  neutral  or  slightly  acid  upon  standing,  owing  to  the  develop- 
ment of  free  fatty  acids,  glycerin-phosphoric  acid,  and  lactic  acid. 
The  color  of  pus-serum  may  be  a  light  straw,  a  greenish  or  a 
brownish  yellow. 

Chemistry  of  Pus. — The   chemical  composition   of  pus-serum 
and  pus-corpuscles  may  be  seen  from  the  following  tables  : 

Analysis  of  Pus-serum. 

r.  II. 

Water 913.70  905.65 

Solids 86.30  94.35 

Albumins 63.23  77.21 

Ivecithin 1.50  0.56 

Fat 0.26  0.29 

Cholesterin 0.53  0.87 

Alcoholic  extract 1.52  0.73 

Aqueous  extract 11.53  6.92 

Inorgauic  salts 7.73  7.77 


Analysis  of  Pus-corpuscles. 

I.  II. 

Nuclein 342.37) 

Insoluble  matter 205.66  [  673.69 

Albumins 137.62  j 

J^"''"} i««3        & 

Cholesterin 74.00  72.83 

Cerebrin 61.99  \  inocii 

Extractives 44.33/  ^""'^^ 

Albumoses  are  usually  present,  and  are  derived  from  the  pus-cor- 
puscles. Jjcucin  and  tyrosin  are  likewise  frequently  met  with  in  the 
pus  of  old  abscesses ;  and  fatty  acids,  urea,  sugar,  glycogen,  biliary 
pigments  and  acids  (in  catarrhal  jaundice),  acetone,  uric  acid,  xanthin- 
bases,  cholesterin,  etc.,  have  occasionally  l)een  observed.^ 

Microscopical  Examination  of  Pns. — Leucocytes. — If  a  drop 
of  pus  is  examined  with  the  microscope,  it  will  be  seen  to  contain 
innumerable  leucocytes,  the  diameter  of  which  varies  from  8  /i  to 
10  fi,  and  which  in  fresh  pus  exhibit  amoeboid  movements.  It  is 
curious  to  note  that  the  so-called  lymphcxjytes  do  not  occur  in  pus, 
and  even  in  the  rare  cases  in  which  a  predominance  of  this  variety 
is  met  with  in  the  blood,  as  in  cases  of  lymphatic  leukaemia,  only 
the  larger  forms  occur  in  the  pus  of  abscesses  which  may  have 
formed.  While  the  leucocytes  of  fresh  pus  usually  present  a  nor- 
mal apj)earance,  sjxKjimens  may  be  observed  in  which  amoeboid  move- 
ments am  no  longer  Ix?  obscrve<l,  even  upon  the  application  of  heat, 

1  M.  Pickardt,  "  Z.  Kenntuiss  d.  Chemie  path.  Ergusse/'  Berlin,  kiln.  Woch.,  1897, 

p.  S44. 
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and  ill  which  rounded  vacuolen^  filled  with  a  clear  liquid,  aud  fkttj 
granulations  in  moderate  uuiubers,  may  l)e  seen.  A  predominanoe 
of  such  dead  leucocytes  usually  indicates  that  the  pus  is  old  or  has 
formed  in  greatly  debilitated  subjects. 

Owing  to  resorption  of  water  from  accumulations  of  pus  of  long 
standing,  such  material  finally  assumes  a  caseous  aspect,  and  the 
leucocytes  will  be  seen  to  have  greatly  diminished  in  size,  and  to 
have  assumed  an  angular,  shrunken  appearance ;  it  is  then  hardly 
possible  to  demonstrate  the  presence  of  a  nucleus,  even  afler  the 
addition  of  acetic  acid. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  in  cases  of  hepatic  abscess  referable  to  the 
Amoeba  coli  it  is  seldom  possible  to  demonstrate  any  normal  leuco- 
cytes, and  it  will  be  seen  that  under  such  conditions  the  pus  consists 
essentially  of  granular  and  fatty  detritus,  while  in  liver-abscesses 
due  to  other  causes  the  leucocytes  usually  present  a  fairly  normal 
apjKxinince. 

In  gonorrhoeal  pus  eosinophilic  leucocytes  are  frequently  found. 
Dr.  E.  Owiugs,  who  studied  tliis  question  in  my  laboratorj',  Mas  led 
to  the  following  conclusions : 

1.  Eosinophilic  leucocytes  are  present  in  gonorrheal  pus  in  a 
large  percentage  of  cases.  They  may  be  absent,  however,  even  when 
a  marked  hyperleucocytosis  and  eosinophilia  exist  in  the  blood. 

2.  Their  number  v^aries  pari  pamn  with  the  number  present  in 
the  blood,  and  the  percentage  in  the  pus  is  never  in  excess  of  the 
percentage  in  the  blocxl. 

3.  Gonococci  are  rarely  found  in  eosinophilic  leucocytes. 

As  has  been  |)oiiited  out,  eosinophilic  leucocytes  are  also  found 
in  the  sputum,  and  are  esjx^cially  abundant  in  cases  of  bronchial 
asthma  ami  emphysema. 

Mast-(»ells  are  only  ex(>eptionally  seen  in  pus. 

Giant  Corpuscles. — S()-<»alled  giant  pus-eor])useles,  measuring  at 
times  from  30  ft  to  40  //  in  diameter,  have  bwn  observed  in  ab- 
scesses of  the  gum,  hypopyon,  and  in  t\w  contents  of  suppurating 
ovarian  cysts,  but  they  do  notap|var  to  have  any  sj)ecial  significance. 
Ui)on  careful  examination  these  Ixxlies  will  be  seen  to  contain  one 
oval  nucleus,  usuallv  located  (eccentrical Iv  within  the  ct^ll,  and  from 
one  to  thirty  or  even  forty  pus-corpuscle^^.' 

Detritus. — Fatty  and  albuminous  detritus  in  variable  amount 
may  be  observed  in  every  specimen  of  pus,  and  increases  with  the 
leuirth  of  time  it  has  been  confined  within  the  bodv.  The  same 
holds  good  for  the  presence  of  free*  nuclei,  which  were  formerly  n>- 
ganled  a^  voun*!;  pus-cor))nscles,  but  which  have  now  Ihh'U  definitely 
recognized    as   orij^inating  during    disintegnition  of  the  corpuscles. 

Red  Corpuscles. — Red  blood-coqniseles  in  variable  numl>ers  are 
usuallv  scHMi  in  every  sp^KMnien,  their  apjK»aranee  de|>ending  ujhmi  the 

*  Bottcher.  Virchow's  Arcliiv,  \^\u,  vol.  xxxix.  p.  .112.     Bizzozero,  loc.  cit. 
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length  of  time  they  have  been  confined.     Pus-corpuscles  may  at 
times  contain  a  red  corpuscle. 

In  doubtful  cases  it  is  always  well  to  search  carefully  for  the 
presence  of  tissue-elements,  as  only  in  this  manner  is  it  possible  at 
times  to  recognize  the  character  of  the  morbid  process.  As  the  data 
ol'  importance  have  been  detailed  in  other  sections  of  this  book 
(viz.,  Sputum  and  Urine),  it  is  unnecessary  to  recapitulate  at  this 
place. 

Pathogenic  Vegetable  Parasites. — Of  the  pathogenic  organisms 
which  are  of  especial  interest  from  a  clinical  standpoint  may  be 
mentioned  the  true  pus-organisms,  notably  the  Staphylococcus 
pyogenes  aureus  and  the  Streptococcus  pyogenes ;  furthermore, 
the  tulxTcle  bacillus,  the  Actinomyces  hominis,  the  bacillus  of 
glanders,  the  bacillus  of  anthrax,  leprosy,  tetanus,  influenza,  and 
FriinkePs  pneumococcus,  etc.  The  majority  of  these  have  already 
been  described,  and  the  reader  is  referred  for  more  detailed  informa- 
tion to  sj)ecial  works  on  bacteriology.  In  this  connection  it  will 
suffice  to  state  that,  so  far  as  pleural  exudates  are  concerned,  an 
absence  of  micro-organisms  is  usually  indicative  of  tuberculosis, 
while  the  presence  of  Frankel's  pneumococcus  in  exudates  forming 
in  the  course  of  a  pneumonia  appears  to  be  a  favorable  omen  as 
regards  the  origin  of  the  pleuritic  eifusion.* 

Protozoa,  with  the  exception  of  the  Amoeba  coli,  have  only  rarely 
bet^n  found.  Kiinstler  and  Pitres^  observed  numerous  large  spores 
with  from  ten  to  twenty  crescentic  corpuscles  in  pus  taken  from  the 
pleural  cavity  of  a  man,  which  closely  resembled  the  coccidia  of 
mice.  Litten^  obser\'ed  cercomonads  in  fluid  withdrawn  from  a 
pleural  cavit}'.  Trichomonads  have  been  found  in  a  case  of  em- 
pyema. 

Most  important  in  this  connection  is  the  demonstration  of  the 
Amoeba  coli  in  the  pus,  and  in  cases  of  liver-abscess  an  examination 
with  this  view  should  never  be  neglected,  as  the  prognosis  will  to  a 
large  extent  dej)end  upon  the  results  obtained.  So  far  as  the  occur- 
rence of  amoebfle  in  pus  is  concerned,  the  observation  of  Flexner, 
who  demonstrated  their  presence  in  an  abscess  of  the  Icnver  jaw, 
shows  that  they  should  not  be  looked  for  in  the  pus  of  abscesses  of 
the  liver  or  lung  only. 

Vermes. — Of  these,  the  filaria  and  hydatids  are  rarely  obser^'ed 
in  this  country.  Bothriocephalus  leguloides  has  been  found  in  the 
pleural  cavity  of  a  Chinese  patient. 

Crystals. — As  has  been  stated,  crj'stals  of  cholesterin  are  fre- 
quently found  in  old  pus  and  in  exudates  of  long  standing,  but  are 

'  Ludwig  Ferdinand  v.  Bayem,  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  1892,  vol.  1.  p.  1.  Frankel, 
Charity  Annal.,  IHftS,  vol.  xiii.  p.  147. 

^  Kunstler  u.  Pitres,  Compt.  rend,  de  la  Soc.  de  Biol.,  1884,  p.  523. 
'  Litten,  Verhandl.  d.  Cong.  f.  inn.  Med.,  1886,  vol.  v.  p.  417. 
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rarely  seen  in  recent  exudates.  They  may  In?  recognized  by  their 
characteristic  form  and  their  chemicsil  reactions,  as  described  in  the 
chapter  on  the  Feces  (i>age  218).  Triple  phosphates,  fatty  acid 
crj'stals,  and  hsematoidin  are  likewise  ireiiuently  seen,  the  presence 
of  the  latter,  of  course,  indicating  a  previous  admixture  of  blood. 

Chylous  and  Chyloid  Exudates. 

Chylous  and  chyloid  exudates  have  been  repeatedly  obser\'ed. 
They  are  most  frt»ciuently  met  with  in  the  abdominal  cavity  (one 
hundred  and  four  times  out  of  the  total  numlxT  of  one  hundreil  and 
fifty-five,  which  have  thus  far  l)een  reported),  less  commonly  in  the 
pleural  cavity  (forty-nine  times),  and  only  rarely  in  the  [pericardial 
sac  (twice  only).  Quincke  believer  that  the  two  forms  can  be 
etiologically  distinguished  from  one  another  by  means  of  a  micro- 
scopiwil  examination,  as  the  cloudy  appearance  in  the  chyloid  form 
is  usually  referable  to  the  presence  of  endotheliiil  or  epithelioid  cells 
undergoing  fatty  degenemtion.  Later  observations,  however,  have 
shown  that  the  differentiation  of  the  two  forms  cannot  be  made  upon 
this  basis,  as  the  same  anatomical  lesion,  such  as  carcinoma,  may  at 
times  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  a  chylous  exudate,  at  others  to 
that  of  the  chyloid  form,  and  lK)th,  moreover,  may  coexist. 

Senator  claimed  that  the  presence  of  more  than  mere  traces  of 
sugar  is  strongly  su^ostive  of  the  chylous  nature  of  the  exudate. 
Possibly  this  observation  mav  be  of  some  value,  but  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  sugar  is  commonly  met  with  in  all  forms  of  trans- 
udates and  exudates.  Only  the  presence  of  more  than  0.2  per  cent. 
is  of  value. 

Chylous  exudates  in  their  general  apjX'aranee  resemble  milk,  while 
chyloid  fluid  is  more  suggestive  of  pus.  The  turbidity  in  both  cases 
is  usually  refcmble  to  the  presence  of  innumerable  fat-globules, 
which  are  especially  abundant  in  the  chylous  form.  In  chyloid 
exudat<'s  the  origin  of  the  fat  from  cellular  elements  is  often  ap|>ar- 
ent  at  once  ;  but,  as  has  been  siiid,  it  is  impossible  to  draw  definite 
(etiological  conclusions  from  that  difference.  Some  chyloid  exudates 
contain  no  fat  at  all,  and  Lion  has  shown  that  the  milky  apj)eanince 
in  such  cases  is  owing  to  the  presence  of  a  curious  albuminous 
substance,  belonging  to  the  class  of  nucleo-albumins. 

Literature. — Quincke,  loc.  cit.    Bouleugier,  Schmidt's  Jahrb.,  1890,  vol.  ccxxvi. 

p.  iJs. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

THE  EXAMINATION  OF  CYSTIC  CONTENTS. 

CT8T8    OF  THE    OVARIES  AND   THEIR  APPENDAGES. 

The  material  obtained  from  cysts  of  the  ovaries  or  their  appen- 
dages varies  greatly  in  character.  On  the  one  hand,  it  may  be 
fluid,  clear,  of  low  specific  gravity,  and  contain  little  albumin ; 
while,  on  the  other,  it  may  be  dense,  viscous,  of  colloid  appearance, 
and  have  a  specific  gravity  varying  between  1.018  and  1.024,  owing 
to  the  presence  of  a  large  amount  of  albumin,  viz.,  serum-albumin, 
serum-globulin,  and,  most  important  of  all,  metalbumin  or  paralbu- 
min. The  latter  is  almost  constantly  met  with  in  ovarian  cysts,  and 
its  presence  is  characteristic  of  fluids  derived  from  this  source.* 

Test  for  Metalbumin. — The  fluid  is  mixed  with  three  times  its 
volume  of  alcohol  and  set  aside  for  twenty-four  hours,  when  it  is 
filtered  and  the  precipitiite  suspended  in  water.  This  is  again 
filt<?red  and  the  filtrate  tested  in  the  following  manner :  1.  A  few 
cubic  centimeters  are  boiled,  when  in  the  presence  of  metalbumin 
the  liquid  will  l)ecome  cloudy,  without  the  formation  of  a  precipitate. 
2.  With  acetic  acid  no  precipitate  is  obtained.  3.  Upon  the  appli- 
cation of  the  acetic  acid  and  potassium  ferrocyanide  test  the  liquid 
b(»comes  thick  and  assumes  a  yellowish  color.  4.  When  boiled  with 
Mi  lion's  reagent  a  few  cubic  centimeters  of  the  filtrate  will  yield  a 
bluish-red  color,  while  the  addition  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid, 
Avithout  boiling,  gives  rise  to  a  violet  color. 

The  color  oif*  cvstic  fluids  mav  var\'^  from  a  lieht  straw  to  a  reddish 
brown,  or  even  a  chocolate ;  the  latter  color  may  be  observed  when 
hemorrhage  has  taken  place  into  the  cyst. 

Of  morphological  elements,  ovarian  cysts  contain  red  blood-cor- 
puscles, leucocytes,  and  at  times  fatty  granules  in  large  numbers, 
crj'stals  of  cholesterin,  hsematoidin,  and  fatty  acids.  Most  im- 
portant, however,  from  a  diagnostic  standpoint  is  the  presence  of 
cylindrical  or  prismatic  ciliated  epithelial  cells,  derived  from  the 
internal  lining  of  the  cyst,  in  the  presence  of  which  the  diagnosis 
may  be  definitely  made  (Fig.  130).  At  times  such  cells  cannot  be 
demonstrated,  as  they  may  have  undergone  fatty  degeneration ; 
moreover,  if  the  epithelium  lining  the  cyst  is  squamous  in  character, 
it  may  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  con- 

^  Hammerston,  Zeit.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  1882,  vol.  vi.  p.  194. 
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clusiuu  from  an  examination  of  tbc  morphological  elemeots  alone. 
Colloid  concretions,  which  may  vary  in  size  from  several  micromil- 
linieU'rs  to  0.1  mm.,  are  occasionally  obnorved,  and  more  particu- 
larly ill  colloid  cyst'*.  Tliey  may  be  recognized  by  their  irregular 
form,  lionK^ncous  api>eamncc,  slightly  yellow  color,  aod  delicate 
outlines. 

In  dermoid  cysts,  epidermal  cells  and  occasionally  hairs  are 
obMer\'ed. 

The  diflbrential  diagnosis  of  ovarian,  parovarian,  and  fibrocystic 
(uterine)  cyata  cannot  always  be  made  from  the  character  of  the  fluid 
withdrawn  by  puncture,  but  at  times  it  is  possible.  The  most  im- 
portant points  of  difference  are  here  given  :  1.  The  fiuid  in  ovarian 
Fio.  130. 


ostonnti  IS  nimlh  more  or  W^  xhchI  and  oftm  contanis  non- 
nu(I<-ite<l  trr-uiular  (orpn-^I<~.  of  ^lKlUt  the  -ize  of  Uutuc^tos,  the 
griiiiilcs  of  mIikIi  do  not  di— ol\o  ni  itttco  ^cld  nor  di-ippcar  when 
trt  it(>d  withithir  In  ill  pn>lnl.ilil\  tlit\  in:  IrceiUKKi,  in  the 
riiitMl  Stiti-  tlii\  lit  often  e-ilIiHl  Dn-dili'-.  e.)qtu-.<li.s  '2.  In 
|iin>\ii]in  i\  t*  tin  fluid  i-  tlun  wittr^  ot  low  -|)eeific  gravity 
(niukr  10111)  md  eontiin-  mh  Uv.  m(>r|>hol(ien."d  elements. 
C  \lindrK  il  ()iitiuliiiiii  i- \eM  i-iiih  fimnd  (hiriiifr  lite  in  tlu  fluid 
witlidi-iwii  Irt  i-|iii  itum  iioni  iithir  o\  in  m  or  |>,iro\aii  in  cysts, 
J  Thi  fluid  Iroiii  fil)iiK\-«tir  tuniur-  oi  tin  uti  ru-.  i-.  thin,  watori", 
ind  (oi^jnlitr-  -pontiimm-h ,  wliih  th it  from  oMirian  md  pan)- 
\  iriui  <\-t-.  nt\er  (Oigiihti-  -punt  ineoii-h  unic"-  bluod  i-  present. 
I-ibropx-tit  tumor    of  tlit  iitLrti-  1ii\l  ihi  (pitluliil  lining 
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HYDATID  CT8T8. 

Hydatid  cysts  are  scarcely  ever  seen  in  the  United  States.  The 
fluid  in  question  is  clear,  alkaline,  of  a  sjiecific  gravity  varying 
l)etween  1.006  and  1.010,  and  contains  no  albumin.  Succinic  acid  is 
usually  present,  and  may  be  demonstrated  by  acidifying  a  small  amount 
of  the  fluid  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  evaporating  to  dryness.  The 
residue  is  extracted  with  ether  and  the  ether  evai)orated  ;  the  aqueous 
solution  of  the  second  residue,  in  the  presence  of  succinic  acid,  will 
yield  a  rust-colored  gelatinous  precipitate  when  treated  with  a  few 
drops  of  a  solution  of  ferric  chloride.  Soditim  chlonde  is  always 
present  in  notable  amounts,  and  may  be  recognized  by  evaporating 
a  drop  of  the  liquid  upon  a  slide,  when  the  characteristic  crystals  of 
salt  will  be  found. ^  Most  important,  of  course,  is  the  microscopical 
examination,  which  may  reveal  the  presence  of  booklets  and  shreds 
of  membrane,  and  at  times  of  scolices  (see  Sputum). 

HYDRONEPHROSIS. 

The  diagnosis  of  hydronephrosis  can  usually  be  made  without  diffi- 
culty if  a  sufficient  amount  of  fluid  can  be  obtained ;  the  presence  of 
urea  and  uric  acid  in  notable  quantities,  as  well  as  of  renal  epithelial 
cells,  which  latter  especially  should  be  sought  for,  is  quite  character- 
istic. Small  amounts  of  uric  acid,  however,  may  also  be  present  in 
ovarian  cysts. 

PANCREATIC  CYSTS. 

These  cysts  may  be  recognized  by  the  fact  that  the  fluid  possesses 
the  power  of  digesting  albumin  in  alkaline  solution.  A  small 
amount  of  the  liquid  is  added  to  milk,  when  after  precipitation  of 
the  casein  the  biuret  test  is  applied ;  a  positive  reaction  indicates 
the  presence  of  trypsin.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  test  does  not 
always  yield  positive  results,  even  if  the  fluid  in  question  is  derived 
from  a  j)ancreatic  cyst,  as  the  trypsin  is  apparently  destroyed  in  the 
course  of  time.  The  larger  the  cyst,  the  less  likely  will  it  be  pos- 
sible to  obtain  the  reaction.  A  positive  result  is  hence  only  of 
value,  while  a  negative  result  does  not  exclude  the  existence  of  the 
disease.' 

1  J.  Munk,  Virchow's  Archiv,  1875,  vol.  Ixiii.  p.  255. 

^Karewski,  Deutach.  med.  Woch.,  1890,  vol.  xvi.  pp.  10a5  and  1069.  Hoftneister 
Prag.  med.  Woch.,  1891,  vol.  xvi.  pp.  365  and  377  (see  Oassenbauer).  v.  Jaksch,  Zeit. 
f.  Heilk.,  1888,  vol.  ix.  p.  126  (see  Wdlfler). 


CHAPTER    X. 

THE  CEREBROSPINAL  FLUID. 

According  to  our  present  knowk^dge,  the  cerebrospinal  fluid  is 
secreted  by  the  choroid  plexuses  into  the  lateral  ventricles.  Passing 
through  the  foramina  of  Monro,  the  third  ventricle,  and  the  aque- 
duct of  Sylvius,  on  the  one  hand,  it  reaches  the  fourth  ventricle  and 
enters  the  cistern-like  sulmrachnoid  spaces  at  the  base  of  the  brain, 
through  the  foramen  of  Magendie  and  the  lateral  clefts  of  the  fourth 
ventricle.  On  the  other  hand,  a  certain  jwrtion  of  the  fluid  reaches 
the  same  destination  directly  tlirough  the  cleft  in  the  descending  horn 
of  each  lateral  ventricle.  The  larger  ])ortion  of  the  fluid  then  passes 
upward  through  the  subarachnoid  sj)acos  along  the  convexity  of  the 
brain  to  the  Pac(;hi()nian  granulations,  while  the  smaller  portion 
enters  the  vertt^bral  cjinal  through  the  subarachnoid  spaces  of  the 
spinal  arachnoid  membrane. 

Within  recent  years  puncture  of  the  vertebral  canal  lias  been 
fretiuently  resorti^il  to,  both  for  thenipiHitic  and  diagnostic  purposes. 
The  practical  value  of  this  metluxl  of  diagnosis  is  now  beyond  ques- 
tion, and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  ere  long  physicians  will  resort  to 
spinal  puncture  in  ol)scure  cases  of  e(»rel)rospinal  disease  with  as 
little  hesitancy  as  puncture  of  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  cavities  is 
now  jmictised.^ 

The  operative  mdhod  to  be  eniploycMl  is  the  following :  with  the 
patient  placcKl  upon  his  left  side, — some  observers  prefer  the  sitting 
posture, — and  the  body  bent  well  forward,  a  long  aspi rating-needle 
is  introduced  upon  a  level  with  the  lower  third  of  the  third  or  fourth 
lumbar  spinous  process,  and  about  1  em.  to  the  side  of  the  meiiian 
line,  the  ncKxlle  being  directed  slightly  upward  and  inwanl.  The 
d('|)th  to  which  it  is  necessary  to  puncture  will,  of  course,  vary  with 
the  age  of  the  patient.  In  a  child  two  years  of  age  the  vertebral 
canal  may  be  reached  at  a  depth  of  2  cm.,  while  in  the  adult  it  is 
necessary  t<:>  insert  the  needle  ior  a  distance  of  from  4  to  8  cm.  As 
soon  as  the  subarachnoid  space  is  reaclunl  cerebrospinal  fluid  will 
flow  from  the  needle.      Ai^pirafion  should  always  be  avoideil. 

Some  writers  have  advised  that  the  operation  be  performed  under 

'  H.  Quincke,  Vorhandl.  (1.  X.  Cohk.  f.  inn.  Med.  1891.  A.  Hand,  "  .\  Critical 
Sunimary  of  the  Literature  on  the  Dia^iiostic  and  Therapeutic  Value  (»f  Lumbar 
Puncture."  Am.  Jour.  Med.  Sei..  IJMIO.  vol.  <'\x.  ]>.  1<;;J.  A.  Stadelmann.  "  KlinisK'he 
Erfahrungen  mit  d.  Lumbalpuuction,"  Deutseh.  nied.  Woch..  1S97,  p.  T-l."). 
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narcosis ;  and  without  doubt  this  may  Ihj  necessary  at  times,  particu- 
larly when  contracture  of  the  dorsal  muscles  exists.  In  the  majority 
of  cases,  however,  it  is  not  necessary. 

Amount. — So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  no  obser\'ations 
have  been  made  regarding  the  amount  of  fluid  which  may  be  obtained 
by  puncture  in  normal  individuals.  In  all  probability,  however,  this 
is  small.  Under  pathological  conditions  the  amount  may  var}'  from 
a  few  drops  to  100  c.c,  and  even  more.  In  general  terms  it  may 
bo  stilted  tluit  the  amount  is  directly  proportionate  to  the  degree  of 
intracranial  pressure.  Exceptions,  however,  are  frequent.  Small 
amounts  of  cerebrospinal  fluid  or  none  at  all  may  thus  be  obtained 
when  owing  to  the  formation  of  a  thick  exudate  or  the  existence  of 
a  cerebral  tumor  comnuinication  between  the  basilar  subarachnoid 
spaces  of  the  brain  and  those  of  the  spinal  cord  has  been  internipted. 
Whenever,  then,  symptoms  of  intracranial  pressure  exist,  while  no 
fluid  or  minimal  amounts  only  can  Ix*  obtaine<l  by  puncture,  the 
conclusion  will  usually  be  justifiable  that  we  are  dealing  with  a 
purulent  meningitis  or  with  a  tumor  of  the  brain,  and  more  es|)ecially 
of  the  cerel)ellum.  It  should  l)e  remembered,  however,  that  the 
same  result  may  be  obtained  in  cases  of  obliteration  of  the  aqueduct 
of  Sylvius,  or  when  sclerotic  pnK?esses  involve  the  foramen  of 
Magendie,  which  is  occasionally  observed  in  certain  forms  of  hydro- 
cej)halus.  Adhesions  of  the  ]>ia  mater  to  the  arachnoid  and  the 
dura  mater  may,  by  interfering  with  the  flow  of  cerebrospinal  fluid, 
also  lead  to  the  formation  of  hydrocephaliLS,  but  in  these  cases  a 
tumor  can  usually  be  excluded,  as  the  changers  in  question  always 
develop  as  sequelse  to  a  meningitis.  A  serous  or  tubercular  menin- 
gitis, as  well  as  acute  hydrocephalus  and  tetanus,  can,  however, 
alwavs  be  excluded  when  onlv  minimal  amounts  of  fluid  are  obtained 
by  puncture.  The  largest  amounts,  on  the  other  hand,  are  seen  in 
cjises  of  serous  meningitis,  tubercular  meningitis,  and  cerebral  tumors, 
which  do  not  interfere  with  the  circulation  of  the  cerebrospinal 
fluid. 

Appearance. — Normal  cerebrospinal  fluid,  as  well  as  that  obtained 
in  cases  of  serous  meningitis,  tubercular  meningitis,  hydrocephalus, 
and  tumors  of  the  brain,  is  j)erfectly  clear,  and  as  a  rule  colorless 
unless  a  small  bloo<l-vessel  has  been  punctured,  when  the  fluid  may 
present  a  slightly  reddish  tinge.  More  or  less  pronounced  yellow 
shades  are,  hoAvever,  at  times  observed.  Important  fnmi  the  stand- 
IK)int  of  diagnosis  is  the  fact  that  in  cases  of  hemorrhage  into  the 
ventricles  pure  bloo<l  is  obtained,  while  such  a  result  is,  of  course,  a 
mechanical  impossibility  in  cases  of  epidural  haematoma.  In  subdural 
hjematoma,  on  the  other  hand,  blood  may  also  find  its  way  into  the 
subarachnoid  space,  but  the  amount  is  always  small,  and  cannot  be 
comjxireil  with  that  seen  in  cases  of  ventricular  hemorrhage.  When- 
ever, then,  as  in  traumatic  cases  with  severe  cerebral  symptoms,  the 
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Hurgeon  is  confronted  with  the  (question  whether  or  not  to  trephine, 
puncture  of  the  subjirachnoid  s|>iice  may  furnish  much  valuable 
information.  If  in  such  eases  no  bloml  at  all  is  found,  it  may  lye 
inferred  that  an  epidural  luematoma  or  a  subdural  hsematoma  of 
slight  extent  only  exists  ;  an  oj)eration  may  then  be  jx^rformed.  If, 
however,  pure  bhxxl  is  encountered,  it  would  l)e  justifiable  to  assume 
the  existence  of  extensive  injury  to  the  brain-substance  pro|>er, 
or,  in  castas  in  which  the  historj'  is  obscure,  an  intracerebral  hem- 
orrhage with  rupture  into  the  ventricles.  In  such  wises  the  idea 
of  an  o|K»ration  would,  of  course*,  Ik?  entertaineil  only  under  exoc*i>- 
tional  conditions.  If,  further,  the  fluid  is  only  tinged  with  blcxxl, 
a  sulnlural  luematoma  prol)al)ly  exists,  and  an  o|^)enition  should 
Ih)  advise<L  Accidental  hemorrhag(%  viz.,  hemorrhage  referable  to 
the  puncture  itself,  can  Ik^  rcjidily  recognized,  as  the  first  few  drops 
only  are  then  tingtKl  with  blood,  or  the  1>1o<k1  a])|x»rs  only  afler  the 
flow  has  been  definitely  established ;  the  amount,  moreover,  is  insig^ 
nificjint. 

(/loudy  fluid  is  obtaini^il  in  all  c«ses  of  pundent  meningitis  unless 
the  disease  is  limit<Hl  to  a  very  small  areji.  This  is,  of  course,  most 
im]>ortant  fnmi  a  diagnostic  stiindpoint.  Cases  of  abscc»ss  of  the  bniin 
or  sinus  throml>osis  occHir  again  and  agjiin  in  which  the  question  as 
to  the  advisability  of  ojx?rative  interference  is  largely  dcpeudent 
upon  the  presence  or  absemre  of  a  complicating  purulent  meningitis. 
In  c(!rtain  insUmces  a  siitisfact4)ry  c<mclusion  may,  of  course,  be 
rejichcil  without  puncture  ;  but  in  many  others  this  is  im|K>ssible, 
and  r^ichtheinrs  dictum,  that  an  ojH»nition  should  never  l)e  under- 
taken in  such  casi's  unless  tlie  iiit(»grity  of  th<»  meninges  has  been 
estahlishcd  hy  s|)inal  puncture,  should  be  borne*  in  mind. 

The  degree  of  cloudiness  naturally  varies  in  different  eases,  and 
while  in  some  instances  the  cliaracter  of  the  fluid  is  seropurulent, 
pure,  creamy  pus  may  be  found  in  others.  (Srenerally  sj>ejiking,  a 
cloudy  fluid  indic^ites  the  existence  of  an  acute  inflammatory' process 
or  an  exacerlxition  of  a  chronic  pnK^ess. 

Important,  f*urthermore,  is  the  fact  that  the  fluid  in  non-inflam- 
matory diseases  of  the  brain,  such  as  tumor  or  abscess,  rarely 
undergoes  coagulation,  while  this  is  the  rule  in  all  inflammatory" 
diseases.  In  tubercular  meningitis  the  coagula  are  ver^'  delicjite, 
and  may  be  well  comparcHl  to  spider-w(»bs  extending  throughout 
the  fluid,  while  in  pundent  meningitis  the  coagula  are  mu(^h  firmer. 

Specific  Gravity. — The  s|K*ciHc  gravity  of  cerebrospinal  fluid 
normally  varies  between  1.005  and  1.007,  corresponding  to  the 
})resence  of  from  10  to  15  pro  mille  of  solids.  Tender  ])athologii»id 
conditions  variations  from  1.00.*]  to  1.012  mav  1h*  ol)ser\*tKl,  the 
s|KM*ific  gravity,  genendly  s|H*aking,  being  higher  in  the  inflamma- 
torv  than  in  the  non-inflammatorv  diseases  of  the  bniin.  From  a 
diagnostic  standjH)int,   however,  the  determination  of    the    s|HH*iHc 
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gravity  is  of  little  vajue,  as  numerous  exceptions  to  the  above  rule 
occur. 

The  reaction  is  always  alkaline. 

Chemical  Compositioii. — An  idea  of  the  chemical  composition  of 
the  cerebrospinal  fluid  may  be  formed  from  the  following  analysis^ 
taken  from  Gran  tier  : 

Water 987.00 

Albumin 1.10 

Fat 0.09 

Cholestcrin 0.21 

Alcoholic  and  aqueous  extract,  minus  salts   )  n  7e 

Sodium  lactate \ ^"'^ 

Chlorides 6.14 

Earthy  phosphates ...  0.10  • 

Sulphates      0.20 

In  addition,  urea  is  at  times  found,  as  also  a  substance  which 
reduces  Fehling's  solution  and  gives  rise  to  a  brown  color  when 
boiled  with  caustic  potash,  but  which  neither  undergoes  fermentation 
nor  forms  an  osazon  when  treated  with  phenylhydrazin.  The  sub- 
stiince  in  question  is  generally  rc^rded  as  pyrocjitechin.  Its  amount 
varies  between  0.002  and  0.116  per  cent.  According  to  C.  Ber- 
naixl,  glucose  may  also  be  present,  but  it  is  questionable  whether 
this  is  the  case  under  normal  conditions  (see  below).  Nawratzki 
discovered  a  reducing  substance  in  his  cases,  which  was  demon- 
strated to  be'glucose  ;  his  subjects,  however,  were  unfortunately  not 
normal,  but  general  paretics  with  fever.  Pyrocatechin  was  absent. 
So  far  as  the  albmninous  bcxlies  are  concerned  which  may  be  found 
in  the  cerebrospinal  fluid,  serum-albumin  is  said  to  be  present  only 
under  exceptional  conditions,  while  nonnally  a  mixture  of  globulin 
and  albumoses  is  found.  The  question  whether  or  not  mucin  may 
also  be  present  is  still  undecided.* 

Under  pathological  conditions  the  amount  of  albumin  may  varj' 
considerably,  and  is  of  diagnbstic  importance.  According  to  the 
majority  of  observers,  the  figure  given  in  the  above  analysis  is 
too  high,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  1  pro  mille  may  be  regarded  as 
normal.  The  lowest  values  have  been  obtained  in  cases  of  chronic 
hydrocephalus  (traces  only),  meningitis  serosa  (0.5  to  0.75  pro  mille), 
and  tumors  of  the  brain  (traces  to  0.8  pro  mille) ;  while  the  largest 
amounts  have  been  found  in  chronic  hydrocephalus  the  result  of 
hyj)era}mia  (1  to  7  pro  mille),  and  in  tubercular  meningitis  (1  to  3 
pro  mille).  Nawratzki  in  recent  examinations  found  amounts  varj- ing 
between  0.047  and  0.170  per  cent.,  but  the  subjects  of  his  investi- 
gjition  had  fever  at  the  time. 

Lichtheini  claims  to  have  found  glucose — ^l>y  means  of  ttie  phenyl- 
hydrazin t^\st — in  all  aises  of  tumor  which  he  examined.     In  cas(« 

1  Stadelmann,  Mitth.  a.  d.  Grenzf^ebiet.  d.  Med.  u.  Chir.,  vol.  ii.  Comba,  Clin,  med., 
1899  (cited  in  Arch.  d.  MM.  d.  EDOants,  1900).  Lenhartz,  Verhandl.  d.  XIV.  Cong, 
f.  inn.  MtKi.,  1900. 
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of  tubercular  meningitis^  on  the  other  hand^  a  positive  result  was 
only  exceptionally  obtained.  Quincke  also  reports  that  he  was  able 
to  demonstrate  the  presence  of  sugar  whenever  the  liquid  obtained 
was  sufficient  in  amount  for  the  necessar}'  tests.  Unfortunately, 
however,  he  does  not  detail  his  cases.  Concetti  found  no  sugar  in 
hydroc^eplialic  fluid. 

The  ex|)erience  of  other  observers  does  not  agree  %vith  that  of 
Lichtheim  and  Quincke ;  and  Furbringer/  who  has  thus  far  reported 
the  largest  number  of  spinal  punctures,  found  sugar  in  only  two 
cases  of  diabetes  associateil  with  tuberculosis. 

According  to  Gumprecht,  the  normal  cerebrospinal  fluid  also  con- 
tains traces  of  cholin. 

Microscopical  Examination. — The  microscopical    examination 
of  the  fluid  withdrawn  by  spinal  puncture  is  most  important. 
^  ^  ^A  i    Under  normal  conditions,  as  well  as  in  cases  of  tubercular  men- 
'^'•'"''    .      ingitis,  tumor,  abscess,  acute  and  chronic  hydrocephalus,  only  a  few 
v^*  «^     ,  leucocytes  and  endothelial   cells  from  the  subarachnoid  spaces  are 
a  ^ '  "j  "[^   usually  found,  enclosed  in  extremely  delicate  meshes  of  fibrin.      In 
Lv-'  \        purulent  meningitis,  on  the  other  hand,  leucocytes  are   present  in 
*^    large  numbers,  and  in  some  instances  even  pure  pus  may  be  obtained. 
[s  '  '  Most  imjK)rtaut  from  a  diagnostic  standpoint  is  the  fact  that  patho- 

genic micro-organisms  may  be  found.  Lichtheim,  Furbringer,  Frey- 
han,  Den  nig,  and  Fninkel  were  thus  able  to  demonstrate  the  presence 
of  tubercle  bad  if  i  in  a  fairly  large  numlx^r  of  cases  of  tubercular 
meningitis.  Other  observers,  it  is  true,  have  been  less  fortunate, 
but  the  fact  that  Furbringer  found  tubercle  bacilli  in  thirty  cases  out 
of  thirty -seven  is  certainly  significant.  Schwarz  states  that  he  ob- 
taintnl  positive  results  in  sixttK^^n  out  of  twenty-two  cases,  and 
Slawvk  and  Manieatide  found  bacilli  in  all  of  nineteen  cases  (six- 
teen times  by  direct  microscopical  examination,  and  three  times  bv 
the  animal  ex]X}rinient).  In  order  t<;  examine  for  tubercle  bacilli, 
the  fluid  should  be  placeil  on  ice  for  from  six  to  twenty-four  hours, 
until  a  slight  coagulum  has  formed,  M'hen  the  fine,  spider-web-like 
threads  of  iibrin  are  transferred  to  a  cover-slij),  spread  in  as  thin  a 
layer  as  possible,  and  stiiined  as  described  in  the  chapter  on  the 
Sinitura.  If  a  centrifugal  machine  is  available,  the  examination 
may,  of  course,  be  made  at  once ;  the  chances  of  finding  the  bacilli 
are  then  also  much  grwiter.  In  every  case  a  large  numl)er  of  speci- 
mens should  be  prepanxl  lx»fore  the  search  is  abandoned.  Only  a 
])osilive  result,  however,  is  of  value,  and  in  doubtful  crises  recourse 
should  be  had  to  the  animal  exjx'riment.- 

In  the  diagnosis  of  epidemic  cerebrospinal  meningitis  lumbar 
puncture  is  of  signal  value,  as  the  DIplovorcus  meninf/^iiidis  intrace/hi- 
laris  of  Weiehselhaurn-Jiiger  Ciin   be  demount ratci^l   in  a  large  per- 

*  FiirbrinpT.  Vcrhaiull.  d.  XV.  C'oiij;.  f.  inn.  Med..  19<>1. 

^  Fiirbringer,  loc.  ril.     Wt'ntW(>rth,  Arch.  o(  IVdiat.,  Nov.,  1S99. 
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centage  of  cases.  CouDcilman  *  thus  states  that  during  a  recent 
epidemic  of  the  disease  in  Boston  lumbar  puncture  was  performed 
in  fifty-five  cases,  and  that  in  the  fluid  obtained  the  diplococci  were 
found  on  microscopical  examination  or  in  culture  in  thirty-eight 
cases.  The  average  time  from  the  onset  of  the  disease  before  spinal 
puncture  was  made  was  seven  days  in  the  positive  cases,  and  seven- 
teen days  in  the  negative  cases.  The  longest  time  after  the  onset 
in  which  a  positive    result  was  obtained    was    twenty-nine  days. 

Similar  results  have  also  been  reached  bv  other  observers.* 

• 

The  organism  in  question  is  a  diplococcus,  each  hemisphere  being 
of  about  the  same  size  as  the  ordinary  pathogenic  micrococci.  It  is 
readily  stained  with  the  usual  dyes,  and  decolorized  by  Gram's 
methtxl.  Short  chains  of  from  four  to  six  and  tetrads  may  at  times 
be  seen.  It  grows  best  upon  LoflBer's  blood-serum  mixture,  form- 
ing round,  whitish,  shining,  viscid-looking  colonies,  with  smooth, 
shaqJy  defined  outlines,  which  may  attain  a  diameter  of  from  1  to 
\h  mm.  in  twenty-four  hours.  Their  cultivation  upon  plain  agar, 
glycerin-agar,  and  in  bouillon  is  less  reliable. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  best  results,  it  is  necessary  to  use  large 
amounts  of  the  exudate,  and  to  make  a  number  of  cultures,  as 
many  of  the  organisms  are  usually  dead,  or  at  least  will  not  grow. 
In  ordinary  cover-slip  preparations  they  are  often  numerous,  and 
are  found  enclosed  in  the  polynuclear  leucocytes.  Their  number 
then  varies  considerably.  On  the  one  hand,  only  one  or  two  may 
l)e  present  in  a  cell,  while  in  others  they  may  be  so  closely  packed 
as  to  obscure  the  nucleus. 

Mixed  infections  are  not  uncx)mmon  in  epidemic  cerebrospinal 
meningitis.  Councilman  thus  found  the  pneumococcus  in  seven 
cases,  and  Friedliinder's  bacillus  in  one.  Terminal  infections  with 
stai)hyloc(x;ci  and  streptococci  also  occur. 

In  other  forms  of  purulent  meningitis  a  large  variety  of  organisms 
has  Ikkju  found.  Wolf  gives  the  following  figures,  resulting  from  an 
analysis  of  1 74  cases,  in  which  epidemic  cerebrospinal  meningitis  is, 
however,  include<l :  in  44.23  j)er  a»nt.  the  pneumococcus  was  found  ; 
in  34.48  per  cent,  the  Diplococcus  meningitidis  intracellularis ;  in 
3.45  j)er  cent,  staphylococci ;  in  8.03  jxt  cent,  streptococci,  in  1.13 
|x^r  cent,  the  liacillus  of  Friedlander ;  in  2.87  per  cent,  the  Bacillus 
typhosus;  in  1.72  per  cent,  the  l)acillus  of  Neumann-Schiiffer,  and 
in  2.87  per  cent,  the  Bacillus  coli  communis,  the  Bacillus  pyogenes 
fcrtidus,  the  Bacillus  aerogenes  meningitidis,  and  the  Bacillus  mallei, 
while  no  Imcteria  were  found  in  1.15  per  cent,  of  the  cases. 

*  W.  T.  (^ouncilmaD,  "Cerebroftpinal  Mcninfnti!«t"  Johns  Hopkins  Hosp.  Boll.,  1898, 
p.  27;  and  Phila.  Med.  .Jour,  189K.  p.  937.  W.  T.  Councilman,  F.  B.  Mallory.and  J.  H. 
Wrijfht,  '*  Epidemic  Cerebrospinal  Meningitis,"  Am.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.,  1898,  p.  252. 

*  W.  Osier,  '*The  Cavendish  Lecture  on  the  ifltiology  and  Diagnosis  of  Cerebro- 
spinal Fever,"  Phila.  Med.  Jour.,  1899,  p.  26.  £.  Stadelmann,  **  Meningitis  Cerebro- 
sinnalis,"  Zeit.  f.  klin.  MimI.,  vol.  xzxviii.  p.  46.  K.  Neorath,  Centralbl.  f.  d.  Grenz- 
gebietc  d.  Med.  u.  Chir.,  18!)7,  vol.  i. 


CHAPTER    XI. 

THE  SEMEN. 

The  ejaculated  semen  is  a  mixture  of  the  secretions  furnished  bv 
the  testicles,  the  prostiite  gland,  the  seminal  vesicles,  and  the  glands 
of  Cowj)er. 

GENERAL  CHARACTERISTICS. 

Semen  is  white  or  slightly  yellowish  in  color,  semifluid,  stickv, 
and  of  an  oj>aque,  non-homogeneous,  milky  apixjarance,  which  is  <lue 
to  the  presence  of  white,  ()j)aque  islets  floating  in  the  otherwise  clear 
fluid  ;  these  consist  almost  entirely  of  the  specific  mor|>hological 
elements  of  the  semen,  the  spermatozoa.  Its  odor,  which  strongly 
resembles  that  of  fresh  glue,  is  chanicteristic,  and  is  owing  to  the 
presence  of  npermln.  It  is  generally  attributed  to  an  admixture  of 
j)rostatic  fluid,  as  the  semen  obtained  from  the  vasa  deferentia  is 
odorless.  According  to  Robin,  however,  this  odor  is  produced  onlv 
at  the  moment  of  ejaculati(m,  and  cjinnot  Ik?  ascril)ed  to  any  single 
one  of  the  secretions  present.  The  reaction  of  human  semen  is 
slightly  alkaline,  and  its  s|)ecific  gravity  greater  than  that  of  water, 
in  which  it  sinks  to  the  bottom. 

CHEMISTRY  OF  THE  SEMEN 

Aecunite  analyses  of  human  semen  or  of  mammalian  semen  do 
not  exist,  and  only  the  old  analyses  of  Vauquelin  and  Kolliker 
C4in  be  given  : 

Man. 

Water 90 

A Ibu ruinous  material 

Extractives  ....       •   .    .    .    .       g 

Ethereal  extract  .    .      j 

Mineral  material 4 

The  niinenil  inatt<'r  consists  largely  of  calcium  ])hosj)hate. 

If  s(»inen  is  k(']>t,  or  if  it  is  slowly  evaporated,  crystals  of  phos- 
])hate  (»f  sjK'rniin  sc^panite  out,  which  are  commonly  known  as 
Bottcher's  crystals,  and  which  were  long  regarded  as  identical  with 
the  so-calle<l  (^harcot-T^eydcn  crystals  that  are  found  in  the  sputum 
of  bronchial  asthma,  in  the  blood  of  leukaemia,  in  the  stools  in  cases 
of  helminthiasis,  etc. 
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orse. 

Ox. 

81.90 

82.10 

•  •  • 

15.30 

16.45 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

2.20 

1.61 

2.60 
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SpermiD  a  a  basic  substance,  and,  according  to  Ladenburg  and 
Ab^l,  is  cloaelj  related  to,  if  not  identical  with,  dietbylcne  diamia 
(piperazin) : 

,NH 

Tlie  pbosphatc  crystallizes  in  the  form  of  monuclinic  four-sided 
spindles  or  prisms,  which  appear  as  flattened  needles  of  variable 
size.  Some  are  scarcely  visible  even  with  a  fairly  high  power  of 
the  microscope,  while  others  attain  the  length  of  40  jt  to  60  ft. 
Tlie  substance  is  soluble  in  fonnol,  thus  difi'ering  from  Charcot- 
Leyden  crystals.  In  water  it  dissolves  with  difficulty ;  it  is  slowly 
soluble  In  acids  and  alkalies,  even  in  ammonia,  while  it  is  insoluble 
iu  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  and  dilute  saline  solution.  Florence's 
reagent  {see  below)  colors  the  crystals  a  bluish  black.  According 
to  Cohn,  the  Bottcher  crystals  are  formed  exclusively  in  the  prostate 
gland,  the  gland  itself  furnishing  the  basic  component,  while  the 
necessary  phosphoric  acid  is  derived  from  other  portions  of  the 
reproductive  apparatus.' 

HICBOSCOPICAL  EXABONATION  OF  TEE  SEHEN. 

Upon  microscopical  examination  normal  semen  is  seen  to  contain 
innumerable  actively  moving  thread-like  bodies,  measuring  from 
50  /( to  60  /( in  length — ^the  aparmcUoxoa,     These  consist,  of  an  ^;g- 


o.  Spermatoma:   b.  CyllDdiical  epltheUum: 
Squ«mou«  epithelium  ffom  Ihe  orethi 


shaped  head,  when  seen  from  above,  which  is  from  3  /i  to  6  /i  in 
length,  the  broader  end  being  directed  anteriorly ;  a  middle  portion, 
4  /I  to  6  /i  in  length,  with   which  the  head  is  united  by  its  smaller 


"  Centralbl.  t.  allg.  P»lh.  n.  path.   Anat., 
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end  ;  and  a  posterior  piece  or  tail,  into  which  the  middle  piece  grad- 
ually fades  (Fig.  i;n). 

In  addition  to  the  siKTinatozoa  a  few  hyaline  bodies  are  seen  whidi 
are  derivtKl  fn>ni  the  seminal  vesicles ;  further,  numerous  small  pale 
granules  of  an  albuminous  nature,  some  testicular  and  urethral  epi- 
thelial <rlls,  l(»oithin-corj)iiscles,  and  so-called  prostatic  or  amyloid 
corpiiMvleHy  which  at  first  sitjht  resemble  starch-granules  in  appcaraooe, 
owing  to  their  conwntric  striations.  A  few  leucocytes  and  occasion- 
ally a  few  red  corpuscles  may  also  be  found. 

PATHOLOGY  OF  THE  SEMEN. 

The  study  of  the  stimen  has  received  little  attention  from  clini- 
cians,  and  gynet*(>logists  frtKjuently  hold  the  wife  responsible  for 
sterility  when  an  examination  of  the  husband's  semen  would — 
aeconling  t^)  Kehrer,'  in  40  |>er  cent. — reveal  an  absence  of  sperma- 
t^>zoa,  constituting  the  condition  usually  spoken  of  as  azoospeintiatwm. 
This  may  1h»  temporarily  observed  following  venereal  excesses,  when 
the  fluid  finally  ejaeulattHl  is  almost  entirely  of  prostatic  origin; 
their  absence  then  ])ossesses  no  significance,  but  persistent  azoosper- 
matism  must  of  niMvssitv  1k»  associated  with  sterility.* 

Cases  have  Iwen  recorded!  in  which,  notwithstanding  the  presence 
of  s|)ermat<)zoa  and  apparently  nonnal  sexual  conditions  in  lx>th 
husband  and  wife,  sterility  exist<Hl  nevertheless,  but  in  which  it  was 
observo<l  that  the  spermatozoa  lost  their  motile  power  almost  imme- 
diately after  ejaeulaticm.  Under  normal  conditions,  following  inter- 
course actively  moving  sjKTmatozoa  may  be  found  in  the  vagina 
aft<T  hours,  days,  and  even  W(H'ks. 

Whenever  it  is  (ItHMucd  advisable  to  make  an  examination  of  the 
semen,  this  should  he  done  immediately  following  ejaculation,  or  as 
soon  as  possible  thcreatler.  N(»t<^  should  then  be  taken,  not  onlv  of 
the  i)rcsciicc,  but  also  of  the  detrree  of  motility  of  the  spermatozoa  • 
a  drop  of  tlu*  semen  is  mixeil  with  a  drop  of  normal  (O.G  j>er  cent.) 
saline  solution,  and  examined  at  once  with  the  mieroseo]ie. 

HIockIv  semen,  constituting  the  condition  s[K>ken  of  as  hamiO" 
spermla,  has  been  observed  on  sevenil  occasions.  It  may  follow 
excessive  sexual  indulgence,  but  may  also  occur  in  connection  with 
gonorrhfcal  ei)ididyinitis.  The  blood  is  readily  rwognized  upon 
microsco[)ical  examination. 

THE  RECOGNITION  OF  SEMEN  IN  STAINS. 

In  medico-legal  cases  the  physicinn  may  be  called  upon  to  decide 
whether  or  not  certain  stains  on  bcHly-linen  arc  cjuised  by  s]Xirmatic 

^  Kchrcr.  Boitrape  z.  kliu.  n.  4»xpcr.  Gyiiack..  1S7J),  vol.  ii.,  Gicsscn. 
'  Fiirbringer,  Zeit.  f.  kliu.  Med.,  ISrtl,  vol.  iii.  p.  310. 
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fluid,  whether  or  not  a  rape  has  been  committed,  etc.  In  such  cases 
it  is  frequently  only  necessary  to  examine  a  drop  of  the  vaginal 
fluid  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  positive  result  at  once.  At  other  times, 
however,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  following  method  :  a  fragment 
of  the  linen  or  scrapings  from  the  vulva  or  vagina  are  placed  in  a 
watch-crystal  and  allowed  to  soak  for  at  least  one  hour  in  from  27 
to  30  per  cent,  alcohol,  when  a  bit  of  the  material  is  teased  in  a 
solution  of  eosin  in  glycerin  (1  :  200),  and  examined.  The 
heads  of  the  spermatozoa  are  thus  stained  a  deep  red,  while  the 
tails,  which  are  oflben  broken,  exhibit  a  pale-rose  tint,  and  can 
readily  be  distinguished  from  vegetable  fibres,  which  do  not  take 
the  stain  at  all.  A  positive  statement  can  thus  be  made  in  every 
case,  even  after  months  and  years,  as  spermatozoa  not  only  resist  the 
action  of  reagents,  but  also  the  process  of  putrefaction  ;  this  is  prob- 
ably owing  to  the  large  j)roportion  of  mineral  matter  which  enters 
into  their  composition,  and  which  insures  preservation  of  their  form. 
Instances  liave  been  recorded  in  which  it  was  possible  to  demon- 
strate spermatozoa  in  stains  aft^r  eighteen  years. 

The  semen  test  of  Florence  *  has  attracted  much  attention,  and 
may  be  recommended  in  doubtful  cases ;  only  a  negative  result, 
however,  is  of  value  (see  below).  It  is  based  upon  the  observation 
that  very  characteristic  cr}'stals  of  iodospermin  are  formed  when 
spermatic  fluid  is  treated  with  a  solution  of  icxlo-potassic  iodide 
containing  1.65  grammes  of  pure  iodine  and  2.54  grammes  of 
}K)tiissium  io<lide,  dissolved  in  26  c.c.  of  water.  When  a  drop 
of  this  solution  is  added  to  a  drop  of  spermatic  fluid  or  an  aqueous 
extract  of  a  seminal  stain,  dark-brown  crystals  of  iodospermin  sepa- 
rate out  at  once,  and  may  be  readily  recognized  under  the  microscope. 
They  occur  in  the  form  of  long  rhombic  platelets  or  fine  needles, 
often  grouped  in  rosettes,  but  also  occurring  singly  or  as  twin 
cr}'.stals.  The  examination  with  the  microscope  should  be  made  at 
once  after  addition  of  the  reagent,  as  the  crystals  disappear  on 
standing. 

As  the  reaction  may  also  be  obtained  in  cases  of  azoosperma- 
tism,  and  with  pure  prostatic  secretion,  while  a  negative  result  is 
obtained  with  the  fluid  from  spermatoceles,  it  is  manifest  that  the 
test  is  not  applicable  for  the  determination  of  the  presence  or  ab- 
sence of  spermatozoa  jjer  se,  Posner-  states  that  he  obtained 
similar  cr^^stals  when  the  test  was  applied  to  a  glycerin  extract  of 
ovaries. 

More  recently  Richter  ^  has  shown  that  Florence's  reaction  is  also 
obtained    with  a   decomposition-product  of    lecithin,    viz.,    cholin, 

*  Florence,  "  Du  sperme  et  des  taches  de  sperme  en  m6decine  legale/'  Arch. 
d'Anthrop.  crirain.,  vols.  x.  and  xi. 

«  C.  Posner,  "  Die  Florence'sche  Reaktion,"  Berlin,  klin.  Woch.,  1897,  p.  602. 

'  M.  Richter,  **  D.  mikrochemische  Nachweis  v.  Sperma,"  Wien.  klin.  Woch.,  1897, 
p.  569. 
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which  would  explain  the  observation  that  better  resulte  are  com- 
monly obtained  with  dried  semen  than  with  fresh  material.  But 
it  follows  also  that  the  reaction  cannot  be  a  specific  semen  reaction, 
and  Richter  accordingly  concludes  that  a  negative  result  only  is  of 
value,  and  indicates  that  the  material  under  examination  is  not 
semen.  He  states  that  he  obtained  positive  results  with  vaginal 
and  uterine  mucus,  with  decomposing  brain-substance,  and  other 
organs  as  well. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


VAGINAL  DISCHARGES. 


aSNERAL  CHARACTERISTICS. 

The  secretion  which  is  normally  furnished  by  the  vaginal  glands 
is  small  in  amount^  and  just  sufficient  to  keep  the  mucous  mem- 
brane moist.  It  is  a  clear  or  somewhat  milky-looking,  semiliquid 
material,  in  which  numerous  epithelial  laminae,  which  have  been 
thrown  off  during  the  normal  process  of  desquamation,  may  be 
found.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  reaction  of  the  vaginal  secretion 
in  virgins  is  invariably  acid,  while  an  alkaline  reaction  is  the  rule  in 
the  diflorSes,  During  pregnancy,  however,  the  secretion  is  probably 
always  acid.  In  five  hundred  cases  which  Kronig  examined  in  this 
direction  an  alkaline  reaction  was  never  observed.  According  to 
Zweifel,  the  vaginal  secretion  contains  traces  of  trimethylamin.* 

Microscopically,  numerous  epithelial  cells,  mucous  corpuscles,  a 
few  large  mononuclear  leucocytes  cellular  detritus,  and  bacteria  are 
found    (Fig.    132).     Doderlein'   has   described   a   non-pathogenic 

Fig.  132. 


Vaginal  aecretloii. 
a,  Mucous  corpuBClei ;  5,  Vaginal  epithelium ;  e,  Epithelium  firom  Tulya. 

baciUus  or  a  group  of  bacilli  which  are  characterized  by  the  fact 
that  they  give  rise  to  marked  acid  fermentation  of  sugar,  and  he 
ri^ards  these  organisms  as  the  only  ones  which  are  constantly 
present  in  the  normal  vagina.     Kr5nig  and  Menge,  however,  state 


>  Zw^M,  Areb.  f.  Oynaek.,  1881,  vol.  xviii.  p.  359. 
*  DSdArittiii,  lUd.,  1887,  vol.  xxxi.  p.  412. 
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that  they  are  often  absent.  These  observers  have  found,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  under  normal  conditions  there  are  various  bacilli 
and  cocci  present  which  belong  to  the  class  of  obligatory  anaerobes, 
and  are  likewise  non-pathogenic.  Unfortunately  they  have  not 
described  these  organisms  in  detail.  Near  the  outlet  they  found 
bacteria  which  may  be  cultivated  upon  alkaline  aerobic  culture- 
media,  but  which  are  usually  absent  in  the  upper  portion  of  the 
vagina. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  various  diplococci  may  also  be  found 
under  normal  conditions,  and  care  should  be  taken  not  to  confound 
these  with  gonococci.  Like  the  gonococci,  they  are  decolorized  by 
Gram's  method.  If  the  various  characteristics  of  the  former  be 
borne  in  mind,  however,  mistakes  may  probably  always  be  avoided  ; 
but  in  married  women  and  in  children  it  would  be  best  to  make 
the  diagnosis  of  gonorrhoea  only  when  the  gonococcus  has  been  iso- 
lated by  cultivation. 

The  question  whether  or  not  pathogenic  bacteria  may  occur  in  the 
normal  vagina  of  prc^ant  or  non-pregnant  women,  may  be  an- 
swered in  the  affinnative ;  although  it  must  be  admitted  that 
with  the  exception  of  the  gonococcus  they  are  only  exceptionally 
found.* 

The  vaginal  secretion  has  been  shown  to  possess  })owerful  bac- 
tericidal properties,  so  that  pathogenic  organisms,  even  when 
artificially  introduced  into  the  vagina,  are  nipidly  killed.  Kronig 
thus  found  that  the  Bacillus  pyocyaneus  disappears  from  the 
vagina  of  pregnant  women  in  from  ton  to  thirty  hours,  the 
staphyl(x;occi  in  from  six  to  thirty-six  hours,  and  the  Strepto- 
coccus j>y(»genos  witliin  six  hours.  Important  from  a  practical 
standpoint  is  the  fact  that  the  bacteria  disapjx?artKl  less  rapidly 
when  irrigation  of  the  vagina  with  water  or  even  antiseptics  was 
employinl. 

Of  animal  jiarasites,  the  TrichomonaH  va<jma1is  is  apparently  the 
only  one  which  may  be  encountered  in  the  v^aginal  discharge.  The 
organism  is  identicid  with  the  trichomonas  found  in  the  feces  and  the 
urine.  In  this  country  it  is  not  often  observcil,  while  it  is  common 
among  the  peasant  j)opnlation  of  Central  Euro]>e.  As  far  as  is 
known,  thcorgjuiism  is  of  no  ])athological  significance,  and  may  occur 
both  under  normal  and  ])athological  conditions.  From  a  medico- 
legal standj)oint,  however,  its  presence  may  not  be  unimportant,  as 
cases  are  on  record  in  which  tricliomonades  have  been  confounded 
with  sj)ermatozoa.  In  my  jnd<::ment,  however,  such  a  mistake  am 
only  occur  if  the  observer  is  without  microscopicid  training. 

*  I)(i(lerlein,  Das  S(heidcns<^cret.  Leipzig.  ISi^i.  J.  W^  Williams,  "  Baotoria  of  the 
VaRlnal  Secretion  of  tlu^  Trc^nant  Woman,"  Am.  Jour.  Obstet..  1H98,  vol.  xxxviii. 
"The  Bacteria  of  the  Vagina  and  Their  Pnictical  Significance,"  Trans.  Am.  Gyn. 
S<>c.,  189S.  "The  Caii.«ie  of  the  Conflicting  Statements  concerning  the  Bacterial  Con- 
tents of  the  Vaginal  Secretion  of  the  Pregnant  Woman,"  Am.  Jour.  Obstet.,  1898. 
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VAamAL  BLENNOBRHCEA. 

In  physiological  conditions  an  increased  vaginal  secretion  is  ob- 
served during  sexual  excitement,  especially  during  coitus,  just  pre- 
ceding and  at  the  beginning  of  menstruation,  and  during  preg- 
nancy, when  a  profuse  blennorrhoea  is  frequently  seen,  which  often 
assumes  a  virulent  character.  The  secTetion  under  such  conditions 
readily  becomes  jnirulent.  When  not  dependent  upon  a  gonorrhoeal 
infection  the  swretion  is  thicker  than  normal,  white,  and  creamy. 
At  times  also  the  vaginal  catarrh  observed  in  pregnancy  is  com- 
plittited  with  mycosis,  when  white  or  yellowish-gray  patches  may 
be  seen  at  the  orifice  of  the  vagina  ;  the  latter  may,  indee<l,  even 
be  filled  with  particles  which  consist  entirely  of  fungi. 

MENSTRUATION. 

At  the  beginning  of  menstniation,  as  has  been  pointed  out  above, 
an  increase  in  the  amount  of  vaginal  secretion  is  observed,  in  which 
leucocytes,  prismatic  epithelial  ct41s  coming  from  the  utenis,  as  well 
as  the  usual  vaginal  cells,  may  Ix?  seen  upon  microscopical  exami- 
nation. Later  the  secretion  l)ecomes  sanguineous  in  character, 
and  finally  only  epithelial  cells,  leucocytes,  and  granular  detritus  are 
encounterwl,  the  cells  usually  showing  evidence  of  fatty  dc^nera- 
tion.  The  amount  of  blood  lost  at  each  menstrual  period  amounts 
to  about  200  grammes  in  perfectly  healthy  females. 

THE  LOCHIA. 

The  lochia  during  the  first  day  following  parturition  are  red  in 
color — the  lochia  rubra — and  emit  the  characteristic  sanguineous 
odor.  At  this  time  a  microscopical  examination  will  revwd  an 
abundance  of  red  corpuscles,  some  leucocytes,  and  a  variable  numlxr 
of  epithelial  cells,  which  are  almost  exclusively  of  vaginal  origin. 
On  the  second  and  thinl  days  the  numl)er  of  reil  coqmscles  dimin- 
ishes, whil(»  the  leucocytes  increase  in  number.  Still  later  the  dimi- 
nution in  the  red  and  the  increase  in  the  white  corpuscles  In^come 
more  marked,  and  the  discharge  at  the  same  time  assumes  a  grayish 
or  white  color,  until  about  the  tenth  day  the  red  corj>useles  have 
almost  entirely  disappeannl,  while  the  leucocytes  and  epithelial  cells 
are  abundant.  Finally,  the  secretion  becomes  thicker,  mucoid,  and 
milky  white  in  color — the  lochia  alba.,  which  condition  may  jKjrsist 
f(»r  from  three  to  four  weeks  in  nursing- women,  and  still  longer  in 
those  who  do  not  nurse,  until  finally  the  normal  secretion  is  again 
established.  Numerous  bacteria  are  encountereil  in  the  lochia,  and 
it  is  curioa**  to  note  that  among  these  pus-organisms  are  quite  con- 
stantly present  without  giving  rise  to  symptoms.     When  a  portion 
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of  the  placenta  or  membranes  have  been  retained  the  lochia  soon 
give  off  a  fetid  odor,  and  assume  a  dirty  brownish  color ;  the  reten- 
tion of  blood-clots  alone  may  also  produce  this  result.  In  such 
cases  the  lochia  swarm  with  bacteria  of  all  kinds.^ 

VULVITIS  AND  VAGINITIS. 

In  cases  of  vulvitis  and  vaginitis  a  marked  increase  is  observed 
in  the  number  of  the  leucocytes  and  epithelial  cells,  the  character  of 
the  latter  depending,  essentially  of  course,  uj)on  the  portion  of  the 
genital  tract  affected.  Red  corpuscles  are  also  met  with  at  times  ; 
their  number  generally  stands  in  a  direct  relatipn  to  the  intensity  of 
the  inflammatory  process.  In  some  instances  epithelial  casts  of 
the  entire  vagina  have  been  observed,  constituting  the  condition 
termed  vaginitis  exfoliativa.     The  condition,  however,  is  rare. 

The  discharge  of  large  amounts  of  pure  pus  through  the  vagina 
points  to  })erforation  of  an  abscess  of  the  genital  organs  or  of  the 
neighboring  structures  into  the  uterus  or  the  vagina ;  it  is  of  rare 
occurrence.  Much  more  common  is  the  discharge  of  fecal  matter 
or  of  urine  through  this  channel,  indicating  the  existence  of  a 
vagino-rectal  or  vagino-vesical  fistula. 

MEMBRANOUS  DYSMENORRHSA. 

While  ordinarily,  during  menstruation,  shreds  of  desquamated 
uterine  lining  are  frequently  encountered,  it  is  rare  to  meet  with 
large  pieces  or  complete  casts  of  the  uterus,  the  elimination  of  which 
is  usually  associated  with  the  symptoms  of  a  severe  dysmenorrhoea, 
constituting  the  condition  spoken  of  as  inembranoua  dysmetiorrfwea . 

GANGER. 

While  the  diagnosis  of  malignant  growth  of  the  uterus  is  probably 
never  based  upon  a  microscopical  examination  of  the  vaginal  dis- 
charge alone,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  advanced  cases  this  is  pos- 
sible, as  fragments  of  an  epithelioma  of  the  cervix,  for  example,  may 
frequently  be  detected  upon  microscopical  examination  (Fig.  133). 
In  suspected  cases  small  pieces  of  tissue  should  be  removed  and 
examined  according  to  usual  histological  methods.^ 

GONORRH(EA. 

In  suspected  cases  of  gonorrhoea  an  examination  of  the  vaginal 
and  urethral  discharge  for  the  presence  of  gonococci  is  important, 
as  it  is  practically  impossible  to  diapiose  this  condition  posi- 
tively in  any  other  manner.     Care  sliould  be  taken,  however,  not  to 

^  Dodorlein,  loc.  cit.  Thonien,  Centralbl.  f.  d.  mod.  Wiss.,  1890,  vol.  zxviii.  p.  537; 
and  Arch.  f.  Gyn.,  1HS9.  vol.  xxxvi.  p.  2.'}!. 

2  T.  S.  Cullen,  C^ucer  of  the  Uterus,  Appleton  &  Co.,  1900. 
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cunfound   the  diplococci   which   may  be  norniaUy  present  in    the 
urethra  aod  vagina  with  gonooocci  (see  chapter  on  the  Urine). 


In  cases  of  abortion  it  is  often  pctsible  to  discover  chonon  w^t  id 
the  expelled  blood-clots  which  present  the  characteristic  capillary 


Chorlou  villi. 
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network  (Fig.    134),  and  often    iiiunife»t   signa  of  advanced    fatty 
d^eneration.     Important  also  from  a  diagnmtic  point  of  view  is  tbe 


presence  of  flecidiia!  celU  (Fig.  l-'i-'i),  wliich  are  characterized  bv 
tiioir  large  size,  their  nmnd,  |Milyg(nial,  or  spindle-like  form,  and 
their  characteristic  nuclei  and  nucleoli. 


CHAPTER   XIII. 

THE  SECRETION  OF  THE  MAMMARY  GLANDS. 

THE  SECRETION  OF  MILK  IN  THE  NEWL7  BORN. 

A  SECRETION  from  the  mammarj'  glands  of  the  male  is  obsen'ed 
only  in  the  newly  born,  if  we  except  those  rare  cases  in  which 
adult  males  were  known  to  suckle  infants.  The  fluid  in  question, 
which  may  also  be  obtained  from  the  female  infant,  is  termed 
"Hexenmilch"  (witches'  milk)  by  the  Germans.  Qualitatively  it 
has  the  same  composition  as  milk,  but  may  manifest  considerable 
quantitative  variations. 

COLOSTRUM. 

Aside  from  those  curious  instances  in  which  a  secretion  of  milk 
has  been  observed  in  non-prc^nant  women,  mammary  activity  is 
essentially  coimected  with  the  physiological  phenomena  of  pregnancy 
and  parturition.  Often  as  early  as  the  third  month  a  small  drop  of 
a  serous-looking  fluid  can  be  obtained  from  the  nipple  by  pressure 
upon  the  breasts.  Immediately  after  delivery  a  variable  amount  of 
fluid  is  secreted,  which  is  watery,  semi-opaque,  mucilaginous,  and 
of  a  yellowish  color.  To  this  secretion,  as  well  as  to  that  observed 
during  pregnancy,  the  term  colostrum  has  been  applied.  It  is  dis- 
tinguished from  true  milk  by  its  physical  characteristics  and  by  the 
presence  of  a  greater  proportion  of  sugar  and  salts.  The  fluid, 
moreover,  coagulates  upon  boiling.  An  idea  may  be  formed  of  its 
composition  from  the  appended  table : 


4  weeks  before  birth. 

17  days  be- 
fore birth. 

9  days  be- 
fore birth. 

24  hoars 

2  days 
after  birth. 

I. 

II.    ^ 

after  birth. 

Water     .    .    . 

945.2 

852.0 

851.7 

858.8 

843.0 

867.9 

Solids         .    . 

54.8 

148.0 

148.3 

141.2 

157.0 

132.1 

Casein     .    .    . 

■       •       • 

•       •       • 

•       •       • 

•       •       • 

•       •       • 

21.8 

Albumin     .    . 

28.8 

69.0 

74.8 

80.7 

•       •       • 

•       •       • 

Fat      .... 

7.3 

41.3 

30.2 

23.5 

•       •       • 

48.6 

Lactose  .    .    . 

17.3 

39.5 

43.7 

36.4 

•       •       • 

61.0 

Salts    .... 

4.4 

4.4 

1         4.5 

5.4 

5.1 

•       «       • 

Upon  microscopical  examination  fat-droplets,  a  few  leucocytes, 
some  epithelial  cells,  and  so-called  colostrum-corjmsclea  are  found. 
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Colnatrum  of  a  woman  in  tlKth  montb  o 


Tlie  latter  are  highly  refractive  bodies,  of  irregukr  size,  whose  inte- 
rior is  filled  with  fatty  granules  (Fig.  136). 

LiTBR ATI-RE.— G.  Woodwarf,  ■■L'bemiBtry  orCalnelnim  Uilk,"  Jour.  Ezper.  Hed., 


THE    SECRETION    OF   BIILK   FBOFEE,    IN    THE  ADULT 
FEMALE. 

Tile  secretion  of  milk  proper  usually  bt^ins  about  the  third  day 
following  ])arturition,  and  may  continue  for  a  variable  lenfrth  of 
time.  On  the  one  hand,  the  amount  of  milk  secreted  may  be  so 
small  as  to  l>e  insufticicnt  for  the  needs  of  the  ehild,  »o  that  lacta- 
tion may  have  to  cease  after  several  days;  on  the  otlier  baud, 
women  are  not  infretjuently  seen  who  nurne  their  children  for  two 
years  and  even  longer.  Usually  infants  arc  nursed  until  six  or  seven 
teeth  have  ap(>eare<l,  which  period  varies  with  the  individual  child, 
aven^ng  about  the  eleventh  month, 

HUUAN  MILK. 

Human  milk  is  of  a  bluish  Ciilor,  and  ditfers  in  this  respect  fn>iD 
the  milk  of  cows.  It-*  reaction  is  alkidiw.  The  f|)ooific  gravity 
may  vary  (wtwoi-n  1.026  and  1.0-1"),  one  betwe<^>n  1.028  and  1,034 
lK>ing  the  most  common.  The  animint  of  milk  sicretod  in  twenty- 
four  hours  varifs  fn)m  500  to  loOO  e.c.  Microscopically,  it  is  a 
fairly  homogeneous  emulsion  of  fat,  and  is  practicjilly  destitute  of 
cellular  element*.  From  the  following  table  an  idea  may  be  fbrme<I 
of  its  chemical  comjKisition  : 


Water    .   .   . 

,    .       STli.OO 

so  1.00 

S72.40 

892.00 

890.00 

Solids      .    .    . 

.  .     l2^.oo 

100.00 

1 27.(10 

108.00 

IO'J.40 

.Albumin     .    . 

.    .         22.10 

17,!>0    ! 

1 9.00 

18.13 

17  24 

Fat      .... 

,    .         .'i^.ltl 

.1.1.(10    1 

43.20 

.'!2..'8 

29.15 

Ijinn-e  .    .    . 

.  . ;     eo,yo 

53.i'0    '■ 

59.ao 

-'i7.ft4 

59.92 

SaltB   .    ,    .    , 

2.90 

4.20 

2.eo 

I.tl-S 

2.09 
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Upon  comparing  this  table  with  the  following  analysis  of  cows' 
milk  it  will  be  seen  that  the  latter  contains  more  albumin  and  less 
sugar  than  human  milk.  Human  milk,  moreover,  is  relatively 
(lefieient  in  minenil  matter,  and  esj)ecially  in  calcium  salts  and 
phosphoric  acid  : 

Water 874.2 

Solids 125.8 

Casein 28.8  \«.c 

Albumin 5.3 /"^^ 

Fat 36.6 

Lactose 48.1 

Salts 7.1 

The  albumins  found  in  milk-plasma  are  casein,  lactoglobulin, 
and  lactalbumin.  It  is  claimed  bv  some  observers  that  the  ca.sein 
of  human  milk  differs  from  that  obtained  from  cows'  milk.  The 
caseiii-coagula  in  human  milk  are  not  so  large  and  dense  as  those 
observed  in  cows'  milk.  Human  casein,  moreover,  is  not  so  readily 
precipitated  by  acids  and  salts ;  it  does  not  always  coagulate  upon 
the  addition  of  rennet  ferment,  and  while  it  may  be  precipitated  by 
the  gastric  juice,  it  is  readily  dissolved  by  an  excess.  Although 
accurate  analyses  of  human  casein  are  not  available,  it  is  probable 
that  the  two  forms  are  not  identi(*al  (Hammarsten). 

The  question  whether  or  not  normal  human  milk  contains  micro- 
organisms may  now  be  answered  in  the  affirmative.  There  cjin  be 
no  doubt,  however,  that  the  milk  as  it  is  swreted  by  the  healthy 
gland  is  sterile,  but  upon  passing  along  the  lacteal  ducts  in  the 
nipple  it  is  always  contaminated  by  the  Staj)hylococcus  epidermidis 
albus  (Welch).  This  micro-orgjinism  must  be  regarded  as  a  constant 
inhabitant  of  the  skin,  and  is  the  only  one  of  the  cutaneous  bacteria 
which  regularly  peiietrat<  s  into  the  deej)er  layers  of  the  epidermis 
and  into  the  glandular  aj)i)endages  of  the  skin.  It  is  thus  at  once 
ap|)arent  why  this  organism  is  so  constantly  met  with,  and  is  prac- 
tically the  only  one  found  in  normal  human  milk.  Exceptionally 
the  Staphylococ<3Us  pyogenes  aureus  is  found. 

THE  BULK  IN  DISEASE. 

The  chemistry  of  the  milk  in  pithological  conditions  has  received 
little  attention.  It  aj)pears,  however,  that  the  milk  of  women  when 
ill  usually  contains  less  fat,  and  that  the  pro|K)rtion  of  lactose  is 
diminished.  In  cases  of  jaundice  the  presence  of  bile-pigment  and 
of  biliarv  acids  has  not  been  sjitisfactorily  demonstrated.  In  cases 
of  mammary  tumors  bloody  secretion  has  been  obser\'ed  in  rare 
cases,  the  nipple  itself  being  intiict. 

Microscopi(»ally,  an  admixture*  of  leucocytes  is  observed  in  various 
diseases  of  the  breast,  and  es[)ecially  in  cases  of  abscess.  Of  patho- 
g(»nic  micro-organisms,  streptococci  may  be  found  in  cases  of  puer- 
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peral    fever ;    more   commonly,    however,    they  are   absent.      The 

typhoid  bacillus  has  occasionally  been  seen  in 
cases  of  typhoid  fever,  and  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  specific  agglutinins  of  typhoid  fever 
have  been  noted  in  the  milk.  Pneumooocci  have 
been  obtained  from  the  milk  of  pregnant  women 
affected  with  lobar  pneumonia.  The  important 
question  whether  or  not  tubercle  bacilli  are  elimi- 
nated in  the  milk  in  cases  of  phthisis  cannot  be 
definitely  answered.  In  cows  such  an  occurrence 
is  certainly  common,  even  when  there  is  no  demon- 
strable tubercular  lesion  of  the  udder.  So  far  as 
I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  however,  tubercle 
bacilli  have  never  been  found  in  human  milk.^ 

A  blue  and  a  red  color  have  been  observed 
in  the  milk  of  cows,  owing  to  the  presence  of  the 
Bacillus  pyocyaneus  and  the  Micrococcus  prodig- 
iosus,  respectively. 

A  chemical  examination  of  human  milk  should 
always  be  made  whenever  it  is  apparent  that 
the  nutrition  of  the  baby  is  below  normal. 
Valuable  dietetic  suggestions  may  thus  be  ob- 
tained. In  other  cases,  as  when  the  mother  is 
unwilling  or  unable  to  nurse  her  child  beyond  a 
certain  [>eriod,  a  knowledge  of  the  composition  of 
her  milk  will  enable  the  physician  to  give  8{>ecific 
instructions  ro^rding  the  proper  modification  of 
cows'  milk.  If  a  wet-nurse  is  to  be  employed, 
her  milk  should  likewise  be  examined. 

Most  important  is  the  determination  of  the 
sj)ecific  gravity  and  of  the  amount  of  fat.  The 
former  may  vary  between  1.029  and  1.033.  The 
amount  of  fat  should  not  be  less  than  3  per  cent. 


» 


» 


Determination  of  the  Specific  Oravity. 

The  specific  gravity  is  best  determined  with 
the  lactodensimcter  of  Quevenne  (Fig.  137).  As 
the  instrument  is  graduated  for  a  temperature  of 
60°  F.,  it  is  nocessar}'  to  correct  the  specific  grav- 
ity whenever  the  temp^^rature  is  above  or  is  below 
this  point.     In  the  following  tables  the  correcte<l 

sj)ecific  gravity  may  be  found  corresponding  to  temperatures  ranging 

from  46^°  to  75°  F.  : 

»  Escherich,  Fortschr.  d.  Med.,  1S85,  vol.  iii.  p.  321.  Karlinski,  Wien.  med.  Woch.. 
18S8.  vol.  xxxviii.  No.  '2"«.  Ott,  Praj?.  med.  Woch.,  1&92,  vol.  xvii.  p.  145.  Cohn  u. 
Neumann,  Virchow's  Archiv,  1S80,  vol.  cxxvi.  p.  187. 


Quevenne's  lactoden- 
siiiieler. 
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GORRSCTIONS  FOR  TeMPEBATURE. 


Specific 

Degrees  of  thermometer  (Fahrenheit). 

grarity. 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

65 

1020 

19.0 

19.1 

19.1 

19.2 

19.2 

19.3 

19.4 

19.4 

19.5 

19.6 

1021 

20.0 

20.0 

20.1 

20.2 

20.2 

20.3 

20.3 

20.4 

20.5 

20.6 

1022 

21.0 

21.0 

'Jl.l 

21.2 

21.2 

21.3 

21.3 

21.4 

21.5 

21.6 

1023 

22.0 

22.0 

22.1 

22.2 

22.2 

22.3 

22.3 

22.4 

22J5 

22.6 

1024 

22.9 

23.0 

23.1 

23.2 

23.2 

23.3 

28.3 

23.4 

23.5 

23.6 

1025 

23.9 

24.0 

24.0 

24.1 

24.1 

24.2 

24.3 

24.4 

24.5 

24.6 

1026 

24.9 

24.9 

25.0 

25.1 

25.1 

25.2 

25.2 

25.3 

25.4 

25.5 

1027 

25.9 

25.9 

26.0 

26.1 

26.1 

26.2 

26.2 

26.3 

26.4 

26.5 

1028 

26.8 

26.8 

26.9 

27.0 

27.0 

27.1 

27.2 

27.3 

27.4 

27.5 

1029 

27.8 

27.8 

27.9 

28.0 

28.0 

28.1 

28.2 

28.3 

28.4 

28.5 

1030 

28.7 

28.7 

28.8 

28.9 

29.0 

29.1 

29.1 

29.2 

29.4 

29.4 

1031 

29.6 

29.6 

29.7 

29.8 

29.9 

30.0 

30.1 

30.2 

30.3 

30.4 

1032 

30.5 

30.5 

30.6 

80.7 

80.9 

31.0 

31.1 

31.2 

81.3 

81.4 

1033 

31.4 

31.4 

81.5 

81.6 

81.8 

31.9 

32.0 

82.1 

82.8 

82.4 

1034 

32.3 

82.3 

82.4 

82.5 

82.7 

329 

83.0 

83.1 

33.2 

83.8 

1035 

83.1 

3a2 

83.4 

83.5 

83.6 

33.8 

83.9 

84.0 

34.2 

84.3 

Specific 

Degrees  of  thermometer  (Fahrenheit). 

gniTity. 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 

61 

62 
20.2 

63 

64 

65 

1020 

19.7 

19.8 

1     19.9 

19.9 

20.0 

20.1 

20.2 

20.3 

20.4 

1021 

20.7 

20.8 

20.9 

20.9 

21.0 

21.1 

21.2 

21.3 

21.4 

21.5 

1022 

21.7 

21.8 

21.9 

21.9 

22.0 

22.1 

22.2 

22.3 

22.4 

22.5 

1023 

22.7 

22.8 

22.8 

22.9 

23.0 

23.1 

23.2 

23.3 

23.4 

23.5 

1024 

23.6 

23.7 

23.8 

23.9 

24.0 

24.1 

24.2 

24.3 

24.4 

24.5 

1025 

24.6 

24.7 

24.8 

24.9 

2.^.0 

25.1 

25.2 

25.3 

25.4 

25.5 

1026 

25.6 

25.7 

25.8 

25.9 

26.0 

26.1 

26.2 

26.3 

26.5 

26.6 

1027 

26.6 

26.7 

26.8 

26.9 

27.0 

27.1 

27.3 

27.4 

27.5 

27.6 

102R 

27.6 

27.7 

27.8 

27.9 

28.0 

28.1 

28.3 

28.4 

28.5 

28.6 

1029 

28.6 

28.7 

28.8 

28.9 

29.0 

29.1 

29.3 

29.4 

29.6 

296 

1030 

29.6 

29.7 

29.8 

29.9 

30.0 

30.1 

30.3 

30.4 

80.5 

30.7 

1031 

30.5 

30.6 

30.8 

80.9 

31.0 

31.2 

31.3 

31.4 

31.5 

31.7 

103-2 

31.5 

31.6 

31.7 

31.9 

32.0 

32.2 

32.3 

82.5 

32.6 

82.7 

1033 

32.5 

32.6 

32.7 

32.9 

33.0 

33.2 

33.3 

33.5 

83.6 

33.8 

lO:^ 

33,5 

33.6 

33.7 

33.9 

34.0 

34.2 

34.3 

84.5 

84.6 

84.8 

1035 

34.5 

34.6 

34.7 

34.9 

35.0 

35.2 

35.3 

35  J5 

85.8 

35.8 

Specific 
graTity. 


1020 
1021 
1022 
1023 
1024 
1025 
1026 
1027 
1028 
1029 
1030 
1031 
1032 
1033 
1034 
1035 


Degrees  of  thermometer  (Fahrenheit). 


66 


20.5 
21.6 
22.6 
23.6 
24.6 
25.6 
26.7 
27.7 
28.7 
29.8 
30.8 
31.8 
32.9 
33.9 
34.9 
35.9 


67 


20.6 
21.7 
22.7 

za, 

24.7 
25.7 
26.8 
27.8 
28.8 
29.9 
30.9 
32.0 
33.0 
34.0 
IVi.O 
36.1 


68 


20.7 
21.8 
22.8 
23.8 
24.9 
25.9 
27.0 
28.0 
29.0 
30.1 
31.1 
32.2 
3.3.2 
34.2 
3.'>.2 
36.2 


69 


20.0 
22.0 
23.0 
24.0 
25.0 
260 
27.1 
28.1 
29.1 
30.2 
31.2 
32.2 
33.3 
343 
35.3 
36.4 


70 
21.0 

71 

21.1 

22.1 

22.2 

23.1 

23.2 

24.1 

24.2 

25.1 

25.2 

26.1 

26.2 

27.2 

27.3 

28.2 

28.3 

29.2 

29.4 

30.3 

30.4 

81.3 

31.5 

32.4 

32.6 

3.3.4 

33.6 

34.5 

34.6 

35.5 

85.6 

36.5 

36.7 

72 


21.2 
22.3 
23.3 
24.3 
25.3 
26.4 
27.4 
28.4 
29.5 
30.5 
31.6 
32.6 
33.7 
84.7 
35.8 
36.8 


73 


21.3 
22.4 
23.4 
24.4 
25.5 
2C.5 
27.5 
28.6 
29.7 
80.7 
31.8 
82.8 
33.9 
34.9 
36.0 
87.0 


74 


21.5 
22.5 
23.5 
24.6 
25.6 
26.6 
27.7 
28.7 
29.8 
80.9 
31.9 
33.0 
34.0 
85.1 
86.1 
37.2 


75 


21.6 
22.6 
23.7 
24.7 
25.7 
26.8 
27.8 
28.9 
29.9 
81.0 
321 
88.1 
34.2 
85.3 
86.3 
87.3 
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THE  SECRETION  OF  THE  MAMMARY  GLANI>& 

Estimation  of  the  Fat. 


The  estimation  of  the  fat  is  most  conveniently  made  by  means  of 
the  lactosoope  of  Feser,  shown  in  Fig.   138.     Milk  is   drawn  into 


Fig.  138. 


Feser's  lactoscope. 


the  pipette  up  to  the  mark  3/,  whcMi  it  is  emptied  into  the  cylinder 
C  The  ])ipette  is  then  rinsed  with  water  and  the  washings  added 
to  the  milk.  While  shaking,  water  is  added  until  the  black  lines 
upon  the  milk-colored  glass  plug  .1  can  just  be  discerned.  The  fig- 
ure upon  the  right  of  the  scale  at  the  level  reached  by  the  mixture 
indicates  the  percentage-anKMuit  of  fat,  while  the  number  upon  the 
left  indicates  in  cubic  centimeters  the  amount  of  water  that  has 
l)een  added. 

Estimation  of  the  Proteids. 

Woodward's  Method. — Two  '^  milk-])urettes  "  (see  Fig.  1:19), 
each  containing  5  c.c.  of  milk,  are  kept  at  a  temperature  of  from  .37° 
to  40*^  C.  for  from  eiirhteen  to  twentv-four  hours.      At  the  end   of 
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this  time  the  milk  has  separated  into  two  layers,  viz.,  an  upper  layer 
of  viscid  yellow  fat,  and  a  lower  layer  of  fluid  milk,  which  is  quite 
opaque  above  and  almost  translucent  below.  Clinging  to  the  sides 
of  the  tube,  and  especially  at  the  bottom,  a  granular  precipitate  will 
be  seen.     i?he  burettes  are  then  cooled,  when  the  milk-serum   is 


Fig.  139. 


Woodward's  milk-burette. 

withdrawn  into  two  tubes  graduated  to  15  c.c,  and  treated  with 
Esbach's  reagent  to  the  15  c.c.  mark.  The  mixture  in  each  tube  is 
thoroughly  stirred  with  a  glass  rod  and  then  centrifugated  to  a  con- 
stant reading. 

Woodward  ^  has  checked  his  analyses  by  Kjeldahl's  method,  and 
has  obtained  satisfactory  results. 

1  G.  Woodward,  *'  A  Clinical  Method  for  the  Estimation  of  Breast-milk  Proteids/' 
PhiU.  Med.  Jour.,  1898,  p.  956. 
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ABORTION,  vaginal  discharge  in,  572 
Abscess  of  the  liver  with   |)erfora- 
tion  into  the  lung,  21)5 
pulmonary,  294 
A  bs<^)rption,  nite  of,  in  the  stomach,  204 
Acetic  acid,  191,218 

fermentation,  191 
tests  for,  191,  218 
Acetonjemia,  58 
Acetone  in  the  blood,  58 

in  llie  gastric  contents,  195 

in  the  urine,  484 

quantitative  estimation  of,  487 

tests  for,  486 
Acetonuria,  58,  484 
Acholic  stools,  223 
AcliriKxlextrin,  139,  180 
Acid,  a(^tic,  191,  218 

iKMizoic,  386 

butvric,  191,  218 

carbolic,  216,  483 

diacetic,  489 

diazo-benzene-sulphonic,  480 

glucuronic,  454 

liippuric,  385 

homogentisinic,  476 

hvdrochloric,  155 

lactic,  183,  490 

oxalic,  392 

oxaluric,  392 

oxvbutvric,  490 

phosplioric,  325 

propionic,  218 

succinic,  557 

sulphuric,  334 

tauro-carbaniiuic,  341 

uric,  370 

uroleuciuic,  476 

valerianic,  218 
Acids,  organic,  in  the  ga*5tric  contents,  183 
Actinomyces  hominis,  289,  541 
Actinomycosis,  289,  541 
Adenin  in  the  urine,  371,  383 
Agj,'lutinins,  117 
a-granulation  of  Ehrlich,  75 
Albumin,  aceto-soluble,  409,  422 

in  the  feces,  261 

in  the  gastric  contents,  181 

in  tlie  urine,  398 

quantitative  estimation  of,  422 

special  test  for  serum-albumin,  421 
for  serum-globulin,  424 


Albumin,  tests  for,  415 
boiling,  419 
nitric  acid,  416 
picric  acid,  421 
|K>tassium  ferrocyanide,  420 
Spiegler's,  421 
trichloracetic  acid,  420 
Albuminimeter,  423 
Albuminuria,  398 
accidental,  408 
colliquative,  404 
cvclic,  399 
lia  Costa's,  399 
digestive.  407 
febrile,  402 
functional,  399,  401 
hfcmatogenous,  401,  406 
in  organic  diseases  of  the  kidnevs, 

401,  411 
intermittent,  399 
mixed,  408 
neun)tic,  407 
orthostatic,  399 
physiological,  398 
postural,  399 

referable  to  circulatory  disturbances, 
405 
to  impeded  outflow  of  urine,  405 
renal,  401,  408 
toxic,  406 
transitory,  399 
Albumoses  in  the  blood,  48 
in  the  feces,  201 
in  the  gastric  contents,  179 
in  the  urine,  409 
tests  for,  182,  425 
Albumosuria,  409 
digestive,  410 
enterogenic,  409 
hapmatogeuic,  409 
hepatogenic,  409 
histogenic,  409 
pyogenic.  409 
renal,  409 
vesical,  409 
A  Ik  all  meter,  Kngel's,  24 
Alkaline  stools,  210,  222 

urine,  311 
Alkalinity  of  the  blood,  20 
distribution  of,  104 
estimation  of,  21 
Alkapton  in  the  urine,  475 
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Alkaptonuria,  475 

AUoxur  baizes  in  the  urine,  371,  383 

estimation  of,  384 
Alm^n'a  solution,  440 
Alveolar  epithelium,  271^ 
Ammonia  in  the  blood,  53 

in  the  gaHtric  contentii,  194 

in  the  urine,  368 

estimation  of,  369 
Ammoniacal  fermentation,  312 
Ammonia*mia,  53 

Ammonio-magnesium  phoephate,  504 
Ammonium  urate,  513 
AnKJL'ba  coli,  23:^ 

in  the  feces,  233 
,^  in  the  sputum,  283 

Amoebs  in  the  urine,  543 
Am<jebic  colitis,  233 
Amcebina?  in  feces,  233 
Amphistomum  hominis,  247 
Amphoteric  urine,  311 
Amyloid  corpuscles  in  the  semen,  566 
Aniichlorhydria,  162 
Anacidity,  hysterical,  163 
Anadeny  of  the  stomach,  196 
Ana*mic  degenerution  of  the  red  corpus- 
cles, 63 
Anchylostomiusis,  249 
Anchylostomum  duodonale,  249 
Anguillula  intcstinalis,  251 

stercoral  is,  251 
Anf^uilluliasis,  137,  251 
Anil  in  dyes,  classitication  of,  70 

water,  gentian-violet,  146 
Animal  gum  in  the  urine,  454 
Animal  pamsites  in  the  blootl,  125 
in  the  fect-s,  2:}1 
in  the  Npntum,  281 
in  the  urine,  542 
Annelidas,  247 
Anthoinvia,  232 
Anlhrar(»>is  of  the  lungs,  297 
Anthrax,  hatillus  of,  121 
Arnold's  test  f<»r  acetone,  489 
Aronsolin-Philips  slain,  100 
Ascarides  in  the  feces,  247 

in  the  urine,  54.'5 
Asfaris  luinhricoides,  247 

maritinia,  248 

mystax,  248 
Asiatic  cholera,  bacillus  of,  252 

feces  in,  20') 
Astlima,  bronchial,  ('harcot-L«'vden  crys- 
tals in,  294 
Azor)sperinat ism,  ')♦»<> 


B 


ACIIJJ  of  Booker,  253 
Bacillus  acidophilus,  257 
bntyricus,  201 
coli  c<»mrnnnis,  256 
dysenterije,  259 
lacti';  aerop^enes,  257 
nieliten^is,  124 


Bacillus  of  anthrax,  121 

of  cholera  Asiatics,  252 
of  diphtheria,  146 
of  dvseoterv,  259 
of  Kinkier  and  Trior,  2&3 
of  glanders,  122 
of  influenza,  122,  288 
of  lepnwv,  285 
of  U  Sage,  253 
of  Malta  fever,  124 
of  Oppler  and  Boas,  201 
of  tuberculosis,  in  the  blood,  121 
in  the  feces,  256 
in  the  meningeal  fluid,  562 
in  the  milk,  578 
in  the  mouth,  143 
in  the  nasal  dischai^ge,  267 
in  the  sputum,  283 
in  the  urine,  539 
methods  of  staining,  285 
of  typhoid  fever,  in  the   blood,  114 
in  the  feces,  254 
in  the  urine,  538 
of  whooping-cough,  288 
of  yellow  fever,  124 
pyocvaneus,  257 
smegma,  285,  288 
Bacteria  in  blood,  113 
in  exudates,  553 
in  feces,  213,  251 
in  gastric  contents,  201 
in  milk,  577,  578 
in  mouth,  140 
in  nasal  secretion,  267 
in  pus,  553 
in  sputum,  283 
in  urine,  530 
in  vagina,  570 
Bacterial    decomp(«ilion    of    tlie     urine, 

537 
Bacleriuria,  536 

idiojjathic,  541 
Barteriiini  laeiis  aerogenes,  257 
Balantidiuiii  coli,  239 
Bang  s  test  for  albumoses,  426 

for  urobilin,  426 
Barfoi^'s  reagent,  182 
Basic  anilin  dyes,  71  i^ f(K)t-uote) 
double  stain,  102 

ph(>sj)hale  of  niiignesium,  505,  513 
Basophilic  leucocytes  in  the  blood,  76 
in  the  sputum,  278 
]>eriiiu('lear  granules,  77 
Bauuiann  and  v.  Udranszky's  methoil  c»f 

i.solating  <lianiins,  496 
Bence  Jones'  albumin,  411 
tests  for,  427 
Benzoic  acid  in  the  urine,  386 
Benz()pur{)urin  test  for  livdrochloric  acid, 

ir,r, 

Bile  ]iijjment  in  the  bbxxl,  57 
in  the  U'^d'^,  "liW 
in  the  gastric  contents.  198 
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Bile-pigment  in  the  urine,  469 

tests  for,  470 

Gmelin's,  471 
Huppert's,  470 
Rosen  bach's,  471 
Smith's,  470 
Bilharzia  hiematobia,  136 
Bilharziasis,  136 
Biliary  acids  in  the  blood,  57 

in  the  feces,  219 

in  the  urine,  471 

tests  for,  57,  220  * 
concretions,  227 

analysis  of,  228 
Bilirubin,  57,*469,  512 
Biuret  test,  352 
Blood,  17 

acetone  in,  58 

albumins  in,  26,  48 

albumoses  in,  48 

alkalinity  of,  20 

ammonia  in,  53 

bacteriology  of,  113 

biliary  constituents  in,  57 

carbohydrates  in,  49 

cellulose  in,  52 

chemical  examination  of,  24 

coagulation  of,  26 

color  of,  17 

color-index,  34 

drying  and  staining  of,  96 

fat  in,  28,  55 

fatty  acids  in,  55 

fibrin  in,  26,  48 

gases  in,  28 

general  characteristics  of,  17 

chemistry  of^  25 
glycogen  in,  51 
hsemokonia  of,  105 
in  the  feces,  223,  230 
in  the  gastric  contents,  198 
in  the  sputum,  271,  278 
in  the  urine,  413,  522 
lactic  acid  in,  55 
leucocytes  of,  17,  69 
medico-legal  test  for,  44 
microscopical  examination  of,  58 
nucleated  corpuscles  in,  67 
odor  of,  18 
parasites  in,  113 
parasitology  of,  1 13 
peptone  in,  48 
pigments  of,  29 
proteids  in,  47 
protozoa  in,  125 
reaction  of,  20 
solids  of,  20 
specific  gravity  of,  18 
staining  of,  96 
sugar  in,  49 
tests  for,  44,  198 

Donogany's,  199 

guaiacum,  429 


Blood,  tests  for,  Heller's,  429 

Korczynski  and  Jaworski's,  224 
Miiller  and  Weber's,  198 
urea  in,  52,  ( 

uric  acid  in,  53  V 

xanthin-bases  in,  53,  55 
Blood-corpuscles,  red,  58 

ansemic  degeneration,  of,  63 
behavior  toward  anilin  dyes,  63 
granular  degeneration  of,  65 
enumeration  of,  106 
nucleated,  67 
variations  in  color,  62 
in  form,  59 
in  number,  60 
in  size,  58 
wliite  (see  Leucocytes). 
Blood-crisis,  67 
Blood-iron,  36 
Blood-plasma,  17,  24,  27 
Blood-plates,  104 
Blood-serum,  24,  26,  27 
Blood-shadows,  523 
Boas'  bulbed  stomach-tube,  151 

method  for  estimating  lactic  acid,  188 
test  for  hydrochloric  acid,  165 
for  lactic  acid,  187 
Boas-Oppler  bacillus,  201 
Bodo  unnarius,  542 
Bothriocephalus  latus,  243 
Bottcher's  crystals,  291,  56-5 
Bottger's  test  for  sugar,  440 
Bremer's  diabetic  blood  test,  64 

urine  test,  451 
Brodie  and  Bussell's  method  of  enumerat- 
ing the  plaques,  110 
Bronchial  asthma,  275,  293 
Bronchitis,  acute,  293 
chronic,  293 
fibrinous,  293 
putrid,  293 
Browning's  spectroscope,  47 
Buccal  secretion  (see  Saliva),  138 
Butyric  acid  fermentation,  191 
in  the  feces,  218 
in  the  gastric  contents,  191 
test  for,  191 

CADAV^ERIN,  262,  341,  405 
Cahn-Mehring's  method  of  estimat- 
ing fatty  acids,  192 
Calcium  carbonate,  crystals  of,  514 

oxalate,  crystals  of,  292,  503 

phosphate,  crystals  of,  505 

sulphate,  crystals  of,  506 
Calliphora  erythrocephala,  232 
Calomel  stool's,  208 
Carbohydrates,  digestion  of,  179 

in  the  blood,  49 

in  the  feces,  261 

in  the  urine,  430 

tests  for,  438 
Carbol-fuchsin,  286 
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Carbolic  acid,  estimation  of,  483 

test  for,  216,  483 
Carbolo-chloride  of  iron  test  for   lactic 

acid,  185 
Carbtn  dioxide  lisemoglobin,  42 

monoxide  haemoglobin,  41 
Caries  of  tlie  teeth,  138 
Casein,  digestion  of,  179 
in  the  milk,  577 
test  for,  Leiner's,  229 
Casts,  classification  of,  525 
examination  of,  526 
fatty,  529 
fibrinous,  273 
formation  of,  531 
granular,  527 
hyaline,  526 
pus,  527 

significance  of,  532 
staining  of,  526 
urinary,  525 
waxy,  529 
Catarrh,  acute  intestinal,  262 
bronchial,  293 
chronic  intestinal,  203 
duodenal,  262 
intestinal,  of  infants,  263 
of  ileum,  262 
of  jejunum,  262 
of  large  intestine,  262 
Cause's  method  of  estimating  sugar,  445 
Cellulose  in  the  blood,  52 
Cenomonadina,  235 
Cercomonas  intestinalis,  236 
Cerebrospinal  fiuid,  558 
amount  of,  559 
appearance  of,  559 
chemical  composition  of,  561 
miiTortCopical    examination    of. 

562 
reaction  of,  561 
specific  gravitv  of,  560 
Ceslodes,  232 
Clialicosis,  297 

(■liarcot-Lcvden  crystals,  in  the  feces,  231 
in  the  nasal  discharjGre,  268 
in  the  sputum,  275,  276,  290 
Chemical  examination  of  Mood,  24 
of  cvstic  fluids,  555 
of  leees,  2 11,  260 
of  j^astric  juice,  154 
of  milk,  576 
of  pus.  551 
of  saliva,  l.TS 
of  semen,  564 
of  sputum,  292 
of  transudates,  547 
of  urine,  315 
Chcnzinsky-l'lelin's  stain,  101 
Chlorides  in  tlie  urine,  317 
estimation  of",  320 

aecordin<r  to  Neubauer  and 
Salkowski,  325 


Chlorides  in  the  urine,  estimation  of,  ac- 
cording to  Salkowski  and 
I  Volhard,  320 

direct  method,  324 
'  test  for,  320 

Chloroform-benzol  mixture,  19 
Chohemia,  57 
Cholera  Asiatica,  265 

bacillus  of,  252 

infantum,  263 

nostras,  263 

bacillus  of,  253 
Cliolesterin  in  the  blood,  28 

in  the  feces,  218 

in  the  sputum,  292 

in  the  urine,  471 

isolation  of,  from  the  feces,  218 

test  for,  219 
Choluria,  469 
Chorion  villi,  573 
Chromogens  in  the  urine,  455 
Chyluria,  136,  414,  492,  513 
Chymosin,  176 

estimation  of,  178 

test  for,  178 
Chymosinogen,  176 

estimation  of,  178 

test  for,  178 
Ciliated  epithelium  in  cysts,  555 

in  the  sputum,  279 
Cladothrix,  289 
Coagulation  of  the  blood,  26 
Coating  of  the  tongue,  144 
Coccidia  in  the  feces,  239 
C()fl[in-lid  crystals,  504,  514 
(^>lica  mucosa,  22f> 

Colloid  concretions  in  ovarian  cysts,  556 
Color  index  of  the  blood,  34 
Colostrum,  575 
Comma  bacillus,  252 
Concretions,  biliarv,  227 

fecal,  228 

intestinal,  228 

pulmonary,  277 
Consjoretl  test  for  free  acids,  163 
Conjugate  glucuronates,  454 

sulphates,  336,  483 
Copper  test  for  uric  acid,  377 
Coproliihs,  228 
C^^rpora  auiylacea,  566 
Cresol  in  the  feces,  217 

in  the  urine,  483 
Crystals,      ammonio-magnesium       phos- 
phate, 504,  514 

bilirubin,  512 

calcium  carbonate,  514 
oxalate,  292,  502 
phosphate,  504,  505.  513 
sulphate.  50(5 

(  hareoi  Levden,  212,  231,275,  276, 
290 

cliolesterin,  212,  292,  471 

cystin,  507 
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Crystals,  fatty  acids,  210,  292 

hsematoidin,  45,  291,  512 

haemin,  43 

hippuric  acid,  50() 

indigo,  210,  231,  290,  514 

leucin,  508 

leucocytic,  291 

magiiesiuni  phosphate,  505, 513 

inonociilcium  phosphate,  505 

neutral  calcium  phosphate,  505 

phenyl-^lucosazon,  441 

phosphate  of  s[>erinin,  564 

reiehniann,  44 

triple  phosphate,  292,  504,  514 

tyrosin,  292,  508 

urate  of  ammonium,  513 

uric  acid,  500 

xanthin,  511 
Curschmann's  spirals,  275 
Cylinders,  mucous,  in  the  feces,  226 
in  the  urine,  531 

urinary,  525 
Cylindroids,  525,  531 
Cvlindniria,  525 
Cy stein,  340,  Ml 
( -vsticercus  cellusosic,  242 
Cystin,  341,  507 
Cystinuria,  341,  507 
Cysts,  colh^id,  556 

content**  of,  555 

dermoid,  556 

Hbro-cystic,  556 

hydatid,  557 

ovarian,  557 

pancreatic,  557 

parovarian,  556 

D ALAND'S  hffmatokrit,  111 
Decidual  cells,  574 
<^ -granulation  of  Klhrlich,  76 
Dennige's  te^^t  for  acetone,  58,  486 
Dermoid  cysU,  556 
Dextrin  in  the  urine,  452 
Dextrose  in  the  urine  (see  Glucose). 
Diabetes,  436 

alternans,  375 

Bremer's  blorxi  test  in,  63 

urine  test  in,  451 
elimination  of  sugar  in,  436 

of  urea  in,  349 
hepatogenic,  437 
Hirschfeld'fl  form  of,  349,  438 
insipidus,  304,  320 
myogenic,  437 
l>h(>sphatic,  328 
Williamson's  blood  test  in,  50 
Diacetic  acid  in  the  urine,  489 

tests  for,  489 
T)iaceturia,  489 
Diamins  in  the  feces,  262 
in  the  urine,  341,  495 
isolation  of,  496 
Diarrhoea  of  infants,  263 


Diathesis,  oxalic  acid,  394 

uric  acid,  374 
Diazo-reaction  (see  Ehrlich's  reaction),  479 
Digestion,  gastric,  178 

of  albumins,  178 
of  albuminoids,  179 
of  carbohydrates,  179 
of  milk,  179 
of  proteids,  179 
products  of,  181 
Dimethyl-amido-azo-benzol  test,  164 
Diphtheria,  145 

Diplococcus  meningitidis  intracellularis^ 
562 
pneumoniae,  119,  287 
in  the  blood,  118 
Distoma  Buskii,  246 
cnpense,  136 
conjunctum,  247 
hfematobium,  136,  283,  543 
hepaticum,  245 
helerophyes,  247 
lanceolatum,  246 
pulmonale,  283 
rhatonisi,  246 
sibiricum,  246 
spatulatum,  247 
Distomiasis,  136 
Donne's  pus  test,  519 
Donogany's  blood  test,  199,  430 
Doremus'  ureometer,  357 
Drosophila  melanogastra,  232 
Drugs,  effect  of,  on  the  color  of  the  stools^ 

208 
Drysdale's  coq)uscle8,  556 
Dunlop's  method  of  estimating   oxalic 

acid,  396 
Dust-particles  of  Miiller,  105 
Dvsenterv,  264 
amuebic,  264 
Shiga's  bacillus  of,  259 

EARTHY  phosphates,  328 
Eberth's  bacillus,  254 
Echinococcus,  276,  281 

membrnnes  in  the  sputum,  276 

polymorplius,  282 
e-granulation  of  Khrlich,  73 
Ehrlich's  granulations,  71 

hsematoxylin-eosin,  101 

neutral  red,  540 

neutral  stain,  102 

reaction,  479 

tri-acid  stain,  100 

tri-glycerin  mixture,  102 
Einhorn's  bucket,  153 

sacchari  meter,  447 
Elastic  tissue  in  the  sputum,  273,  280 

stain  for,  281 
Eisner's  method,  255 
Engel's  alkali  meter,  24 

method  of  estimating  the  alkalinity 
of  the  blood,  24 
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EMttentiik,  Mcmt,  d52 

ww:/Mit  •  <«e  McrmbniiK/Qb  i,  2%  3'>3 

Yj/tM\-nytx\ij)a\  and  loetbjkne-bliie,  103 
EoMfMU;  of  ffjethirlene  blueyMalDiDg  with, 

l>AifK/phl]UL  ^9 

E^/ftjDOphilic    leuoootes  io    the    Uood, 
75,  79 
io  the  sputum,  275,  277 
£{iitbelia]  ocrlk  alTer>Ur,  279 
ciliated,  279 

io  the  buor^al  fecretioD,  140 
io  the  feceM.  230 
io  the  gaiftric  ooiiteotf^,  201 
io  the  ftfHituiii,  27H 
io  the  arioe,  515 
in  the  vaginal  secretions,  569 
Enictatio  nerv'«a,  195 
Knrthrrxlextrin,  139,  182 

'  te»tt  for,  139,  182 
Krrthrrjffin,  acid,  staining  with,  104 
EffLacirs  alhiiniini meter,  423 

meth<xl  of  estimating  albumin,  423 
reagent,  423 
»E«cherich'8  iftain,  258 
Kthyl  sulphide,  341 
Kuchlorhydria,  lf>2 
KiistrongyluH  gigan,  543 
P^wald's  mrMlification  of  Mohr's  test  for 

hydrochloric  a^-'id,  160 
KxtractivcfH  in  the  blfK)d,  28 
KxiidateH,  />45,  548 
rhyloid,  554 
(rliylouH,  554 
h(;riiorr)ia^ic,  549 
in  canfMT,  54*J 
in  tijJien'iiI*»Hi*»,  549 
piiriili'nt  ^w-e  Puk),  550 
putrid,  550 
Hcrous,  548 

].^AT  in  the  M<>o<l,  28,  55 
in  the  milk,  ehtiination  of,  580 
in  the  nnne,  402,  512 
Fatty  jurids,  clinical  Ki((fiificance  of,    190 
<*Hlimation  of,  192 
formation  of,  100 
in  piiK,  554 
in  the  1)I<kh1,  55 
in  the  feces,  *J17 
in  the  gastric;  contentn,  100 
in  the  Bpntimi,  202 
in  the  urine,  401 
tcstH  for,  101,  218 
Fatty  <'asts,  520 
F«*hrilc  acetonuria,  4K4 
alliuminnria,  402 
urobilin,  220,  455,  473 


Fecal  matter  in  tlie  urine,  M3 

Tomitingr  199 
Feces.  t»7 

alimcntarr  detritofr  in.  "^fit^ 

aoMMant  oC  3/7.  :^ 

annelide^  in,  247 

bilianr  add»  in.  219 
ooocreciocH  in,  227 

blood  in.  230 

chemL^TT  of.  214.  260 

cboleMerio  in.  218 

«,lor  kjL  30S,  222 

ajmpcsitioo  oC  210 

ooDcretioDs  in.  227 

oooo^tence  of.  ^fSl.  222 

crrstaU  in,  210.  231 

examination  of  normal,  207 

fatty  acids  in,  217 

flagellata  in.  235 

foreign  bodies  in,  209 

form  of,  207,  222 
in.  215 


general  characteristics  <^,  207.  221 

mdol  in,  216 

insects  in,  251 

macroscopical  constituents  of.  20d 

microscopical    constituents   oi^     209. 
228 

mucus  in,  226.  230 

number  of  stools,  207,  221  % 

odor  of,  208,  222 

parasites  in,  212 
animal,  231 
vegetable,  212, 251 

pathology*  of,  221 

phenol  in.  1:16 

pigrnent<  in,  220 

protozf>a  in,  232 

ptrmiains  in,  262 

reaction  of.  210,  222 

skatol  in,  216 

technique  in  examination  of,  228 

trematodes  in,  245 

vermes  in,  239 
Fehling^js  niethr>d  of  estimating  sugar,  444 

solution,  430 

test  for  sugar,  439 
Ferment,  milk-curdling,  176 

of  saliva.   130 
Fermentation  test  for  sugar,  440 
Ferments  in  the  ^'astric  juice,  173 
Ferrometer,  Jolles',  36 
Feser's  Iactosc<>|)e,  580 
Fibnn,  20,  48 

estimation  (»f,  48 

ferment,  26 

in  the  hlcKxl,  26 

in  the  urine,  414 

test  for.  430 
Fibrinogen,  2<> 
Fibrinoy;lohulin,  26 
Fibrinous  casts,  273 

coagula  in  the  s[)utum,  273 
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Fibrinous  coagula  in  the  urine  (see  Chy- 
luria). 
>^    Filaria  Bancrofti,  135 
diurna,  135 
Mansoni,  135 
nocturna,  135 
perstans,  135 

sanguinis  hominis,  135,  543 
Wuchereri,  135 
Filariasis,  135 
Fink ler- Prior  bacillus,  253 
Fla^ellata,  235 
Fleischl's  hiemometer,  32 
Florence's  test  for  semen,  567 
Folin's  method  of  estimating   ammonia, 

370 
urea,  303 
uric  acid,  378 
Foreign  bodies  in  the  feces,  209 
in  the  sputum,  277 
in  the  urine,  543 
Formic  acid,  detection  of,  218 
Freund's  method  of  determining   acidity 

of  urine,  314 
Furfurol  test  for  bile  acids,  220 
Futcher's  stain,  126 

G  A  RETT'S  staining  metho«l,  286 
Galacturia,  492 
Gall-stones  in  the  feces,  227 

analysis  of,  227 
Gangrene  of  the  lung,  294 
Garrod's  test  for  htematoporphyrin  in  the 
urine,  468 
for  homogentisinic  acid,  477 
for  uric  acid  in  the  blood,  55 
Gases  in  the  blood,  28 
in  the  feces,  215 
in  the  gastric  contents,  193 
in  the  urine,  493 
Gastric  contents,  examination  of  (see  also 

Gastric  juice),  148 
Gastric  digestion  of  albuminoids,  179 
of  carbohydrates,  179 
of  native  albumins,  178 
of  proteids,  179 
products  of,  178 
analysis  of,  181 
Gastric  juice,  148 

acetic  acid  in,  192 

aceUme  in,  195 

acidity  of,  155 

amount  of,  153 

antiseptic  properties  of,  161 

aspiration  of,  152 

blood  in,  198 

butyric  acid  in,  191 

cause  of  acidity  of,  155 

chemical  composition  of,  154 

examination  of,  154 
chymosin  in,  176 
chymopinogen  in,  176 
expresnion  of,  152 


Gastric  juice,  fatty  acids  in,  190 
ferments  in,  173 
free  acid  in,  155,  163 
gases  in,  193 

general  characteristics  of,  153 
hydrochloric  acid  in,  155,  160 
hyperacidity  of,  159 
hypersecretion  of,  154,  159 
indirect  examination  of,  205 
lactic  acid  in,  1S3 
methods  of  obtaining,  151 
microscopical    examination    of, 

200 
milk-curdling  ferment  of,  176 
organic  acids  in,  190 
pepsin  in,  173 
pepsinogen  in,  173 
ptomainsand  tox  album  ins  in,  195 
secretion  of,  148 
zymogens  in,  173 
Grastrofiucorrhoea  mucosa,  197 
GigantobUsts  (»ee  Megaloblasts),  68 
Glanders,'  bacillus  of,  122 
Glandular  fever,  145 
Glucose,  430 

in  the  blood,  49 

estimation  of,  50 
in  the  urine,  430 
Nylander's  test  for,  440 
quantitative  estimation  of,  444 
testa  for,  438 
Gluoosuria,  430 
digestive,  431 
e  saccharo,  434 
ex  amylo,  434 
persistent,  436 
transitory,  434 
Glucosuric  acid,  476 
Glucuronic  acid  in  the  blood,  49 
Glycogen  in  the  blood,  51 
test  for,  52 
in  the  sputum,  293 
in  the  urine,  454 
Gmelin's  reaction,  471 
Gonococcus  in  the  blood,  120 
in  the  mouth.  143 
in  urethral  dis<*iiarge,  540 

of  Neisser,  540  • 

staining  of,  540 
Gonorrhoea!  stomatitis,  143 

threads  in  the  urine,  541,  543 
Gowers'  hjemoglobinometer,  35 
Gram's  method  of  staining,  146 
Granular  degeneration,  65 
y-granulation  of  Ehrlich,  76 
Grapensugar  (see  Glucose). 
Green's  ur«onieter,  361 
Gregarina,  239 

Grethe's  method  of  staining  tubercle  ba- 
cilli in  the  urine.  539 
Guaiacum  test  for  blood,  429 
Guanin  in  the  urine,  371,  383 
Gum,  animal,  454 
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Gunning's  mixture,  364 
Giinzburg's  packages,  205 

reagent,  164 
Gynsecophorus,  136 

H^MATEMESIS,  198 
Hseuiatin,  43 
ILematinuria,  466 
Ha'inatoblasth,  104 
Usematoidin  in  the  blood,  45 
in  the  sputum,  291 
in  the  urine,  152 
Ilsematokrit,  110 

Hiematoporphyrin  in  the  blood,  45 
in  the  feces,  221 
in  the  urine,  466 
HfematO[)orphvrinuria,  46,  466 
Ha^maturia,  41*3,  522 
Ha^min  (see  Teichmann's  cirstals),  43 
Ha?iuocytomeier  of  Thoma-Zeiss,  105 
Haemoglobin,  17,  29 
carbon  dioxide,  42 
monoxide,  41 
estimation  of,  with  FleischPs  hffmom- 
eter,  32 
with    Gowers'  hsemoglobinome- 
ter,  35 
hydrogen  sulphide,  42 
nitric  oxide,  42 
tests  for,  44.  198 
Hsemoglobiniimia,  40 
Ha»rnoglobinometer  of  Gowers,  35 
Hemoglobinuria,  41,  412 
Hipmokonia,  105 
Hieraonieter  of  Fleisohl,  32 
IFa»mospermia,  o()0 
Halitus  sanpruinis,  IS 
IIanimersclila<j's  method,  19 
Havoraft's  method  of  estimating  uric  acid, 

379 
Ilaycm's  fluid,  TOO 
Heart-disensc  cells.  29G 
Heliner-8eeniann's  method  of  et«t! mating 

organic  acids,  192 
Hellers  test  for  allmmin,  416 

for  blofKl,  429 
Hepatogenic  icterus,  469 
lletcroxanthin  in  the  urine,  371,  1)83 
Hippuric  acid  in  the  urine,  385,  506 
estimation  of,  887 
properties  of,  .'386 
test  for,  387 
Histon  in  the  urine,  415 

test  for,  4:50 
Iloflinann's  lest  for  tyrosin,  510 
Hofmeister's  method   of  estimating  hip- 
puric aci<l.  38>^ 
test  for  leucin,  510 
Ilomialomyia,  1'^"l 
Homogentisinic  acid  in  the  urine,  476 

i«^oJation  of,  477 
Hojjkins'  method  of  estimating  uric  aci»l. 
377 


Hiifners  ureometer,  361 
Huppert's  tcht  for  bile-pigment,  470 
Hydatid  cysts,  557 

echinococcus    membranes     and 

booklets  in,  557 
sodium  chloride  in,  557 
succinic  acid  in,  557 
Hydrobilinibin,  220 
Hydrocele  fluid,  547 

cholesterin  in,  547 
Hydrochinon  in  the  urine,  475 
Hydrochloric  acid  in  the  gastric  juice,  155 

amount  of,  162 
combined,  167 
estimation  of,  according 
to  I.eo,  172 
according  to  Mar- 
tins and  Liittke, 
170 
according  to  Top- 
fer,  168 
free,  155 
quantitative  estimation 

of,  168 
significance  of,  160 
source  of,  159 
tests  for,  164 
Hydrogen  sulphide,  in  the  gastric  con- 
tents, 194 
tests  for.  194 
in  the  urine,  494 
Hydronephrosis,  557 
Hydrothionuria,  342,  493,  507 
Hypalbuminosis,  48 
Hyperalbuminnsis,  48 
llyperchlorliydria,  163 
Hyi)erinosis,  48 
Hyperisoionia,  28 
Hyperleucocytosis,  80 
active,  80 
mixed,  91 
passive,  80,  93 
pathological,  84 
physiological,  81 
polynuckar  eosinophilic,  89 
neuirophili(?,  81 
Hypersecretio  acida  et  continua,  154,  163 
Hypersecretion,  154 
Hypinosis,  48 

Hvpohromite  nicthod  of  estimating  urea, 
.355 
solution,  355 
Ilypochlorhydria,  162 
IIyi)oleucocytosis,  80,  94 
Hypoxanihin  in  the  urine,  371,  383 

TCTERl'S,  4r.9 

1      hfematogenic,  470 

he|)atogenic,  469 

neonatorum.  470 

urobilin,  473 
Idiopntliie  hacteriuria,  541 

oxaluria,  394 
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Ila8va7*8  reagent,  140 
Indican  in  the  urine,  458 
estimation  of,  462 
tests  for,  461 
Indicanuria,  458 

Indigo-bhie  in  the  urine,  461,  480,  514 
Indigo-red  in  the  urine,  464 
Indigosuria,  461,  480 
Indol  in  the  feces,  216 
tests  for,  216 
Indoxyl,  458 

sulphate  (see  Indican),  458 
Influenza,  bacillus  of,  122,  288 
Infusoria  in  pus,  553 

in  the  feces,  231 

in  the  urine,  543 

in  vaginal  discharges,  570 
Inosit  in  the  urine,  455 
Insects  in  the  feces,  251 
Intermittent  albuminuria,  399 
Intestinal  catarrh,  262 

concretions,  227 

putrefaction,  261,  458 
Intestines,  diseases  of,  262 
Iodine  stain  for  the  Plasmodium  malarise, 

127 
lodoform-test  for  lactic  acid,  186 
lodospermin,  567 
Iron  test,  224 

in  blood,  36 
Isotonia,  27 

JAFFE'S  test  for  indican,  461 
Jaundice  (see  Icterus),  469 
Jenner's  stain,  99 
Jolles*  ferronieter,  36 

KFLUNG'S  test  for  lactic  acid,  186 
Kjeldahl's  method,  364 
Knapp's  method  of  estimating  sugar,  446 
Koplik's  bacillus,  288 
Korczynski  and  Jaworski's  test,  224 
Krabbea  grandis,  245 
Kreiitin,  388 

pro|>ertie8  of,  389 
Kreatinin,  388 

estimation  of,  390 

properties  of,  389 

test  for,  390 
Kreatinin-zinc  chloride,  390 

LACMOID  paper,  preparation  of,  25 
Lactic  acid,  183 
bacillus  of,  183 
clinical  significance  of,  183 
estimation  of,  188 
fermentation,  185 
in  the  blood,  56 
in  the  gastric  contents,  183 
in  the  urine,  490 
mode  of  formation,  183,  185 
tests  for,  185 
Boas',  186 


Lactic  acid,  tests  for,  Kell lug's,  185 
Strauss',  185 
Uffelmann's,  185 
Lactodensimeter  of  Quevenne,  578 
Lactoecope  of  Feser,  580 
Lactose  in  the  urine,  452 
Laiose  in  the  urine,  453 
Landois'  estimation  of  the  alkalinity  of 

the  blood,  21 
Laveran's  organism,  125 
Laverania  malarise,  131 
Lecithin  in  the  blood,  28 
Legal's  test  for  acetone,  486 
Lemer's  test  for  casein,  229 
Leo's  method  of  estimating  hydrochloric 

acid,  172 
Leprosy,  bacillus  of,  285 
Leptothrix  buccalis,  145 

pulmonalis,  294 
Leube's  test  of  motor  power  of  stomach, 

204 
^eucin,  508 
Leucocytes,  17,  69 

basophilic,  76 

degenerative  changes,  74 

dinerential  enumeration,  110 

differentiation  according  to  their  be- 
havior toward  anilin  dyes,  71 

Ehrlich's  granulations  in,  71 

enumeration  of,  108 

eosinophilic,  75,  79 

estimation  of  the  number  of,  108 

general  differentiation  of  the  various 
forma,  69 

indirect  enumeration  of,  109 

in  the  blood,  17,  69 

in  tlie  exudates,  548,  551 

in  the  feces,  231 

in  the  sputum,  277 

in  the  urine,  518 

irritation  forms,  79 

large  mononuclear,  73 

lymphogenic,  71 

myelogenic,  78 

neutrophilic,  73,  78 

oxyphilic,  75 

polymorphonuclear,  73 

polynudcar,  73 

pseudolymphocytes,  79 

small  mononuclear,  71 

transition  forms,  73 

variations  in  number  of,  80 
Leucocytic  crystals,  291 
Leucocytosis  (see  Hyperleucocytoeis),  80 

active,  80 

digestive  form  of,  81 

passive,  80 
Leucopenia,  94 
Leuksemia,  lymphatic,  94 

myelogenous,  91 
Levulose  in  the  urine,  452 
Lieben's  test  for  acetone,  486 
Lientery,  225 
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Lipacidsemia,  56 
Lipacidiiria,  491 
Lipeeiuia,  56 
Lipuria,491,612 
Lilhiemia,  53 
Liver,  abscess,  295 

acute  yellow  atrophy  of,  508 

diseases   of,   feces    in   (see    Acholic 
stools), 
urine  in  (see  Bile-pigment8). 
Lochia,  571 

alba,  571 

rubra,  571 
Loffler's  bacillus,  145 

methylene-bhie  solution,  146 
Loh ostein's  saccharimeter,  448 
liowy's  method  of  estimating  the  alka- 
linity of  the  blood,  23 
Ludwig-Salkowski's  method  of  estimating 

uric  acid,  381 
Lymphocytes,  72 
Lymphocytosis,  93 

MACROCYTES,  59 
Macrocythfcmia,  59 
Magnesia  mixture,  331 

Hoai)s  of,  in  the  urine,  512 
Magnesium  phosphate,  505,  513 
Malaria,  plasnioaium  of,  125 
Malta  fever,  bacillus  of,  124 
Maltose  in  the  urine,  402 
Mammary  secretion,  575 
Marrow  cells,  78 
Marshall* s  ureometer,  3G1 
Marsh  gas  in  the  gastric  contents,  193 
Martins    and    Liittke's   method   of    a^U- 

niating  hydr<M'hlori(!  acid,  170 
Masuns'  lnn«r  (see  Siderosis),  21>7 
Maslzellen,  70 
Meconium,  -O") 

Medico-lejral  test  for  bUxxl,  43 
MeiirJiloblasts.  Os 
Mejjaloeytes,  o'.* 
Mtcpistorna  mterlrnni,  237 
Melana'Miia,  V.W,  474 
Melanin  in  the  urine,  474 

tests  for,  47o 
Melanogen,  474 
Menibranons  dysin<  norrluea.  vaginal  dis- 

cliarj^e  in.  o72 
Meningeal  fluid,  examination  of,  558 
Menstruation,  vaginal  dischartre  in,  571 
Metalbiiniin  in  ov:iri:in  cvsts,  5o5 
Metlinpnio«rl()])in.  4''> 

•     sulpliide.  4*2 
Methu-nioj^loliinjoniia,  41,  45 
Mothii'inotrlobinnria.  412 
MctliMiie  I  see  M:irsh  tr<i.s-,  193 
Michaelis'  stain,  1U3 
Mi(T(»l»lasts,  (»1) 
Micrococci  in  pns,  o.^S 
Micnu^occiis  nre:e.  537 
Microcytes,  5'J 


Microcythemia,  59 
Micro-organisms  in  pua,  553 

in  the  feces,  213,  251 

in  the  milk,  577,  578 

in  the  mouth,  140 

in  the  nasal  secretion,  267 

in  the  urine,  536 

in  va^nal  discharges,  570 
Microscopical  examination  of  cystic  fluids. 

w   wm  m 

ooo 
of  exudates,  548,  551 
of  the  blood.  58 
of  the  buccal  secretion,  140 
of  the  feces,  209 
of  the  gastric  contents,  200 
of  the  nasal  secretion,  267 
of  the  sputum,  277 
of  the  urine,  498 
of  the  vaginal  secretion,  569 
of  the  vomit,  109,  200 
of  transudates,  548 
Miescher's  htemometer,  34 
Milk,  575 

chemical  composition  of,  576 
cows',  577 

examination  of,  578 
fat  in,  estimation  of,  580 
human,  576 
in  disease,  577 
proteids  of,  580 

secretion   of,    in   the  adult    female, 
576 
in  the  newly  boni,  575 
specific  gravity  of,  578 
witches',  575 
Milk-curdling    ferment     in    the    gastric 

juice,  17() 
Millon's  reagent,  425 
Mohr's  test  for  hydrochloric  acid,  166 
Monad ina  in  feces,  235 
Monera  in  the  feces,  232 
Monocalcium  phosphate,  505 
Moro's  bacillus,  257 

Motor  power  of  stomach,  examination  of, 

203 
Leul»e"8  methoil,  203 
salol  test  of  Ewald  and 
Sievers,  204 
Mouth,  actinomycosis  of,  143 
secretions  of,  13S 
tuberculosis  of,  143 
Mucin  in  the  feces,  2f)0 
in  the  urine,  414 
test  for.  42S 
Mucous  corpuscles  in  the  urine,  299 
cylinders  in  the  feces,  22«) 
in  the  urine,  531 
Mucus  in  the  feces  22r,,  2r»0 

in  tlie  gastric  contents,  V^l 
Mailer- WcImt  lot  lor  l)lood,  11>8 
Murexid  te<t.  377 
Myel.i'mia,  1<2 
Myelin  granules  in  the  sputum,  279 
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Myelocytes  eosinophilic,  79 
neutrophilic,  78 
of  Cornil,  78 
of  Ehrlich,  78 

NASAL  catarrh,  267 
secretion,  267 

cerebrospinal  fluid  in,  267 

characteristics  of,  267 

Charcot  -  Leyden    crystals     in, 

286 
in  disease,  267 
Neisser,  gonococcus  of,  540 
Nematodes,  232 
Nessler's  reagent,  187 
Neubauer  s  method  of  estimating  oxalic 

acid,  395 
Neusder's  granules,  77 

stain,  101 
Neutral    phosphate    of    calcium  in  the 
urine,  505 
red  stain  for  gonococci,  540 
sulphur  in  urine,  340 
Neutrophilic  granules  in  the  blood,  73, 

78 
Nitric  acid  test  for  albumin,  416 
Nitric  oxide  haemoglobin,  42 
Nitrites  in  the  saliva,  139 
Nitrogen  in  the  urine,  347 
estimation  of,  364 

according  to  Kjeldahl,  364 
accr>rding   to  Will-Vatreu- 
trapp,  366 
Nitrogenous  ecjuilibrium,  347 
Nitro-pnisside  of  sodium  as   a  test   for 

acetone  (see  Legal's  test),  486 
Nocht-Romanowsky  stain,  126 
Normal  umbilin,  455,  471 
Normoblasts,  67 
Nose,  secretion  from,  267 
Nubecula  in  the  urine,  299 
Nucleated  red  corpuscles,  67 
Nucleo-nlhumin  in  the  blood,  48 
in  the  urine,  414 
test  for,  428 
Nucleohiston  in  the  urine,  415 
Nummular  sputum,  272 
Ny lander's  test  for  sugar,  440 

OBERMAYER'S  reagent,  461 
Obermeier,  spirochapta  of,  123 
CEdenia  of  the  lungs,  sputum  in,  296 
Oitiiinn  albicans,  144,  290 
Oletiant  gas,  194 
Oligochronitemia,  32 
Oligocvthivmia,  32,  61 
Oliguria,  305 

Orcin  test  for  pentoses,  453 
Organic  acids  in  the  blood,  55 

in  the  g:istnc  juice,  183 

quantitative  estimation 
of,  192 
in  the  sputum,  290 

33 


Organized  sediments  of  the  urine,  515 
Ott  8  test,  428 
Ovarian  cysts,  555 

Oxalate  of  calcium  crystals  in  the  sputum, 

292 
in  the  urine,  502 
Oxalic  acid,  diathesis,  394 
in  the  urine,  392 
properties  of,  394 
c|uantitative  estimation  of,  395 
tests  for,  395 
Oxaluria  idiopathica,  394 
i  Oxaluric  acid,  392 
I  Oxy butyric  acid,  /i,  in  the  urine,  490 
I  Oxyhemoglobin,  18,  29 
'  Oxvuris  vermicularis,  248 
'  Ozfena,  267 

PACINPS  fluid,  106 
Pancreatic  cysts,  657 

trypsin  in,  557 
jui(*e  in  the  gastric  contents,  198 
Pappenheim's  stain,  285 
Paracresol  in  the  urine,  483 
Paramoecium  coli,  239 
Parasites  in  the  blood,  113 
in  the  feces,  212,  231 
in  the  gastric  contents,  200 
in  the  sputum,  281 
in  the  urine,  536 
malarial,  113 
Paraxanthiu  in  the  urine,  371,  383 
Patein's  albumin,  409,  422 

test  for,  422 
Pathological  acetonuria,  484 
albumiuuria,  398 
glucosuria,  436 
urobilin,  471 
Pentoses  in  the  urine,  453 

tests  for,  453 
Pepsin  in  the  gastric  juice,  173 
estimation  of,  176 
tests  for,  175 
Pepsinogen  in  the  gastric  juice,  173 
estimation  of,  176 
tests  for,  175 
Peptonuria  (see  Albumosuria). 
Persistent  glucosuria,  436 
Pettenkofer's  test,  220 
Phagocytes,  69 
Phagocytosis,  09,  134 
Pharvngomvcosis  leptothrica,  145 
Phenol,  216,  475,  483 
estimation  of,  483 
in  the  feces,  216 
in  the  urine,  475,  483 
tests  for,  216,  483 
;  Phenylglucosazon,  441 
Phenylhydrazin  test  for  sugar,  441 
Phloroglucin  test  for  pentoses,  453 

vanillin  test  for  hvdrochloric  acid, 
164 
Phosphates  in  the  urine,  325,  504  S 
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Phosphates  in  the  urine,  estimation  of,  331 
removal  of,  from  urine,  334 
separate  estimation  of  alkaline 

and  earthy,  334 
tests  for,  330 
PhoHphatic  diabetes,  328 

sediments  in  the  urine,  504, 505,  513 
Phthisis  ^ulmonalis,  sputum  in,  295 
Picric-acid  test  for  albumin,  421 
Pigments  in  the  feces,  220 

in  the  urine,  455 
Piorkowski's  method,  254 
Piria's  test  for  ty rosin,  510 
Placenta  sanguinis,  25 
Plaques,  104 

enumeration  of,  110 
Plasma  of  the  blood,  17,  24 
Plasmodium  malarias,  125 

crescentic  bodies,  131 
flagellate  bodies,  132 
hyaline  bodies,  127 
ovoid  bodies,  131 
pigmented  extracellular  bodies, 
132 
intracellular  bodies,  128 
segmenting  bodies,  130 
spherical  bodies,  131 
staining  of.  126 
Plastic  bronchitis,  293 
Plastodes,  232 
Plehn's  stain,  126 
Pneumoconioses,  296 
Pneumonia,  diplococcus  of,  287 
in  the  blood,  118 
sputum  in,  295 
Poikilocytes,  60 
Poikilocytosis,  60 
Polarimeter,  449 
Pole  bacillus,  288 

Polychronialophilic  degeneration,  63 
Polvcvthwmia,  60 
Polymastipina,  235 
Polyuria.  802 
Propepsin,  174 
Prostatic  Hiiid,  564 
Prota^on,  280 

Pruteids,  formed  in  the  stomach,  178 
of  the  blood,  47 
reactions  of,  181 
Proteus  vulp^aris,  259 
Protozoa,  2.S2 
in  pus,  553 
in  tlie  blood,  113 
in  the  feces,  282 
in  the  sputum,  282 
in  the  urine,  542 
l^seudocasts,  525,  .'»8l 
l*seud()<;oiu)coi'ci,  541 
Pseiulolyinphocytes.  79 
Psorospermiasis,  289 
PtomaVns  in  the  feces,  262 

in  tho  i^astric  contents,  195 
in  the  urine,  494 


PtomaiDS  in  the  urine,  isolation  of,  496 
Ptyalin,  139 

test  for,  139 
Pulmonary  abscess,  294 

diseases,  sputum  in,  293 

gangrene,  294 

oedema,  296 

phthisis,  295 
Purin,  371 

bases,  371.  383 
Purulent  exudates,  550 
Pus,  550 

chemistry  of,  551 

crystals  in,  553 

detritus  in,  552 

general  characteristics  of,  550 

giant-corpuscles  in,  552 

in  the  feces,  224 

in  the  gastric  contents,  199 

in  the  urine,  519 

leucocytes  in,  551 

microscopical  examination  of,  551 

parasites  in,  553 

red  corpuscles  in,  552 

tests  for,  519 
Putrescin,  262,  341,  495 
Putrid  bronchitis,  293 

exudates,  550 
Pyogenic  albumosuria,  409 
Pyrocatechin  in  the  urine,  484 
I^rocatechuic  acid,  476 
Pyuria,  519 

AUEVENNFS  lactodensimeter,  578 

REACH'S  test,  206 
Red  blood-corpuscles,  17,  58 

anaemic  degeneration  of,  63 
behavior  toward  anilin  dves, 

63 
degeneration  of,  65 
enunjeration  of,  106 
granular,  65 
nucleated  forms,  67 
variations  in  color,  62 
in  form,  59 
in  number,  60 
in  size,  58 
Relapsing  fever,  spirillum  of,  123 
Renal  albuminuria,  401,  408 
Resorcin  test,  165 

Resor])tive   power  of   the    stomach,  ex- 
amination of,  204 
HovnoUls*  test  for  acetone,  486 
Rhizopoda,  282 
Hice-water  stools,  2(55 
Rosenbach's  reaction,  464 

test  for  l)ile-pigments,  471 
Round  worms,  239 
Roy's  method  of  determining  the  specific 

gravity  of  the  blood;  18 
Rust-colored  expectoration,  271 
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SACX3HAKIMETER  of  Einhorn,  447 
of  Lohnstein,  448 
of  Soleil-Ventzke,  450 
Saccharomyces  cerevisiw  (aee  Yeast). 
Saliva,  138 

chemistry  of,  138 
fceneral  characteristics  of,  138 
m  special  diseases  of  the  mouth,  143 
in  the  gastric  contents,  198 
microscopical  examination  of,  140 
nitrites  in,  139 

pathological  alterations  of,  142 
ptyalin  in,  139 
test  for  nitrites,  139 
for  ptyalin,  139 
for  sulphocvanides,  138 
Salivary  corpuscles  in,  140 
Salivation,  142 

Salkowskl's  method  of  estimating  oxalic 

acid  in  urine,  397 
xanthin-ba^es  in  urine,  384 
test  for  albumoses,  425 
for  phenol,  483 
Salkowski-Neubauer  method  of  estimat- 
ing the  chlorides  in  urine,  325 
Siilkowski-Volhard  method  of  estimating 

the  chlorides  in  urine,  320 
Salol  test  of  Ewald  and  Sievers,  204 
Sanarelli's  Bacillus  icteroides,  124 
iSarcina  pulmonalis,  290 
uriniP,  542 
ventriculi,  201 
Scherer's  test  for  leucin,  510 
Schistosoma,  13?) 
Schizoinvcetes  in  the  feces,  212 
iSchlosinpj's  method  of  estimating  ammo- 
nia, 369 
Schmalz  and  Peiper's  methoil  of  deter- 
mining the  specific  gravitv  of  the  bl(K)d, 
19 
St^ybala,  222 

Secretions  of  the  mouth,  138 
Sediments  in  acid  urines,  500 
in  alkaline  urines,  513 
urinary,  290,  493 

ammonio-magnesium  phosphate 

in,  504,  514 
ammonium  urate  in,  513 
amorphous  urates  in,  502 
basic  maijnesiuni  ph(>s])hate   in, 

505,  513 
bilirubin  in,  512 
brick-dust,  501 
Qilcium  carlKmate  in,  514 
oxalate  in,  502 
sulphate  in,  506 
cystin  in,  507 
epithelial  cells  in,  515 
fat  in,  512 

foreign  IxMlies  in,  543 
h;pmntoidin  in,  512 
hippuric  acid  in,  506 
indigo  in,  514 


Sediments,  urinary,  leucin  in,  508 
leucocytes  in,  518 
mode  of  examination  of,  500 
monoculciura  phosphate  in,  505 
neutral   calcium   phosphate  in, 

505 
non-organized,  500 
organized,  515 
red  corpuscles  in,  522 
soaps  of  lime  and  magnesium  in, 

512 
spermatozoa  in,  535 
tube-casts  in,  525 
tumor-particles  in,  543 
ty rosin  in,  508 
unites  in,  502,  513 
uric  acid  in,  500 
xanthin  in,  51 1 
Seegen-iSchn eider  method  of  estimating 

nitrogen,  366 
Semen,  564 

chemistry  of,  564 
general  characteristics  of,  564 
microscopical  examination  of,  565 
pathology  of,  566 
recognition  of,  in  stains,  566 
spermatic  crystals  in,  564 
si)erniat<)zoa  in,  565 
Sepsis,  organisms  in  the  blood  in,  120 
Seropurulent  exudates,  548 
Serous  exudates,  54S 
Serum  ali)umin  in  the  blood,  26 
in  the  urine,  398 

estimation  of,  422 
tests  for,  415,  421 
Serum-globulin  in  the  blood,  26 
in  the  urine,  409 

estimation  of,  424 
test  for,  424 
Shiga's  bacillus,  259    - 
Siderosis,  297 
Skatol  in  the  feces,  216 

tests  for,  216 
Skatoxyl,  481 

sulphate.  481 
Smegma  bacillus,  288,  539 
Soaps  of    lime  and  magnesium  in   the 

urine,  512 
SiHlium  chloride  in  hydatid  fluid,  557 
S|)e<!troscope,  46 
Spermatic  crystals,  291 
Spermatocystitis,  536 
S|»ermatorrha»a,  536 
S|»erinatozoa  in  the  semen,  565 

in  the  urine,  535 
Sperm  in,  565 
Spiegler's  reagent,  421 
Spirals  of  Curschmann,  275 
Spirillum  of  relapsing  fever,  123 
Spirochieta  Obermeieri,  123 
Sporozoa,  239 
Sputum,  269 

Amoeba  coli  in,  283 
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Sputum,  amount  of,  270 

bacteria  in,  283  ..    > 

blood  in,  271,  278 

cheesy  particles  in,  273 

chemistry  of,  292 

color  of,  271 

concretions  in,  277 

con  iigu  ration  of,  272 

consistence  of,  270 

crudum,  272 

crystals  in,  276,  290 

Cur»chmann*8  spirals  in,  275 

Distonia  pulmonale  in,  283 

echinococcus  in,  276,  281 

elastic  tissue  in,  273,  280 

epithelial  cells  in,  278 

fibrinous  casts  in,  273 

foreign  bodies  in,  277 

general  characteristics  of,  270 

Klobosum,  272 

heterogeneous,  272 

homogeneous,  272 

in  various  diseases,  293 

leucocytes  in,  277 

macroscopical  constituents,  273 

microscopical  examination  of,  277 

nummular,  272 

odor  of,  27 1 

parasites,  animal,  in,  281 

vegetable,  in,  283 
s|>ecinc  gravity  of,  272 
technique  in  the  examination  of,  269 
Squibb's  nreometer,  362 
Staphylococcus  pyogenes  albus,  120 
aureus,  120 
citreus,  120 
SUirch,  difjestion  of,  139 

solution,  189 
Steatorrhoea.  225 
Stercobilin,  220,  472 

Stercoraceous  material  in  the  vomit,  199 
Stokes  fluid,  30 
Stomach,  motor  power  of,  203 
rate  of  absorption  in,  204 
washing,  153 
Stomach -tube,  150 

contraindications  to  its  use,  151 
its  introduction,  151 
Stomatitis,  catarrhal,  143 
^oiiorrho.'al.  143 
ulcerative,  143 
St(X)ls  (see  Feces). 
Strauss'  test  for  lactic  acid,  186 
Streptocf)Cciis  pvopcnes,  120 
brt'vis,'  I'JO 
conudomeratus,  121 
lonjrus,  1*20 
Stronjryloidr*s,  'J32 
Stron^yliis  duodenalis,  24'.> 
Stycosis,  297 

Succinic  aci«l  in  hydati*!  fluid,  557 
Sudan  stain  for  fat,  513 
Sugar  in  the  l)lood,  2>^,  49 


Sugar  in  the  urine,  430 

tests  for,  438 
Salphanilic  acid  test  (see  Ehrlich's 

tion). 
Sulphates  in  the  urine,  334 
conjugate,  336, 481 
estimation  of,  338 
mineral,  335 
tests  for,  J«7 
Sulphocyanides  in  the  saliva,  138 

in  the  urine,  340 
Sulphur,  neutral,  in  urine,  340 
estimation  of,  342 


TiENIA  cucumerina,  243 
diminuta,  243 
echinococcus,  281 

flavapunctata,  243 

mediocanellata,  240 

nana,  242 

saginata,  240 

solium,  241 
Tartar,  144 

Tunro-c:irbaminic  acid  in  urine,  341 
Teichmann's  crystals,  43 
Test-breakfast  of  Boas,  150 

of  Ewald  and  Boas,  149 
Test-dinner  of  Riegel,  149 
Test-meal  of  Salzer,  150 
Test-meals,  149 
Thecosoma,  136 
Thiosulphates  in  urine,  342 
Thoma-Zeiss'  haemocvtometer,  105 
Thrush,  144 
•  Toison's  fluid,  106 
Tollens'  orcin  test,  453 

phloroglucin  test,  453 
Tongue,  coaling  of,  144 
Tonsillitis,  145 
Tonsils,  coating  of,  145 
T(»pter*s    method    of   estimating   hydro- 
chloric acid,  168 

lest  for  hydrochloric  acid,  164 
Toxalhurains  in  tlie  gastric  contents,  11*5 
Transitory  glucosuria,  434 
Transudates,  545 

alhuuiin  in,  546 

chemistry  of,  547 

coagulation  of,  546 

general  characteristics  of.  545 

microscopical  examinaticm  of,  548 

sj^ecific  gravity  of  545 
Trematodes,  245 
Trichina  cystica,  135 

sanguinis  honjinis  nocturna,  135 

spiralis,  251 
Trichocephalus  dispar,  250 
Trichomonads  in  the  feces,  236     • 

in  the  sputum,  2S2 

in  the  stomach  contents,  200 

iu  the  urine.  542 

in  vairiual  discharges.  57(> 
Trichomonas  vaginalis,  'J3r>,  282,  542 
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Trichotrachelides,  250 
Triple  phosphate  crystals  in  the  sputum, 

292 
in  the  urine,  504,  514 
Tripperfaden,  521 
Trommer's  test,  439 

Tn)pffiolin  test  for  hydrochloric  add,  ]  66 
Trypsin,  587 

in  pancreatic  cysts,  557 
test  for,  557 
Tube-casts  in  the  urine,  525 
amvloid,  530 
blood,  527 

clinical  significance  of,  532 
compound  hyaline,  527 
epithelial,  527 
fattv,  529 
formation  of,  531 
granular,  527 
hyaline,  526 

mtxie  of  examination  of,  526 
pseudo-,  525 
pus,  527 
staining  of,  526 
true,  525,  526 
waxv,  529 
Tubercle  bacillus,  283 

detection  of,  283 
in  pus,  553 
in  the  blood,  121 
in  the  cerebrospinal  fluid,  562 
in  the  feces,  256 
in  the  milk,  578 
in  the  mouth,  143 
in  the  sputum,  283 
in  the  urine,  539 
Tuberculosis,  bacillus  of,  283 
Tumor-particles  in  the  gastric  contents, 
203 
in  the  urine,  543 
Typhoid  fever,  bacillus  of,  114,  254 
in  the  blood,  114 
in  the  feces,  254 
stools  in,  265 
Tyn)sin,  508 

in  the  sputum,  292 
in  the  urine,  50S 
test  for,  509 

UFFE LM  ANN' S  t  ;st  for  lactic  acid ,  1 85 
Unorganizixl  sediments  in  urines,  500 
Unemia,  53 
Urates  in  urinary  sediments,  502,  513   - 
Urea  in  the  blood,  52 
in  the  urine,  343 

estimation  of,  355 
isolation  of,  354 
origin  of,  343 
j)ropi>riies  of,  351 
tests  ft)r,  liol 
nitrate,  352 
oxalate,  353 
Ureometers,  355 


Ureometers,  Doremus*,  357 
Green's,  361 
Hufner's,  361 
Marshall's,  361 
Simon's,  356 
Squibb's,  362 
Urethritis,  gonorrhoeal,  540 
Uric  acid,  370 

crystals  of^  500 

diathesis,  374 

estimation  of,  54,  377 
Folin's  method,  378 
ffravimetric  method,  379 
Haycraft's  method,  379 
Hopkins'  method,  377 
Ludwig  -  Salkowski's    me- 
thod, 381 

in  sediments,  500 

in  the  blood,  53 

in  the  urine,  370 

properties  of,  376 

tests  for,  377 
Urinary  cylinders,  525 

sediments,  500 
Urine,  298 

acetone  in,  484 
acidity  of,  314 
albumins  in,  398 
albumoses  in,  409 
alkapton  in,  475 
alloxur  bases  in,  383 
ammonia  in,  368 
animal  gum  in,  454 

parasites  in,  542 
Bence  Jones'  albumin  in,  411 
benzoic  acid  in,  386 
bile  acids  in,  471 

pigments  in,  408 
blood  in,  412,  466,  522 
carl>ohydrate8  in,  430 
casts  in,  525 
chemistry  of,  315 
chlorides  in,  317 
cholesterin  in,  471 
chromogens  in,  455 
chvlein,  136,  414,492,513 
color  of,  2i)9 
consistence  of,  301 
cyst  in  in,  507 
dextrin  in,  452 
diacetic  acid  in,  489 
Ehrlich's  reaction  in,  479 
epithelium  in,  515 
fat  in,  492,  512 
fatty  acids  in,  491 
fecal  matter  in,  543 
ferments  in,  493 
fibrin  in,  414 
foreign  bodies  in,  543 
gases  in,  493 
general  ap()earance  of,  299 

chemical  com()ositioD  of,  315 
glucose  in,  430 
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Urine,  glucuronic  acid  in,  454 

haemoglobin  in,  412 

hippuric  acid  in,  385 

histon  in,  415 

indican  in,  458 

inusit  in,  455 

kreatin  in,  388 

kreatinin  in,  388 

lactic  acid  in,  490 

lactose  in,  452 

laiose  in,  453 

leucocytes  in,  518 

levulose  in,  452 

maltose  in,  452  '' 

melanin  in,  474 

microscopical  examination  of,  498 

mineral  ash,  estimation  of,  316 

neutral  sulphur  in,  340 

nitrogen  in,  343,  364 

nubecula  in,  299 

nucleo  albumin  in,  414 

nucleohiston  in,  415 

odor  of,  301 

organized  sediments  in,  515 

oxalic  acid  in,  392,  502 

oxaluric  acid  in,  392 

oxybutyric  acid  in. 

parasites  in,  536 

pentoses  in,  453 

phenol  in,  475,  483 

phosphates  in,  325,  505 

pigments  in,  455 

ptomains  in,  494 

pus  in,  518 

pyrocatechin  in,  475,  484 

quantity  of,  301 

reaction  of,  810 

sediments  in,  498 

serum -album  in  in,  398 

8enini-jrlobulin  in,  409 

skatoxyl  Fulphatc  in,  481 

solids  in,  810 

specific  gravity  of,  305 

spermatozoa  in,  535 

sugar  in,  430 

sulphates  in,  334 

sulpliur,  neutral,  in,  340 

tumor-particles  in,  542 

urea  in,  348 

uric  acid  in,  870,  500 

urobilin  in,  455,  471 

uroclironie  in,  455 

uroerythrin  in,  457 

urolucmatin  in,  Ai'A 

urolueniatoporpliyrin  in,  466 

urorosein  in,  4(')5 

vegetable  parasites  in,  580 

xantliin-bases  in,  888 
I'rint^,  blue,  478 

green,  478 
Urinorneter,  808 
Urobilin,  febrile,  455,  478 

identity  with  stercobilin,  220 


Urobilin,  normal,  455,  471 

pathological,  471 

tests  for,  473 
Bang's,  426 
Gerhardt's,  473 
Urobilinogen,  471 
Urobilinuria,  471 
Urochrome,  455 
Uroerythrin,  457 
Urofuscohffimatin,  466 
Urohsematin,  464 
Urohaematoporphyrin,  466 
Uroleucinic  acid,  476 
Urophain,  Hellei-'s,  465 
Urorosein,  465 
Urorose'inogen,  465 
Urorubrohaematin,  466 
Uroxanthinic  acid,  476 
Urrhodinic  acid,  476 

VAGINAL  blennorrhoea,  571 
discharges,  569 

bacteria  in,  569 

during  menstruation,  571 

following  parturition,  571 

^neral  description  of,  569 

in  abortion,  572 

in  gcmorrhoea,  572 

in  membranous  dysmenorrhoea, 
572 

in  uterine  cancer,  572 

in  vaginitis,  572 

in  vulvitis,  572 

parasites  in,  569,  570 

reaction  of,  569 
Vaginitis  exfoliativa,  572 
Vaieur  globulaire,  84 
Vermes  in  the  blood,  135 
in  the  feces,  289 
in  the  sputum.  281 
in  the  urine,  543 
Vitalli's  test  for  pus,  519 
Vomited  material,  19() 

bile  in,  1V»8 

blood  in,  198 

food  material  in,  196 

mucus  in.  197 

odor  of,  200 

pancreatic  juice  in,  198 

parasites  in,  200 

pus  in,  199 

saliva  in,  198 

stereo raceous  material  in,  199 
Vomit  us  niatutinus,  159,  li»8 
v.  Kleischl's  luemometer,  82 

\17ANCJ'S  estimation  of  indican,  402 
M       Wassiliew's  estimation  of  albumin, 

422 
Waxy  cnsts.  529 
Weigert-Ehrlich  stain.  280 
Wei^ert's  elastic  tissue  stain,  281 
Wevl's  lest  for  kreatinin,  890 
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Whetstone  crystals  (see  Uric  acid),  500       V^^'^^^^-^^S^  *"  ^^®  h\oQA,  bo 
White  blood-corpuscles  (see  Leucocytes ), '  J\.  in  the  urine,  371,  383,  511 

69  I  estimation  of,  384 

Whooping-cough,  bacillus  of,  288  Xanthoproteic  reaction,  217 

sputum  in,  288 
Widars  serum-test,  114  '  Y^AST-CELI^    in    the  gastric    con- 

Williamson's  blood-test  in  diabetes,  50      |  I         tents,  201 
WlU-Varrentrapp's  method  of  estimating  -  in  the  urine,  542 

nitrogen,  366  Yellow  fever,  bacillus  of,  124 

Woodward's  method  of  estimating  milk-  ■ 

proteids,  580  j  yiEHL-NEEI>>EN  stain,  287 

Worms  (see  Vermes),  239  |  Li    Zymogens  in  the  gastric  juice,  173 
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of  Manuals,  page  14. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  TREATMENT.    In  one  octavo  volume  of  625  pages.    Cloth, 


.  $3.75,  net. 

BRYANT  (THOMAS).  THE  PRACTICE  OF  SURGERY.  Fourth  American 
from  the  fourth  English  edition.  In  one  imperial  octavo  volume  of  1040  pages,  with  727 
illustrations.     Cloth,  $6.50 ;  leather,  $7.50. 

BURCHARD  (HENRY  H.).  DENTAL  PATHOLOGY  AND  THERAPEUTICS, 
INCLUDING  PHARMACOLOGY.  Handsome  octavo,  575  pages,  with  400  illus^ 
trations.     Cloth,  $5  ;  leather,  $6,  net 

BURNETT  (CHARLES  H.).  THE  EAR:  ITS  ANATOMY,  PHYSIOLOGY 
AND  DISEASES.  A  Practical  Treatise  for  the  Use  of  Students  and  Practitioners. 
Second  edition.    8vo.,  580  pages,  with  107  illustrations.     Cloth,  $4 ;  leather,  $5. 

CARTER  (R.  BRUDENELL)  AND  PROST  (W.  ADAMS).  OPHTHALMIC 
SURGEkY.  In  one  pocketnsize  12mo.  volume  of  559  pages,  with  91  engravings  and 
one  plate.     Cloth,  $2.25.    See  Series  of  Clinical  Manuals,  page  13. 

CASPARI  (CHARLES,  JR.).  A  TREATISE  ON  PHARMACY.  For  Students 
and  Pharmacists.  Second  edition.  Revised  and  enlarged.  In  one  handsome  octavo 
volume  of  732  pages,  with  327  illustrations.     Cloth,  $4.25,  net 

CHAPMAN  (HENRY  C).  A  TREATISE  ON  HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY. 
Second  edition.  In  one  octavo  volume  of  921  pages,  with  595  illustrations.  Cloth^ 
$4.25 ;  leather,  $5.25,  net. 
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OHABLES  (T.  ORANSTOXm).  THE  ELEMENTS  OF  PHYSIOLOOICAL 
AND  PATHOLOQICAL  CHEMISTRY,  In  one  handsome  octavo  volume  of  461 
pages,  with  38  engravings  and  1  colored  plate.    Cloth,  $3.50. 

OHEYNE  (W.  WATSON)  AND  BUBGHARD  (F.  P.).  SUROICAL  TREAT^ 
MENT,  In  seven  octavo  cloth  bound  volumes,  illustrated.  Volume  I,  299  pages  and  66 
engravings;  |3.00,  net  Volnme  II,  382  pages,  141  engravings;  $4.00,  neL  Volume 
III,  300  paffes,  100  engravings;  $3.50,  net  Volume  IV,  3>)3  pages,  138  engravings; 
$3.75,  neU  Volume  V,  482  pages,  145  engravings;  $5.00,  neL  Vol.  VI,  498  pages,  124 
engravings ;  $5.00,  neL     Volume  VII,  in  Preni, 

OLABKE  (W.  B.)  AND  LOOKWOOD  (0.  B.).  THE  DISSECTORS  MANUAL. 
In  one  12mo.  volume  of  396  pages,  with  49  engravings.  Cloth,  $1.50.  See  StudenUf  Series 
of  Mamudsy  page  14. 

OLELAND  (JOHN).  A  DIRECTORY  FOR  THE  DISSECTION  OF  THB 
HUMAN  BODY.    In  one  12mo.  volume  of  178  pages.    Cloth,  $1.25. 

OLINICAL  I^AinXALS.    See  Seriu  of  CUnieal  Manwdsy  page  13. 

OLOUSTON  (THOMAS  S.).  CLINICAL  LECTURES  ON  MENTAL  DIS- 
EASES, New  (5th)  edition.  Crown  8vo.,  of  736  pages  with  19  colored  plates.  Cloth, 
$4.25,  net 

tfS^  Folsom's  Ahairajct  of  Lasm  of  U,S,  on  Custody  of  Insaney  octavo,  $1.50,  b  sold  in 
coi\junction  with  CUmston  on  MenJUd  Diseases  for  $5.00,  net,  for  the  two  works. 

OLOWES  (FRANK).  AN  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  PRACTICAL 
CHEMISTRY  AND  QUALITATIVE  INORGANIC  ANALYSIS,  From  the 
fourth  English  edition.    In  one  handsome  12mo.  volume  of  387  pages,  with  55  engravings. 

OOAKLEY   (OOBNELIUS   O.).      THE  DIAGNOSIS  AND  TREATMENT  OF 
DISEASES  OF  THE  NOSE,  THROAT,  NASO-PHARYNX  AND  TRACHEA, 
Second  edition.     In  one  12mo.  volume  of  556  pages,  with  103  engravings,  and  4  colored 
plates.     Cloth,  $2.75,  net, 

GOATS  (JOSEPH).  A  TREATISE  ON  PATHOLOGY,  In  one  volume  of  829 
pages,  with  339  engravings.     Cloth,  $5.50 ;  leather,  $6.50. 

OOLEMAN  (ALFRED).  A  MANUAL  OF  DENTAL  SURGERY  AND  PATH- 
OLOGY,   Octavo,  412  pages,  with  331  engravings.     Cloth,  $3.25. 

COLLINS  (C.  P.).  A  POCKET  TEXT-BOOK  OF  MEDICAL  DIAGNOSIS. 
12mo.  of  about  350  pages.     Shortly. 

COLLINS  (H.  D.)  AND  ROCKWELL  (W.  H.,  JR.).  A  POCKET  TEXT-- 
BOOK  OF  PHYSIOLOGY,  12mo.,  of  316  pages,  with  153  illustrations.  Cloth, 
$1.50,  net;  flexible  red  leather,  $2.00,  net, 

CONDIE  (D.  FRANCIS).  A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES 
OF  CHILDREN.    Sixth  edition.    8vo.  719  pages.     Cloth,  $5.25 ;  leather,  $6.25. 

CORNIL  (V.).  SYPHILIS:  ITS  MORBID  ANATOMY,  DIAGNOSIS  AND 
TREATMENT.  Translated,  by  J.  Henry  C.  Simes,  M.D.,  and  J.  Wjljliam  White:, 
M.D.     8vo.  461  pages,  with  84  illustrations.     Cloth,  $3.75. 

CROCKETT    (M.   A.).       A    POCKET    TEXT-BOOK    OF    DISEASES    OF 
WOMEN.     12mo.  of  368  pages,  with  107  illustrations.     Cloth,  fil.oO,  veL     Flexible 
Red  Leather,  $2.00,  net. 

CROOK  (JAMES  K.).  MINERAL  WATERS  OF  UNITED  STATES.  Ociavc, 
574  pages.     Cloih,  $3.50,  net. 
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OXTLBBETH  (DAVD)  M. R.).  MATERIA  MEDICA  AND  PHARMACOLOGY. 
Second  edition.  In  one  handsome  octavo  volume  of  881  pagei<,  with  464  engravings. 
Cloth,  $4.50,  net, 

OUSHNT  (ABTHX7B  R.)  A  TEXT-BOOK  OF  PHARMACOLOGY  AND 
THERAPEUTICS,  Second  edition.  Octavo  of  732  pages,  with  47  illustrations. 
Cloth,  $3.75,  net, 

DALTON  (JOHN  C).  A  TREATISE  ON  HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY,  Seventh 
edition,  thoroughly  revised.  Octavo  of  722  pages, with  252  engravings.  Cloth,  $5;  leather,$6. 

DOCTRINES  OF  THE  CIRCULATION  OF  THE  BLOOD,    In  one  hand- 


some 12mo.  volume  of  293  pages.    Cloth,  $2. 

DAVENPORT   (P.  H.).     DISEASES   OF   WOMEN,     A   Manual  of  Gynecology. 
For  the  use  of  Students  and  General  Practitioners.     Fourth  edition.     12mo.,  402  pages 
and  154  engravings.    Cloth,  $1.75,  net, 

DAVIS  (F.H.).  LECTURES  ON  CLINICAL  MEDICINE,  Second  edition.  In 
one  12mo.  volume  of  287  pages.    Cloth,  $1.75. 

DAVIS  (EDWARD  P.).  A  TREATISE  ON  OBSTETRICS,  For  Students  and 
Practitioners.  In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume  of  546  pages,  with  217  engravings, 
and  30  full-page  plates  in  colors  and  monochrome.     Cloth,  $5 ;  leather,  $6. 

DE  LA  BECHE'S  GEOLOGICAL  OBSER  VER.  In  one  large  octavo  volume  of  700 
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DENNIS  (FREDERIC  S.)  AND  BILLINGS  (JOHN  S.).  A  SYSTEM  OF 
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DERCX7M  (PRANCIS  X.).  A  MANUAL  OF  MENTAL  DISEASES.  Octavo, 
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Editor.     A    TEXT-BOOK    ON  NERVOUS  DISEASES.      By    American 

Authors.     In  one  handsome  octavo  volume  of  1054  pages,  with  341  engravings  and  7 
colored  plates.     Cloth,  $6 ;  leather,  $7,  net 

DE  SCHWEINITZ  (GEORGE  E.).  THE  TOXIC  AMBLYOPIAS;  THEIR 
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DRAPER  (JOHN  C).  MEDICAL  PHYSICS,  A  Text-book  for  Students  and  Prac- 
titioners of  Medicine.     Octavo  of  734  pages,  with  376  engravings.     Cloth,  $4. 

DRUITT  (ROBERT).  THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  MODERN 
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Large  octavo,  965  pages,  with  373  engravings.     Cloth,  $4 ;  leather,  $5. 
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leather,  $4.00,  net, 

DUDLEY  (E.  C).  A  TREATISE  ON  THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE 
OF  GYNECOLOGY.  P'or  Students  and  Practitioners.  Second  edition.  In  one 
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colored,  and  8  full  page  plates  in  colors  and  monochrome.  Cloth,  $5.00,  net;  leather, 
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DXTNGLISON  (BOBLEY).  A  DICTIONARY  OF  MEDICAL  SCIENCE.  Con- 
taining a  fiill  Explanation  of  the  Various  Subjects  and  Terms  of  Anatomy,  Physiology, 
Medioil  Chemistry,  Pharmacy,  Pharmacology,  Therapeutics,  Medicine,  Hygiene,  iMetetics. 
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450  pages,  with  360  illustrations.     Cloth,  $3.25,  net 

— NORMAL  HISTOLOGY.     Second    edition.     Octayo,   319   pages,   with    244 

illustrations.     Cloth,  $2.50,  net. 

ECKLEY  (WILLIAM  T.).  A  GUIDE  TO  DISSECTION  OF  THE  HUMAN 
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EDES  (BOBEBT  T.).  TEXT-BOOK  OF  THERAPEUTICS  AND  MATERIA 
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EGBEBT  (SENECA).  HYGIENE  AND  SANITATION.  Second  edition.  In 
one  12mo.  yolume  of  427  pages,  with  77  illustrations.     Cloth,  $2.25,  net. 

ELLIS  (GEOBGE  VINEB).  DEMONSTRATIONS  IN  ANATOMY.  Eighth 
edition.    Octavo,  716  pages,  with  249  engrayings.    Cloth,  $4.25 ;  leather,  $5.25. 

EMMET  (THOMAS  ADDIS).  THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF 
G  YNJECOL OGY.  For  the  use  of  Students  and  Practitioners.  Third  edition,  enlarged 
and  revised.    8yo.  of  880  pages,  with  150  original  engravings.    Cloth,  $5 ;  leather,  $6. 

EBICHSEN  (JOHN  E.).  THE  SCIENCE  AND  ART  OF  SURGERY.  From 
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2316  pages,  with  984  engravings.    Cloth,  $9 ;  leather,  $11. 

ESSIG  (CHABLES  J.).  PROSTHETIC  DENTISTRY.  Second  Edition.  See 
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DENTAL    METALLURGY.      Fourth  edition.      12mo.    277   pages  with   143 

engrayings.     Cloth,  $1.75,  net, 

EVANS  (DAVID  J.).  A  POCKET  TEXT-BOOK  OF  OBSTETRICS.  12mo. 
of  409  pages,  with  148  illustrations.     Cloth,  $1.75,  n^t;  limp  leather,  $2.25,  nei. 

EWING  (JAMES).  A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  BLOOD.  Octavo, 
432  pages,  with  30  engravings  and  14  full-page  colored  plate<».     Cloth,     $3.50,  net. 

FABCJUHABSON  (BOBEBT).  A  GUIDE  TO  THERAPEUTICS.  Fourth 
edition,  reyised  by  Frank  Woodbury,  M.D.    12mo.,  581  pages.    Cloth,  $2.60. 

FIELD  (GEOBGE  P.).  A  MANUAL  OF  DISEASES  OF  THE  EAR.  Fourth 
edition.     Octavo,  391  pages,  with  73  engravings  and  21  colored  plates.     Cloth,  $3.75. 

FINDLEY  (PALMEB  D.).  A  TREATISE  ON  OYNJCCOLOGICAL  DIAG- 
NOSIS.    Octavo,  about  (>00  pages,  richly  illustrated.     Shoi-tJy. 

FLINT  (AUSTIN).  A  TREATISE  ON  THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE 
OF  MEDICINE.  Seventh  edition,  thoroughly  revised  by  Frederick  P.  Henry,  M.D. 
In  one  large  8vo.  volume  of  1143  pages,  with  engravings.     Cloth,  $5;  leather,  $6. 

A  MANUAL  OF  AUSCULTATION  AND  PERCUSSION;  of  the  Physi- 
cal Diagnosis  of  Diseases  of  the  Lungs  and  Heart,  and  of  Thoracic  Aneurism.  Fifth 
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A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DlAliSOSIS  AND  TREAT- 
MENT OF  DISEASES  OF  THE  HEART,  Second  edidon,  enlarged.  In  one 
octavo  volome  of  550  pages.    Cloth,  $4. 

MEDICAL  ESSA  YS.    In  one  12mo.  volume  of  210  pages.    Cloth,  $1.38. 


FLINT  (AUSTIN).  A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  PHYSICAL  EX- 
PLORATION OF  THE  CHEST,  AND  THE  DIAGNOSIS  OF  DISEASES 
AFFECTING  THE  RESPIRATORY  ORGANS.  Second  and  revised  edition.  In 
one  octavo  volame  of  591  pages.    Cloth,  $4.50. 

ON  PHTHISIS:  ITS  MORBID  ANATOMY,  ETIOLOGY,  ETC.    A  Series 

of  Clinical  Lectures.    In  one  8vo.  volume  of  442  pages.    Cloth,  $3.50. 

FOLSOMJO.  P.).  AN  ABSTRACT  OF  STATUTES  OF  U.  S.  ON  CUSTODY 
OF  THE  INSANE.  In  one  Svo.  volume  of  108  pages.  Cloth,  $1.50.  With  CUmsUm 
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FOBMULABT,  THE  NATIONAL.  See  SHtU,  MaMi  &  CagparCs  Naiumal  Digpema 
tiory,  page  14. 

FOBICULABY,  POOKET.     Fourth  edition.     See  page  1.    $1.50,  neL 

FOSTER  (MIOHAEL).  A  TEXT-BOOK  OF  PHYSIOLOGY.  Sixth  and  revised 
American  from  the  sixth  English  edition.  In  one  large  octavo  volume  of  923  pages, 
with  257  illustrations.    Cloth,  $4.50 ;  leather,  $5.50. 

FOTHEBaiLL  (J.  MILNEB).  HAND-BOOK  OF  TREATMENT.  Third  edition. 
OcUvo,  664  pages.    Cloth,  $3.75;  leather,  $4.75. 

FOWNES  (QEOBaE).  A  MANUAL  OF  ELEMENTARY  CHEMISTRY  (IN- 
ORGANIC AND  ORGANIC).  Twelfth  edition.  Embodying  Watts'  Phyauiol  and 
Inoraanic  Chemistry.  In  one  royal  12mo.  volume  of  1061  pages,  with  168  engravings,  and 
1  colored  plate.    Cloth,  $2.75 ;  leather,  $3.25. 

FRANKLAND  (E.)  AND  JAPP  (P.  R.).    INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.    Octavo, 
677  pages,  with  51  engravings  and  2  plates.    Cloth,  $3.75 ;  leather,  $4.75. 

FULLER  (EUGENE).  DISORDERS  OF  THE  SEXUAL  ORGANS  IN  THE 
MALE.    Octavo,  238  pages,  with  25  engravings  md  8  plates.    Cloth,  $2. 

GALLAUDET  (BERN  B.).  A  POCKET  TEXT-BOOK  OF  SURGERY. 
12mo.  of  about  400  pages,  with  many  illustrations.     In  Press. 

GANT  (PBEDEBIOK  JAMES).  THE  STUDENT'S  SURGERY.  A  Multum  in 
Parvo.    In  one  square  octavo  volume  of  845  pages,  with  159  engravings.    Cloth,  $3.75. 

GAYLOBD  (HABVEY  B.)  AND  ASOHOFP  (LUDWIG).  THE  PRINCIPLES 
OF  PATHOLOGICAL  HISTOLOGY,  With  an  introductory  note  by  William  H. 
Welch,  M.  D.  In  one  very  handsome  quarto  volume  of  354  pages,  vrith  81  engravings 
in  the  text  and  40  full-page  plates.     Cloth,  $7.50,  net 

GEBBISH  (FBEDEBIO  H.).     A   TEXT-BOOK  OF  ANATOMY.    By  American 

Authors.     Edited  by  Frederic  H.  Gerrish,  M.D.  In  one  imp.  octavo  volume  of  916 

pages,  with  950  illustrations  in  black  and  colors.  Cloth,  $0.50;  flexible  water-proof, 
$7  ;  sheep,  $7.50,  neL 

GIBBES  (HENEAGE).  PRACTICAL  PATHOLOGY  AND  MORBID  HIS- 
TOLOG  Y.  Octavo  of  314  pages,  with  60 illustrations,  mostly  photographic.  Cloth,  $2.75. 

GBA7  (HENBY).  ANATOMY,  DESCRIPTIVE  AND  SURGICAL.  New  (15th) 
edition  thoroughly  revised.  In  one  imperial  octavo  volume  of  1249  pages,  with  780  large 
and  elaborate  engravings.  Price  with  illustrations  in  colors,  cloth.  $6.25,  net;  leather, 
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GBEEN  (T.  HENBY).  AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  PATHOLOGY  AND  MOR- 
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Oct  565  pages,  with  339  eng^^vings  and  4  colored  plates.     Cloth,  $3.25,  net. 
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aBINDON  (JOSEPH).  A  POCKET  TEXT-BOOK  OF  SKIN  DISEASES. 
12mo.  of  350  pages,  with  many  illustrations.     In  Press. 

GROSS  (SAMUEL  D.).  A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES, 
INJURIES  AND  MALFORMATIONS  OF  THE  URINARY  BLADDER, 
THE  PROSTATE  GLAND  AND  THE  URETHRA,  Third  edition,  revised  bj 
Samuel  W.  Gross,  M.D.     Octavo  of  574  pages,  with  170  illustiations.     Cloth,  $4.50. 

HABEBSHON  (S.  0.).  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  ABDOMEN.  Second 
American  from  the  third  English  edition.  Octavo,  554  pages,  with  11  engravings, 
aoth,  $3.50. 

HALL  (WmFIELD  S.).  TEXT-BOOK  OF  PHYSIOLOGY.  Octavo,  672  pages, 
with  343  engravings  and  6  colored  plates.     Cloth,  $4.00,  net;  leather,  $5.00,  neU 

BANHLTOIl  (ALLAN  McLANE).  NERVOUS  DISEASES,  THEIR  DESCRIP- 
TION AND  TREATMENT.  Second  and  revised  edition.  In  one  octevo  volume  of 
598  pages,  with  72  engravings.     Cloth,  $4. 

HABDAWA7  (W.  A.).  MANUAL  OF  SKIN  DISEASES.  Second  edition. 
12mo.,  560  pages  with  40  illustrations  and  2  colored  plates.     Cloth,  $2.25,  net. 

HABE  (HOBABT  AM0B7).  A  TEXT-BOOK  OF  PRACTICAL  THERAPEU- 
TICS, with  Special  Reference  to  the  Application  of  Remedial  Measures  to  Disease  and 
their  Employment  upon  a  Rational  Basis.  With  articles  on  various  subjects  bv  well-known 
specialists.  Ninth  revised  edition.  In  one  octavo  volume  of  851  pages,  witn  105  engrav- 
ings and  4  colored  plates.    Cloth,  $4.00,  net/  leather,  $5.00,  net;  half  morocco,  $5.50,  net 


PRACTICAL  DIAGNOSIS.  The  Use  of  Symptoms  in  the  Diagnosis  of  Dis- 
ease. Fourth  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  In  one  octavo  volume  of  623  pages,  with 
205  engravings,  and  14  full- page  plates.     Cloth,  $5,  net;  half  morocco,  $6.50,  net. 

Editor.    A  SYSTEM  OF  PRACTICAL  THERAPEUTICS.     By  American 


and  Fordgn  Authors.  In  a  series  of  contributions  by  eminent  practitioners.  Second 
edition.  Li  three  large  octavo  volumes  containing  2593  pages,  with  457  engravings  and 
26  full-page  plates.  Price  per  volume,  cloth,  $5.00,  net;  leather,  $6.00,  net;  half 
morocco,  $7.00,  net  For  sale  by  siibKriptUm  only.  Full  prospectus  free  on  application 
to  the  publishers. 

ON  THE  MEDICAL  COMPLICATIONS  AND  SEQUEL JE  OF  TYPHOID 


FEVER.    Octavo,  276  pages,  21  engravings,  and2  full-page  plates.     Qoth,  $2.40,  net 

HABBINGTON  (CHABLES).  A  TREATISE  ON  PRACTICAL  HYGIENE. 
Handsome  octavo  of  721  pages,  with  105  engravings  and  12  plates  in  colors  and  mono- 
chrome.    Cloth,  $4.25,  net. 

HABTSHOBNE  (HENBY).  ESSENTIALS  OF  MEDICINE.  Fifth  edition. 
12mo.,  669  pages,  with  144  engravings.     Cloth,  $2.75. 

A   HANDBOOK  OF  ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY.    In  one  12mo. 

volume  of  310  pages,  with  220  engravings.     Cloth,  $1.75. 

A  CONSPECTUS  OF  THE  MEDICAL  SCIENCES.    Comprising  Manuals 


of  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Chemistry,  Materia  Medica,  Practice  of  Medicine,  Surgery  and 
Obstetrics.  Second  edition.  In  one  royal  12mo.  volume  of  1028  pages,  with  477  illus- 
trations.    Cloth,  $4.25;  leather,  $5. 

HATDEN  (JAMES  B.).  A  POCKET  TEXT-BOOK  OF  VENEREAL  DIS- 
EASES. Third  edition.  In  one  12mo.  volume  of  304  pages,  with  66  engravings. 
Cloth,  $1.75,  net  ;  Flexible  red  leather,  $2.25,  net.  See  Lea's  series  of  Pocket  Text- 
Books,  page  1 2. 

HAYEM  (GEORGES)  AND  HABE  (H.  A.).  PHYSICAL  AND  NATURAL 
THERAPEUTICS.  The  Remedial  Use  of  Heat,  Electricity,  Modifications  of  Atmos- 
pheric Pressure,  Climates  and  Mineral  Waters.  Edited  by  Prof.  H.  A.  Hare,  M.D. 
In  one  octavo  volume  of  414  pages,  with  113  engravings.     Cloth,  $3. 

HEBMAN  (G.  EBNEST).  FIRST  LINES  IN  MIDWIFERY.  12mo.,  198  pages, 
with  80  engravings.     Cloth,  $1.25.     See  Student^  Series  of  Manuals^  page  14. 

HEBMANN  (L.).  EXPERIMENTAL  PHARMACOLOGY.  A  Handbook  of  the 
Methods  for  Determining  the  Physiological  Actions  of  Drugs.  Translated  by  Robert 
Meade  Smith,  M.D.     In  one  12mo.  vol.  of  199  pages,  with  32  engravings.     Cloth,  $1.50. 
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[OK  (JAMES  B.).    A  HANDBOOK  OF  DIAGNOSIS.    In  one  handsome 
12mo.  volume  of  429  pageu,  with  80  engravings  and  2  colored  plates.     Cloth,  $2.50. 

HEKTEB  (0.  A.).  LECTURES  ON  CHEMICAL  PATHOLOGY,  In  one 
12  mo.  volume  of  454  pages.     Cloth,  $1.75,  net. 

fOLL  (BERKELEY).  SYPHILIS  AND  LOCAL  CONTAGIOUS  DISORDERS. 
In  one  8vo.  volume  of  479  pages.     Cloth,  $3.25. 

gTT.T.TRB.  (THOMAS).  A  HANDBOOK  OF  SKIN  DISEASES.  Second  edition. 
In  one  royal  12mo.  volume  of  353  pages,  with  two  plates.    Cloth,  $2.25. 

HIRST  (BARTON  0.)  AND  PIERSOL  (GEORGE  A.).  HUMAN  MONSTROS- 
ITIES, Magnificent  folio,  containing  220  pages  of  text  and  illustrated  with  123  engrav- 
ings and  89  large  photographic  plates  from  nature.     In  four  parts,  price  each,  $5. 

HOBLTN  (RIOHARD  D.).  A  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  TERMS  USED  IN 
MEDICINE  AND  THE  COLLATERAL  SCIENCES.  Thirteenth  edition.  In 
one  12mo.  volume  of  845  pages.     Cloth,  $3.00,  net. 

HODGE  (HUGH  L.).  ON  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN  Second  and  revised  edition. 
8vo.,  519  pages,  with  illustrations.     Cloth,  $4.50. 

HOFFMANN  (FREDERICK)  AND  POWER  (FREDERICK  B.).  A  MANUAL 
OF  CHEMICAL  ANAL  YSISyHa  Applied  to  the  Examination  of  Medicinal  Chemicals 
and  their  Preparations.  Third  edition,  entirely  rewritten  and  much  enlarged.  In  one 
handsome  octavo  volume  of  621  pages,  with  179  engravings.     Cloth,  $4.25. 

HOLMES  (TIMOTHY).  A  TREATISE  ON  SURGERY.  Its  Principles  and 
Practice.  From  the  fifth  English  edition.  Edited  by  T.  Pickering  Pick,  F.B.C.S. 
Octavo,  1008  pages,  with  428  engravings.     Cloth,  $6 ;  leather,  $7. 

A  SYSTEM  OF  SURGERY.    With  additions  by  various  American  authors. 

Edited  by  John  H.  Packard,  M.D.     In  three  8vo.  volumes  containing  3137  pages, 
with  979  engravings  and  13  lithographic  plates.     Per  volume,  cloth,  $6. 

HUDSON  (A.).  LECTURES  ON  THE  STUDY  OF  FEVER.  In  one  octevo 
volume  of  308  pages.     Cloth,  $2.50. 

HUNnNGTON  (GEORGE  S.).  ABDOMINAL  ANATOMY.  In  one  imperial 
quarto  volume,  with  about  250  pages  of  text  and  about  300  full-page  plates.    In  Press. 

HYDE  (JAMES  KEVINS)  AND  MONTGOMERY  (FRANK  H.).  A  PRAC- 
TICAL TREATISE  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN.  Sixth  edition,  thoroughlv 
revised.  Octavo,  832  pages,  with  107  engravings  and  27  full-pasre  plates,  9  of  which 
are  colored.    Cloth,  $4.50,  net;  leather,  $5.50,  net;  half  morocco,  $6.00,  net. 

JAOKSON  (GEORGE  THOMAS).  THE  READY-REFERENCE  HANDBOOK 
OF  DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN.  Fourth  edition.  12mo.  volume  of  617  pages, 
with  82  engravings,  and  3  colored  plates.    Cloth,  $2.75,  net^ 

JAMESON  (W.  ALLAN).  DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN.  Third  edition.  Octavo, 
656  pages,  with  1  eng^ving  and  9  double-page  chromo-lithog^phic  plates.     Cloth,  $6. 

JEWETT  (CHARLES).  ESSENTIALS  OF  OBSTETRICS.^  Second  edition. 
12mo.,  385  pages,  with  80  engravings  and  5  colored  plates.     Cloth,    $2.25,  net.\ 

THE  PRACTICE  OF  OBSTETRICS.     By  American  Authore.    Second  edition. 

One   octavo  volume  of  775  pages,   with   445  engravings  in  black  and  colors,  and  35 
full-page  colored  plates.     Cloth,   $5.00;  leather,  $6.00;  half  morocco,  $6.50. 

JULER  (HENR7).  A  HANDBOOK  OF  OPHTHALMIC  SCIENCE  AIHj 
PRACTICE.  Second  edition.  In  one  octavo  volume  of  549  pages,  with  201  engrav- 
ings, 17  chromo-lithographic  plates,  test-tvpea  of  Jaeger  and  Snellen,  and  Holmgren's 
Color-Blindness  Test.     Cloth,  $5.50 ;  leather,  $6.50. 

KIRK  (EDWARD  0.).  OPERATIVE  DENTISTRY.  Second  edition.  See 
Ameriean  Textrbooks  of  Dentistry^  page  2. 

KING  (A.  P.  A.).  A  MANUAL  OF  OBSTETRICS.  Eighth  e<Ution.  In  one 
12mo.  volume  of  612  pages,  with  264  illustrations.     Clothe  $2.^0«  net. 

KLEIN  (E.).    ELEMENTS  OF  HISTOLOGY.     Fifth  edition.     In  one  pocket-sixe 
12mo.  volume  of  506  pages,  with  296  engravings.     Cloth,  $2.00,  net. 
See  Shidmii  Series  of  Manuals,  page  14. 
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YLOFLO.  (HENEY).    THE  DISEASES  OF  INFANCY  AND  CHILDHOOD. 
Octavo,  about  700  pages  with  168  engrayingd.     In  Press. 

LANDIS  (KENB7  a.).  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  LABOR.  In  one  handsome 
12mo.  volume  of  329  pages,  with  28  illustrations.     Cloth,  $1.75. 

LA  BOOHE  (B.).  YELLOW  FEVEB.  In  two  8yo.  volumes  of  1468  pages. 
Ooth,  $7. 

LAUEENOB  (J.  Z.)  AND  MOON  (BOBEBT  0.).  OPHTHALMIC  SUBQEBY. 
Second  edition.     Octavo,  227  pages,  with  66  engravings.    Cloth,  $2.75. 

IiBA  (HBNB7  0.).  CHAPTEB8  FBOM  THE  BELIOIOUS  HISTOBY  OF 
SPAIN;  CENSOBSHIP  OF  THE  PBESS;  MYSTICS  AND  ILLUMINATI; 
THE  ENDEMONIADAS ;  EL  SANTO  NINO  DE  LA  OUABDIA;  BBI- 
AND  A  DE  BABDAXL    In  one  12mo.  volome  of  522  pages.     Qoth^  $2.50. 

A  HISTOBY  OF  AUBICULAB  CONFESSION  AND  INDULGENCES 

IN  THE  LATIN  CHUBCH     In  three  octevo  volumes  of  about  500  pages  each. 
Per  volume,  cloth,  $3. 

THE  MOBISCOS  OF  SPAIN:  THEIB  CONVEBSION  AND  EXPULSION. 


In  one  rojal  12mo.  volume  of  about  423  pages.     Extra  cloth,  $2.25,  net. 

STUDIES  IN  CHUBCH  HISTOBY.     New    edition.      12mo ,   605  pages. 


Cloth,  $2.50. 

SUPEBSTITION  AND  FOBCE;  ESSA  YS  ON  THE  WAGEB  OF  LA  W, 


THE    WAGEB   OF  BATTLE,   THE  OBDEAL  AND   TOBTUBE.     Fourth 
edition,  thoroughly  revised.     In  one  royal  12mo.  volume  of  629  pages.    Cloth,  $2.75. 

AN  HISTOBICAL  SKETCH  OF  SACEBDOTAL  CELIBACY  IN  THE 


CHBISTIAN  CHUBCH.    Second  edition.    In  one  handsome  octavo  volume  of  685 
pages,    aoth,  $4.50. 

LBA'S  SBBIBS  OF  MEDICAL  EPITOMES.  Covering  the  entire  field  of  medicine 
and  sui^rjr  in  twenty  convenient  volumes  of  about  250  pages  each,  amply  illustrated 
and  written  by  prominent  teachers  and  specialists.  Compendious,  authoritative  and 
modern.  Following  each  chapter  is  a  series  of  questions  which  will  be  found  convenient 
in  quizzing.     The  Series  is  constituted  as  follows : 

1.  Hale*s  Anatomy.  2.  Guenther's  Physiology.  8.  McGlannon's  Chemistry  and 
Physics.  4.  Kiepe's  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics.  5.  Dayton's  Practice  of  Med- 
icine. 6.  HoUis's  Physical  Diagnosis.  7.  AmeiU's  Clinical  Diagnosis  and  Urinalysis. 
8.  Nagle's  Nervous  and  Mental  Diseases.  9.  Wathen's  Histology.  10.  Stenhouse's 
Pathology.  11.  Archinard's  Bacteriology.  12.  Magee  and  Johnson's  Surgery. 
13.  Veasey's  Ophthalmology.  14.  Brown  and  Ferguson's  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat. 
15.  Schmidt's  Genito-Urinary  and  Venereal  Diseases.  16.  Schalek's  Dermatology. 
17.  Pedersen's  Gynaecology.  18.  Manton's  Obstetrics.  19.  Tuley's  Pediatrics. 
20.    Dwight's  Jurisprudence  and  Toxicology. 

LB  FEVRE  (EGBERT).  A  TEXTBOOK  OF  PHYSICAL  DL40N0SIS.  In  one 
12mo.  volume  of  about  350  pages,  amply  illustrated.     Jn  Press. 

LONG  (ELI).  A  MANUAL  OF  DENTAL  MATEBIA  MEDICA  AND 
THEBAPEUTICS.     12mo.,  about  350  pages  with  many  engravings.     ShorUy. 

LOOMIS  (ALFRED  L.)  AND  THOMPSON  (W.  OILMAN),  Editors.  A  SYS- 
TEM OF  PR  A  CTICAL  MEDICINE.  1  n  Contributions  by  Various  American  Authors. 
In  four  very  handsome  octavo  volumes  of  about  900  pages  each,  fully  illustrated  in  black 
and  colors.  Per  volume,  cloth,  $5 ;  leather,  $6 ;  half  Morocco,  $7.  For  sale  by  «u/>- 
scripiion  oniy.     Full  prospectus  free  on   application. 

LYMAN  (HENRY  M.).     THE  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE.    In  one  very  hand 
some  octavo  volume  of  925  pages  with  170  engravings.     Cloth,  $4.75;  leather,  $5.75. 

LYONS  (ROBERT  D.).  A  TREATISE  ON  FEVER.  In  one  octavo  volume  of  362 
pages.     Cloth,  $2.25. 

MACKENZIE  (JOHN  NOLAND).  THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  NOSE  AND 
THROAT.    Octavo,  of  about  600  pages,  richly  illustrated.     Preparing. 

MAISCH  (JOHN  M.).  A  MANUAL  OF  ORGANIC  MATERIA  MEDICA. 
Seventh  edition,  thoroughly  revised  by  H.  C.  C.  Maisch,  Ph.G.,  Ph.D.  In  one  very 
handsome  12mo.  of  512  pages,  with  285  engravings.     Cloth,  $2.50,  net. 
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MAL8BABY  (QBO.  E.).  ^  POCKET  TEXT-BOOK  OF  THEORY  AND 
PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE.  12mo.  406  pages,  with  45  illuatraUons.  Cloth,  $1.76, 
net;  flexible  red  leather,  $2.26,  neL 

MAiniALS.  See  Student^  Quiz  Series,  page  14,  Student^  Seriee  of  Manually,  page  14,  and 
Seriet  of  CUmeai  Manuals,  page  13. 

MARSH  (HOWARD).  DISEASES  OF  THE  JOINTS.  In  one  12mo.  volume  of 
408  pages,  with  04  engravings  and  a  colored  plate.  Cloth,  $2.  See  Series  of  Clinieal 
ManmlSf  page  13. 

MARTIN  (EDWARD.)  SURGICAL  DIAGNOSIS.  One  12mo.  volume  of  400 
pages,  richlj  illustrated.     Preparing. 

MARTIN  (WALTON)  AND  ROCKWELL  (W.  H..  JR.).  A  POCKET  TEXT- 
BOOK OF  CHEMISTRY  AND  PHYSICS.  12mo.  366  pages,  with  137  illus- 
trationa.     Cloth,  $1.60,  net;  flexible  red  leather,  $2.00,  neL 

MAY  (0.  H.).  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN.  Second  edition,  revised  by  L.  S.  Rau, 
M.D.     12mo.,  360  pages,  31  engravings.    Cloth,  $1.76. 

MEDICAL  NEWS  POCKET  FORMULART.    See  page  1.    $1.50,  net 

MITCHELL  (JOHN  K.).  REMOTE  CONSEQUENCES  OF  INJURIES  OF 
NERVES  AND  THEIR  TREATMENT.  In  one  handsome  12mo.  volume  of  239 
pages,  with  12  illustrations.     Cloth  $1.76. 

MITCHELL  (S.  WEIR).  CLINICAL  LESSONS  ON  NERVOUS  DISEASES. 
12mo.,  299  pages,  with  17  engravings  and  2  colored  plates.     Cloth,  $2.60. 

MORRIS  (MALCOLM).  DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN.  Second  edition.  12mo., 
601  pages,  with  10  chromo-lithographic  plates  and  26  engravings.     Cloth,  $3.26,  neL 

MUIiLER  (J.).  PRINCIPLES  OF  PHYSICS  AND  METEOROLOGY.  In  one 
large  8vo.  volume  of  623  pages,  with  538  engravings.     Cloth,  $4.50. 

MUSSER  (JOHN  H.).  A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  MEDICAL  DIAGNO- 
SISf  for  Students  and  Phjsidans.  Fourth  edition.  Octavo,  1104  pages,  with  250  en- 
gravings and  49  full-page  colored  plates.  Cloth,  $6.00/  leather,  $7.00;  half  morocco, 
$7.60,  net. 

NATIONAL  DISPENSATORY.    See  StiUi,  Mai^h  &  Caspari,  page  14. 

NATIONAL    FORMULART.      See  National  Dispensalory,  page  14. 

NATIONAL  MEDICAL  DICTIONARY.    See  BOlings,  page  3. 

NETTLESHIP  (E.).  DISEASES  OF  THE  EYE.  Sixth  American  from  sixth 
English  edition.  Thoroughly  revised.  12mo.,  562  pages,  with  192  engravings,  5  colored 
plates,  test-types,  formuUe  and  color-blindness  test.     Cloth,  $2.25,  net 

NICHOLS  (JOHN  B.)  AND  VALE  (F.  P.).  A  POCKET  TEXT-BOOK  OF 
HISTOLOGY  AND  PATHOLOGY.  12mo.  of  469  pages,  with  213  illustrations. 
Cloth,  $1.75,  net;  flexible  red  leather,  $2.25,  neL 

NORRIS  (WM.  F.)  AND  OLIVER  (CHAS.  A.).  TEXTBOOK  OF  OPHTHAL- 
MOLOGY. In  one  octavo  volume  of  641  pages,  with  357  eng^vin^s  and  5  colored 
plates.     Cloth,  $5 ;  leather,  $6. 

OWEN  (EDMUND).  SURGICAL  DISEASES  OF  CHILDREN.  In  one  12mo. 
volume  of  525  pages,  with  85  engravings  and  4  colored  plates.  Cloth,  $2.  See  Series  of 
Clinical  Manuals^  page  13. 

PARK  (WILLIAM  H.).  BACTERIOLOQ  Y  IN  MEDICINE  AND  SURGER  Y. 
12mo.  688  pagen,  with  87  engravings  in  black  and  colors  and  2  colored  plates.  Cloth, 
$3.00,  net. 

PARK  (ROSWELL),  Editor.  A  TREA  TISE  ON  SURGERY,  by  American  Authors. 
For  Students  and  Practitioners  of  Surgery  and  Medicine.  Third  edition.  In  one 
large  octavo  volume  of  1408  pages,  with  692  engravings  and  64  plates.  Cloth,  $7.00; 
leather,  $8.00,  neL 
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PABVIN  (THEOPHILnS).  THE  SCIENCE  AND  ART  OF  OBSTETRICS. 
Third  edition.  In  one  handsome  octavo  volume  of  677  pages,  with  267  engravings  and 
2  colored  plates.     Cloth,  $4.25 ;  leather,  $5.25. 

PEPPER'S  SYSTEM  OF  MEDICINE,    See  page  2. 

PEPPER  (A.  J.).  SURGICAL  PATHOLOGY.  In  one  12mo  volume  of  611  pages, 
with  81  engravings.    Cloth,  $2.    See  Student^  SerUs  of  Manuals,  page  14. 

PICK  (T.  PICKERING).  FRACTURES  AND  DISLOCATIONS,  In  one  12mo. 
volume  of  530  pages,  with  93  engravings.    Cloth,  $2.    See  Series  of  Clvnkal  Manuals^  p.  13. 

PLA7FAIR  (W.  S.).  THE  SCIENCE  AND  PRACTICE  OF  MIDWIFERY, 
Seventh  American  from  the  Ninth  English  edition.  Octavo,  700  pages,  with  207  engrav- 
ings and  7  full  page  plates.     Cloth,  $3.75;  leather,  $4.75,  net, 

THE  SYSTEMATIC  TREATMENT  OF  NERVE  PROSTRATION  AND 


HYSTERIA.    In  one  12mo.  volume  of  97  pages.    Uoth,  $1. 

POLITZER  (ADAM).  A  TEXT-BOOK  OF  THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  EAR 
AND  ADJACENT  ORGANS.  Third  American  from  the  Fourth  German  edition. 
In  one  octavo  volume  of  748  pages,  ?nth  330  original  engravings.    Preparing, 

POCKET  FORMULART.    Fourth  edition.    See  page  1. 

POCKET  TEXT-BOOKS  Cover  the  entire  domain  of  medicine  in  sixteen  volumes  of 
350  to  525  pages  each,  written  by  teachers  in  leading  American  medical  colleges* 
Issued  under  the  editorial  supervision  of  Bern  B.  Gallaudet,  M.D.,  of  the  College  of 
Phvsicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York.  Thoroughly  modem  and  authoritative,  concise 
and  clear,  amply  illustrated  vrith  engravings  and  plates,  handsomely  printed  and 
bound.  The  series  is  constituted  as  follows :  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Chemistry  and 
PhysioB,  Histology  and  Pathology,  Materia  Medica,  Thetapentics,  Medical  Pharmacy, 
Prescription  Writing  and  Medical  Latin,  Practice,  Dia^mosis,  Nervous  and  Mental  Dis- 
eases, Surgery.  Venereal  Diseases,  Skin  Diseases,  Eye,  Ear,  Noee  and  Throat,  Obstetrics, 
Gynecology,  Diseases  of  Children,  Bacteriology.  For  further  details  see  under  respective 
authors  in  this  catalogue.     Special  circular  free  on  application. 

POTTS  (OHAS.  S.).  A  POCKET  TEXT-BOOK  OF  NERVOUS  AND 
MENTAL  DISEASES.  12mo.  of  455  pages,  with  88  illustrations.  Cloth,  $1.75,  net ; 
flexible  red  leather,  $2.25,  net.     Lea's  Series  of  Pocket  Text-Books,  page  12. 

A    TEXT-BOOK   ON   MEDICINE  AND  SUBGICAL  ELECTRICITY, 


Octavo,  about  8o0  pages,  amply  illustrated.     Shortly. 

POSEY  (W.  C.)  AND  WRIGHT  (JONATHAN).  A  TREATISE  ON  THE 
EYE,  NOSE,  THROAT  AND  EAR.  Octavo,  about  800  pages,  richly  illustrated 
in  black  and  colors.     In  Press. 

PROGRESSIVE'MEnCINE.     See  page  1.     Per  annum,  $10.00. 

PURDY  (CHARLES  W.).  B RIGHT'S  DISEASE  AND  ALLIED  AFFEC- 
TIONS OF  THE  KIDNEY.  In  one  octavo  volume  of  288  pages,  with  18  engrav- 
ings.    Cloth,  $2. 

PYE-SMITH  (PHILIP  H.).  DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN  In  one  12mo.  volun^e 
of  407  pages,  with  28  illustrations,  18  of  which  are  colored.     Cloth,  |2. 

QUIZ  SERIES.     See  Students'  Quiz  Series,  page  14. 

RALPE  (CHARLES  H.).  CLINICAL  CHEMISTRY.  In  one  12mo.  volume  of 
314  pages,  with  16  engravings.     Cloth,  $1.50.     See  Students'  Series  of  Manuals,  page  14. 

REMSEN  (IRA).  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  THEORETICAL  CHEMISTRY. 
Fifth  edition,  thoroughly  revised.     In  one  12mo.  volume  of  326  pages.     Cloth,  $2. 

REYNOLDS  (EDWARD)  AND  NEWELL  (F.  S.^.  MANUAL  OF  PRACTI- 
CAL OBSTETRICS.     Octavo,  about  600  pages,  richly  illustrated.     Shortly. 
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RIOHABDSON  (BENJAMIN  WARD).  PREVENTIVE  MEDICINE.  In  om 
octayo  yolume  of  729  pag^.    Cloth,  $4. 

ROBERTS  (JOHN  B.).  THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  MODERN 
SURGERY.  Second  edition.  In  one  octavo  volume  of  838  pages,  with  474  engravings 
and  8  plates.     Cloth,  $4.25,  net;  leather,  $5.25,  net 

ROOK  WELL  (W.  H.,  Jr.).  A  POCKET  TEXT-BOOK  OF  ANATOMY.  12mo., 
about  450  pages,  illustrated.     In  Presn. 

ROSS  (JAMES).  THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM.  Octavo, 
7i^  pages,  with  184  engravings.     Cloth,  $4.50;  leather,  $5.50. 

80HAFER  (EDWARD  A.).  THE  ESSENTIALS  OF  HISTOLOQ  F,  DESCRIP- 
TIVE  AND  PRACTICAL.  For  the  use  of  Students.  Sixth  edition.  Octavo,  426 
pages,  with  463  illustrations.     Cloth^  $3,  neL 

A    COURSE   OF  PRACTICAL   HISTOLOGY.    Second  edition.     In    one 


12mo.  volume  of  307  pages,  with  59  engravings.     Cloth,  $2.25. 

80HLEIF  (WM.).  A  POCKET  TEXT-BOOK  OF  MATERIA  MEDICA, 
THERAPEUTICS,  PRESCRIPTION  WRITING.  MEDICAL  LATIN  AND 
MEDICAL  PHARMACY.     12mo.  360  pages.     Second  edition.     In  Press. 

80HMAUS  (HANS.)  AND  EWING  (JAMES).  PATHOLOGY  AND  PATH- 
OLOGICAL ANATOMY.  Sixth  edition.  Octevo,  about  800  pages,  with  320  en- 
gravings in  black  and  colors.     In  Press. 

80HREIBER  (JOSEPH).  A  MANUAL  OF  TREATMENT  BY  MASSAGE 
AND  METHODICAL  MUSCLE  EXERCISE.  Translated  hy  Walter  Mendel- 
SON,  M.D.,  of  New  York.     Octavo,  274  pages,  with  117  engpravings. 

SENN  (NICHOLAS).  SURGICAL  BACTERIOLOGY.  Second  edition.  In  one 
octavo  volume  of  268  pages,  with  13  plates,  10  of  which  are  colored,  and  9  engravings. 
Cloth.  $2. 

SERIES  or  CLINICAL  MANUALS.  A  Series  of  Authoritotive  Monographs  on 
Important  Clinical  Subjects,  in  12mo.  volumes  of  about  550  pages,  well  illustrated.  The 
following  volumes  are  now  ready:  Carteb  and  Frost's  Ophthalmic  Surgerv,  $2.25; 
Marsh  on  Diseases  of  the  Joints,  |2 ;  Owen  on  Surgical  Diseases  of  Children,  $2  ; 
Pick  on  Fractures  and  Dblocations,  $2;  Yeo  on  Food,  2d  edition.  New  edition. 
Preparing. 
For  separate  notices,  see  under  various  authors'  names. 

SERIES  or  POCKET  TEXTBOOKS.    See  page  12. 

SERIES  OF  STUDENTS*  MANUALS.    See  next  page. 

SIMON  (CHARLES  E.).  CLINICAL  DIAGNOSIS,  BY  MICROSCOPICAL 
AND  CHEMICAL  METHODS.  Fourth  revised  edition.  Octavo,  608  pages,  with 
139  engravings  and  19  full-page  plates  in  colors.     Cloth,  $3.75,  net. 

PHYSIOLOGICAL  CHEMISTRY.     In    one    octavo  volume    of   453    pages. 


Cloth,  :?3.25,  net. 

SIMON  (W.).  MANUAL  OF  CHEMISTRY  A  Guide  to  Lectures  and  Laboratory 
Work  for  Beginners  in  Chemistry.  A  Text-book  specially  adapted  for  Students  of  Phar- 
macy and  Medicine.  Seventh  edition  In  one  8vo.  volume  of  613  pages,  with  fc4 
engravings  and  8  plates  showing  colors  of  64  tests  and  a  spectra  plate.    Cloth,  $3.00,  net. 

BLADE  (D.D.).  DIPHTHERIA;  ITS  NATURE  AND  TREATMENT.  Second 
edition.     In  one  royal  12mo.  volume,  158  pages.     Cloth,  $1.25. 

SMITH  (J.  LEWIS).  THE  DISEASES  OF  INFANCY  AND  CHILDHOOD. 
Eighth  edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  rewritten  and  greatly  enlarged.  8vo.,  983  pages, 
with  273  illustrations  and  4  full-page  plates.     Cloth,  $4.50  ;*  leather,  $5.50. 
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S0LL7  (S.  EDWIN).  A  HANDBOOK  OF  MEDICAL  CLIMATOLOGY 
OctayOy  462  pages,  with  engravings  and  11  full-page  plates.    Cloth,  $4.00. 

STnJiE  (ALFIUSID).  CHOLERA;  ITS  ORIOINy  HISTORY,  CAUSATION^ 
SYMPTOMS,  LESIONS,  PREVENTION  AND  TREATMENT,  in  one  12mo. 
yoiume  of  163  paices,  with  a  chart  showing  routes  of  previous  epidemics.     Cloth,  $1.25. 


THERAPEUTICS  AND  MATERIA  MEDICA.    Fourth  and  revised  edition. 

In  two  octavo  volumes,  containing  1936  pages.     Cloth,  $10. 

STILLE  (ALFRED),  MAISOH  (JOHN  M.)  AND  OASPABI  (OHAS.  JB.). 
THE  NATIONAL  DISPENSATORY:  Containing  the  Natural  History,  Chemistry, 
Pharmacy,  Actions  and  Uses  of  Medicines,  including  those  recognized  in  the  latest  Phar^ 
macopoeias  of  the  United  States,  Great  Britian  and  Germany,  with  numerous  references 
to  the  French  Codex.  Fifth  edition,  revised  and  enlarged  in  accordance  with  and  embrac- 
ing the  new  (J,  S,  Pharmacopcda,  Seventh  Decennial  Revision.  With  Supplement  contain- 
ing the  new  edition  of  the  NatUmal  Formulary.  Imperial  octavo,  2025  pages,  with  320  en- 
gravings    Cloth,  $7.25;  leather,  $8.    With  Thumb  Index.    Cloth,  $7.75;  leather,  $8.50. 

STIMSON  (LEWIS  A.).  A  MANUAL  OF  OPERATIVE  SURGERY.  Fourth 
edition.     In  one  royal  12mo.  volume  of  581  pages,  with  293  engravings.    Cloth,  $3.00,  net. 

A  TREATISE  ON  FRACTURES  AND  DISLOCATIONS.     Third  edition. 


In  one  handsome  octavo  volume  of  842  pages,  with  336  engravings  and  32  full-page 
plates.     Cloth,  $5ne</  leather,  $6,  net;  half  morocco,  $6.50,  net. 

STUDENTS'  QUIZ  SERIES.  A  New  ISeries  of  Manuals  in  question  and  answer  for 
Students  and  Practitioners,  covering  the  essentials  of  medical  science.  Thirteen  volumes, 
pocket  size,  convenient^  authoritative,  well  illustrated,  handsomely  bound  in  limp  cloth^ 
and  issued  at  a  low  price.  1.  Anatomy  (double  number) ;  2.  Phjrsiology j  3.  Chemistry 
and  Physics :  4.  Histology,  Pathology  and  Bacteriology ;  5.  Materia  Meioica  and  Thera- 
peutics ;  6.  Practice  of  Medicine ;  7.  Surgery  (double  number) ;  8.  Genito-Urinary  and 
Venereal  Diseases;  9.  Diseases  of  the  Skin*  10.  Diseases  of  the  £ye,  Ear^  Throat  and 
Nose ;  11.  Obstetrics ;  12.  Gynecology  |  13.  Diseases  of  Children.  Price,  $1  each,  except 
Nos.  1  and  7,  Anatomy  and  Surgery,  which  being  double  numbers  are  priced  at  $1.75  eaca. 
Full  specimen  circular  on  apphcation  to  publishen>. 

STUDENTS'  SERIES  OF  MANUALS.  A  Series  of  Fifteen  Manuals  by  Eminent 
Teachers  or  Examiners.  The  volumes  are  pocket-size  12mos.  of  from  300-540  pages,  pro- 
fusely illustrated,  and  bound  in  red  limp  cloth.  The  following  volumes  may  now  be 
announced:  Hermanns  First  Lines  in  Midwifery,  $1.25;  Bruce's  Materia  Medica  and 
Therapeutics  (sixth  edition),  $1.50,  ntt;  Klkin's  Elements  of  Histology  (5th  edition), 
$2.00,  net;  Pepper^s  Surgical  Pathology,  $2;  Treves'  Surgical  Applied  Anatomy, 
$2.00;  Ralfi:^s  Clinical  Chemistry,  $1.50;  and  Clarke  and  Lockwood*s  Director's 
Manual,  $1.50 
For  separate  notices,  see  under  various  authors'  names. 

STUBGES  (OCTAVIUS).  AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  CLIN- 
ICAL MEDICINE.     In  one  12mo.  volume.     Cloth,  $1.25. 

SUTTON  (JOHN  BLAND).  SURGICAL  DISEASES  OF  THE  OVARIES 
AND  FALLOPIAN  TUBES.  Including  Abdominal  Pregnancy.  In  one  12mo.  vol- 
ume of  513  pages,  with  119  engravings  and  5  colored  plates.     Cloth,  $3. 

SZYMONOWICZ  (L.)  AND  MacCALLUM  (J.BRUCE).  A  TEXT-BOOK  OF 
HISTOLOGY  OF  THE  HUMAN  BODY:  including  Microscopical  Technique. 
Octavo,  about  4r-0  pages,  with  1G9  original  engravings  and  55  inset  plates  in  black  and 
colors,  containing  81  figures.     In  Press. 

TAIT  (LAWSON.  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN  AND  ABDOMINAL  SURGERY. 
Vol.   1.  contains  554  pages,  62  engravings,  and  3  plates.     Cloth,  $3. 

TANNER  (THOMAS  HAWKES).  ON  THE  SIGNS  AND  DISEASES  OF 
PREGNANCY.  From  the  second  English  edition.  In  one  octavo  volume  of  490  pages, 
with  4  colored  plates  and  16  engravings.     Cloth,  $4.26. 
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TAYLOR  (ALFBED  S.).  MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE.  From  the  twellth 
English  edition,  revised  by  Clabk  Beix,  Esq.,  of  the  N.  Y.  Bar.  Octavo,  831  pages, 
with  54  engravings  and  8  full-page  plates.     Cloth,  $4.50;  leather,  $5.50. 


ON  POISONS    IN    RELATION    TO   MEDICINE    AND    MEDICAL 

JURISPRUDENCE,    Third  edition.    8va,  788  pages,  with  104  illustrations.    Cloth, 
$5.50. 

TAYLOR  (ROBERT  W.).  GENITOURINARY  AND  VENEREAL  DIS- 
EASES AND  SYPHILIS.  Second  edition.  Octavo,  720  pages,  with  135  engravings 
and  27  colored  plates.    Goth,  $5.00  ;  leather,  $6.00  ;  half  morocco,  $6.50,  net. 


A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  SEXUAL  DISORDERS  IN  THE  MALE 

AND  FEMALE      Second  edition.     Octavo,  434  pages,  with  91   engravings  and  13 
plates.     Cloth,  $3.00,  net 

A    CLINICAL   ATLAS    OF    VENEREAL   AND    SKIN    DISEASES. 


Including  Diagnosis,  Pro^osis  and  Treatment.  In  eight  large  folio  parts,  measuring 
14  X  18  inches,  and  comprising  213  beautiful  figures  on  58  full-page  chromo-lithomphic 
nlates,  85  fine  engravings,  and  425  pages  of  text  Bound  in  one  volume,  half  Turkey 
Morocco,  $28.     Specimen  plates  by  mail. 

TAYLOR  (SEYMOUR).  INDEX  OF  MEDICINE.  A  Manual  for  the  use  of  Senior 
Students  and  others.    In  one  large  12mo.  volume  of  802  pages.    Cloth,  $3.75. 

THOMAS  (T.  GAILLARD)  AND  MUNDE  (PAUL  F.).  A  PRACTICAL 
TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN,  Sixth  edition,  thoroughly 
revised.     Octavo  824,  pages,  with  847  engravings.     Cloth,  $5 ;  leather,  $6. 

THOMPSON  (W.  OILMAN).  A  TEXT-BOOK  OF  PRACTICAL  MEDICINE. 
For  Students  and  Practitioners.  Octavo,  1012  pages,  with  79  illustrations.  Cloth, 
$5.00,  leather,  $6.00,  half  morocco,$6.50,  neL 

THOMPSON  (SIR  HENRY).  CLINICAL  LECTURES  ON  DISEASES  OF 
THE  URINARY  ORGANS.  Second  and  revised  edition.  In  one  octavo  volume  of 
203  pages,  with  25  engravings.    Cloth,  $2.25. 

THE  PATHOLOGY  AND  TREATMENT  OF  STRICTURE  OF  THE 


URETHRA  AND    URINARY  FISTULjE.     From  the  third   EngUsh  edition. 
Octavo,  359  pages,  with  47  engravings  and  3  plates.    Cloth,  $3.50. 

TIRARD  (NESTOR).  MEDICAL  TREATMENT  OF  DISEASES  AND  SYMPl 
TOMS,    Handsome  octavo  volume  of  627  pages.     Cloth,  $4.00,  neL 

TODD  (ROBERT  BENTLEY).  CLINICAL  LECTURES  ON  CERTAIN 
ACUTE  DISEASES.     In  one  8vo.  volume  of  320  pages.   Cloth,  $2.50. 

TREVES  (FREDERICK).  OPERATIVE  SURGERY.  In  two  8vo.  volumes  con- 
taining 1550  pages,  with  422  illustrations.    Cloth,  $9 ;  leather,  $11. 

A  SYSTEM  OF  SURGERY.  In  Contributions  by  Twenty-five  English  Sur- 
geons. In  two  large  octavo  volumes,  containing  2298  pages,  with  950  engravings  and 
4  full -page  plates.    Per  set,  cloth,  $16. 

SURGICAL  APPLIED  ANATOMY.    New  edition.     12mo.,  577  pages,  80 


engravings.     Cloth,  $2.00,  ntL    See  Student^  Series  cf  MantLola,  page  14. 

SMITH  (STEPHEN).     OPERA  TIVE  SURGER  Y,    Second  and  thoroughly  revised 
edition.     In  one  octavo  vol.  of  892  pages,  with  1005  engravings.     Clotii,  $4 ;  leather,  $5. 
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TUTTLE  (GEO.  M.).  ^  POCKET  TEXT-BOOK  OF  DISEASES  OF 
CHILDREN.  12mo.  374  pages,  with  5  plates.  Cloth,  $1.60,  net;  flexible  red 
leather,  $2.00,  net, 

VAUGHAW  (VICTOR  0.)  AND  NOVY  (FREDEBIOK  G.).  CELLULAR 
TOXINS,  or  the  Chemical  Factors  in  the  Causation  of  Dbease.  New  (4th)  edition. 
12ino.,  480  pages  with  6  engravings.    Cloth,  $3,  net, 

VISITING  LIST.  THE  MEDICAL  NEWS  VISITING  LIST  for  1902.  Four 
styles:  Weekly  (dated  for  30  ^tients) :  Monthly  (undated  for  120  patients  per  month) ; 
Perpetual  (undated  for  30  patients  each  week) ;  and  Perpetual  (undated  for  60  patients 
each  week).  The  60-patient  book  consists  of  256  pages  of  assorted  blanks.  The  first 
three  styles  contain  32  pages  of  important  data,  thoroughly  revised,  and  160  pages  of 
assorted  blanks.  Each  in  one  volume,  price,  $1.25.  With  thumb-letter  index  for  quick 
use,  25  cents  extra.     For  special  combination  rates  see  page  1. 

WATSON  (THOMAS).  LECTURES  ON  THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRAC- 
TICE OF  PHYSIC,  Fifth  edition  with  additions  by  H.  Hartshorne,  M.D.  In 
two  8vo.  volumns  of  1840  pages,  with  190  engravings.    Cloth,  $9. 

WEST  (OHABLES).  LECTURES  ON  THE  DISEASES  PECULIAR  TO 
WOMEN,    Third  edition.    Octavo  543  pages.    Cloth,  $3.75;  leather,  $4.75. 


ON  SOME  DISORDERS  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM  IN  CHILD- 
HOOD.   In  one  small  12mo.  volume  of  127  pages.    Cloth,  $1. 

WHARTON  (HENRY  R.).  MINOR  SURGERY  AND  BANDAGING.  Fifth 
edition.  12mo ,  640  pages,  with  509  engravings,  many  of  which  are  photographic. 
Cloth,  $3.00,  net 

WHITMAN  (R07AL).  ORTHOPEDIC  SURGERY.  One  octavo  volume  of 
642  pages,  with  447  illustrations,  mostly  original.     Cloth,  $5.50,  net, 

WHITLA  (WILLIAM).  DICTIONARY  OF  TREATMENT,  Octevo  of  917 
pages.    Cloth,  $4. 

WILLIAMS  (DAWSON).  MEDICAL  DISEASES  OF  INFANCY  AND 
CHILDHOOD,  Stcond  edition  specially  revised  for  America  by  F.  S.  Churchill, 
A.M.,  M.D.     Octavo,  53S  pages,  52  engravings  and  2  colored  plates.     Cloth,  $3.60,  net, 

WILSON  (ERASMUS).  A  SYSTEM  OF  HUMAN  ANATOMY.  Revised  dition, 
octavo,  G16  pages,  with  397  engravings.     Cloth,  $4 ;  leather,  $5. 

WINCKEL  ON  PATHOLOGY  AND  TREATMENT  OF  CHILDBED.  In  one 
octavo  volume  of  484  pages.     Cloth,  $4. 

WOHLER'S  OUTLINES  OF  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.  Translated  from  the 
eighth  German  edition,  by  Ira  Remsen,  M.D.     12mo.,  550  pages.     Cloth,  $3. 

WOOLSEY  (GEORGE).  APPLIED  SURGICAL  ANATOMY  REGIONALLY 
PRESENTED.  Octavo,  511  pages,  with  125  original  illustrations  in  black  and 
colors.     In  Presf. 

YEAR-BOOK  OF  TREATMENT  FOR  1898.     In  contributions  by  24  well-known 
medical  writers.     Timo.,  488  pages.     Cloth,  $1.50. 

YEO  (I.  BURNEY).  FOOD  IX  HEALTH  AXD  DISEASE.  Second  edition, 
rime,  of  592  pages  with  4  illustrations.     Cloth,  $2.50. 

YOUNG  (JAMES  K.).  ORTHOPEDIC  SURGERY.  In  one  8vo  volume  of  476 
pages,  with  286  illustrations.     Cloth,  $4 ;  leather,  $5. 

ZAPFFE  (FRED.C.)  A  POCKET  TEXT-BOOK  OF  BACTERIOLOGY.  12mo., 
about  350  pages  with  many  engravings.     Preparing. 
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